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THE    END    OF    THE    TETHER.^ 


BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 


Fob  a  long  time  after  the 
course   of   the  steamer  Sofala 
had  been  altered  for  the  land, 
the  low  swampy  coast  had  re- 
tained its  appearance  of  a  mere 
smudge  of  darkness  beyond  a 
belt   of  glitter.     The   sunrays 
yjseemed   to  fall  violently  upon 
1   XC  fh^^^^^^^^ — seemed  to  shatter 
yl^A^  1 1  themselves  upon  an  adamantine 
^  1 1  surface  into  sparkling  dust,  into 

la  dazzling  vapour  of  light  that 
blinded  the  eye  and  wearied 
the  brain  with  its  unsteady 
brightness. 

Captain  Whalley  did  not 
look  at  it.  When  his  Serang, 
approaching  the  roomy  cane 
arm-chair  which  he  filled  cap- 
ably, had  informed  him  in  a 
low  voice  that  the  course  was 


to  be  altered,  he  had  risen  at 
once  and  had  remained  on  his 
feet,  face  forward,  while  the 
head  of  his  ship  swung  through 
a  quarter  of  a  circla  He  had 
not  uttered  a  single  word,  not 
even  the  word  to  steady  the 
helm.  It  was  the  Serang,  an 
elderly,  alert,  little  Malay,  with 
a  very  dark  skin,  who  mur- 
mured the  order  to  the  helms- 
man. And  then  Captain  Whal- 
ley slowly  sat  down  again  in 
the  arm-chau-  on  the  bridge 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  deck 
between  his  feet. 

He  could  not  hope  to  see 
anything  new  upon  this  lane 
of  the  sea.  He  had  been  on 
these  coasts  for  the  last  three 
years.      From    Low    Cape    to 
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Malantan  the  distance  was 
fifty  miles,  six  hours'  steaming 
for  the  old  ship  with  the  tide, 
or  seven  against.  Then  you 
steered  straight  for  the  land, 
and  by -and -by  three  palms 
would  appear  on  the  sky,  tall 
and  slim,  and  with  their  dishev- 
elled heads  in  a  bunch,  as  if 
in  confidential  criticism  of  the 
dark  mangroves.  The  Sofala 
would  be  headed  towards  them; 
a  few  insignificant  little  islets 
would  come  detached  from  the 
dull  green  coast,  which  at  a 
given  moment,  as  the  ship 
closed  with  it  obliquely,  would 
show  several  clean  shining 
fractures — the  brimful  estuary 
of  a  river.  Then  on  through  a 
brown  liquid,  three  parts  water 
and  one  part  black  earth,  on 
and  on  between  the  low  shores, 
three  parts  black  earth  and  one 
part  brackish  water,  the  Sofala 
would  plough  her  way  up-stream, 
as  she  had  done  once  every  month 
for  these  seven  years  or  more, 
long  before  he  was  aware  of 
her  existence,  long  before  he 
had  ever  thought  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  her  and 
her  invariable  voyages.  The 
old  ship  ought  to  have  known 
the  road  better  than  her  men, 
who  had  not  been  kept  so  long 
at  it  without  a  change ;  better 
than  the  faithful  Serang,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  from  his 
last  ship  to  keep  the  captain's 
watch ;  better  than  he  himself, 
who  had  been  her  captain  for 
the  last  three  years  only.  She 
could  always  be  depended  upon 
to  make  her  courses.  Her  com- 
passes were  never  out.  She 
was  no  trouble  at  all  to  take 
about,  as  if  her  great  age  had 
given  her  knowledge,  wisdom. 


and  steadiness.  She  made  her 
landfalls  to  a  degree  of  the 
bearing,  and  almost  to  a  minute 
of  her  allowed  time.  At  any 
moment,  as  he  sat  on  the  bridge 
without  looking  up,  or  lay  sleep- 
less in  his  bed,  simply  by  reckon- 
ing the  days  and  the  hours  he 
could  tell  where  he  was — the 
precise  spot  of  the  beat.  He 
knew  it  well  too,  this  monoton- 
ous huckster's  round,  up  and 
down  the  Straits  ;  he  knew  its 
order  and  its  sights  and  its 
people.  Malacca  to  begin  with, 
in  at  daylight  and  out  at  dusk, 
to  cross  over  with  a  rigid  phos- 
phorescent wake  this  highway 
of  the  Far  East.  Darkness  and 
gleams  on  the  water,  clear  stars 
on  a  black  sky,  perhaps  the 
lights  of  a  home  steamer  keep- 
ing her  unswerving  course  in 
the  middle,  or  maybe  the  elusive 
shadow  of  a  native  craft  with 
her  mat  sails  flitting  by  silently 
— and  the  low  land  on  the  other 
side  in  sight  at  daylight.  At 
noon  the  three  palms  of  the 
next  place  of  call,  a  settlement 
up  a  sluggish  river.  The  prin- 
cipal white  trader  residing  there 
was  a  retired  young  sailor,  with 
whom  he  had  become  friendly 
in  the  course  of  many  voyages. 
Sixty  miles  farther  on  there 
was  another  place  of  call,  a  deep 
bay  with  only  a  couple  of  houses 
on  the  beach.  And  so  on,  in  and 
out,  picking  up  coastwise  cargo 
here  and  there,  and  finishing 
with  a  hundred  miles'  steady 
steaming  through  the  maze  of 
an  archipelago  of  small  islands 
up  to  a  large  native  town  at 
the  end  of  the  beat.  There  was 
a  three  days'  rest  for  the  old  ship 
before  he  started  her  again  in 
inverse  order,  seeing  the  same 
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shores  from  another  bearing, 
hearing  the  same  voioes  in  the 
same  places,  back  again  to  the 
Sofaia^a  port  of  registry  on  the 
great  highway  to  the  East^ 
where  he  would  take  up  a  berth 
nearly  opposite  the  big  stone 
pile  of  the  harbour  office  till  it 
was  time  to  start  again  on  the 
old  roimd  of  800  miles  and  thirty 
daya  Not  a  very  enterprismg 
life,  this,  for  Captain  Whalley, 
Henry  Whalley,  otherwise  Dare- 
devil Harry — Whalley  of  the 
CondoTy  a  famous  clipper  in  her 
day.  No.  Not  a  very  enterpris- 
ing life  for  a  man  who  had  served 
famous  firms,  who  had  sailed 
famous  ships  (more  than  one  or 
two  of  them  his  own);  who 
had  made  famous  passages,  had 
been  the  pioneer  of  new  routes 
and  new  trades ;  who  had 
steered  across  the  unsurveyed 
tracts  of  the  South  Seas,  and 
had  seen  the  sun  rise  on  un- 
charted islands.  Fifty  years  at 
sea,  and  forty  out  in  the  East 
(«a  pretty  thorough  appren- 
ticeship," he  used  to  remark 
smilingly),  had  made  him  hon- 
ourably known  to  a  generation 
of  shipowners  and  merchants 
in  all  the  ports  from  Bombay 
clear  over  to  where  the  East 
merges  into  the  West  upon  the 
coast  of  the  two  Americas.  His 
fame  remained  writ,  not  very 
large  but  plain  enough,  on  the 
Admiralty  charts.  Was  there 
not  somewhere  between  Aus- 
tralia and  China  a  Whalley 
Island  and  a  Condor  Beef  ?  On 
that  dangerous  coral  formation 
the  celebrated  clipper  had  hung 
stranded  for  thi^  days,  her 
captain  and  crew  throwing  her 
cargo  overboard  with  one  hand 
and  with  the  other,  as  it  were. 


keeping  off  her  a  flotilla  of 
savase  war-canoe&  At  that 
time  neither  the  island  nor  the 
rook  had  any  official  existenoe. 
Later  the  officers  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's steam  -  vessel  Fusilier^ 
despatched  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  route,  recognised  in  the 
adoption  of  these  two  names 
the  enterprise  of  the  man 
and  the  solidity  of  the  ship. 
Besides,  as  any  one  who  cares 
may  see,  the  'General  Direc- 
tory,' voL  ii  p.  410,  begins  the 
description  of  the  "Msdotu  or 
Whalley  Passage"  with  the 
words :  ''  This  advantageous 
route,  first  discovered  in  1850 
by  Captain  Whalley  in  the  ship 
Condor"  &a,  and  ends  by  re- 
commending it  warmly  to  sail- 
ing vessels  leaving  the  China 
ports  for  the  south  in  the 
months  from  December  to 
April  inclusive. 

This  was  the  clearest  gain  he 
had  out  of  life.  Nothing  could 
rob  him  of  this  kind  of  fame. 
The  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  like  the  breaking  of  a 
dam,  had  let  in  upon  the  East 
a  flood  of  new  ships,  new  men, 
new  methods  of  trade.  It  had 
changed  the  face  of  the  Eastern 
seas  and  the  very  spirit  of  their 
life;  so  that  his  early  experi- 
ences meant  nothing  whatever 
to  the  new  generation  of  seamen. 

In  those  bygone  days  he  had 
handled  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  his  employers'  money 
and  of  his  own;  he  had  at- 
tended faithfully,  as  by  law  a 
shipmaster  is  expected  to  do, 
to  the  conflicting  interests  of 
owners,  charterers,  and  imder- 
writers.  He  had  never  lost  a 
ship  or  consented  to  a  shady 
transaction ;  and  he  had  lasted 
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him  on  waking  with  the  tiny 
competition  of  their  beats.  He 
rose  at  five  every  day.  The 
officer  of  the  morning  watch, 
drinking  his  early  cup  of  coffee 
aft  by  the  wheel,  heard  through 
the  wide  orifice  of  the  copper 
ventilators  all  the  splashings, 
blowings,  and  splutterings  of 
his  captain's  toilet.  These  noises 
wonld  be  followed  by  a  sustained 
deep  murmur  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  recited  in  a  loud  earnest 
voice.  Five  minutes  afterwards 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  Cap- 
tain Whalley  emerged  out  of 
the  companion  hatchway.  In- 
variably he  paused  for  a  while 
on  the  stairs,  looking  all  round 
at  the  horizon ;  upwards  at 
the  trim  of  the  sails ;  inhal- 
ing deep  draughts  of  the 
fresh  air.  Only  then  he  would 
step  out  on  the  poop,  acknow- 
ledging the  hand  raised  to 
the  peak  of  the  cap  with  a 
majestic  and  benign  "Good 
morning  to  you."  He  walked 
the  deck  till  eight  scrupulously. 
Sometimes,  not  above  twice  a- 
year,  he  had  to  use  a  thick 
cudgel-like  stick  on  account  of 
a  sti&ess  in  the  hip— a  slight 
touch  of  rheumatism,  he  sup- 
posed. Otherwise  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  ills  of  the  flesh. 
At  the  ringing  of  the  breakfast 
bell  he  went  below  to  feed  his 
canaries,  wind  up  the  chrono- 
meters, and  take  the  head  of 
the  table.  From  there  he  had 
before  his  eyes  the  big  carbon 
photographs  of  his  daughter, 
her  husbimd,  and  two  fat-legged 
babies — ^his  grandchildren — set 
in  black  frames  into  the  maple- 
wood  bulkheads  of  the  cuddy. 
After  breakfast  he  dusted  the 
glass  over  these  portraits  him- 


self with  a  cloth,  and  brushed 
the  oil  painting  of  his  wife  with 
a  plummet  kept  suspended  from 
a  small  brass  hook  by  the  side 
of  the  heavy  gold  frame.  Then 
with  the  door  of  his  state-room 
shut,  he  would  sit  down  on  the 
couch  under  the  portrait  to  read 
a  chapter  out  of  a  thick  pocket 
Bible — her  Bibla  But  there 
were  days  when  he  only  sat 
there  for  half  an  hour  with  his 
finger  between  the  leaves  and 
the  closed  book  resting  on  his 
knees.  Perhaps  he  had  remem- 
bered suddenly  how  fond  of 
boat-sailing  she  used  to  be. 

She  had  been  a  real  shipmate 
and  a  true  woman  too.  Tou 
could  find  no  brighter,  cheerier 
home  afloat  than  under  the 
poop-deck  of  the  Condor^  with 
the  big  main  cabin  all  white  and 
gold,  garlanded  as  if  for  a  per- 
petual festival  with  an  unfading 
wreath.  She  had  decorated  the 
centre  of  every  panel  with  a 
cluster  of  home  flowers.  It 
took  her  a  twelvemonth  to  go 
round  the  cuddy  with  this 
labour  of  love.  To  him  it 
had  remained  a  marvel  of 
painting,  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  taste  and  skill;  and 
as  to  old  Swinburne,  his  mate, 
every  time  he  came  down  to  his 
meals  he  stood  transfixed  with 
admiration  before  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Tou  could  almost 
smell  these  roses,  he  declared, 
sniffing  the  faint  flavour  of 
turpentine  which  at  that  time 
pervaded  the  saloon,  and  (as 
he  confessed  afterwards)  made 
him  somewhat  less  hearty  than 
usual  in  tackling  his  food. 
But  there  was  nothing  of  the 
sort  to  interfere  with  his  enjoy- 
ment of   her  singing.      ''Mrs 
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a  oertain  satisfaotion,  apart 
from  his  more  intimate  feel- 
ing of  I068. 

After  he  had  purchased  the 
Fcdr  Maid  to  occupy  his  loneli- 
ness, he  hastened  to  accept  a 
rather  unprofitable  freight  to 
Australia  simply  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  his  daughter 
in  her  own  home.  What  made 
him  dissatisfied  there  was  not 
to  see  that  she  clung  now  to 
somebody  else,  but  that  the 
prop  she  had  selected  seemed 
on  closer  examination  *^  a  rather 
poor  stick  " — even  in  the  matter 
of  health*  He  disliked  his  son- 
in-law's  studied  civility  even 
more  than  his  method  of  hand- 
ling the  sum  of  money  he  had 
given  Ivy  at  her  marriage. 
But  of  his  apprehensions  he 
said  nothing.  Only  on  the 
day  of  his  departure,  when 
with  the  hall -door  open  he 
stood  holding  her  hands  and 
looking  steadily  into  her  eyes, 
he  had  said,  "You  know,  my 
dear,  all  I  have  is  for  you  and 
the  chicks.  Mind  you  write  to 
me  openly."  She  had  answered 
him  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
movement  of  her  head.  She 
resembled  her  mother  in  the 
colour  of  her  eyes,  and  in  char- 
acter— and  also  in  this,  that 
she  understood  him  without 
many  words. 

Sure  enough  she  had  to  write; 
and  some  of  these  letters  made 
Captain  Whalley  lift  his  white 
eyebrows.  For  the  rest  he  con- 
sidered he  was  reaping  the  true 
reward  of  his  life  by  being 
thus  able  to  produce  on  de- 
mand whatever  was  needed. 
He  had  not  enjoyed  himself 
so  much  in  a  way  since  his 
wife  had  died.     Characteristic- 


ally enough  his  son-in-law's 
punctuality  in  failure  caused 
him  at  a  distance  to  feel  a 
sort  of  kindness  towards  the 
man.  The  fellow  was  so  per- 
petually being  jammed  on  a  lee 
shore  that  to  charge  it  all  to 
his  reckless  navigation  would 
be  manifestly  unfair.  No,  no  I 
He  knew  well  what  that  meant. 
It  was  bad  luck.  His  own  had 
been  simply  marvellous,  but  he 
had  seen  in  his  life  too  many 
good  men — seamen  and  others 
—  go  under  with  the  sheer 
weight  of  bad  luck  not  to  re- 
cognise the  fatal  signs.  For 
all  that,  he  was  cogitating  on 
the  best  way  of  tying  up  very 
strictly  every  penny  he  had  to 
leave,  when,  with  a  preliminary 
rumble  of  rumours  (whose  first 
sound  reached  him  in  Shang- 
hai as  it  happened),  the  shock 
of  the  big  failure  came;  and, 
after  passing  through  the  phases 
of  stupor,  of  incredulity,  of  re- 
volted indignation,  he  had  to 
accept  the  fact  that  he  had 
nothing  to  speak  of  to  leave. 

Upon  that,  as  if  he  had  only 
waited  for  this  catastrophe,  the 
unlucky  man,  away  there  in 
Melbourne,  gave  up  his  un- 
profitable game,  and  sat  down 
— in  an  invalid's  bath-chair  at 
that  too.  "  He  will  never  walk 
again,"  wrote  the  wife.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  Captain 
Whalley  was  a  bit  staggered. 

The  Fair  Maid  had  to  go  to 
work  in  bitter  earnest  now.  It 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  pre- 
serving alive  the  memory  of 
Dare-devil  Harry  Whalley  in 
the  Eastern  Seas,  or  of  keeping 
an  old  man  in  pocket-money 
and  clothes,  with,  perhaps,  a 
bill  for  a   few  hundred   first- 
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understanding  endured  without 
protestations  of  gratitude  or 
regret.  He  would  have  been 
shocked  if  she  had  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  thank  him  in  so 
many  words,  but  he  found  it 
perfectly  natural  that  she 
should  tell  him  she  needed  two 
himdred  pounds. 

He  had  oome  in  with  the 
Fair  Maid  in  ballast  to  look 
for  a  freight  in  the  SofdUCa 
port  of  registry,  and  her  letter 
met  him  thera  Its  tenor  was 
that  it  was  no  use  minoing 
mattera  Her  only  resource 
was  in  opening  a  boarding- 
house,  for  which  the  prospects, 
she  judged,  were  good.  Grood* 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  make 
her  tell  him  frankly  that  with 
two  hundred  pounds  she  could 
make  a  start.  He  had  torn 
the  envelope  open,  hastily,  on 
deck,  where  it  was  handed  to 
him  by  the  ship-chandler's 
runner,  who  had  brought  his 
mail  at  the  moment  of  anchor- 
ing. For  the  second  time  in 
his  life  he  was  appalled,  and 
remained  stock-still  at  the 
cabin  door  with  the  paper 
trembling  between  his  fingers. 
Open  a  boarding-house  I  Two 
hundred  pounds  for  a  start  I 
The  only  resource!  And  he 
did  not  know  where  to  lay 
his  hands  on  two  hundred 
pence. 

All  that  night  Captain 
Whalley  walked  the  poop  of 
his  anchored  ship,  as  though 
he  had  been  about  to  close  with 
the  land  in  thick  weather,  and 
uncertain  of  his  position  after 
a  run  of  many  grey  days 
without  a  sight  of  sun,  moon, 
or  stars.  The  black  night 
twinkled    with     the     guiding 


lights  of  seamen  and  the 
steady  straight  lines  of  lights 
on  shore ;  and  all  around  the 
Fair  Maid  the  riding  lights  of 
ships  cast  trembling  trails  upon 
the  water  of  the  roadstead. 
Captain  Whalley  saw  not  a 
gleam  anywhere  till  the  dawn 
broke  and  he  found  out  that 
his  clothing  was  soaked  through 
with  the  heavy  dew. 

His  ship  was  awaka  He 
stopped  short,  stroked  his  wet 
beaid,  and  descended  the  poop 
ladder  backwards,  with  tired 
feet.  .  At  the  sight  of  him  the 
chief  officer,  loimging  about 
sleepily  on  the  quarter-deck, 
remained  open-mouthed  in  the 
middle  of  a  great,  early-morn- 
ing yawn. 

"Gkxxi  morning  to  you," 
pronounced  Captain  Whalley 
solemnly,  passing  into  the 
cabin.  But  he  checked  himself 
in  the  doorway,  and  without 
looking  back,  "By  the  bye," 
he  said,  "there  should  be  an 
empty  wooden  case  put  away 
in  the  lazaretto.  It  has  not 
been  broken  up — has  it?" 

The  mate  shut  his  mouth, 
and  then  asked  as  if  dazed, 
"What  empty  case,  sir?" 

"A  big  flat  packing-case 
belonging  to  that  painting  in 
my  room.  Let  it  be  taken 
up  on  deck  and  tell  the  car- 
penter to  look  it  over.  I  may 
want  to  use  it  before  long." 

The  chief  officer  did  not  stir 
a  limb  till  he  had  heard  the 
door  of  the  captain's  state- 
room slam  within  the  cuddy. 
Then  he  beckoned  aft  the 
second  mate  with  his  fore- 
finger to  tell  him  that  there 
was  something  "in  the  wind." 

When  the  bell  rang  Captain 
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and  with  a  thiok  stick  that 
resembled  a  weapon.  On  one 
side  the  new  Courts  of  Justice 
had  a  low  and  unadorned 
portico  of  squat  columns  half 
concealed  by  a  few  old  trees 
left  in  the  approach.  On  the 
other  the  pavilion  wings  of 
the  new  Colonial  Treasury  came 
out  to  the  line  of  the  street. 
But  Captain  Whalley,  who  had 
now  no  ship  and  no  home, 
remembered  in  passing  that  on 
that  very  site  when  he  first 
came  out  from  England  there 
had  stood  a  fishing  village,  a 
few  mat  huts  erected  on  piles 
between  a  muddy  tidal  creek 
and  a  miry  pathway  that 
went  writhing  into  a  tangled 
wilderness  without  any  docks 
or  water-worka 

No  ship — ^no  homa  And  his 
poor  Ivy  away  there  had  no 
home  either.  A  boarding-house 
is  no  sort  of  home  though  it 
^^7  got  you  a  living.  His 
feelings  were  horribly  rasped 
by  the  idea  of  the  boarding- 
house.  In  his  rank  of  life  he 
had  that  truly  aristocratic  tem- 
perament characterised  by  a 
scorn  of  vulgar  gentility  and 
prejudiced  views  as  to  the 
derogatory  nature  of  certain 
occupations.  For  his  own  part 
he  had  always  preferred  to 
be  sailing'  merchant  ships, 
which  is  a  straightforward 
occupation,  rather  than  to  be 
buying  and  selling  merchan- 
dise, of  which  the  essence  is 
to  get  the  better  of  some- 
body in  a  bargain — an  undigni- 
fied trial  of  wits  at  best.  His 
father  had  been  Colonel  Whalley 
(retired)  of  the  H.E.I.  Com- 
pany's service,  with  very 
slender  means  besides  his  pen- 


sion, but  with  distinguished 
connections.  He  could  remem- 
ber as  a  boy  how  frequently 
waiters  at  the  inns,  country 
tradesmen  and  small  people  of 
that  sort,  used  to  "My  lord" 
the  old  warrior  on  the  strength 
of  his  appearance. 

Captain  Whalley  himself  (he 
would  have  entered  the  Navy 
if  his  father  had  not  died  before 
he  was  fourteen)  had  something 
of  a  grand  air  which  would 
have  suited  an  old  and  glori- 
ous admiral;  but  he  became 
lost  like '  a  straw  in  an  eddy 
amongst  the  swarm  of  brown 
and  yellow  humanity  filling  a 
thoroughfare,  that  by  contrast 
with  the  vast  and  empty  avenue 
he  had  left  seemed  as  narrow  as 
a  lane  and  absolutely  riotous 
with  life.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  were  blue;  the  shops 
of  the  Chinamen  yawned  like 
cavernous  lairs;  heaps  of  non- 
descript merchandise  overflowed 
the  gloom  of  the  long  range  of 
arcades,  and  the  fiery  serenity 
of  sunset  took  the  middle  of  the 
street  from  end  to  end  with  a 
glow  like  the  reflection  of  a  fire. 
It  fell  on  the  bright  colours  and 
the  dark  faces  of  the  bare- 
footed crowd,  on  the  pallid 
yellow  backs  of  the  half -naked 
jostling  coolies,  on  the  accoutre- 
ments of  a  tall  Sikh  trooper  with 
a  parted  beard  and  fierce  mous- 
taches on  sentry  before  the 
gate  of  the  police  compound. 
Looming  very  big  above  the 
heads  in  a  red  haze  of  dtist, 
the  tightly  packed  car  of  the 
electric  tramway  navigated 
cautiously  up  the  human 
stream,  with  the  incessant 
blare  of  its  horn,  in  the  manner 
of  a  steamer  groping  in  a  fog. 
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lofty,  a  ripple  of  sunshine  flowed 
over  the  oeUings ;  and  the  peri- 
odioal  invasions  of  tourists  from 
some  passenger  steamer  in  the 
harbour  flitted  through  the  wind- 
swept dusk  of  the  apartments 
with  the  tumult  of  their  unfa- 
miliar voioes  and  impermanent 
presences,  like  relays  of  migra- 
tory shades  condemned  to  speed 
headlong  round  the  earth 
without  leaving  a  trace.  The 
babble  of  their  irruptions  ebbed 
out  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen ; 
the  draughty  corridors  and  the 
long  chairs  of  the  verandahs 
knew  their  sight -seeing  hurry 
or  their  prostrate  repose  no 
more;  and  Captain  Whalley, 
substantial  and  dignified,  left 
wellnigh  alone  in  the  vast 
hotel  by  each  light -hearted 
skurry,  felt  more  and  more  like 
a  stranded  tourist  with  no  aim 
in  view,  like  a  forlorn  travel- 
ler without  a  home.  In  the 
solitude  of  his  room  he  smoked 
thoughtfully,  gazing  at  the  two 
sea-chests  which  held  all  that 
he  could  call  his  own  in  this 
world.  A  thick  roll  of  charts 
in  a  sheath  of  sailcloth  leaned 
in  a  comer ;  the  flat  packing- 
case  containing  the  portrait  in 
oils  and  the  three  carbon  photo- 
graphs had  been  pushed  under 
the  bed.  He  was  tired  of  dis- 
cussing terms,  of  assisting  at 
surveys,  of  all  the  routine  of 
the  business.  What  to  the 
other  parties  was  merely  the 
sale  of  a  ship  was  to  him  a 
momentous  event  involving  a 
radically  new  view  of  existence. 
He  knew  that  after  this  ship 
there  would  be  no  other;  and 
the  hopes  of  bis  youth,  the 
exercise  of  his  abilities,  every 
feeling  and  achievement  of  his 


manhood,  had  been  indissolubly 
connected  with  ship&  He  had 
served  ships;  he  had  owned 
ships ;  and  even  the  year  or  so 
of  his  actual  retirement  from 
the  sea  had  been  made  bearable 
by  the  idea  that  he  had  only  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  full  of 
money  to  get  a  ship.  He  had 
felt  as  though  he  were  the 
owner  of  all  the  ships  in  the 
world.  The  selling  of  this  one 
was  weary  work ;  but  when  she 
passed  from  him  at  last,  when 
be  signed  the  last  receipt,  it 
was  as  though  all  the  ships 
had  gone  out  of  the  world  to- 
gether, leaving  him  on  the  shore 
of  inaccessible  oceans  with  seven 
hundred  pounds  in  his  handa 

Striding  firmly,  without 
haste,  along  the  quay.  Cap- 
tain Whalley  averted  his 
glances  from  the  familiar  road- 
stead. Two  generations  of  sea- 
men bom  since  his  first  day  at 
sea  stood  between  him  and  all 
these  ships  at  the  anchorage. 
His  own  was  sold,  and  he  had 
been  asking  himself.  What 
next? 

From  the  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness, of  inward  emptiness,— 
and  of  loss  too,  as  if  his  very 
soul  had  been  taken  out  of  him 
forcibly, — there  had  sprung  at 
first  a  desire  to  start  right  off 
and  join  his  daughter.  "  Here 
are  the  last  pence,"  he  would 
say  to  her;  "take  them,  my 
dear.  And  here's  your  old 
father :  you  must  take  him 
too." 

And  then  his  soul  recoiled,  as 
if  afraid  of  what  lay  hidden  at 
the  bottom  of  this  impulse. 
When  one  is  thoroughly  weary 
all  sorts  of  nonsense  come  into 
one's    head.      A  pretty  gift  it 
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the  tranquil  bearing  of  a  man 
who  had  proved  himself  fit  in 
every  sort  of  way  for  the  life 
of  his  choice.  He  strode  on 
squarely  imder  the  projecting 
brim  of  an  ancient  Panama  hat. 
It  had  a  low  crown,  a  crease 
through  its  whole  diameter,  a 
narrow  black  ribbon.  Imper- 
ishable and  a  little  discoloured, 
this  headgear  made  it  easy  to 
pick  him  out  from  afar  on 
thronged  wharves  and  in  the 
busy  streets.  He  had  never 
adopted  the  comparatively 
modem  fashion  of  pipeclayed 
cork  helmets.  He  disliked  the 
form;  and  he  hoped  he  could 
manage  to  keep  a  cool  head  to 
the  end  of  his  life  without  all 
these  contrivances  for  hygienic 
ventilation.  His  hair  was 
cropped  close,  his  linen  always 
of  immaculate  whiteness;  a 
suit  of  thin  grey  flannel,  much 
worn  but  scrupulously  brushed, 
floated  about  his  burly  limbs, 
adding  to  his  bulk  by  the  loose- 
ness of  its  cut.  The  years  had 
mellowed  the  good-humoured, 
imperturbable  audacity  of  his 
prime  into  a  temper  carelessly 
serene ;  and  the  leisurely  tap- 
ping of  his  iron-shod  stick 
accompanied  his  footfalls  with 
a  self-confident  sound  on  the 
flagstones.  It  was  impossible 
to  connect  such  a  fiine  presence 
and  this  unruffled  aspect  with 
the  belittling  troubles  of  pov- 
erty; the  man's  whole  exist- 
ence appeared  to  pass  before 
you,  facile  and  large,  in  the 
freedom  of  means  as  ample  as 
the  clothing  of  his  body. 

The  irrational  dread  of  hav- 
ing to  break  upon  his  five 
hundred  pounds  for  personal 
expenses  in  the  hotel  disturbed 


the  steady  poise  of  his  mind. 
There  was  no  time  to  losa  The 
bill  was  running  up.  He  nour- 
ished the  hope  that  this  sum 
would  perhaps  be  the  means,  if 
everything  else  failed,  of  ob- 
taining him  some  work  which, 
keeping  his  body  and  soul  to- 
gether (not  a  matter  of  great 
outlay),  would  enable  him  to  be 
of  use  to  his  daughter.  To  his 
mind  it  was  her  own  money 
which  he  employed,  as  it  weri, 
in  backing  her  father  princi- 
pally for  her  benefit.  Once  at 
work,  he  wotdd  help  her  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  earnings ; 
he  was  good  for  many  years  yet, 
and  this  boarding-house  busi- 
ness, he  argued  to  himself,  what- 
ever the  prospects,  could  not  be 
much  of  a  gold-mine  from  the 
first  start.  But  what  work? 
He  was  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any- 
thing in  an  honest  way  so  that 
it  came  quickly  to  his  hand; 
because  the  five  hundred  pounds 
must  be  preserved  intact  for 
eventual  use.  That  was  the 
great  point.  With  the  entire 
five  hundred  one  felt  a  substance 
at  one's  back ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  should  he  let  it 
dwindle  to  four-fifty  or  even 
four-eighty,  all  the  efficiency 
would  be  gone  out  of  the 
money,  as  though  there  were 
some  magic  power  in  the  round 
figure.  But  what  sort  of 
work? 

Confronted  by  that  haunting 
question  as  by  an  uneasy  ghost, 
for  whom  he  had  no  exorcis- 
ing formula,  Captain  Whalley 
stopped  short  on  the  apex  of  a 
small  bridge  spanning  steeply 
the  bed  of  a  canalised  tidal 
creek  with  granite  shores. 
Moored    between     the     square 
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glistening  surface  of  each  glassy 
shelL 

With  his  ohin  sunk  a  little, 
his  hands  behind  his  baok,  and 
the  end  of  his  stick  marking 
the  gravel  with  a  faint  waver- 
ing line  at  his  heels,  Captain 
Whalley  reflected  that  if  a  ship 
without  a  man  was  like  a  body 
without  a  soul,  a  sailor  without 
a  ship  was  of  not  much  more 
account  in  this  world  than  an 
aimless  log  adrift  upon  the  sea. 
The  log  might  be  sound  enough 
by  itself,  tough  of  fibre,  and 
hard  to  destroy — ^but  what  of 
that  I  And  a  sudden  sense  of 
uremediable  idleness  weighted 
his  feet  like  a  great  fatigue. 

A  succession  of  open  carriages 
came  bowling  along  the  new 
sea-road.  You  could  see  across 
the  wide  grassplots  the  discs  of 
vibration  made  by  the  spokes. 
The  bright  domes  of  the  para- 
sols swayed  lightly  outwards 
like  full-blown  blossoms  on 
the  rim  of  a  vase;  and  the 
quiet  sheet  of  dark-blue  water, 
crossed  by  a  bar  of  purple, 
made  a  background  for  the 
spinning  wheels  and  the  high 
action  of  the  horses,  whilst  the 
turbaned  heads  of  the  Indian 
servants  elevated  above  the 
line  of  the  sea  horizon  glided 
rapidly  on  the  paler  blue  of 
the  sky.  In  an  open  space 
near  the  little  bridge  each 
turn-out  trotted  smartly  in  a 
wide  curve  away  from  the  sun- 
set; then  pulling  up  sharp, 
entered  the  main  alley  in  a 
long  slow-moving  file  with  the 
great  red  stillness  of  the  sky 
at  the  back.  The  trunks  of 
mighty  trees  stood  all  touched 
virith  red  on  the  same  side,  the 
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air  itself  seemed  aflame  under 
the  high  foliage,  the  very 
ground  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
horses  was  red.  The  wheels 
turned  solemnly ;  one  after 
another  the  sunshades  drooped, 
folding  their  colours  like  gor- 
geous flowers  shutting  their 
petals  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
In  the  whole  half-mile  of 
human  beings  no  voice  uttered 
a  distinct  word,  only  a  faint 
thudding  noise  went  on  min- 
gled with  slight  jingling  sounds, 
and  the  motionless  heads  and 
shoulders  of  men  and  women 
sitting  in  couples  emerged 
stolidly  above  the  leather  of 
lowered  hoods — as  if  wooden. 
But  one  carriage  and  pair  com-* 
ing  late  did  not  join  the  line. 

It  fled  along  in  a  noiseless 
roll ;  but  on  entering  the 
avenue  one  of  the  dark  bays 
snorted  loudly,  arching  his 
neck  and  shying  against  the 
steel-tipped  pole;  a  flake  of 
foam  fell  from  the  bit  upon 
the  point  of  a  satiny  shoulder, 
and  the  dusky  face  of  the 
coachman  leaned  forward  at 
once  over  the  hands  taking  a 
fresh  grip  of  the  rein&  It 
was  a  long  dark-green  landau, 
having  a  digiufied  and  buoyant 
motion  between  the  sharply 
curved  0- springs,  and  a  sort 
of  strictly  official  majesty  in 
its  supreme  elegance.  It  seemed 
more  roomy  than  is  usual,  its 
horses  seemed  slightly  bigger, 
the  appointments  a  shade  more 
perfect,  the  servants  perched 
somewhat  higher  on  the  box. 
The  dresses  of  three  women — 
two  young  and  pretty,  and  one, 
handsome,  large,  of  mature 
age — seemed  to  fill  completely 
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self ;  men,  too,  like  poor  Evans, 
for  instanoe,  with  his  red  face, 
his  coal-black  whiskers,  and  his 
restless  eyes,  who  had  set  up 
the  first  patent  slip  for  re- 
pairing small  ships,  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  in  a  lonely 
bay  three  miles  up  the  coast. 
Mr  Denham  had  encouraged 
that  enterprise  too,  and  yet 
somehow  poor  Evans  had  ended 
by  dying  at  home  deucedly 
hard  up.  His  son,  they  said, 
was  squeezing  oil  out  of  cocoa- 
nuts  for  a  living  on  some  God- 
forsaken islet  of  the  Indian 
Ocean;  but  it  was  from  that 
patent  slip  in  a  lonely  wooded 
bay  that  had  sprung  the  work- 
shops of  the  Consolidated  Docks 
Company,  with  its  three  grav- 
ing basins  carved  out  of  solid 
rock,  its  wharves,  its  jetties,  its 
electric-light  plant,  its  steam- 
power  houses — ^with  its  gigantic 
sheer-legs,  fit  to  lift  the  heaviest 
weight  ever  carried  afloat,  and 
whose  head  could  be  seen  like 
the  top  of  a  queer  white  monu- 
ment peeping  over  bushy  points 
of  land  and  sandy  promontories, 
as  you  approached  the  New 
Harbour  from  the  west. 

There  had  been  a  time  when 
men  counted:  there  were  not 
so  many  carriages  in  the  colony 
then,  though  Mr  Denham,  he 
fancied,  had  a  buggy.  And 
Captain  Whalley  seemed  to  be 
swept  out  of  the  great  avenue 
by  the  swirl  of  a  mental  back- 
wash. He  remembered  muddy 
shores,  a  harbour  without  quays, 
the  one  solitary  wooden  pier 
(but  that  was  a  public  work) 
jutting  out  crookedly,  the  first 
coal-sheds  erected  on  Monkey 
Point,  that  caught  fire  mysteri- 


ously and  smouldered  for  days, 
so  that  amazed  ships  came  into 
a  roadstead  full  of  sulphurous 
smoke  and  the  sun  hung  blood- 
red  at  midday.  He  remembered 
the  things,  the  faces,  and  some- 
thing more  besides — like  the 
faint  flavour  of  a  cup  quaffed 
to  the  bottom,  like  a  subtle 
sparkle  of  the  air  that  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  atmosphere 
of  to-day. 

In  this  evocation,  swift  and 
full  of  detail  like  a  flash  of  mag- 
nesium light  into  the  niches  of 
a  dark  memorial  hall.  Captain 
Whalley  contemplated  things 
once  important,  the  efforts  of 
small  men,  the  growth  of  a 
great  place,  but  now  robbed 
of  all  consequence  by  the  great- 
ness of  accomplished  facts,  by 
hopes  greater  still ;  and  they 
gave  him  for  a  moment  such 
an  almost  physical  grip  upon 
time,  such  a  comprehension  of 
our  unchangeable  feelings,  that 
he  stopped  short,  struck  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  and 
ejaculated  mentally,  "  What 
the  devil  am  I  doing  here  I " 
He  seemed  lost  in  a  sort  of 
surprise;  but  he  heard  his 
name  called  out  in  wheezy 
tones  once,  twice — and  turned 
on  his  heels  slowly. 

He  beheld  then,  waddling 
towards  him  autocratically,  a 
man  of  an  old-fashioned  and 
gouty  aspect,  with  hair  as 
white  as  his  own,  but  with 
shaved  florid  cheeks,  and  wear- 
ing a  necktie — almost  a  neck- 
cloth— ^with  traversely  project- 
ing ends;  with  round  legs, 
round  arms,  a  round  body,  a 
round  face — and  generally  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  his  short 
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person  having  been  distended 
by  means  of  an  air-pump  as 
much  as  the  seams  of  his  cloth- 
ing would  stand.  This  was  the 
Master- Attendant  of  the  port. 
A  master -attendant  is  a  su- 
perior sort  of  harbour-master; 
a  person,  out  in  the  East,  of 
some  consequence  in  his  sphere ; 
a  Government  official,  a  magis- 
trate for  the  waters  of  the  port, 
and  possessed  of  vast  but  ill- 
defined  disciplinary  authority 
over  seamen  of  all  classes. 
This  particular  Master  -  At- 
tendant was  reported  to  con- 
sider it  miserably  inadequate, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
include  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  This  was  a  jocular 
exaggeration.  Captain  Eliott 
was    fairly  satisfied    with   his 


position,  and  nursed  no  incon- 
siderable sense  of  such  power 
as  he  had.  His  conceited  and 
tyrannical  disposition  did  not 
allow  him  to  let  it  dwindle  in 
his  hands  for  want  of  use.  The 
uproarious,  choleric  frankness  of 
his  comments  on  people's  char- 
acter and  conduct  caused  him 
to  be  feared  at  bottom ;  though 
in  conversation  many  pretended 
not  to  mind  him  in  the  least, 
others  would  only  smile  sourly 
at  the  mention  of  his  nami, 
and  there  were  even  some  who 
dared  to  pronounce  him  '^a 
meddlesome  old  ruffian."  But 
for  almost  all  of  them  the  pros- 
pect of  encountering  one  of 
Captain  EUott's  outbreaks  was 
nearly  as  distasteful  to  face  as 
a  chance  of  annihilation. 


{To  he  corUinued,) 
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MY    LORD    THE    BUCK. 

The  following  account  of  a  roebuck's  career,  up  to  the 
sixth  year  of  his  life,  ia  actual  fact,  and  written  from  personal 
knowledge.  Of  course  there  are  many  incidents  omitted ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  here  together  those  which  I 
considered  might  be  of  most  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
And  I  believe  that  those  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  roe- 
deer  will  be  interested  to  read  of  what  I  saw  happen  in  the 
''fairy  ring."  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  old  doe  wished  to 
combine  teaching  with  amusement,  for  the  game  was  evidently 
splendid  practice  in  rapid  turning.  How  often  the  life  of  a 
hunted  wild  animal  depends  on  its  ability  to  double  quickly  I 


The  first  time  I  saw  him  was 
in  the  company  of  his  mother 
and  a  sister,  whom  he  much 
resembled.  He  was  playing 
and  nibbling  along  the  soft 
edge  of  a  little  tarn.  What  a 
dainty,  nimble,  unconcerned- 
looking  little  person  he  was  1  I 
sat  hidden  on  a  hillock  about 
200  yards  distant  watching  the 
trio.  His  mother  was  a  very 
large  old  doe,  whom  I  had 
known  by  sight  for  several 
seasons ;  but  this  was  the  only 
one  in  which  she  had  been 
successful  in  rearing  both  her 
infants  to  such  an  age  of  semi- 
independence.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  poaching 
collie  destroyed  her  first  family. 
What  happened  to  the  collie  I 
alone  could  tell,  but  I  have 
private  reasons  for  not  doing 
so.  Out  of  the  old  doe's  second 
family  of  twins  one  survived— 
a  strapping  young  daughter. 

The  third  year  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, of  which  I  now 
write,  she  had  two  really  bonnie 
bairns  to  show,  and  very  careful 
and  watchful  she  was  of  them. 


Her  former  experiences  in  try- 
ing to  raise  a  family  had  taught 
her  much.  How  constantly  she 
jerked  up  her  head  and  stood 
almost  motionless  for  minutes 
together  looking  and  sniffing, 
the  only  movement  being  the 
twitching  of  her  large  ears  to 
keep  off  the  gnats,  which  were 
almost  intolerable.  She  was 
evidently  very  determined  to 
succeed  in  raising  a  son  and 
heir,  and  meant  to  avoid 
risks,  for  at  this  period  of 
his  life  her  male  offspring  was 
a  very  irresponsible  person, 
and  never  seemed  to  consider 
danger.  When  she  fed,  he 
amused  himself  picking  and 
nibbling  along  at  no  great 
distance  from  her  heel&  When 
she  bolted,  he  generally  bolted 
too,  running  alongside  with  his 
little  sister;  but  I  have  seen 
him  object  to  go,  and  then  his 
mamma  had  to  hustle  him,  with 
nose  and  foot,  in  no  gentle 
manner. 

On  the  August  day  when  I 
first  beheld  my  young  forest 
lordling  I   was    out   with   my 
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dappled  brats,  then  turned 
to  her  left  and  set  off  up  and 
over  the  ridge  on  her  side  of 
the  tarn,  the  brats  following, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  all  three 
were  oat  of  sight. 

I  oould  not  understand  the 
reason  of  this  movement.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  sign  or  sound 
of  an  enemy,  and  I  felt  abso- 
lutely certain  that  they  had  not 
winded  me,  for  the  air  was  still 
as  air  could  be.  I  resolved  to 
stalk  thenvAud  to  try  and  spy 
their  movements  a  second  time. 

Some  400  yards  ahead  was 
a  deep  yoimg  fir-planting,  to 
which  roe  often  run  when 
danger  threatens.  A  wide  fir- 
studded  hollow  lay  between  the 
ridge  and  the  planting.  If  the 
old  doe  had  not  taken  her  infants 
straight  to  covert,  my  best 
chance  of  a  second  view  was 
to  turn  southwards  and  come 
in  at  the  top  end  of  the  hollow 
near  the  young  planting.  This 
I  did,  and  as  I  was  cautiously 
advancing  to  spy  I  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  large  pair 
of  ears  appearing  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  and  not  more 
than  thirty  yards  from  me.  I 
dropped  into  the  heather  at 
once,  and  crawled  a  yard  or 
two  to  the  right  to  the  cover 
of  an  old  broken  tree.  Here  I 
cautiously  raised  myself  and 
peered  forward.  I  could  see 
no  more  than  the  back  of  the 
head  and  ears  of  a  large  doe, 
apparently  standing  listening. 
Presently  the  head  and  ears 
disappeared,  and  quickly  and 
silently  I  crept  forward  to 
another  tree  some  ten  yards 
farther  on.  Here  I  raised  my- 
self again,  and  found  the  doe  in 
full  view,  and  certainly  within 


a  gunshot  of  me.  She  appeared 
totally  unaware  of  my  presence, 
and  what  she  was  about  I  could 
not  imagine,  for  she  strolled 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  a 
man  might  who  was  making 
up  his  mind  about  something. 
Suddenly  she  sprang  forward 
a  yard  or  two  into  a  round 
open  space  in  the  heather, 
hitherto  unnoticed  by  me,  and 

As  if  from  out  of  the  very  earth, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
into  the  circle  jumped  Master 
Buck  and  his  sister,  and  before 
I  had  time  to  guess  at  what 
was  going  to  happen,  I  found 
myself  the  solitary  spectator  of 
certainly  the  most  novel  and 
graceful  circus  I  had  ever 
seen,  or  may  ever  hope  to  see 
again. 

Bound  went  the  old  doe  faster 
and  faster,  her  children  after 
her;  then  she  faced  about, 
chasing  the  latter  this  time; 
again,  she  turned  and  was 
followed;  and  so  the  game 
went  on.  Presently  all  three 
were  out  of  the  ring,  led  by  the 
doe,  and  bounding  away  through 
the  heather,  over  the  ridge  and 
out  of  sight.  I  thought  that  I 
had  seen  the  last  of  them  for 
one  day;  but  not  so:  back  I 
beheld  the  performers  coming 
at  full  gallop,  and  this  time 
they  had  another  performer 
with  them.  Last  year's  fawn 
had  joined  the  troupe.  On 
they  all  came  without  a  stop, 
and  into  the  fairy  ring,  where  I 
was  treated  to  another  grace- 
ful performance,  which  seemed 
rather  more  complicated  than 
the  first.  I  wish  I  had  studied 
it  better ;  but  I  was  so  surprised 
at  the  whole  thing,  and  it  was 
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at  the  risiiig  moon  and  flowing 
tide.  It  is  not  well  for  the 
timid  to  be  oat  by  a  woodland 
Highland  looh  in  the  early 
moments  of  darkness.  The 
strange  cries  and  sounds  from 
earth,  air,  and  water  are  weird 
in  the  extrema  I  know  a  man 
who  was  followed  off  the  hill 
by  something  shrieking  at  him 
in  the  dark.  He  had  a  fishing- 
rod  with  him  and  hit  at  the 
thing,  which  was  close  to  him, 
bat  he  never  touched  it,  and  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  a  yard's 
distance.  A  bird  it  most  have 
been,  but  of  what  sort  would 
be  difficult  to  tell ;  probably  it 
was  an  owL 

When  the  shadows  were  be- 
ginning to  deepen  round  the 
loch  how  often  I  have  seen  the 
Buck,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times in  company,  appear  sud- 
denly by  its  waters,  as  if  from 
nowhere,  and  come  feeding 
towards  me,  often  to  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  my  hid- 
ing-place beneath  a  low-spread- 
ing fir-trea  Once  I  could 
almost  have  thrown  my  cap  on 
him ;  but  he  passed  away  feed- 
ing across  the  wind,  without 
ever  seeming  to  be  aware  of 
danger.  And  when  it  was 
almost  too  dark  to  see  any- 
thing, he  has  come  splashing 
through  the  shallow  water  till 
I  fancied  he  could  only  be  a  few 
yards  distant.     Several    times 


this  happened  within  less  than 
half  an  hour  of  rapid  firing  at 
ducks.  Either  the  darkness 
rendered  him  bold  or  it  made 
him  foolish.  I  have  never  de- 
cided which.  If  he  happened 
to  get  wind  of  me  when  I  was 
going  off  the  hill  in  the  moon- 
light or  darkness,  he  would  go 
bounding  away  through  the 
heather  barking  like  a  collie, 
and  I  could  hear  him  stamping 
about  on  the  hard  dry  knolls  on 
my  left,  evidently  in  no  end  of 
a  rage  at  being  disturbed  at 
such  an  hour. 

I  saw  him  fired  at  more  than 
once  during  his  third  year, 
when  the  guns  were  out  after 
blackgame,  but,  to  my  joy,  each 
time  he  escaped — once  from  a 
shot  at  dose  quartera  How  he 
was  missed  is  a  wonder,  but  he 
was,  and  I  was  glad,  for  he 
looked  a  promising  buck,  and  I 
had  a  personal  interest  in  him. 

How  many  roedeer  are 
knocked  over  by  shot-guns  in 
a  drive,  like  hares  and  rabbits  I 
If  only  the  organisers  of  these 
roe-drives  knew  what  splendid 
stalking  the  gallant  little  roe- 
buck affords,  I  am  sure  they 
would  spare  him  for  the  more 
noble  method  of  sport.  And, 
as  I  believe  I  have  read  in 
Millais*  excellent  work  on  deer, 
a  good  pair  of  roebuck  horns  is 
a  far  rarer  trophy  than  a  pair 
from  the  head  of  a  stag. 


IIL 


My  lord  the  Buck  in  his 
fourth  year  was  more  advanced 
for  his  age  than  any  roe  that  I 
remember  to  have  seen.  I 
studied  his  head  through  the 
glass  on  more  than  one  occasion. 


and  was  struck  at  once  by  the 
fine  set-on  of  the  horns  for  so 
young  an  animal.  Most  of  the 
heads  which  I  have  seen  at  my 
old  home,  belonging  to  what  I 
judged    to    be    f our  -  year  -  old 
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firm,  took  as  quiok  and  cool 
an  aim  as  I  oould,  and  fired. 
He  feU. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get 
up  to  where  he  lay ;  bat  judge 
of  my  disgust  to  find  that  I 
had  knocked  over  a  wretched 
little  three-year-old,  with  horns 
like  penknife  handles  —  *'just 
wee  bit  stickies,"  as  I  heard 
them  described  afterwards. 

However,  it  is  well  to  be 
philosophical.  My  big  friend 
was  still  to  be  got,  and  no 
doubt  this  little  fellow  would 
taste  as  well  as  he  in  a  pasty. 
I  foimd,  too,  that  I  had  made 
an  interesting,  if  flukey,  shot. 
My  rifle  was  sighted  rather 
high  and  to  the  right,  which 
fact  I  had  forgotten  to  allow 
for  in  firing,  with   the  result 


that  the  buUet  had  caught  the 
little  buck  on  the  extreme  end 
of  his  spine  and  paralysed  him. 
So  the  venison  was  very  little 
spoilt ;  but  otherwise  he  had  no 
luck,  for  half  an  inch  more  to 
the  right  would  have  missed 
him! 

I  soon  had  him  gralloched, 
and  with  feet  coupled  together 
I  slung  him  over  my  shoulder 
and  strode  off  to  the  forester's 
house,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  distant. 

Whether  my  lord  the  Buck 
was  a  witness  to  the  murder 
of  his  relative  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  he  deserted 
this  part  of  the  big  wood  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  At  any 
rate,  I  saw  him  there  no  more 
before  I  had  to  go  South. 


IV. 


The  year  following  I  was 
late  in  getting  North.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  September  ere 
I  got  up  to  the  haunts  of  the 
roe.  As  usual,  I  made  my  first 
inquiries  from  the  keepers,  and 
balanced  what  they  told  me 
against  what  I  heard  later 
from  the  forester.  Without  a 
doubt,  from  both  accounts,  my 
lord  the  Buck  had  been  back 
in  his  old  haunts  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  was  reported  to  have 
'' jist  a  graund  heed." 

He  had  been  frequently  seen 
feeding,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
on  a  field  of  clover  belonging 
to  the  forester,  and  generally 
in  the  company  of  two  large 
does.  The  clover  had  been  cut 
by  this  time ;  but  he  had  been 
seen  also  on  the  ^^foggage" 
(Angliciy  aftermath)  once  or 
twice,  just  before  dark. 


The  clover-field  bordered  on 
the  fir- wood  directly  below  the 
big  hollow,  which  was  my  lord's 
domain.  I  easily  found  two 
paths  leading  from  the  hoUow 
to  the  clover,  and  on  the  second 
evening  of  my  arrival  home  I 
took  up  a  position  shortly  be- 
fore dark  in  view  of  one  of 
these  paths,  but  saw  nothing 
of  the  Buck.  The  next  even- 
ing I  watched  the  other  path, 
with  no  better  luck.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  he  had  shifted 
his  quarters,  for  I  saw  the  two 
does  on  each  occasion  drifting 
down  towards  the  clover  with- 
out their  lord  and  master.  I 
therefore  resolved  on  an  early 
morning  prowl,  and  two  or 
three  days  later  was  on  the 
hill  before  dawn.  There  was 
a  fading  moon  in  the  western 
skies,  whose  silver  light  helped 
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mud  beyond.  There  was  no 
good  trying  another  shot  at 
that  distance  when  he  ran,  so 
I  just  sat  down  and  felt  glum. 
I  should  have  aimed  lower,  I 
suppose,  having  to  fire  down- 
hUl. 

I  never  had  another  chanoe 
of  a  shot  at  him  that  season, 
although  I  saw  him  frequently, 
and  stalked  him  again  and 
again*  He  became  as  cunning 
as  a  fox,  and  knew  every  turn  of 
the  undulating  wooded  ground 
on  which  he  lived. 


After  I  went  South  others 
tried  for  him,  but  with  no  better 
luck  than  mine. 

He  was  easily  distinguishable, 
having  broken  the  top  o£P  the 
left  horn. 

I  have  now  beside  me  what 
I  feel  pretty  certain  is  the  right 
horn  eJied  in  this,  his  fifth,  year. 
It  was  picked  up  by  the  forester 
in  the  heather  near  his  haunta 
It  measures  9^  inches  in  length 
and  5f  inches  round  the  burr. 
The  brow -point  is  3^  inches 
long. 


v. 


There  is  a  curious  prejudice 
in  my  part  of  the  world  against 
killing  roe  before  August.  Our 
folk  say  that  roe  are  not  in 
season  before  that  month,  which 
of  course  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est hesitation  in  saying  is  crass 
ignoranca  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  bucks  are  off  on  their 
honeymoon  about  the  beginning 
of  August.  In  late  spring  and 
through  the  summer  they  are  in 
fair  condition,  and  have  heads 
dear  of  velvet,  besides  having 
thin  coats,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  show  up  good  heads  far 
better  than  do  heavy  grey  winter 
ones.  After  August,  too,  a  roe's 
hair  gets  loose,  and  by  October, 
when  most  roe  are  Ulled,  they 
have  coats  which  could  be  pulled 
out  in  handfuk. 

But  for  fear  of  offending  I 
have  never  attempted  to  kill  a 
buck  before  August,  a  mistake 
that  I  regret ;  for  had  I  had  my 
rifle  with  me  one  day  in  April 
last  year  when  out  for  a  spy  on 
the  hill,  I  doubt  not  but  that  I 
could  have  slain  the  finest  buck 


I  ever  saw.  And  that  buck 
was  undoubtedly  my  lord  of 
other  yeara 

He  was  standing,  when  I 
came  on  him  at  midday,  by  a 
little  loch  among  the  trees  and 
heather,  near  to  the  spot  where 
we  had  first  met,  six  years  be- 
fore. His  head  was  turned 
from  me  as  he  gazed  windward 
across  the  water,  and  a  doe  lay 
at  his  feet.  I  liad  come  sud- 
denly over  a  ridge,  and  found 
myself  not  thirty  yards  from 
either  of  them,  with  the  doe 
looking  straight  at  ma  She 
rose  stiffly,  and  her  movement 
caused  the  buck  to  turn  his 
head.  He  was  really  a  grand 
beast.  The  full  deep  coronates, 
stout  dark  horns,  rough  as 
ancient  birch-trees,  with  long 
curved  points  above,  formed  a 
head  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
on  any  living  buck  before.  It 
was  a  head  to  dream  of, — and 
if  I  had  only  had  my  rifle,  the 
wearer  of  those  grand  horns 
was  at  my  mercy. 

I  plugged  an  imaginary  bullet 
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three  stood  still  gazing  at  him 
in  rapt  astonishment,  while  he 
gazed  inqairingly  back  at  us, 
with  a  look  which  said,  ^'  Is  not 
the  Sabbath  my  own  to  rest  ?  " 
Then  he  rose,  and  with  two 
loud  sharp  barks  disappeared 
over  the  hill.  I  have  never 
seen  him  sinoe.  I  sought  him 
many  timea,  but  his  powers  of 
evasion  were  superior  to  mine 
of  pursuit.  At  times  I  almost 
wondered  if  he  was  not  some 
uncanny  phantom,  the  ghost  of 
a  great  buck  of  the  Pleistocene 
Age.  But  no,  it  is  he  whom  I 
knew  from  babyhood,  grown 
now  to  be  a  great  lord  of  the 
forest,  and  a  master  of  wood- 
craft. Are  not  the  marks  of  his 
horns  on  every  sapling  within 
his  domain  ?  Everywhere  there 
is  evidence  of  a  material  body, — 
and  of  mischief  and  temper.     I 


feel  practically  certain  that  the 
shed  horn  on  the  table  beside 
me  is  one  that  I  once  saw 
gracing  my  lord's  noble  brow, 
and  that  the  "velvet"  in  the 
drawer  was  stripped  by  hunself 
from  the  horns  he  carried  last 
spring.  He  is  just  a  cunning, 
cunning  old  buck.  Whether  we 
may  ever  meet  again  seems 
doubtful  Circumstances  have 
made  it  unlikely  from  my  point 
of  view.  But  if  he  is  not  to 
belong  to  me,  after  knowing 
and  studying  him  for  so  long,^ 
I  can  only  wish  that  he  may 
go  scot-free  all  his  day&  Hu 
grace  is  his  own,  his  charm 
perhaps  that  of  the  fairies. 
Who  has  ever  shot  a  buck  that 
he  saw  initiated  in  the  bewilder- 
ing turns  and  doubling  of  the 
fairies'  ring? 

Hugh  M.  Wareand. 
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was  to  turn  up  now,  I  should 
take  him  onl"  And  the 
brigadier  had  every  cause  for 
anxiety,  for  the  under-features 
of  Minie  ELloof  oould  swallow  a 
thousand  men,  and  still  leave  a 
mocking  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  salient&  Troop  after 
troop  of  Dragoons  broke  into 
extended  order,  and  spread 
away  to  either  flank.  The 
front  became  wider  and  wider, 
and  yet  no  rifle-shot.  The 
main  body  and  the  guns  halted 
and  waited,  momentarily  ex- 
pecting  to  hear  that  intonation 
of  the  double  echo,  which  in  a 
second  would  change  the  whole 
history  of  the  day.  But  it 
never  came.  The  little  brown 
specks,  which  had  vanished 
into  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tain, commenced  to  reappear 
amongst  the  stunted  vegeta- 
tion on  the  cresta  At  first  it 
needed  strong  glasses  to  dis- 
tinguish the  moving  bodies 
from  the  clumps  of  blurred 
bush-shadow.  Then  out  twink- 
led that  little  star  of  light 
which  means  so  much  to  the 
general  in  the  field.  Gaily  it 
caught  the  rising  eflbrts  of  the 
sun,  and  threw  to  brigadier 
and  staff  the  welcome  news 
that  the  summit  of  Minie  Kloof 
was  clear. 

'^  Thank  Providence  for  that  I 
we  will  be  in  Strydenburg  to- 
night," and  the  brigadier 
oantered  on  into  the  pass 
while  the  main  body  of  his 
command  moved  leisurely  after 
him  towards  the  natural  fast- 
nes&  It  must  have  been  from 
places  on  the  great  South 
African  tableland  such  as  this 
that  Bider  Haggard  drew  his 
inspirations  to  invent  the  hid- 
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den  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa 
— charming  rock  -  bound  em- 
pires familiar  to  us  all.  How 
many  will  there  be  who  have 
trekked  through  and  through 
the  new  British  colonies,  and 
not  been  struck  with  the  many 
mountain-locked  valleys  which 
abound  1  Valleys  as  fertile 
and  pleasant  as  any  in  the 
legends  of  fairy  tale ;  or,  to  be 
less  fanciful  in  simile,  as  bright 
in  being  and  as  difficult  of 
approach  as  Afridi  Tirah  in 
early  autumn.  Such  a  valley 
we  found  within  the  outer 
barrier  of  Minie  Kloof.  A 
valley  small  in  its  propor- 
tions, it  is  true,  but  none  the 
less  fertile.  A  dainty  brook 
of  crystal  clearness  gave  life 
to  the  barren  hillsides.  The 
silt  of  a  thousand  years  of 
summer  torrents  had  furnished 
each  niche  and  recess  with  a 
mould  Goshen-like  in  its  rich- 
ness. Here,  amongst  luxuriant 
groves  of  almost  tropical 
splendour,  nestled  the  inevitable 
farmstead, — a  white  residence 
which  had  once  possessed  some 
architectural  beauty,  and  an 
outcrop  of  bams  and  subsidiary 
mansions  unpretentious  in  de- 
sign, squalid  in  arrangement. 
The  staff  of  the  New  Cavalry 
Brigade  dismounted  before  the 
farmer's  door  and  called  for 
refreshment.  For  the  moment 
one  possessed  the  mental  vision 
of  a  pink-cheeked  milk-maiden 
— the  panel-picture  of  civilised 
imagination  —  short  of  skirt, 
dainty  in  neck  and  arm, 
symmetrical  and  sweet  in  per- 
son and  carriage.  It  is  of  such 
that  the  thirsty  soldier  dreams. 
The  vision  came.  A  slovenly 
hack  from  the  kitchen  obeyed 
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Earth  and  sky  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  rain  of  pre- 
ceding days;  or  it  may  have 
been  that  the  storms  which 
had  distressed  us  had  been 
purely  local,  for  we  had  struck 
a  great  waterless  plain  which 
showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
moisture.  The  shuffling  mules 
and  lumbering  waggonschurned 
up  a  pungent  dust;  a  great 
spiral  pillar  of  brown  cloud 
mushroomed  out  above  the 
column ;  no  breath  of  air  gave 
relief  from  the  vertical  rigour 
of  the  sun;  the  great  snake- 
like column  sweated  and  panted 
across  the  open,  reporting  its 
presence  to  every  keen-sighted 
Dutchman  within  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles. 

We  have  seen  the  beauties  of 
the  Karoo;  but  we  cannot  blind 
ourselves  to  its  defects,  for  they 
are  more  numerous  than  its 
beauties.  At  its  best  it  is  a 
great  stagnant  desert,  studded 
here  and  there  with  some  re- 
deeming oasea  Its  verdure 
smacks  of  the  wilderness. 
Stunted  brown  and  grey,  the 
heather  from  which  these  roll- 
ing steppes  take  their  name 
is  stranger  to  the  more  clement 
tinge  of  green,  which  is  the 
harbinger  of  a  soil  less  saplesa 
Yet  a  peculiar  fascination 
militates  against  a  general  con- 
demnation of  the  pitiless  Karoo. 
One  cannot  altogether  banish 
from  one's  mind  the  memories 
of  a  summer  night  upon  those 
wastes.  Those  of  you  who 
have  laboured  in  the  desert  of 
the  Egyptian  Soudan  will 
realise  what  is  meant  —  can 
feel  as  we  feel  towards  the 
veldt  of  the  Karoo.  There 
is  in  that  mysterious,  almost 
uncanny,   fascination  of  those 


cool  nights  which  succeed  a 
griUing  day  a  something  which 
you  always  look  back  upon  with 
delight.  What  this  influence 
is,  you  can  never  precisely  say ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
it.  .  •  • 

At  midday  the  New  Cavalry 
Brigade  came  to  a  halt*at  some 
mud  holes,  which  furnished 
sufficient  clayey  water  of  the 
consistency  of  gruel  to  allow 
the  sobbing  gun  -  teams  and 
transport  animals  to  moisten 
their  mouths.  Water  for  the 
men  there  was  little,  except 
the  pittance  which  they  were 
allowed  to  draw  from  the 
regimental  water-oarts.  Neither 
was  there  shade  from  the  mer- 
ciless sun.  The  six  inches  of 
spare  Karoo  bush,  though  it 
served  as  a  nibble  for  the  less 
fastidious  of  animals,  was  use- 
less either  as  bed  or  shade ; 
other  vegetable  growth  there 
was  none  within  sight.  Men 
crawled  under  waggons  and 
water-carts  if  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  themselves 
near  them,  or,  unrolling  their 
blankets,  extended  them  as  an 
awning,  and  burrowed  under- 
neath. The  oppression  of  that 
still  heat!  Fifty  yards  away 
the  atmosphere  became  a  sim- 
mering mirage;  the  outposts 
lost  all  semblance  of  nature's 
form,  and  stood  out  exagger- 
ated in  the  middle  distance  as 
great  blurs  of  brown  and  black. 
But  it  is  only  a  passing  in- 
convenience. In  an  hour  or 
two  the  strength  of  that  great, 
fiery,  pitiless  sun  will  be  on 
the  wane;  if  it  were  other- 
wise, then,  indeed,  would  the 
Karoo  be  a  desert.  So  you 
doze — ^it  is  too  hot  to  sleep — 
and  thank  Fortune  that  you 
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picturesque.  We'  know  that  it 
is  a  favourite  theme  for  the 
artist's  brusL  And  even  in 
this  utilitarian  age,  when  the 
genius  of  man  has  shorn  war 
of  much  of  the  panoply  with 
which  the  calling  of  arms  is 
associated  in  peace,  there  is 
something  attractive  in  the 
communion  of  great  soldiers  in 
the  field.  The  glory  of  war  is 
not  all  cock-feathers  and  steel 
scabbards.  In  fact,  the  bril- 
liant colours  which  blend  so 
well  with  the  pasture  -  green 
and  brick-red  of  Europe  would 
offend  the  eye  if  grouped  upon 
the  russet  veldt — would  seem 
as  incongruous  as  a  flamingo 
perching  upon  a  hay-rick.  It 
is  an  interesting  picture.  The 
two  generals  standing  together 
a  little  apart  from  their  staffs, 
which  mingle  in  friendly  inter- 
course. The  lines  of  dismount- 
ed orderlies  holding  the  horses 
from  which  the  officers  have 
just  dismoimted.  The  senior 
general  is  a  tall  spare  man, 
just  overlapping  the  prime 
of  life.  It  is  more  than  the 
powdered  dust  that  makes  his 
moustaches  appear  so  fair.  He 
is  a  man  careful  of  personal  ap- 
pearance. From  head  to  foot 
his  uniform  of  modest  brown 
fits  him  as  would  a  glove — to 
borrow  from  the  sayings  of  a 
fair  cousin  across  the  Atlantic, 
— the  fit  of  everything  is  so 
perfect  that  it  looks  as  if  he 
had  been  melted  and  poured 
molten  into  a  karki  casing. 
The  sombre  dirt  colour  is  re- 
lieved, by  the  scarlet  and  gold 
upon  his  peaked  cap  and  collar, 
and  the  long  string  of  kaleido- 
scopic colour  on  his  breast 
which  speaks  of  many  tented 
fields  —  and  maybe    as    many 


« fields  of  doth-of-gold,"  for  it 
does  not  take  war  alone  now  to 
decorate  the  breast,  or  to  bind 
spur-straps  across  the  instep  of 
a  knight.  The  brigadier  stands 
in  contrast  to  his  senior.  He 
is  as  tall  a  man,  more  command- 
ing in  carriage,  but  of  very 
different  temperament  and  gait. 
It  is  no  studied  negligence 
which  has  arranged  the  care- 
less inconsistency  of  his  dress. 
It  is  but  the  mind  speaking 
through  the  person.  He  wears 
nothing  that  has  cost  a  tailor 
a  minute's  thought  to  shapa 
His  staff  cap  is  set  askew ;  his 
badges  of  staff  distinction  have 
obviously  been  sewn  into  posi- 
tion by  some  unskilled  crafts- 
man— probably  his  soldier  ser- 
vant. His  tunic  tells  its  own 
story  of  two  years'  campaigning 
in  the  rough;  while  the  Mauser 
pist(d  strapped  to  the  nut-brown 
belt  which  Wilkinson  designed 
to  carry  a  sword,  speaks  elo- 
quently of  the  wearer's  appre- 
ciation of  the  latter  weapon  as 
part  of  a  general  officer's  service 
equipment.  But  as  you  look  at 
the  two — the  one  dandy  and 
smart,  the  other  rough  and 
workmanlike — you  can  feel  the 
personality  of  the  junior,  while 
the  senior  means  no  more  to 
you  than  a  clothier's  model. 
This  may  not  convey  much 
meaning  to  the  average  lay- 
man. But  men — illiterate,  un- 
cultured, fighting  men  —  see 
and  appreciate  all  this,  and  it 
means  much  to  them.  Know, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no 
keener  judge  of  human  char- 
acter and  human  mind  than  the 
cherub  of  the  gutter.  It  is  from 
these  guttersnipe,  grown  into 
men,  that  the  fighting  ranks  of 
the  great  British  army  are  filled. 
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about  in  this  disturbed  coun- 
try alone.  I  agree  with  you, 
Colonel;  but  you  must  allow 
that  in  view  of  the  present 
circumstances  it  would  be  in- 
advisable for  us  to  be  caught  in 
detail" 

One  cannot  blind  oneself  to 
the  fact  that  all  this  is  very 
childish.  But  then  the  man 
who  undertakes  life  in  the 
army  must  be  prepared  to  be 
a  schoolboy  to  the  end  of  his 
service.  It  ill  becomes  a  briga- 
dier or  any  officer  wearing  his 
Majesty's  uniform — as  the  ex- 
pression goes — to  practise  small 
deceits  even  to  bring  about  a 
situation  calculated  to  be  for 
the  public  convenience.  Yet 
what  loophole  remained  to  the 
brigadier  to  have  acted  other- 
wise. For  reasons  which  are 
evident  from  his  conversation, 
his  senior  had  determined  not 
to  recognise  him  as  an  inde- 
pendent force,  but  to  hug  him 
until  all  danger  real  or  imag- 
inary was  past.  It  is  the  tram- 
mels of  discipline  such  as  this 
that  break  the  hearts  of  the 
stalwarts  in  our  service,  and 
rack  the  national  war-chest  to 
the  bottom.  Can  you  blame 
the  brigadier,  alive  to  the  press- 
ing exigency  of  the  situation, 
when,  having  exhausted  the 
man-to-man  arguments  of  com- 
mon reason,  he  descended  to 
the  practice  of  a  subterfuge  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  a  man 
whose  only  object  appeared  to 
be  to  satisfy  his  own  personal 
peace  of  mind?  What  other 
course  was  open  to  him  ?  Yet 
we  doubt  if  the  senior  was 
conscious  of  the  futility  of  his 
direction.  He  had  one  object 
in  view.  He  was  possessed 
with  a  single  desire,  which  was 


to  avoid  disaster.  In  its  limited 
sense  his  action  was  laudable 
enough ;  but  what  would  the 
owner  of  a  racehorse  say  to  the 
jockey  who,  after  having  ridden 
a  sound  horse  in  a  race,  volun- 
teered the  information  that  he 
had  never  extended  his  mount 
out  of  consideration  for  its 
sinews  ?  The  care  of  the  jockey 
is  parallel  to  that  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  men  who  have  led 
columns  in  this  war — except 
that  there  has  been  no  judge 
in  the  box  to  balance  the  merits 
of  each  case.  The  judge  has 
been  far  away  in  Pretoria,  and 
the  jockey  has  furnished  his  own 
estimate  of  the  running.  .  .  . 

So  the  New  Cavalry  Brigade 
remained  outspanned  by  the 
mud -holes,  while  the  other 
column  passed  through  it  and 
bore  away  in  search  of  the 
Prieska  Road.  The  rearguard 
of  the  moving  force  was  brought 
up  by  a  Colonial  corps,  which 
had  originally  been  raised  in 
Natal  by  the  brigadier  of  the 
New  Cavalry  Brigade.  Of 
course  the  personnel  in  the 
ranks  had  long  since  changed. 
Changed,  be  it  said  with  regret, 
for  the  worse.  But  there  was 
still  remaining  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  original  stock — 
stock  that  had  been  second  to 
none.  As  the  rearguard  passed 
through,  a  great  burly  corporal 
cantered  up  to  the  packing-case 
table  at  which  the  staff  of  the 
New  Cavalry  Brigade  had  just 
sat  down  to  lunch,  shouting, 
"Say,  where  is  the  ole  man?" 

The  brigadier  rose  with  a 
smile. 

Corporal.  "  I  heard  that  you 
were  here,  sir,  and  I  couldn't 
go  by  without  speaking.  Lord, 
what  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  it  is 
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Boad.  As  it  is  essential  that 
the  pass  over  Minie  Kloot 
should  be  kept  clear  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned details,  the  G.O.C.  directs 
that  the  proposed  reconnais- 
sance to  Strydenburg  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  troops  which 
would  have  been  used  for  the 
reconnaissance  be  sent  to  hold 
Minie  Kloof.  As  soon  as  the 
New  Cavahy  Brigade  is  com- 
plete, it  will  follow  with  all 
speed  upon  the  direct  road  to 
Prieska.  Under  no  circum- 
stances are  other  arrangements 
to  be  mada" 

The  occasion  was  not  oppor- 
tune for  an  expression  of  the 
brigadier's  feelings,  but  his  sil- 
ence was  eloquent.  There  was 
no  hope  for  it :  it  was  a  written 
order  from  a  senior,  and  we  had 
no  choice  but  to  obey. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  Christ- 
ian de  Wet  is  the  best  general 
that  the  war  produced  from  the 
ranks  of  our  enemy.  It  is  not 
our  present  intention  to  debate 
upon  this  subject ;  but  this 
much  can  be  said  with  confid- 
ence, that  he  has  been  the  most 
fortunate  of  leaders.  On  every 
occasion  in  which  he  has  been 
hard  pressed,  when  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  he  has  found 
himself  at  the  end  of  his  tether, 
the  pendulum  of  fortune  has 
favoured  him  in  its  swing. 
Often  enough  he  has  saved  his 
skin  through  the  culpable  stu- 
pidity of  his  pursuers.  But 
even  when  he  has  almost  been 
cornered  by  the  very  best  of 
leaders  and  men  that  the  British 
Empire  can  produce,  the  law  of 
chances  has  stood  by  him.  A 
meddling  contradictory  tele- 
gram from  headquarters,  a 
thunderstorm     or     a     swollen 


river,  has  times  without  num- 
ber saved  the  slippery  com- 
mandant at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Take  the  present  instance.  It 
subsequently  proved  that  if  the 
brigadier  had,  as  he  intended, 
moved  upon  Strydenburg,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  same  day 
that  he  was  directed  by  his 
superior  officer  to  stand  fast 
and  hold  the  Minie  Kloof, 
he  woiUd  have  arrived  at  his 
goal  practically  simultaneously 
with  the  guerilla  chieftain.  The 
New  Cavalry  Brigade  would 
have  borne  down  upon  the 
little  Karoo  hamlet,  fresh  and 
in  the  full  spirit  of  men  new 
to  war  and  '*  spoiling  for  the 
fight";  men  just  sufficiently 
blooded  in  their  preliminary 
skirmish  to  have  confidence 
both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
general,  and — and  this  is  the 
exasperating  nature  of  the  story 
— while  the  British  troopers 
would  have  ridden  robustly 
into  battle,  De  Wet  and  hu 
following  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  receive  them.  Un- 
prepared for  the  arrival  of 
fredi  troops,  spoiled  of  guns, 
train,  and  ammunition,  kicked 
and  harried  by  the  gallant 
Plumer's  tenacity,  riddled  and 
torn  by  Nanton's  armoured 
trains,  harassed  by  Heneker 
and  Crabbe,  panting  for  rest, 
they  would  have  been  no  match 
for  blood-seeking  dragoons  and 
a  Horse  ArtiUery  battery  that 
had  been  studying  range-find- 
ing in  South  Africa  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Magersfontein. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  shrug 
our  shoulders  and  say,  "The 
pity  of  it,"  while  we  pay  the 
extra  twopence  in  the  income- 
tax  which  our  confidence  in 
efiete  leaders,  and  disinclination 
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An  omnivorous  appetite,  a 
plethora  of  bad  language,  a 
deep  and  sincere  afiPeotion  for 
Number  One — are  they  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  virtues  ? 
If  not,  then  virtue,  I  fear,  Moroo 
had  none.  Nor  again  had  he 
many  positive  or  at  least  actively 
objectionable  vices.  Nay  rather, 
his  intense  and  grotesque  ugli- 
ness, his  whimsical  disposition, 
the  unfailing  readiness  with 
which  he  lent  himself  to  be 
made  a  fool  of  on  every  possible 
occasion,  were  so  many  points 
in  his  favour. 

As  to  his  appetite,  then,  which 
formed  a  full  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  not  uneventful  life. 
He  was  given  to  me  by  a 
washerwoman  who  used  to  get 
up  shirts  and  collars  rather 
well,  but  drew  the  line  at  ex- 
ercising her  art  upon  Moroo. 
As  he  abstained  on  principle 
from  personal  ablution,  he  was 
about  as  dingy  and  unkempt  a 
specimen  of  white  poodle  as  ever 
walked  on  four  legs.  He  had 
come  into  the  washerwoman's 
possession  as  a  sort  of  payment 
m  kind  of  a  bad  debt,  a  matter 
of  five  pounds  or  so.  And  the 
worthy  woman  having  caught 
her  hare,  then  sat  down,  not 
to  cook  it,  but  to  wait  till  a 
customer  came  along.  For  a 
poodle,  like  a  preference  share, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a 
market  value.  But  alas!  people 
in  our  village  here  employ  a 
much  readier  method  of  getting 
hold  of  a  dog,  or  a  pig,  or  a 
duck,  or  a  fowl  than  by  paying. 
For  they  commonly  practise  a 


policy  of  annexation.  No  one, 
however,  seemed  desirous  of 
even  annexing  Moroo,  and  the 
washerwoman  presently  found 
that  the  cost  of  his  licence  and 
the  pleasure  of  feeding  him 
threatened  to  make  the  bad 
debt  carry  one  hundred  per  cent 
interest  in  the  wrong  direction. 

"Will  you  have  him,  sir?" 
she  said  to  me  one  day.  I 
hesitated. 

"He'll  eat  anything!"  she 
added,  by  way  of  recommenda- 
tion. On  the  strength  of  this 
I  took  him  at  once,  and  he 
never  belied  his  character. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  food 
ever  did  come  amiss  to  that 
dog, — not  the  richest  cake,  the 
strongest  cheese,  the  cat's  meat, 
the  garbage  in  the  pig-bucket, 
or  even  a  brand-new  leg  of 
mutton.  The  last  certainly  did 
not  come  out  of  our  larder. 
Whence  it  came  no  member  of 
my  household  knows  to  this 
day.  But  one  morning,  having 
noticed  that  Moroo  and  a  collie 
puppy  were  extraordinarily 
busy  and  highly  excited,  I 
opined  that  some  mischief  was 
afloat,  and,  watching  them, 
made  the  discovery  that  they 
were  partners  in  an  uncooked 
leg  of  mutton.  Which  of  the 
pair  had  stolen  it  was  an  open 
question,  though  her  superior 
activity  and  love  of  mischief 
rather  pointed  to  the  collie  as 
the  actual  thief,  and  Moroo  as 
the  "fence";  but  they  went 
shares  in  the  trouble  of  bury- 
ing it,  and  Moroo  eventually 
ate  it— voild  tout 
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on  a  principle  of  his  own,  sit- 
ting during  "trust"  with  the 
air  of  a  martyr  and  a  bit  of 
biscuit  on  the  end  of  his  nose ; 
and  at  "  paid  for  "  just  moving 
his  head  sufficiently  to  dislodge 
the  biscuit,  and  gobbling  it  up 
greedily  when  it  fell  on  the 
floor.  Catching  the  morsel 
before  it  reached  the  ground 
he  evidently  regarded  as  a 
work  of  supererogation.  He 
grew  so  fond  of  playing  the 
game  that  I  had  to  economise 
my  biscuits,  and  presently 
found  that  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  butter  and  gentle  pres- 
sure, which  caused  the  biscuit  to 
stick  to  his  nose  even  after  the 
normal  shake  of  the  head,  I 
oould  make  one  bit  do  service 
for  half  an  hour. 

"  Trusty  Moroo — paid  for ! " 
A  shake  of  the  head  was 
followed  by  a  prolonged  search 
for  the  biscuit,  still  on  the  top 
of  his  nose,  under  every  table 
and  chair  in  the  room.  Finally 
the  idea  would  possess  his  soul 
that  one  of  the  other  dogs  had 
taken  a  mean  advantage  of 
him  and  eaten*  his  biscuit,  and 
he  would  spend  several  minutes 
in  calling  them  most  awful 
names,  which  rather  amused 
them  than  otherwise.  At 
length  he  would  retire  in  high 
dudgeon  to  a  corner  of  the 
room,  presently  to  discover  by 
accident  that  the  biscuit  was 
on  his  nose  all  the  time.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  there- 
abouts he  became  partially 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
being  made  a  fool  of,  and  after 
shaking  his  head  as  usual, 
would  scratch  his  nose  with  his 
paw  before  searching  elsewhere 
for  the  biscuit.      But  when  I 


tried  a  variation  of  the  game, 
by  pressing  the  biscuit  firmly 
on  his  nose  and  then  quietly 
pocketing  it,  he  was  completely 
taken  in  again,  and  would 
spend  an  hour  or  more  in 
searching  for  the  imaginary 
treasure. 

I  have  heard  people  who 
profess  to  be  knowing  about 
dogs  declare  that  no  other  dog 
comes  near  a  poodle  in  the  point 
of  intelligence.  Moroo,  then,  I 
imagine,  must  be  numbered 
among  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule.  For,  apart 
from  a  natural  gift  for  looking 
after  his  own  commissariat,  I 
never  found  in  him  a  glimmer- 
ing of  intelligence,  and  if  he 
had  any  of  that  commodity  he 
kept  it  religiously  to  himself. 
What  an  egregious  fool  he 
really  was  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  if  I  stuck 
my  stick  into  the  ground,  and 
then  invited  Moroo  to  inspect 
the  hole,  he  would  at  once 
declare  that  there  was  a  rat 
about,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  in  digging.  He 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  really 
did  kill  or  wish  to  kill  a  rat, 
but  he  once  wrecked  a  mouse- 
trap set  in  my  wife's  bedroom 
in  pursuit  of — the  cheese  ! 

In  order,  however,  to  preserve 
his  character,  I  thought  it  as 
well  to  "  poodle  "  him  occasion- 
ally; and  about  once  in  every 
six  months,  when  the  weather 
out  of  doors  was  impossible,  I 
amused  myself  for  an  hour  or 
so  by  clipping  and  shaving 
him.  He  submitted  to  the 
operation  patiently  enough, 
knowing  that  the  presentation 
of  a  biscuit  was  part  of  the 
performance.    The  clipping  and 
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shareholders  should  draw  lots 
for  what  in  the  prospectus  was 
described  as  a  valuable  Russian 
retriever,  the  word  "odorifer- 
ous" having  been  accidentally 
omitted.  For  all  that  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  Pongo  may 
have  been  a  Russian  retriever, 
or  again  he  may  have  been  a 
Siberian  boar-hound;  but  on 
one  point  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain-he  waa  far  and  away  the 
ugliest  beast  I  ever  clapped 
eyes  on.  Our  umpire,  a  very 
dour  man,  almost  threw  up 
his  engagement  on  the  spot  on 
hearing  that  Pongo  was  going 
to  accompany  the  tour,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  shareholders 
were  inclined  to  fall  foul  of  our 
managing  director. 

"He's  got  an  awfully  good 
nose,"  said  the  latter,  by  way 
of  puffing  the  concern. 

"  SoVe  other  folk  as  I  knows 
on,"  growled  the  umpire;  "I 
could  wind  him  a  mile  or 
more." 

Indeed  the  only  occasion  on 
.  which  this  important  function- 
ary condescended  to  give  any 
advice  in  the  matter  of  Pongo 
was  when  some  shareholder 
had  suggested  that  the  creature 
would  want  some  meals. 

"Seems  to  me,"  quoth  the 
umpire^  "that  a  dog  as  can't 
look  after  himself  at  a  cricket 
lunch  ain't  up  to  much." 

If  it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
dog  which  can  look  after  itself 
at  a  cricket  lunch  is  "up  to 
much,"  Pongo's  real  value  must 
have  been  enormous.  For  the 
marvellous  rapidity  wherewith 
day  after  day  he  disposed  of  the 
scraps,  bones,  and  general  debris 
of  a  luncheon  provided  for  some 
thirty  people    stamped  him  as 


a   champion    eater  —  a   second 
Benjamin,  in  fact. 

Barring  the  fact  that  he  had 
periodical  fits  of  obtrusive  and 
unappreciated  afiection,  and  an 
insane  desire  to  fetch  and  carry 
anything  portable,  I  cannot  lay 
any  definite  charges  of  misbe- 
haviour at  Pongo's  door.  But 
somehow  or  other  none  of  us 
loved  as  perhaps  he  deserved 
or  desired  to  be  loved,  and  the 
lavish  manner  in  which  eleven 
of  the  proprietors  threw  their 
shares  on  the  market  free 
gratis  and  for  nothing  at  the 
end  of  the  tour  was  nothing 
short  of  remarkable.  The 
twelfth  man  had  quitted  us 
at  the  end  of  four  days,  having 
rashly  pledged  himself  to  fulfil 
a  matrimonial  engagement.  He 
had  only  in  the  first  instance 
joined  us  by  way  of  having — 
to  use  his  own  words — a  "  final 
bust  before  being  tied  up." 

It  seemed  to  annoy  our 
managing  director  not  a  little 
when  he  discovered  that  the 
shares  in  Pongo  had  fallen  to 
so  great  a  discount  that  there 
was  no  purchaser  or  even  ac- 
ceptor to  the  fore;  but  his 
annoyance  did  not  take  the 
form  of  either  oflering  to  re- 
fund our  half-crowns  or  of 
volunteering  to  keep  Pongo. 

"Give  him  to  Good"  (the 
umpire),  suggested  some  one. 
But  that  functionary  on  re- 
ceiving the  oflBr  simply  ejacu- 
lated, "'Ow  much?"  which 
was  interpreted  to  imply  that 
he  would  only  accept  the  gift 
for  a  consideration,  and  most 
probably  make  away  with  the 
unhappy  brute  as  soon  as  our 
backs  were  turned.  An  at- 
tempt to  secure  for  Pongo  the 
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a  baokward  kick  at  his  at- 
tendant's head?  The  attend- 
ant simply  avoided  the  kick, 
and  wagged  his  tail  to  show 
that  he  appreciated  the  kindly 
notice. 

The  last  view  I  had  of  Pongo 
in  the  flesh  was  as  he  trotted 
down  the  High  Street  in  pur- 
suit of  a  hansom  in  which  his 
victim  had  finally  taken  refuge. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  following  advertise- 
ment, which  appeared  for  two 
weeks  in  a  local  paper,  had 
reference  to  him: — 

poUND. — A   large   black  and  very 
curly  haired  species  of  Retriever. 
If  not  claimed  at  oiice,  will  be  sold  to 
defray  expeuses. 

Having  perfect  cognisance  of 
Pougo's  gastronomic  perform- 
ances, I  can  believe  that  there 
were  expenses.  But  where,  I 
wonder,  were  the  purchasers? 

Bob,  red-headed,  web-footed 
Bob,  who  was  in  my  possession 
for  six  weeks,  had  all  the 
capacity  and  intelligence  to 
prove  a  perfect  treasure  for  an 
owner  who  was  not  afiBicted 
with  unfortunate  scruples  as 
to  the  distinction  between 
"meum"  and  "tuum."  In- 
deed, had  he  resided  in  this 
village  he  might  have  been 
canonised.  His  warmest  ad- 
mirers—  and  their  name  was 
not  legion  —  must  have  been 
content  to  admit  that  he  was 
a  thorough-paced  mongrel,  and 
that  among  his  ancestry  were 
numbered  more  plebeians  than 
dogs  of  high-breeding  or  refined 
taste.  Still  there  had  been  no 
lack  of  brains  in  the  family, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
a  collie,  a  spaniel,  and  an  otter- 
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hound  had  severally  something 
to  say  to  his  parentage,  and 
transmitted  to  him  a  double 
portion  of  intelligence.  From 
what  source  he  inherited  his 
knavish  propensities  is  a  moot- 
point;  but  he  probably  had 
natural  instincts  to  help  him- 
self to  his  neighbour's  property, 
as  well  as  a  professional  educa- 
tion. Not  even  in  the  Artful 
Dodger  would  Fagin  have  found 
a  more  apt  pupil.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  week  of  our  ac- 
quaintanceship he  presented  me 
with  a  rabbit,  a  pair  of  baby's 
boots,  and  a  gaiden  trowel, — 
useful  articles  enough  in  their 
way,  but  probably  of  more  value 
to  their  legitimate  owners  than 
to  myself.  It  was  pretty  evid- 
ent that  he  had  been  educated 
in  the  art  of  shoplifting  by  his 
late  owners,  a  band  of  gipsies 
who  had  pitched  their  camp  a 
few  miles  out  of  Oxford.  When 
the  encampment  moved  on, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Bob,  having,  I 
believe,  been  arrested  when  out 
on  a  marauding  expedition,  had 
in  some  mysterious  way  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  who  passed  him 
on  to  me,  warning  me,  however, 
that  the  dog  was  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  score  of  intelli- 
gence rather  than  of  honesty. 
And  he  certainly  showed  fair 
promise  of  living  up  to  his 
character. 

Having  no  particular  am- 
bition to  figure  in  the  police- 
court  either  as  accomplice  or 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  I  in- 
vested in  a  muzzle,  but  the 
result  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. If  the  dog  had  earned 
half-pence,  or  at  any  rate  the 
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'<Qo  and  fetoh  my  slippers, 
Oscar,"  said  his  master  one 
day,  after  a  muddy  walk. 

Oscar  trotted  off  upstairs,  and 
reappeared  in  a  few  minutes 
with  one  sUpper. 

"  Gk>  and  fetch  the  other,  you 
old  fool!" 

Oscar  wagged  his  tail  and 
hesitated.  The  order  was  re- 
peated in  a  more  peremptory 
manner,  and  off  went  Oscar,  to 
return  after  an  interval  with  a 
pair  of  clean  socks. 

"  You  old  donkey  1 "  ejacu- 
lated his  owner,  and  Oscar,  who 
disliked  abuse,  went  and  lay 
down  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

'^m  bet  there  is  something 
queer  abput  that ! "  said  my 
friend,  and  he  rang  the  belL 

"Has  any  one  taken  one  of 
my  slippers  out  of  my  room  ?  " 
he  inquired  of  the  maid  who 
answered  the  bell. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have — it  wanted 
a  stitch  in  it."  And  Oscar's 
character  was  vindicated. 

One  other  yam  about  Oscar. 
His  master  and  I  were  going 
out  shooting  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  Oscar  was 
accompanying  us.  Just  before 
we  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
Oscar's  master,  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  men,  called  a  halt, 
and  producing  a  small  dog- 
whip  gave  the  poor  beast  a 
sound  thrashing. 

The  dog  howled  murder,  and 
I  could  not  help  feeling  rather 
disgusted. 

"What  on  earth  had  he 
done  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Nothing,"  was  the  reply. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  what  he 
would  have  done  in  another 
five  minutes.  He'd  have  had  a 
fit.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is 


that  the  poor  old  chap  gets  so 
little  sport  nowadays  that  when 
he  sees  my  gun  he  is  in  such  a 
state  of  suppressed  excitement 
that  he  has  a  really  bad  fit 
unless  I  remember  to  give  him 
a  good  hiding  before  we  begin 
to  shoot.  I  suppose  that  the 
pain  acts  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
irritation.  Now  you'll  see  that 
he  will  work  well  all  day." 
And  so  he  did. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  mis- 
guided enough  to  hold  by  the 
theory  that  a  yapping  terrier 
was  a  good  guardian  of  the 
house,  and  that  no  well-or- 
ganised establishment  ought  to 
be  without  a  protection  of  the 
kind.  A  little  experience  con- 
vinced me  that  house-dogs  of 
tlus  description  are  more  bother 
than  they  are  worth.  As  an 
American  writer  once  justly  re- 
marked, a  Newfoundland  dog, 
which  is  extremely  useful  in 
pulling  a  child  out  of  a  pond, 
is  apt  to  lose  its  value  if  both 
pond  and  child  are  conspicuous 
by  absence.  In  the  same  way, 
in  the  absence  of  a  few  tame 
burglars,  the  house-dog  is  shorn 
of  its  significance.  I  found,  at 
any  rate,  that  my  house-dog, 
being  short  of  work,  slept  plac- 
idly six  nights  in  the  week, 
and  on  the  seventh,  by  way,  I 
conclude,  of  keeping  up  his 
character,  barked  loudly  two  or 
three  hours  after  I  had  gone  to 
bed.  Possibly  a  stray  cat  had 
called  him  names  under  the 
backdoor,  possibly  he  had  a 
nightmare,  or  it  may  have  been 
that  he  barked  out  of  sheer 
cussedness;  but,  apart  from 
speculation  as  to  causes,  the 
effect  of  his  ill-timed  clamour 
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leas  brate,  bat  good-looking;  he 
won't  eat  yoar  hens,  but  will 
bark  at  night  if  any  one  is 
about" 

And  Barney,  a  large  Irish 
water-spaniel,  who  in  the  eyes 
of  a  oonnoisseur  may  have 
been  good-looking,  but  to  my 
untutored  eye  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  an  amiable  lunatio, 
might  really  have  proved  a  safe 
guardian  if  he  had  not  been 
either  over-imaginative  or  over- 
consoientious ;  for,  so  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  he  never 
omitted  to  bark  at  intervals 
of  ten  minutes  from  midnight 
to  ooek-crow,  and  if  he  dis- 
turbed the  slumbers  of  the 
poultry  half  as  muoh  as  he 
did  those  of  the  household,  the 
ill-used  creatures  must  have  been 
heartily  relieved  when  I  gave 
him  away. 

This  being  dearly  one  of  the 
oases  where  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease,  I  have  latterly 
permitted  my  neighbours  to 
exact  the  normal  tribute  from 
ray  poultry-yard  without  let  or 
hindrance  on  my  part. 

To  Bough,  the  first  Dandie 
Dinmont  I  ever  possessed,  only 
a  short  space  of  life  was  granted. 
But  he  showed  fair  promise  of 
being  a  most  interesting  com- 
panion, even  though  he  never 
erred  on  the  side  of  being  over 
and  above  subservient  to  orders. 
He  came  to  me  as  a  tiny  puppy, 
not  much  more  clothed  by  nat- 
ure than  a  half-fiedged  Cochin- 
China  chicken,  and  for  the  first 
few  nights  after  his  arrival  he 
slept  all  night  on  my  chest. 
Later  on,  as  his  coat  began  to 
grow,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
basket  and  a  blanket  of  cotton- 


wool; and  even  in  his  puppy- 
hood  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
to  any  animal,  human  or  other- 
wise, who  ventured  to  meddle 
with  his  basket,  his  bone,  or 
anythinfi:  else  to  which  he  had 
averted  his  right  of  proprietor- 
ship.  The  force  of  character 
which  he  exhibited  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age  command- 
ed the  respect  even  of  Poo,  the 
house  cat,  which  had  ruled  the 
roost  until  his  arrival.  Accus- 
tomed to  have  her  own  way  in 
most  things.  Poo,  whom  nature 
had  endowed  with  a  vile  temper, 
sharp  daws,  and  great  com- 
mand of  bad  language,  would, 
from  sheer  cussedness  rather 
than  hunger,  swoop  down  upon 
the  dogs  when  they  were  at  their 
dinner,  atid  defy  them  to  touch 
a  morsel  of  food  until  she  had 
helped  herself.  On  the  very 
first  day  that  Rough,  being 
supposed  to  have  left  the 
nursery,  was  promoted  to  dine 
late  like  a  grown-up  dog.  Poo 
made  one  of  her  periodical  visit- 
ations, and  was  not  a  little 
annoyed  to  find  that  while  the 
other  dogs  gave  place  to  her. 
Bough  went  on  eating. 

"  You  ill  -  mannered  little 
beast  I "  exclaimed  Poo  at 
last,  and  with  that  she  boxed 
his  ears,  and  in  an  instant 
found  herself  being  violently 
hustled  down  the  passage  and 
out  of  the  backdoor  by  an 
animal  whose  total  indiflcrence 
to  bites  and  scratches  was  only 
equalled  by  his  entire  absence 
of  reverence  towards  a  lady 
old  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
mother. For  the  future  Poo 
left  Bough  severely  alone,  and 
confined  herself  to  calling  him 
bad  names  from  a  safe  emin- 
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"  Rum  dog,  that ! "  exolaimed 
my  friend.  **  He's  not  quite  as 
hungry  as  I  am,  and — hullo, 
look  at  that  pony!" 

I  looked,  and  saw  that  the 
pony  whioh  had  brought  out 
our  luncheon,  having  been  left 
to  his  own  devioes  while  the 
boy  who  had  brought  him  and 
our  game-oarriers  were  discuss- 
ing their  luncheon  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  had  essayed  the 
apparently  impossible  task  of 
climbing  the  gate  to  which  he 
was  tied.  The  result  had  not 
been  entirely  satisfactory,  as  he 
had  only  succeeded  in  thrusting 
his  forefoot  over  the  top  bar, 
and  was  now  in  imminent 
danger  of  breaking  either  his 
leg  or  his  back.  We  flew  to  the 
rescue,  and  in  certainly  not 
more  than  five  minutes  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  help  of  the 
men,  in  extricating  the  pony 
from  his  perilous  position. 
When  we  returned  to  our  food, 
Jock,  we  noticed,  was  lying  ex- 
actly as  we  had  left  him,  but-, 
with  the  exception  of  some 
fruit,  the  whole  edible  portion 
of  our  lunch  —  bread,  meat, 
sandwiches,  cake,  and  cheese 
— had  disappeared,  and  the 
dog  was  BO  gorged  that  he 
was  useless  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

I  think,  then,  on  the  whole, 
that  I  may  award  the  prize  for 
slyness,  not  devoid  of  humour, 
to  my  friend  Jock.  Moroo, 
capable  of  digesting  seven  meals 
a-day  for  a  week  on  end,  and 
open  to  be  made  a  fool  of  at 
any  hour  of  any  day,  takes 
highest  honours  for  consistent 
gluttony  and  density  of  intel- 
lect. No  animal  that  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  can  com- 


pete in  the  matter  of  restless- 
ness with  my  daughter's  pet, 
Miss  Vixen,  in  reference  to 
whom  a  maid  devoted  to  dogs 
declared  that  Vic  was  a  darling 
dog,  but  always  made  her  head 
ache  by  perpetual  motion  on 
her  own  part,  and  keen  observa- 
tion of  every  movement  made 
by  her  companion.  And  the 
palm  of  ingratitude  must  go 
to  a  very  handsome  and  very 
cross-grained  poodle  I  met  in 
Ireland,  whioh,  having  so  far 
buried  the  hatchet  with  the 
local  doctor  as  to  submit  for  a 
whole  month  to  his  skilful  treat- 
ment of  a  broken  limb,  so  soon 
as  it  was  pronounced  to  be  con- 
valescent,  inflicted  a  savage 
bite  on  its  late  medical  attend- 
ant. As  I  do  not  remember  the 
animal's  sex,  I  have  spoken  of 
"  it "  in  the  neuter  gender ;  but 
a  generally  cantankerous  and 
malevolent  disposition  seems  to 
point  to  the  possibility  of  an 
old  maid  disappointed  in  love. 

Of  strangers  I  do  not  think 
that  any  four-footed  animal  ever 
appealed  to  my  sympathies 
quite  as  much  as  what  I  may 
call  a  beach-dog,  at  Eastbourne. 
Like  my  quondam  friend  Bob, 
he  was  a  bit  of  all  sorts  in  the 
matter  of  breeding,  having  some 
of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  collie,  the  retriever,  and  the 
spaniel.  I  imagine  that  he  had 
an  owner  somewhere ;  but  as  the 
latter  was  never  in  evidence, 
my  beach-dog  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  an  independ- 
ent member  of  society,  and 
was  hail  fellow  well  met  with 
any  and  every  member  of  the 
human  tribe  who  came  to  pass 
the  time  of  day  to  him.     Speak 
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to  him,  and  he  would  wag  his 
tail ;  pat  him,  and  he  would  at 
once  trot  oflF,  and  presently 
return  to  deposit  at  your  feet 
a  lump  of  wood,  an  old  boot, 
or  any  other  common  object  of 
the  sea-shore,  and  then,  with 
speaking  eyes  and  wagging 
tail,  explain  to  you  that  he 
was  ready  to  fetch  and  carry 
this  or  any  other  article  from 
morning  until  sunset  for  your 
or  his  own  amusement.  Albeit 
that  he  was  civil  to  all  comers, 
he  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  that  old  ladies  and 
retired  general  oflScers,  who 
abound  at  Eastbourne,  and 
the  owners  of  private  pro- 
perty  dogs,  were  not  likely  to 
respond  to  his  advances.  But 
the  rest  of  mankind  he  ap- 
parently divided  into  two 
classes,  possible  and  probable 
playmates, — a  dog's  boy,  or  a 
nurse  with  three  or  four  tod- 
dling children  to  amuse,  falling 
under  the  latter  heading.  The 
nurse  and  her  charges  were 
regarded  as  good  for — we  will 
say — half  an  hour's  amusement 
at  odd  times,  but  a  dog's  boy — 


i.e.,  a  schoolboy  sent  to  the  sea- 
side for  the  holidays,  unfettered 
by  any  present  ties  of  com- 
panionship, and  therefore  open 
to  any  kind  of  mischief  or 
amusement  —  was  a  veritable 
treasure-trove.  The  pair  of 
idlers,  boy  and  dog,  would 
foregather  in  an  instant,  and 
fraternise  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality;  and  I  could  take  leave 
of  my  four-footed  acquaintance 
with  the  comforting  conviction 
that  he  was  amply  provided  for 
in  the  way  of  amusement  and 
companionship  for  some  hours 
to  come.  It  must  stand  to  the 
credit  of  the  beach-dog  that 
temporary  prosperity  never  so 
far  turned  his  head  as  to  banish 
from  his  memory  the  fact  that 
on  occasion  I  had  done  my  best 
to  act  as  substitute  for  a  more 
congenial  companion.  For  even 
in  the  middle  of  a  rollicking 
game  with  a  dog's  boy,  if  he 
saw  me  passing  by,  he  would 
trot  up  to  me,  and  thrusting  a 
cold  nose  into  my  hand,  would 
signify  that  I  was  heartily 
welcome  to  join  the  sport  if  I 
had  had  a  mind  that  way. 
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CONCERNING    CELESTIAL    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowled£:e  that  the  enormous 
advancer  which  have  of  recent 
years  been  made  in  various 
paths  of  astronomical  research 
have  been  due  very  largely  to 
the  powers  which  the  continued 
improvement  of  photographic 
processes  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  astronomers.  But 
there  is  an  impression  abroad 
that  so  much  success  has  been 
achieved  because  the  applica- 
tion of  photography  has  made 
the  art  of  observation  compara- 
tively simple  and  unlaborious. 
Such  a  view  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  misapprehension  of  the 
case,  and  yet  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  more  than  one  bril- 
liant exponent  of  astronomic 
truth.  Four  years  ago,  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  a 
great  American  observatory  to 
the  cause  of  science,  one  of  the 
greatest  living  astronomers  re- 
ferred picturesquely  to  the 
"photographic  eye  of  one  or 
more  little  telescopes "  at  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory, 
"all-seeing  and  never-sleeping 
policemen,  that  scan  the  heavens 
unceasingly  while  the  astrono- 
mer may  sleep,  and  report  in 
the  morning  every  case  of  irreg- 
ularity in  the  proceedings  of 
the  heavenly  bodies." 

Now,  the  men  who  are  work- 
ing at  celestial  photography 
must  feel  that  this  way  of  put- 
ting the  case  is  dangerously 
liable  to  misconstruction.  One 
of  them  has  indeed  complained 
that  such  statements  take  away 
the  glamour  with  which  he  likes 


to  think  that  an  astronomer 
should  be  surrounded.  The 
thought  of  the  watcher  sitting 
through  long  nights  with  his 
eye  glued  to  the  telescope  in- 
vested with  an  air  of  romance 
an  uncomfortable  occupation ; 
while  there  is  even  something 
ignoble  in  the  idea  of  going  to 
bed  and  leaving  the  senseless 
though  sensitive  photographic 
plate  to  explore  the  wonders  of 
the  heavens — the  plate  which 
registers  with  equal  unconcern 
the  rich  fields  of  the  Milky  Way 
or  the  regions  barren  of  stars 
which  He  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  tracts  of  nebulae ;  and 
even  goes  on  foolishly  trying 
to  work  when  clouds  have 
blotted  out  the  sky.  Fortun- 
ately for  the  picturesque  side 
of  the  astronomer's  life,  there 
is  very  little  truth  in  the  latter 
picture.  He  cannot  go  to  bed. 
Save  in  a  few  cases,  which 
scarcely  make  an  exception, 
his  eye  and  hand  are  wanted 
to  guide  and  control  the  work 
which  his  photographic  tele- 
scope is  doing.  And  to  make 
it  do  its  work  well  is  a  task 
which  is  not  less  anxious  at  the 
moment  of  observation,  and  re- 
quires beforehand  vastly  greater 
preparations,  than  in  the  old 
days  of  actual  star-gazing. 

For  so  soon  as  the  photo- 
graphic plate  replaced  the  eye 
at  the  end  of  the  telescope,  there 
was  a  cry  for  greater  perfection 
in  the  mounting  of  the  tele- 
scope and  for  greater  accuracy 
in  the  driving  clockwork.  Prob- 
ably every  one  knows  that  if  a 
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tbeir  height  above  the  horizon 
varies,  and  so  a  motion  of  the 
telescope  which  follows  the  stars 
exactly  in  one  part  of  the  sky 
is  quite  wrong  when  they  get  to 
another.  After  the  adjustment 
of  telescope  and  clockwork  have 
been  made  perfect, — far  more 
perfect  than  was  ever  required 
in  visual  observation, — one  is 
still  left  with  a  troublesome 
small  inequality  to  deal  with 
which  will  ruin  a  photograph 
absolutely. 

It  will  be  evident  that  when 
a  man  wants  to  obtain  celestial 
photographs  of  high  precision  it 
is  no  case  of  going  to  bed  and 
leaving  the  telescope  to  work 
sweet  will,   either  its  own  or 
his.      He  requires  to  be  very 
much    awake     to    tackle     the 
problem    which   is    set   before 
him,  how  to  ensure  that  the 
image  of  the  star  is  not  wander- 
ing in  a  little  path  of  its  own 
upon  the  sensitive  plate.   What 
is  required  is  to  keep  a  continual 
watch  upon  it,  and  of  course 
that  cannot  be  done  directly. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  ways 
of  doing  it  indirectly.     We  can 
fasten    two    telescopes    firmly 
parallel    to  one    another,   and 
by    oontinnal    watching    and 
constant    correcting    keep    on 
the    cross    wires    in     one   the 
central  star  of  the  field  which 
is  being  photographed   in  the 
other.       That  plan   avoids  at 
least  the  danger  of  the  stars 
running  right  away  from  their 
proper  places  on  the  plate,  but 
it  is  at  best  a  poor  approxima- 
tion to  the  desired  end.    By  the 
nature  of  the  case,  a  fault  in 
the  following    cannot    be    de- 
tected until  it  has  taken  place, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  put  right 


the  star  images  have  already 
been  falling  for  a  few  seconds 
on  the  wrong  places  on  the 
plate,  and  some  harm  has  been 
done.  So  serious  is  the  result 
of  even  this  very  slight  shift 
that  attempts  have  even  been 
made  to  dispense  with  this 
system  of  successive  small 
corrections  by  hand,  to  calcu- 
late beforehand  what  the  actual 
irregularities  will  be,  and  de- 
liberately to  make  the  telescope 
run  irregularly  to  correspond. 
This  is  an  aggravated  case  of 
working  by  faith,  and  to  carry 
it  out  successfully  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  But  we  are 
entering  upon  a  path  which  is 
strewn  with  thorny  technical- 
ities. Let  it  suffice  to  repeat 
what  we  have  already  said, 
that  to  obtain  good  star  photo- 
graphs which  are  fit  to  subject 
to  the  most  accurate  measure- 
ment is  by  no  means  the  easy 
thing  which  we  have  sometimes 
been  wrongly  led  to  believe. 

And  when  with  great  pains 
the  star  photograph  has  been 
secured,  to  what  end  will  it 
lead?  Not  as  a  rule  to  the 
publication  of  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture, crowded  with  stars  gath- 
ered in  streams  and  clusters, 
upon  a  background  flecked  with 
pale  nebulosity.  That  is  the 
kind  of  photograph  which  is 
used  to  illustrate  the  text- 
books, and  a  very  beautiful 
thing  it  ia  But  its  beauty  is 
a  snara  It  looks  so  amazingly 
rich  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  a  great  many  square  de- 
grees of  sky  have  been  crowded 
into  a  very  small  picture.  It  is 
as  though  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet  were  dotted  in  on 
a  map  of  Great  Britain  a  few 
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in  rarely  favoured  regions  of 
the  world,  continually  disturbed 
by  currents  of  air  hotter  or 
colder  than  the  rest.  Bifle- 
shots  are  very  familiar  with 
the  kind  of  effect  which  this 
produces.  On  a  blazing  hot 
day,  when  currents  of  air  are 
rising  from  the  heated  ground, 
they  see  their  target  dancing 
before  their  eyes,  growing  taller 
and  shorter,  and  breaking  in 
pieces,  with  the  bull's-eye  now 
in  one  corner  and  now  alto- 
gether  gona  Something  of 
the  same  thing  happens  to  the 
star-image  when  the  telescope 
is  set  up  in  any  but  a  few  tran- 
quil places,  and  especially  when 
it  is  in  a  country  much  broken 
up  by  mountain-chains  or  arms 
of  the  sea.  On  all  but  two  or 
three  nights  in  the  year  the 
star-image  will  be  seen  dancing 
and  quivering  in  the  telescope, 
more  or  less  as  the  air  is  much 
disturbed  or  uniform.  And 
when  the  observer  tries  to  set 
the  spider-line  of  his  measuring 
apparatus  upon  the  image,  he 
has  to  make  some  kind  of  esti- 
mate of  its  mean  position  and 
set  upon  that.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising how  accurately  this  can 
be  done  after  long  experience ; 
but  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
object  is  bound  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  accuracy  which  even  the 
most  practised  observer  can 
obtain.  Now  it  might  be 
thought  that  this  constant 
vibration  of  the  object  would 
be  more  fatal  to  the  photograph 
than  to  visual  observation  ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  For  the  motion  is 
very  quick :  several  times  a 
second  does  the  star  make  a 
small  jump  from  its  mean  posi- 
tion and  return  to   it,  and  on 


an  average  it  jumps  every  way 
with  equal  frequency.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  which  keeps  a 
record  of  every  jump,  produces 
in  the  end  an  image  which  is 
certainly  larger  than  it  ought 
to  be,  but  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
enlarged  equally  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  that  its  centre  remains 
still  where  the  centre  of  the 
image  should  be.  And  when 
the  plate  is  put  under  the 
microscope  of  the  measuring 
machine,  and  the  threads  which 
are  moved  by  the  measuring 
screw  set  upon  the  photo- 
graphed image,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  image  is  small  loss 
compared  with  the  gain  which 
results  from  the  fact  that  the 
image  is  steady.  That  is 
whence  the  real  gain  in  ac- 
curacy of  observation  is  de- 
rived. 

And  the  gain  in  convenience 
is  enormous.  Suppose  that  the 
work  in  hand  is  the  survey  of 
a  rich  and  complex  group  of 
stars.  The  aim  is  to  lay  down 
the  present  positions  of  the 
stars  in  that  group  with  all 
possible  accuracy,  in  order  that 
we  may  bequeath  to  future 
generations  of  astronomers  a 
complete  record  of  the  con- 
figuration as  it  appears  to-day. 
For  the  present  configuration 
will  not  remain  unchanged  for 
ever.  The  stars  are  doubtless 
in  motion  with  respect  to  one 
another,  and  our  whole  solar 
system  is  in  motion  through 
space,  so  that  one  day  the 
group  will  be  seen  from  a  sen- 
sibly different  point  of  view. 
Small  changes  will  come  to 
pass  in  the  apparent  arrange- 
ment of  the  group,  and  in  the 
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the  observations,  if  we  may 
apply  such  a  term  to  the  pro- 
cesses which  go  on  among  the 
sensitive  silver  particles  em- 
bedded in  the  gelatine  film, 
were  made  all  at  once  in- 
stead of  in  small  successive 
groups. 

That  is  the  most  real,  and 
the  least  obvious  to  unpro- 
fessional eyes,  of  the  benefits 
which  the  application  of  photo- 
graphy have  conferred  upon  the 
science  of  astronomical  measure- 
ment. It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  had  photography  never 
lent  its  all  -  recording  aid,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for 
all  the  astronomers  of  this 
century  to  accumulate  one  tithe 
of  the  records  which  have  been 
amassed  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  structure  of  the  sky  as  we 
see  it  to-day,  —  records  whose 
value  will  increase  year  by 
year,  until  they  enable  per- 
haps the  astronomers  of  some 
future  century  to  learn  as 
much  of  the  laws  of  the  great 
universe  of  stars  as  we  know 
of  our  little  solar  system  which 
is  set  within  it. 

So  much  for  the  exact  meas- 
urements, which  play  so  large 
a  part  in  the  astronomer's 
labours,  so  small  a  one  in  the 
popular  conception  of  them. 
An  astronomer  is  often  re- 
garded as  a  man  who  sits  up 
all  night  watching  at  his  tele- 
scope, to  be  rewarded  at  last 
by  picking  up  something  new 
in  the  sky.  That  is  certainly 
how  new  objects,  planets  and 
their  satellites,  comets,  nebulae, 
were,  and  still  are,  discovered, 
though  we  shall  presently  see 
that  photo£n:aphy  has  invaded, 
and   in   grlit  part   oonquered, 


this  domain  also  of  our  science. 
But  greater  than  the  discovery 
of  many  comets  or  nebulae  is 
the  discovery  of  a  new  law 
whose  effects  may  be  traced  in 
the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  this  comes  not 
of  descriptive  observation,  of 
merely  acute  star-gazing,  but 
of  accurate  measurement.  And 
when  the  operations  of  a  law 
have  been  first  roughly  traced, 
qualitatively,  if  we  may  borrow 
a  term  from  chemical  analysis, 
there  is  next  to  be  performed 
the  quantitative  analysis  which 
puts  into  numbers  the  effects  of 
the  law's  operations,  and  enables 
us  to  predict  them  for  the  future 
as  we  have  observed  them  in  the 
past.  Bradley  discovered  the 
law  of  the  aberration  of  light 
by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  measured  continually  the 
position  of  a  star  when  his 
observations  began  to  show 
traces  of  some  abnormality  in 
its  apparent  motions  for  which 
he  could  not  account.  He 
literally  ran  the  difficulty  to 
earth,  for  he  showed  that  the 
effect  was  due  to  the  motion 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round 
the  sun,  with  a  speed  small, 
but  not  absolutely  insignificant, 
compared  with  the  speed  with 
which  light  travels  towards  us 
from  the  stars.  And  within 
the  last  few  years  the  American 
astronomer  Seth  Chandler  has 
discovered  the  law  and  evalu- 
ated the  magnitude  of  an  oscil- 
lation in  the  position  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth's  figure,  which  had 
for  years  been  vitiating  the  re- 
sults of  all  manner  of  investiga- 
tions, partly  suspected,  but  not 
understood,  and  had  driven 
more  than  one  observatory  to 
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which,  we  have  ahready  seen, 
will  enlarge  the  image  of  each 
point  into  a  disc  of  some  size. 
Even  in  the  steadiest  climates 
this  must  always  stand  in  the 
way  of  photographing  extremely 
fine  detail.  The  plate  is  too 
faithful;  it  records  everything 
that  falls  upon  it,  whether  it  is 
wanted  or  not.  The  trained 
eye  can  wait  for  steady  mo- 
ments, during  which  it  will 
perceive  clearly  for  an  instant 
what  is  lost  the  next  in  a 
wave  of  unsteadiness;  and  so, 
by  choosing  its  moments  and 
waiting  patiently,  it  can  dis- 
tinguish what  wiU  never  be 
made  distinct  by  the  plate, 
which  mixes  good  and  bad  to- 
gether. There  remains,  then, 
one  field  in  which  the  eye  is 
still  supreme,  the  examination 
of  fine  detail  in  the  sky,  whether 
in  the  systems  of  stars  or  the 
surface  markings  of  planets  and 
moons.  And  when  we  have 
mentioned  this  we  have  men- 
tioned almost  the  only  field  of 
observation  which  will  be  left 
for  those  who  are  conservative 
enough  to  work  still  with  the 
human  rather  than  the  photo- 
graphic retina. 

In  its  power  of  observing 
very  faint  sources  of  light  the 
photographic  plate  is  supreme. 
What  the  eye  cannot  see  in  a 
few  seconds  of  intense  gazing, 
it  will  never  see  at  all.  The 
light  is  not  strong  enough  to 
stimulate  the  nerves  of  the 
retina  and  convey  an  appreci- 
able  impression  to  the  brain ; 
and  no  prolonged  gazing  will 
help,  for  whatever  impression  is 
produced  dies  away  in  a  small 
part  of  a  second,  and  can  be 
succeeded  only  by  others  of  the 
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same  intensity.  With  the 
photographic  plate  it  is  quite 
different.  Every  small  pulse 
of  light  which  falls  on  a  grain 
of  sensitive  silver  salt  does  a 
little  towards  breaking  up  the 
molecules  of  which  it  is  made. 
Wave  after  wave  adds  its  effect, 
until  at  last  some  of  them  are 
decomposed,  and  an  image  can 
be  developed.  To  photograph 
a  very  faint  source  of  light  is 
thus,  within  certain  limits, 
merely  a  question  of  continuing 
the  exposure  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  a  matter  of  skill 
and  patience  only.  How  great 
is  the  superiority  of  the  photo- 
graphic over  the  eye  and  pencil 
method  of  delineating  the  forms 
of  the  nebulae  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that,  until  photo- 
graphy was  applied,  we  knew 
scarcely  anything  definite  about 
the  shape  of  most  of  them. 
Between  the  drawings  of  differ- 
ent observers  there  was  a  fine 
dissimilarity :  the  eye  was 
baffled  in  the  endeavour  to 
follow  the  complex  windings  of 
wisps  of  light  of  the  last  degree 
of  faintness,  and  no  pencil  could 
reproduce  the  infinitely  delicate 
gradations  with  which  they 
fade  away  into  empty  space. 
The  great  nebula  in  Andromeda 
is  an  object  which  offers  to  the 
eye  at  a  telescope  an  appear- 
ance almost  uninteresting.  It 
is  an  oval  patch  of  light  which 
fades  away  imperceptibly  to  the 
edge  of  the  field  of  view,  and 
shows  no  structure  whatever. 
By  very  attentive  care  the 
astronomer  Bond  detected  some 
faint  and  apparently  straight 
rifts  in  the  outlying  portions; 
but  no  definite  structure  could 
be  satisfactorily  made  out  until 
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viously  unknown,  and  more  than 
half  of  these  were  spirals.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  at  the 
very  least  120,000  new  nebulas 
within  reach  of  this  instru- 
ment, with  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  them  of  the  class  which 
were  of  old  considered  rare  that 
we  shall  have  to  invert  our 
notions  of  these  bodies  alto- 
gether, and  for  the  future  look 
upon  a  nebula  which  does  not 
show  a  spiral  structure  as  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Ck>mpare  this  vast  number  with 
the  6000  which  were  known 
after  a  century  of  dUigent 
star-gazing,  and  we  shall  have 
some  small  idea  of  what  photo- 
graphy can  do  for  descriptive 
observation  and  discovery. 

And  here  the  limitations  of 
our  space  must  set  bounds  to 
the  consideration  of  an  almost 
illimitable  subject.  We  have 
left  untouched  fields  of  immense 
extent:  the  continuous  regis- 
tration by  photography  of  the 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  sun ; 
its  use  during  the  few  precious 
seconds  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  to  accumulate  pictures 
which  can  be  studied  continu- 
ously without  giving  up  all 
their  secrets  before  an  eclipse 
comes  round  again;  its  appli- 
cation to  the  purpose  of  map- 
ping the  visible  spectra  of  the 
stars  more  minutely  than  can 


be  done  by  eye,  and  of  pushing 
the  investigation  far  into  the 
parts  of  the  spectrum  beyond 
the  violet  which  the  eye  can 
never  see ;  and,  lastly,  that  con- 
tinual survey  and  record  of  the 
state  of  the  sky  night  by  night, 
which  is  carried  on  almost 
automatically  at  the  observa- 
tory where  the  "celestial  police- 
man" has  his  beat.  To  examine 
them  all  would  but  lay  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  part  which 
photography  can  play  in  the 
business  of  record  and  descrip- 
tive observation  of  the  sky ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  so  well 
known  through  the  beautiful 
plates  that  now  adorn  every 
text-book,  that  to  insist  further 
upon  it  might  but  obscure  what 
has  been  our  principal  theme, 
—that  an  even  higher  interest 
attaches  to  the  work  of  tracing 
the  laws  which  govern  the 
motions  and  the  developments 
of  the  bodies  already  known  to 
us  than  belongs  to  the  more 
showy  work  of  discovery  and 
description  of  new  and  strange 
objects ;  that  this  comes  of 
careful  and  continuous  measure- 
ment ;  and  that  the  highest 
among  the  claims  which  photo- 
graphy has  upon  our  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  it  has 
rendered  the  art  of  astronomical 
measurement  at  once  more  ex- 
peditious and  more  accurate. 
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curious  in  its  way.  Many 
memories  of  the  people  and  the 
places  I  had  known  in  fiction 
should  surely  have  been  aroused 
and  lit  my  heart  with  some 
enthusiasm.  What  reason,  then, 
for  sadness  ? 

I  shall  tell  you,  since  the 
affair  is  now  no  secret,  and  as 
it  hereafter  touches  my  narra- 
tive. I  was  a  Royalist,  an  ad- 
herent of  the  rightful  King  of 
France.  I  am  still :  I  boast  it 
openly.  But  at  that  time  a 
demonstration  had  been  pre- 
mature, a  Government  was 
alarmed,  and  I  had  fled. 
Hereafter  I  shall  tell  you  more 
of  the  secret  and  formidable 
society  of  which  I  was  then  a 
young  enthusiastic  member — 
the  Une,  Deux,  Trois  League, 
or  XJ.D.T.'s  as  we  styled  our- 
selves in  brief,  the  forlorn-hope 
of  Royalty  in  France.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
we  had  failed.  Baffled  hopes, 
doubt  as  to  the  future,  fear  for 
the  present,  were  my  com- 
panions ;  and  they  are  not  gay, 
these  friends.  I  felt,  and  con- 
fess it  now  mirthfully  enough, 
suspicious  of  the  porter  of  the 
train,  of  the  guard,  of  the 
people  who  eyed  me.  I  was 
young,  and  "  political  offender  " 
had  a  terrible  sound.  The  Bas- 
tille, Siberia,  St  Helena, — were 
not  these  places  built,  created, 
discovered  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  returning  white-haired  en- 
feebled unfortunates  to  their 
native  land,  only  to  find  their 
homes  dissolved,  their  families 
deceased,  themselves  forgotten  ? 
The  truth  is  that  I  was  already 
in  mourning  for  myself.  The 
prospect  of  entering  history  by 
the  martyr's  postern  had  seemed 


noble  in  the  heat  of  action  and 
the  excitement  of  intrigue. 
Now  I  only  desired  my  liberty 
and  as  little  public  attention  as 
possible.  I  commend  this  per- 
sonal experience  to  all  con- 
spirators. 

Such  a  frame  of  mind  begets 
suspicions  fast,  and  when  I  f oimd 
myself  in  the  same  compart- 
ment with  a  young  man  who 
had  already  glanced  at  me  in 
the  Gare  du  Nord  and  taken  a 
longer  look  on  board  the  steam- 
boat, I  felt,  I  admit,  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  From  beneath 
the  shade  of  my  travelling-cap 
I  eyed  him  for  the  first  half -hour 
with  a  deep  distrust.  Yet  since 
he  regarded  me  with  that  total 
lack  of  interest  an  Englishman 
bestows  upon  the  unintroduced, 
and  had  besides  an  appearance 
of  honesty  written  on  his  coun- 
tenance, I  began  to  feel  some- 
what ashamed  of  my  suspicions, 
until  at  last  I  even  came  to  con- 
sider him  with  interest  as  one 
type  of  that  strange  people 
among  whom  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time  I  was  doomed 
to  dwell.  He  differed,  it  is 
true,  both  from  the  busts  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  statues  of 
Wellington,  yet  he  was  far  from 
unpleasing.  An  athletic  form, 
good  features,  a  steady  blue 
eye,  a  complexion  rosy  as  a 
girl's,  fair  hair  brushed  flat 
across  his  forehead,  thirty  years 
of  truth-telling,  cricket-playing, 
and  the  practice  of  three  or 
four  elementary  ethical  prin- 
ciples, not  to  mention  an  ex- 
cellent tailor,  all  went  to  make 
this  young  man  a  refreshing 
and  an  encouraging  spectacle. 

"Bah  I"  I  said  to  myself. 
"My   friend    may   not   be  the 
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a  trace  of  a  smile  and  a  humor- 
ous look  in  his  blue  eyes. 

He  was  quite  friendly  and 
perfectly  poUte,  but  that  was 
all  the  information  about  him- 
self I  could  extract:  ''I  am 
not,"  followed  by  a  common- 
place concerning  the  weather. 
A  singular  type!  Repressed, 
self-restrained,  reticent,  good- 
humouredly  condescending, — ^in 
a  word,  British.  We  talked 
of  various  matters,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  pick  him  like  his 
native  winkle  from  the  sheU. 
Of  my  success  here  is  a  sample. 
We  had  (or  I  had)  been  talk- 
ing of  the  things  that  were 
best  worth  a  young  man's 
study. 

"  And  there  is  Love,"  I  said. 
"  What  a  field  for  inquiry,  what 
variety  of  aspects,  what  prac- 
tical lessons  to  be  learned  I " 

He  smiled  at  my  ardour. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in 
love?"  I  asked. 

"Possibly,"  he  replied  care- 
lessly. 

"But  devotedly,  hopelessly, 
as  a  man  who  would  sacrifice 
heaven  for  his  mistress  ?  " 

"Haven't  blown  my  brains 
out  yet,"  he  answered. 

"Ah,  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful ;  you  have  invariably 
brought  your  little  afipairs  to  a 
fortunate  issue  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should 
call  myself  a  great  ladies'  man." 

"  Possibly  you  are  engaged  ?  " 
I  suggested,  remembering  that 
I  had  heard  this  operation  has 
a  singularly  sedative  e£Pect  upon 
the  English. 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  an  air 
of  ending  the  discussion ;  "  I  am 
not." 

Again  this  "  I  am  not,"  fol- 


lowed by  a  compression  of  the 
lips  and  a  cold  glance  into 
vacancy. 

"  Ah,  he  is  a  dolt  I  a  lump  of 
lead  I"  I  said  to  myself,  and  I 
sighed  to  think  of  the  people 
I  was  leaving,  the  people  of 
spirit,  the  people  of  wit.  Little 
did  I  think  how  my  opinion  of 
my  fellow-traveller  would  one 
day  alter,  how  my  heart  would 
expand. 

But  now  I  had  something 
else  to  catch  my  attention.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
behold,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  houses.  Below  the 
level  of  the  railway -line  was 
spread  a  sea  of  dingy  brick 
dwellings,  all,  save  here  and 
there  a  church  -  tower,  of  one 
uniform  height  and  of  one 
uniform  ugliness.  Against  the 
houses  nearest  to  the  railway 
were  plastered  or  propped  by 
way  of  decoration  vast  coloured 
testimonials  to  the  soaps  and 
meat  extracts  of  the  country. 
In  lines  through  this  prosaic 
landscape  rose  telegraph-posts 
and  signals,  and  trains  bustled 
in  every  direction. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said  to  my 
companion,  "but  I  am  new  to 
this  country.  What  city  is 
this  ?  " 

"  London,"  said  he. 

London,  the  far-famed  I  So 
this  was  London.  Much  need 
to  "  paint  it  red,"  as  the  Eng- 
lish say  of  a  frolic  I 

"  Is  it  all  Uke  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  quite,"  he  replied  in  his 
good-humoured  tone. 

"  Thank  God  1 "  I  exclauned 
devoutly.  "I  do  not  like  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
British  institution,  but  this — 
my  faith  I " 
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half  an  hour  in  the  oity  before 
I  had  beoome  infeoted  with 
something  of  its  spirit. 

"Goddam I  What  hoi"  I 
said  to  myself,  in  the  English 
idiom.  "  For  months,  for  years, 
for  ever  perhaps,  I  am  to  live 
among  this  inoomprehensible 
people.  Well,  I  shall  strive 
to  learn  something,  and,  by 
Great  Scotland!  to  enjoy  some- 
thing!" So  I  turned  up  my 
trousers  and  sallied  out  of  my 
hoteL 

Ah  1  This  was  life  indeed  I 
had  oome  into;  not  more  so 
than  Paris,  but  differently  so. 
Stolidly,  good-naturedly,  and 
rapidly,  the  citizens  struggle 
along  through  the  crowds  on 
the  pavement  They  seem  like 
helpless  straws  revolving  in  a 
whirlpool  Tet  does  one  of 
them  wish  to  cross  the  street  ? 
Instantly  a  constable  raises  a 
finger,  the  traffic  of  London  is 
stopped,  and  Mr  Benjamin  Bull, 
youngest  and  least  important 
son  of  John,  passes  uninjured 
to  the  farther  side. 

"What  is  this  street?"  I 
ask  one  of  these  officers  as  he 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  cross- 
ing signalling  which  cab  or 
dray  shall  pass  him. 

"Strand,"  says  he,  stopping 
five  omnibuses  to  give  me  this 
information. 

"  Where  does  it  lead  me  ?  " 

"  Which  way  do  you  wish  to 
proceed  ?  "  he  inquires  politely, 
still  detaining  the  omnibuses. 

"  East,"  I  reply  at  a  venture. 

"First  to  the  right,  second 
to  the  left,  third  to  the  right 
again,  and  take  the  blue  bus 
as  far  as  the  Elephant  and 
Angel,"  he  answers  without 
any  hesitation. 


"  A  thousand  thanks,"  I  gasp. 
"  I  think  on  the  whole  I  should 
be  safer  to  go  westwards." 

He  waves  his  hand,  the  omni- 
buses (which  by  this  time  have 
accumulated  to  the  number  of 
fourteen)  proceed  upon  their 
journey,  and  I,  had  I  the  key 
to  the  cipher,  should  doubtless 
be  in  possession  of  valuable  in- 
formation. Such  is  one  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which 
the  Londoner's  substitute  for 
Providence  does  its  businesa 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
at  this  point  an  exhaustive 
description  of  London.  The 
mandates  of  fortune  sent  me 
at  different  times  to  enjoy 
amuamg  and  embarrasaing  ex- 
periences  in  various  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  these  I  shall  touch 
upon  in  their  places. 

It  is  sufficient  to  at  present 
observe  that  London  is  a  name 
for  many  cities.  A  great  town, 
like  a  great  man,  is  made  up 
of  various  characters  strung 
together.  Just  as  the  soldier 
becomes  at  night  the  lover,  and 
next  morning  the  philosopher, 
so  a  city  is  on  the  east  a  fac- 
tory, on  the  west  a  palace,  on 
the  north  a  lodging-house.  So 
it  is  with  Paris,  with  Berlin, 
with  alL  But  London  is  so 
large,  so  devoid  of  system  in 
its  creation  and  in  its  improve- 
ments, so  variously  populated, 
that  it  probably  exceeds  any  in 
its  variety. 

No  emperor  or  council  of 
city  fathers  mapped  the  streets 
or  regulated  the  houses.  What 
edifice  each  man  wanted,  that 
he  built,  guided  only  by  the 
length  of  his  purse  and  the 
depth  of  his  barbarism;  while 
the  street  on  which  this  arose 
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not  feel  this  sense  of  desolation. 
Friends  need  not  be  before  the 
eye,  but  they  must  be  at  hand 
when  you  wish  to  call  them. 
For  myself  I  call  them  pretty 
frequently,  yet  often  can  re- 
main for  a  time  content  to 
merely  know  that  they  are 
somewhere  not  too  far  away. 
But  here:  I  may  turn  north, 
south,  east,  or  west,  and  walk 
as  far  as  I  like  in  any  direction, 
and  not  one  should  I  find  I 

"  Shall  I  ever  make  a  friend 
among  this  cold,  phlegmatic, 
business  -  like  people  ?  Some 
day,  perhaps,  an  acquaintance 
may  be  struck  with  some  such 
reticent  and  frigid  monster  as 
my  fair-haired  companion  of 
the  journey.  Would  such  a 
one  console  or  cheer  or  share  a 
single  sentiment  ?  Impossible ! 
Mon  Dieu  !  I  shall  leave  this 
town  in  three  days, — I  swear 
it.  And  where  then?  The 
devil  knows!" 

At  this  point  the  writing  of 
these  notes  was  unexpectedly 
interrupted,  only  to  be  re- 
sumed as  it  chanced  after  some 
adventurous  days. 

A  waiter  entered  bearing 
a  letter  for  me.  I  sprang  up 
and  seized  it  eagerly.  It 
was  addressed  to  ^'Mr  Nelson 
Bunyan,  Esq.,"  and  marked 
"Inunediate  and  confidential." 
These  words  were  written  in 
English  and  execrably  mis- 
spelt. 

It  could  come  from  but  one 
source,  for  who  else  knew  my 
nom  de  plume,  who  else  would 
write  "Immediate  and  con- 
fidential," and,  I  grieve  to  say 
it,  who  else  would  take  their 
precautions    in    such     a    way 


as  instantly  to  raise  suspicions  ? 
Had  the  secretary  of  the  "  Une, 
Deux,  Trois"  no  English  dic- 
tionary that  he  need  make  the 
very  waiter  stare  at  this  ex- 
traordinary address  ?  I  did  my 
best  to  pass  it  off  lightly. 

"  From  a  lady,"  I  said  to  the 
man ;  "  one  not  very  well  edu- 
cated, perhaps ;  but  is  education 
all  we  seek  in  woman  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  said  he,  replying 
to  my  glance  with  insuffer- 
able familiarity;  "not  all,  by 
no  meana" 

Alas,  that  the  fugitive  can- 
not afford  to  take  offence  I 

I  opened  the  letter,  and,  as 
I  expected,  it  was  headed  by 
the  letters  U.D.T. 

"  Go  at  once  to  the  house  of 
Mr  Frederick  Hankey,  No.  114 
or  115  George  Road,  Streatham. 
Knock  thrice  on  the  third  win- 
dow, and  when  he  comes  say 
distinctly,  *  For  the  King.'  He 
will  give  directions  for  your 
safety." 

This  missive  was  only  signed 
"F  11,"  but  of  course  I  knew 
the  writer — our  most  indefatig- 
able, our  most  enthusiastic,  the 
secretary  himself. 

Well,  here  was  something  to 
be  done,  a  friend  perhaps  to  be 
made,  a  spice  of  interest  sud- 
denly thrown  into  this  city  of 
strangers.  After  my  fashion, 
my  spirits  rose  as  quickly  as 
they  had  fallen.  I  whistled  an 
air,  and  began  to  think  this 
somewhat  dreary  hotel  not  a 
bad  place  after  all.  I  should 
only  wait  till  darkness  fell,  and 
then  set  out  to  interview  Mr 
Frederick  Hankey. 
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and  think  he  will  surely  know 
some  one  so  called. 

"  Smith  mentioned  you." 

But  no,  there  is  no  gleam  of 
recognition. 

"  Indeed,"  is  all  he  remarks, 
very  calmly. 

There  is  no  help  for  it;  I 
must  go  on. 

"  I  intended  to  call  upon  you 
some  day  this  week.  I  have 
heard  you  highly  spoken  of; 
*  the  great  Fisher,'  *  the  famous 
Fisher.'  Indeed,  sir,  I  assure 
you  your  name  is  a  household 
word  in  Scotland." 

I  chose  Scotland  because  I 
know  its  accent  is  different 
from  that  of  England.  My 
own  also  is  different.  There- 
fore I  shall  be  Scottish.  Un- 
happy selection! 

"Do  you  mean  to  pretend 
you  are  Scottish  ?  "  says  Fisher, 
frowning  as  well  as  breathing 
at  me. 

I  must  withdraw  one  foot. 

"  Half  Scottish,  half  ItaUan," 
I  reply. 

Ah,  France,  why  did  I  deny 
you  ?  I  was  afraid  to  own  you, 
I  blush  to  confess  it.  And  I 
was  righteously  punished. 

"  Italian  ?  "  says  he  with  more 
interest.     "Ah,  indeed." 

He  stares  more  intently, 
frowns  more  portentously,  and 
respires  more  loudly  than  ever. 

"  A  charming  country,"  I  say. 

"  No  doubt,"  says  Fisher. 

At  this  moment  the  door 
opens  behind  him  and  a  lady 
appears.  She  has  a  pufiy  cheek, 
a  pale  eye,  a  comfortable  figure, 
a  curled  fringe  of  grey  hair, 
and  slightly  projecting  teeth ; 
in  a  word,  the  mate  of  Fisher. 
There  can  be  no  mistake,  and 
I  am  quick  to  seize  the  chance. 


"  My  dear  Mrs  Fisher ! "  I  ex- 
claim, advancing  towards  her. 

With  a  movement  like  a  hip- 
popotamus wallowing,  Fisher 
places  himself  between  us. 
Does  he  think  I  have  come 
to  elope  with  her? 

I  assume  the  indignant  r6le. 

"Mr  Fisher!"  I  say,  much 
hm*t  at  this  want  of  confidence. 

"Who  is  this  gentleman?" 
asks  Mrs  Fisher,  looking  at  me 
with,  I  think,  a  not  altogether 
disapproving  glance. 

"Ask  him,"  says  Fisher. 

"  Madame,"  I  say  with  a  bow, 
"  I  am  an  unfortunate  stranger 
come  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr 
Fisher  and  his  beautiful  lady. 
I  wish  you  could  explain  my 
reception." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  says 
Mrs  Fisher  with  comparative 
graciousness,  considering  that 
she  is  a  bourgeois  English- 
woman taken  by  surprise,  and 
fearing  both  to  be  cold  to  a 
possible  man  of  position  and 
to  be  friendly  with  a  possible 
nobody. 

A  name  I  must  have,  and  I 
must  invent  it  at  once,  and  it 
must  be  something  both  Scot- 
tish and  Italian.  I  take  the 
first  two  that  come  into  my 
head. 

"  Dugald  Cellarini,"  I  reply. 

They  look  at  one  another 
dubiously.  I  must  put  them 
at  their  ease  at  any  cost. 

"A  fine  picture,"  I  say,  in- 
dicating the  portrait  of  my 
host,  "and  an  excellent  like- 
ness. Do  you  not  think  so, 
Mrs  Fisher?" 

She  looks  at  me  as  if  she  had 
a  new  thought. 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  the 
artist?"  she  asks. 
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"That  is  the  point,"  says 
Fisher  in  a  tone  of  suoh  damag- 
ing insinuation  that  I  am 
spurred  to  my  defenoa 

"Exactly,  what  have  I 
done  ?  " 

"He  has  endeavoured  to 
effect  an  entry  into  my  house 
by  removing  a^  pane  of  glass," 
says  Fisher. 

"  Pardon  me ;  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  servants  by 
rapping  upon  a  pane  of  glass." 

"  Come,  now,  none  of  that," 
says  Lecoq,  with  such  severity 
that  I  see  the  situation  at  onca 
He  is  jealous.  I  have  oast  an 
imputation  on  some  fair  house- 
maid, the  future  Mrs  Lecoq, 
no  doubt. 

"  An  assignation,  you  think?" 
I  ask  with  a  reassuring  smile. 

"  Sir  I "  cries  Mrs  Fisher  in- 
dignantly, "  it  is  my  daughter's 
window  you  broke  ! " 

Shall  I  pose  as  the  lover  of 
Miss  Fisher?  I  have  heard 
that  unmarried  English  girls 
take  strange  liberties. 

"  Your  fair  daughter "  I 

begin. 

"  Is  a  child  of  fifteen,"  inter- 
rupts virtuous  Mrs  Fisher, 
"and  I  am  certain  knows  no- 
thing of  this  person." 

By  the  expression  of  their  in- 
telligent countenances  Holmes 
and  Lecoq  show  their  concur- 
rence in  this  opinion. 

"  Confront  her  with  me ! "  I 
demand,  folding  my  arms  de- 
fiantly. 

It  has  since  struck  me  that 
this  was  a  happy  inspiration, 
and  in  the  right  dramatic  key. 
Unfortunately  it  required  an 
imaginative  audience,  and  I 
had  —  two  Fishers  and  two 
bobbies ! 

VOL.  CLXXIL — NO.  MXLI 


Rapidly  I  had  calculated 
what  would  happen.  The  fair 
and  innocent  maiden  should  be 
aroused  from  her  slumbers; 
with  dishevelled  locks  and  in  a 
long,  loose,  and  becoming  drap- 
ery of  some  soft  colour  (light 
blue  to  harmonise  with  her 
flaxen  hair,  for  instance)  she 
should  be  led  into  the  chamber 
of  the  inquisition ;  then  my  eye 
should  moisten,  my  voice  be  as 
the  lute  of  Apollo,  and  it  would 
be  a  thousand  francs  to  a  dis- 
honoured cheque  that  I  should 
melt  her  into  some  soft  con- 
fession. Not  that  I  should  ask 
her  to  compromise  her  reputa- 
tion to  save  me.  Never,  on  my 
honour,  would  I  permit  that  I 
Indeed  if  my  plight  tempted 
her  to  invent  a  story  she  might 
repent  of  afterwards,  I  should 
disavow  it  with  so  sincere  and 
honest  an  air  that  my  captors 
would  exclaim  together,  "We 
have  misjudged  him  I " 

No,  I  should  merely  persuade 
her  to  confess  that  a  not  ill- 
looking  foreigner  had  pursued 
her  with  glances  of  chivalrous 
admiration  for  some  days  past, 
and  that  from  his  air  of  hope- 
less passion  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  him  to-night  tap- 
ping upon  her  window-pane. 

Alas,  that  so  promising  a 
scheme  should  fail  through  the 
incurable  poverty  of  the  Fisher 
spirit  I  My  demand  is  simply 
ignored. 

"  What  acquaintance  have 
you  with  my  daughter  ?  "  says 
Mrs  Fisher  icily. 

"You  will  respect  my  con- 
fidence?" I  ask  earnestly. 

"We  shall  use  our  discre- 
tion," replies  the  virtuous  lady. 

"  Quite  so ;  we  shall  use  our 
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discretion,"    repeats     her     tin- 
speakable  hnsband. 

'a  am  satisfied  with  your 
assurance,"  I  say.  ^'The  dis- 
cretion of  a  Fisher  is  equivalent 
to  the  seal  of  the  confeesionaL 
I  thank  you  from  my  heart, 
and  I  bow  to  your  judgment." 

"What  do  you  know  of  my 
daughter  ?  "  libs  Fisher  repeats, 
quite  unmoved  by  my  candour. 

"Madame,  I  was  about  to 
tell  you.  Tou  asked  if  I  was 
acquainted  with  that  charming 
and,  I  can  assure  you  on  my 
honour,  spotless  young  lady  ?  " 

"I  did,"  says  Mrs  Fisher; 
"but  I  do  not  require  any  re- 
marks on  her  character  from 
you,  sir." 

"Pardon  me;  they  escaped 
me  inadvertently.  What  I  feel 
deeply  I  am  tempted  to  say. 
I  do  not  know  Miss  Fisher  per- 
sonally. I  have  not  yet  ven- 
tured to  address  a  word  to  her, 
not  so  much  as  a  syllable,  not 
even  a  whisper.  My  respect 
for  her  innocence,  for  her  youth, 
for  her  parents,  has  been  too 
great.  But  this  I  confess :  I 
have  for  days,  for  weeks,  for 
months,  followed  her  loved  fig- 
ure with  the  eye  of  chaste  de- 
votion. On  her  walks  abroad 
I  have  been  her  silent,  fre- 
quently her  unseen,  attendant. 
Through  every  street  in  Lon- 
don I  have  followed  the  divine 
Miss  Fisher,  as  a  sailor  the 
polar  star.  To-night  in  a 
moment  of  madness  I  ap- 
proached her  home,  I  touched 
her  window  that  I  might  after- 
wards kiss  the  hand  that  had 
come  so  near  her.  In  my 
passion  I  touched  too  hard  ;  the 
pane  broke :  and  here  I  stand 
before  you." 


So  completdy  had  I  been 
carried  away  on  the  wings  <^ 
my  own  fancy  that  once  or 
twice  in  the  oonrse  of  this  out- 
burst I  had  committed  myself 
to  more  than  I  had  any  inten- 
tion of  avowing.  Be  emphatic 
but  never  definite,  is  my  coun- 
sel to  the  liar.  But  I  had  un- 
luckily tied  myself  to  my  in- 
ventiona  The  gestures,  the 
intonation,  the  key  of  senti- 
ment were  beyond  criticism; 
but  then  I  was  addressing  Mr 
and  Mrs  Fisher  of  Chickawun- 
garee  Villa. 

They  glance  at  one  an- 
other, and  Lecoq  glances  at 
them.  He,  honest  man,  merely 
touches  his  head  significantly 
and  winks  in  my  direction. 
The  Fishers  are  not,  however, 
content  with  this  charitable 
criticism. 

"  My  daughter  only  returned 
from  her  seminary  in  Switzer- 
land four  days  ago,"  says  Mrs 
Fisher. 

"And  she  has  never  visited 
the  streets  of  London  except  in 
Mrs  Fisher's  company,"  adds 
her  spouse,  with  a  look  of  what 
is  either  dull  hatred  or  impend- 
ing apoplexy. 

Even  at  that  crisis  my  wits 
do  not  desert  me. 

"  My  faith  1 "  I  cry,  "  I  must 
be  mistaken!  It  is  not,  then. 
Miss  Fisher  whom  I  worship! 
A  thousand  pardons,  sir,  and  I 
beg  of  you  to  convey  them  to 
the  lady  whom  I  disturbed 
under  a  misapprehension." 

At  this  there  is  a  pause,  no- 
body volunteering  to  run  with 
the  message  to  the  bedside  of 
Miss  Fisher,  though  I  glance 
pointedly  at  Holmes,  and  even 
make  the  money  in  my  pocket 
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jingle.  At  last  comes  a  sound 
of  stifled  air  trying  to  free  a 
passage  through  something 
dense.  It  proceeds,  I  notice, 
from  my  friend  Fisher.  Then 
it  becomes  a  more  articulate 
though  scarcely  less  disagree- 
able noise. 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  you 
say,  sir  I "  he  booms. 

"My  friend,  you  are  an  ag- 
nostic," I  reply  with  a  smile. 

Fisher  only  breathes  with 
more  apparent  difficulty  than 
ever.  He  is  evidently  going 
to  deal  a  heavy  blow  this 
tima     It  falls. 

"I  charge  this  person  with 
being  concerned  in  the  burglary 
at  Mrs  Thompson's  house  last 
night;  and  with  trying  to 
burgle  mine,"  says  he. 

He  pauses,  and  then  delivers 
another — 

"He  has  confessed  to  being 
an  Italian." 

The  constables  prick  up  their 
ears. 

"  The  organ-grinder  I  "  ex- 
claims Holmes  with  more  ex- 
citement than  I  had  thought 
him  capable  of. 

"  The  man  as  made  the  butler 
drunk  and  gagged  the  cook!" 
cries  Lecoq. 

Here  is  a  fine  situation  for  a 
political  fugitive.  I  am  indig- 
nant. I  am  pathetic.  No  use. 
I  explain  frankly  that  I  came 
to  see  Mr  Hankey.  That  only 
deepens  suspicion,  for  it  seems 
that  the  excellent  Hankey  in- 
habited Mount  Olympus  House 
next  door  for  only  three  weeks, 
and  departed  a  month  ago 
without  either  paying  his  rent 
or  explaining  the  odour  of  dead 
bodies  proceeding  from  his 
cellars.     Doubtless   my  French 


friends  had  acted  for  the  best 
in  sending  me  to  him,  but 
would  that  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  them  of  his 
change  of  address!  And  then 
why  had  I  ever  thought  of 
bemg  an  ItaUan  ?  It  appeared 
now  that  a  gentleman  of  that 
nationality,  having  won  the 
confidence  of  the  Thompson 
children  and  the  Thompson 
servants  by  his  skill  upon  the 
hand-organ,  had  basely  misused 
it  in  the  fashion  indicated  by 
Lecoq.  Certainly  it  was  hard 
to  see  why  such  a  skilled  artist 
should  have  returned  the  very 
next  night  to  a  house  three 
doors  away  and  then  bungled 
his  business  so  shamefully,  but 
that  argument  is  beyond  the 
imagination  of  my  bobbiea  In 
fact,  they  seem  only  too  pleased 
to  find  a  thief  so  ready  to  meet 
them  half-way. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  says 
Holmes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  painful  scene.  "We 
shouldn't  mind  a  drop." 

This  means  that  they  are 
about  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
share  in  the  capture  by  a  glass 
of  Fisher's  ale.  And  I?  Well,  I 
am  not  to  have  any  ale,  but  I  am 
to  accompany  them  to  the  cells, 
and  next  morning  to  make  my 
appearance  before  the  magis- 
trate on  one  charge  of  burg- 
lary and  another  of  attempted 
burglary. 

I  cannot  resist  one  parting 
shot  at  my  late  host. 

"Yes,  Fisher,"  I  remark 
critically,  showing  no  hurry  to 
leave  the  room,  "I  like  that 
portrait  of  you.  It  has  all  your 
plain,  well-fed,  plum- pudding 
appearance  without  your  un- 
pleasant manner   of  breathing 
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clever  way  I  was  caught  by 
himself  and  the  astute  Leooq. 
So  misleading  is  his  account  of 
my  demeanour  and  suspicious 
conduct  that  I  instantly  resolve 
to  cross-examine  him.  Politely, 
but  firmly,  I  request  the  judge's 
permission.  It  is  granted,  and 
I  can  see  there  is  a  stir  of  ex- 
citement in  the  court. 

"  Did  I  struggle  with  you  ?  " 
I  ask. 

Holmes,  turning  redder  than 
ever,  admits  that  I  did  not. 

"  Did  I  knock  you  down  ? 
Did  I  seek  to  escape?" 

No,  Holmes  was  not  knocked 
down,  nor  had  I  tried  to  escape 
from  the  representatives  of  the 
law. 

"  And  why,  if  I  was  a  burg- 
lar, did  I  not  try  to  do  these 
things  ?  " 

"You  wasn't  big  enough," 
says  Holmes. 

Well,  I  admit  he  had  the 
advantage  of  me  there.  The 
court,  prejudiced  against  me  as 
they  were,  laughed  with  Holmes, 
but  at  the  next  bout  I  returned 
his  lunge  with  interest. 

"What  did  Fisher  give  you 
to  drink  ?  "  I  ask. 

The  question  is  dismissed  by 
my  vindictive  judge  as  irrelev- 
ant, but  I  have  thrown  Holmes 
into  great  confusion  and  made 
the  court  smile  with  me. 

"That  is  aU,"  I  say  in  the 
tone  of  a  conquerer,  and  there- 
upon Lecoq  takes  the  place  of 
Holmes,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  and  with  the 
same  criminal  look  of  abase- 
ment repeats  almost  exactly 
the  same  words. 

Against  him  I  design  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  counter-attack. 
I  remember  his  jealousy  when 


I  spoke  of  the  servants,  and 
if  possible  I  shall  discredit 
his  testimony  by  an  assault 
upon  his  character.  Assuming 
an  encouraging  air,  I  ask — 

"You  know  the  servants  at 
Fisher's  house  ?  " 

He  stammers,  "Yea" 

"With  one  in  particular 
you  are  well  acquainted?" 

He  looks  to  the  judge  for 
protection ;  but  so  little  is  my 
line  of  attack  suspected  that 
the  judge  only  gazes  at  us  in 
rapt  attention. 

"I  do,"  says  Lecoq,  after  a 
horribly  incriminatini  pause. 

"Now  tell  me  this,"  I  de- 
mand sternly,  "  Have  you  al- 
ways behaved  towards  her  as 
an  honourable  policeman  ?  " 

Would  you  believe  it  ?  This 
question  is  also  disallowed ! 
But  I  think  I  have  damaged 
Lecoq  all  the  same. 

Next  comes  Fisher,  red-faced, 
more  pompous  than  ever,  and 
inspired,  I  can  see,  with  a 
vindictive  hatred  towards  my- 
self. It  appears  that  he  is  a 
London  merchant ;  that  his 
daughter  heard  a  tapping  on 
her  window  and  called  her 
father ;  that  he  and  his  serv- 
ant caught  me  in  the  act  of 
entering  the  chaste  bed-chamber 
through  a  broken  window. 

At  this  point  I  ask  if  I  may 
put  a  question.  The  judge  says 
Yes. 

"  How  much  glass  fell  out  ?  " 
I  ask. 

"Half  a  pane,"  says  he. 

"  And  the  rest  stayed  in  ?  " 

He  has  to  admit  that  it  did — 
very  ungraciously  however. 

"How  many  panes  to  the 
window  ?  " 

He  cannot  answer  this;  but 
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is  it  educated  or  uneducated  ?  " 
I  ask. 

"  It  means  something  that  I 
should  not  like  his  lordship  to 
hear,  and  is  the  remark  of  a 
thoroughly  uneducated  person," 
he  retorts. 

The  court  roars,  and  some 
even  cheer  the  witness.  For 
myself,  I  am  compelled  to  join 
the  laughter.  The  impudence 
is  so  colossal ! 

"My  lord,"  I  say  to  the 
judge,  "  this  distinguished 
scholar  has  so  delicate  a 
mind  that  I  should  only  scan- 
dalise  him  by  asking  Lther 
queetiona" 

So  the  butler  retires,  with 
such  an  air  of  self-satisfaction 
that  I  could  have  shot  him,  and 
the  gagged  cook  takes  his  place. 

This  young  woman  is  not  ill- 
looking,  and  is  very  abashed  at 
having  to  make  this  public  ap- 
pearance. It  appears  that  her 
glimpse  of  the  burglar  was 
brief,  as  with  commendable 
prudence  he  rapidly  fastened 
her  night-shift  over  her  head, 
but  in  that  glimpse  she  recog- 
nised— my  moustiskche ! 

"  Could  she  tell  how  it  felt  ?  " 
I  ask. 

This  point  is  appreciated  by 
the  court;  though  not,  I  fear, 
by  the  judge,  who  looks  at  me 
as  though  calculating  the  drop 
he  should  allow.  Yes,  it  is  all 
very  well  to  jest  about  my 
moustache,  but  to  be  hanged 
by  it,  that  is  a  different  affair. 
And  the  case  is  very  black 
against  me. 

"Has  the  prisoner  any  wit- 
nesses to  call?"  asks  the 
judge. 

"No,"  I  reply,  "but  I  shall 
make  you  a  speech." 


And  thereupon  I  delight 
them  with  the  following  ora- 
tion— an  oration  which  should 
have  gone  on  much  longer  than 
it  did  but  for  a  most  unforeseen 
interruption. 

"My  lord,  the  jury,  and  my 
peers,"  I  begin,  remembering 
so  much  from  my  historical 
studies,  "I  am  entirely  guilt- 
less of  this  extraordinary  and 
infamous  charge.  No  one  but 
such  a  man  as  Fisher  would 
have  brought  it  I "  (Here  I 
point  my  finger  at  the  un- 
happy tenant  of  Chicka- 
wungaree.)  "No  one  else  of 
the  brave  English  would  have 
stooped  thus  to  injure  an  in- 
nocent and  defenceless  stranger! 
As  to  the  butler  and  the  cook, 
you  have  seen  their  untruthful 
faces,  you  have  heard  their 
incredible  testimony.  I  say  no 
more  regarding  them.  The 
policemen  have  only  shown 
that  they  found  me  an  un- 
willing and  insulted — though 
invited — guest  of  the  perfidious 
Fisher.  What  harm,  then  ? 
Have  you  never  been  the  un- 
willing guest  of  a  distasteful 
host? 

"Who  am  I?  Why  did  I 
visit  such  a  person  as  Fisher? 
I  shall  tell  you.  I  am  a 
French  subject,  a  traveller  in 
England.  Only  yesterday  I 
arrived  in  London.  How  can 
I  then  have  burgled  Madame 
Thompson  ?  Impossible !  Ab- 
surd I  1  had  not  set  my  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  England !  " 

At  this  point  the  judge,  in 
his  dry  voice,  interrupts  me  to 
ask  if  I  can  bring  any  witnesses 
to  prove  this  assertion. 

"Witnesses?"  I  exclaim,  not 
knowing    what    the    devil     to 
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add  to  this  dramatic  cry,  when 
behold!  I  see,  sent  by  Prov- 
idence, a  young  man  rising 
from  his  seat  in  the  court. 
It  is  my  fair -haired  fellow- 
passenger  ! 

"  May  I  give  evidence  ?  " 
says  he. 

"Though  your  name  be 
Iscariot,  yes!"  I  cry. 

The  judge  frowns,  for  it  seems 
the  question  was  addressed  to 
him  and  not  to  me;  but  he 
permits  my  acquaintance  to 
enter  the  box.  And  now  a 
doubt  assails  me.  What  will 
he  say  ?  Add  still  more  damag- 
ing testimony,  or  prove  that  I 
am  the  harmless  Bunyan  ? 

He  does  neither,  but  in  a  very 
composed  and  assured  fashion 
that  carries  conviction  with  it, 
he  tells  the  judge  that  he 
travelled  with  me  from  Paris 
on  the  very  night  of  the  crime, 
adding  that  I  had  appeared  to 
him  a  very  harmless  though 
somewhat  eccentric  person. 
Not  the  adjectives  I  should 
have  chosen  myself,  perhaps; 
but  I  assure  you  I  should  have 
let  him  call  me  vulgar  or  dirty 
without  a  word  of  protest. 

Of  course  it  follows  that  I 
cannot  be  the  musical  burglar, 
while  as  for  my  friend  Fisher, 


that  worthy  gentleman  is  so 
disconcerted  at  the  turn  things 
have  taken  that  he  seems  as 
anxious  to  withdraw  his  share  of 
the  charge  as  he  was  to  make  it. 

I  am  saved ;  the  case  breaks 
down. 

"How's  that?"  says  the 
judge. 

"  Guiltless ! "  cry  the  jury. 

And  so  I  am  a  free  man  onoe 
more,  and  the  cook  must  swear 
to  another  moustaoha 

The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  seize 
my  witness  and  drag  him  from 
the  court,  repeating  my  thanks 
all  the  while. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  to  be 
in  court  ?  "  I  ask. 

"Oh,  I  happen  to  be  a  bar- 
rister," he  explains ;  "  I  came  in 
about  another  case,  and  finding 
you'd  been  burgling,  I  thought 
I'd  stay  and  see  the  fun." 

"Your  case  must  take  care 
of  itself ;  come  and  lunch  with 


me. 


19 


Yes,  he  finds  he  can  escape. 
His  case  will  not  come  on  to- 
day as  mine  has  taken  so  long, 
and  so  we  go  forth  together  to 
begin  a  friendship  that  I  trust 
may  always  endure. 

And  to  this  day  I  have  never 
paid  for  Fisher's  broken  pane 
of  glass. 


{To  he  co7itintied.) 
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A    DAY    IN    CHITRAL. 


In  the  month  of  June  the 
Chitral  river  is  a  blaok  flood, 
swollen  by  numeroos  glaoier 
torrents,  tearing  at  a  tremendous 
paoe  along  the  intricate  way 
it  has,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
worn  for  itself  among  the  giant 
ranges  of  the  Hindu  -  Kush. 
The  muffled  thunder  of  huge 
boulders  being  rolled  along  its 
rocky  bed  by  the  tempestuous 
flood  can  be  heard  for  miles. 
On  either  hand  vast  masses  of 
mountains  rise  up  till  their 
snowy  peaks  appear  at  an  in- 
finite height  to  meet  the  sky. 
The  lower  slopes,  called  in 
Eastern  idiom  the  '^skirts  of 
the  mountains,"  have  compara- 
tively gentler  and  rounder  out- 
lines, but  as  they  rise  they  be- 
come steeper  and  more  rugged 
till,  vegetation  left  far  below, 
the  line^  of  eternal  snow  is 
reached — a  desolate  region  of 
ice-fields  and  glaciers,  stupend- 
ous precipices  and  glittering 
peaks. 

Cascading  down  the  habit- 
able lower  slopes  are  numberless 
rivulets  fed  from  the  snows 
above.  Seen  from  high  up  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  there 
first  appear  below  the  snow 
tiny  threads  of  silver  winding 
through  arid  slopes  of  talus. 
Some  5000  feet  above  the  river 
strips  of  light  green  appear, 
little  fields  cut  in  terraces  in 
which  the  young  barley  is  just 
beginning  to  show  itself.  A 
few  huts  are  seen  lower  down 
and  some  gaunt  poplars,  a  cold 
and  dreary  upland  country. 
Farther    down,    the    strip    of 


green  darkens  in  colour  and 
gradually  broadens,  chestnut, 
apricot,  and  gum  trees  appear, 
at  first  scattered  but  becoming 
more  numerous,  till,  at  the 
river's  edge,  the  cultivated  fan 
spreads  out  to  a  couple  of  miles 
or  more  in  breadth,  a  varie- 
gated mass  of  golden  com, 
orchards  and  vineyards,  with 
the  little  villages  half  hidden 
in  foliaga  Often  two  or  more 
of  these  fans  join,  forming 
bands  of  verdure  some  miles 
in  length.  Chitral  itself  is 
composed  of  several  of  such 
fans  merged  into  one,  and  most 
of  the  villages  of  Chitral  are 
of  the  same  type.  In  the  south 
of  Chitral,  where  the  rainfall 
is  greater,  the  hUlsides,  at 
elevations  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  conifers,  are  clothed 
in  pine  forests,  and  the  scenery 
is  consequently  less  wild  and 
more  alpine  in  character. 

Let  us  make  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  one  of  these  Chitrali 
villagea  It  is  entered  by  a 
bridle-path,  across  which  a 
merry  little  brooklet  zigzags 
from  side  to  side  in  independent 
fashion,  serving  to  conduct  the 
water  of  the  neighbouring 
streams  to  the  lower  cultivated 
terraces.  Magnificent  horse- 
chestnut  trees  cast  a  shadow 
delightful  to  the  traveller  after 
the  heat  and  glare  of  the  bare 
hillside,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
the  murmur  of  running  water 
and  the  scent  brought  out  of 
foliage  by  a  burning  sun.  On 
either  side  the  path  are  walled 
enclosures,  and  a  stranger,  by 
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evidently  been  given  carte 
blanche  in  the  framing  of  his 
own  dress  regulations,  and  had 
simply  run  riot  in  gold -lace 
and  brass  fittinga 

After  the  usual  salutations 
and  inquiries,  we  started  off  on 
the  short  march  which  would 
bring    us    to    the  next    camp, 
preceded  by  the  pipes,  which 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  vaUey  in  the  cold  morning 
air.     As  to  the  road  itself,  it 
was   as  bad  as  Chitrali  roads 
usually    are.       About    a    foot 
broad,  up  hills  so  steep  that  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  mane  is  not 
only  an  assistance  but  a  neces- 
sity, and  down  hills  at  such  an 
angle  that  there  appears  noth- 
ing in  front  but  an  empty  void ; 
often  one  foot  hanging  over  a 
sheer  drop  of  hundreds  of  feet, 
along    crazy  wooden    galleries 
hanging   on   to  walls  of  rock, 
through   the   chinks    in   which 
the  river  can   be   seen   boiling 
below.    It  is  a  Chitrali's  "  swag- 
ger" never  to  dismount  where 
a  pony  can  get  a  foothold  at 
all;    and   some   of    the    places 
where  a  Chitrali  pony  can  go 
would  turn  the  quadruped  that 
some  years  ago  used  to  perform 
under  the  name  of  the  Blondin 
donkey  sick  with  fear.     Riding 
along  a  Chitrali  road  is  there- 
fore   not    an     amusement    for 
people  with  nerves.     The  road 
is  not   all   like    this,   however, 
— often  it  winds  on  the  level 
through     fields     and     villages, 
orchards  and  vineyards.     It  is 
variety  that  pleases,  and  here 
one  can  often  experience  three 
of  the  seasons  in  a  single  day. 
Where,  high  up,  the  road  creeps 
along   the  mountain-side  at   a 
dizzy  elevation  above  the  river. 


whose  roar  is  borne  faintly 
upwards  on  the  breeze,  it  is 
early  spring,  with  snow  lying 
in  patches  here  and  there  and 
the  young  barley  just  begin- 
ning to  show  its  head:  2000 
feet  lower  one  is  in  the  land  of 
blossoms,  and  the  air  is  full  of 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  hum 
of  innumerable  bees  busy  among 
wild  roses  such  as  are  seen 
nowhere  else ;  while  down  close 
to  the  roaring  river  crops  are 
being  cut,  and  the  apricot-trees 
are  breaking  with  their  golden 
load.  Chitral,  indeed,  is  in 
summer  the  realisation  of  the 
poet's  ideal — 

"A  joyous  land, 
Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees 

grew, 
And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue." 

It  is  along  such  a  road  that 
our  cavalcade  wound  through 
the  country-side.  In  the  van 
were  the  drums  and  pipes,  the 
Mehtar's  bodyguard  following, 
all  playing  in  turn  and  keeping 
up  a  song  with  chorus,  one 
after  another  taking  up  the 
air.  This  lasted  from  start  to 
finish. 

**  The  players  go  before,  the  minstrels 
follow  after." 

In  the  midst,  unfortunately, 
were  no  "damsels  playing  on 
timbrels."  A  few  years  ago 
there  might  have  been,  but 
the  retirement  of  the  ladies 
of  Chitral  from  public  view 
took  place  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  appearance  of 
an  Indian  force  of  occupation 
in  the  country.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  hateful  purdah 
system  into  Chitral  is  the 
first  sign  of  the  disappearance 
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of    which    they    ahnost    sank 
down   to   the  ground,  keeping 
time  the  while  with  their  voicea 
This  song  and  danoe  is  reserved 
for  receptions  of   the   Chitrali 
chief.     The  rest  of  the  crowd, 
lined  up  on  either  side  of  the 
dancers,  discharged  their  match- 
locks in  the  air,  holding  their 
pieces  at  the  "port."     Farther 
on  we  found  the  road  thronged 
with    sightseers,    the   country- 
side   being    evidently    en  file. 
Near    the     entrance     to     the 
village     a     company     of     old 
dames  blocked  the  road,  each 
one  carrying  a  bowl  of  milk 
and  sugar.     As  we  approached 
the     leading     lady    advanced, 
stirring  vigorously  with  a  big 
wooden  spoon,  apparently  wish- 
ing to  feed  her  royal  master; 
but  she  was  repulsed  not  un- 
kindly and  retired.     The  crowd 
now  closed  round,  our  bridles 
were  seized,  and  we  were  con- 
ducted   to    the    polo -ground. 
Here  opposite  the  dais  a  tall 
pole  had  been  erected,  to  the 
top   of  which  was  attached  a 
small   silver  gourd  filled  with 
sand.     To  the  thunder  of  the 
drums    horseman    after   horse- 
man darted  past  at  full  speed 
— now  a  noble  in  rustling  silk 
and  glittering  silver  accoutre- 
ments, now  a  retainer  in  modest 
homespun,  each  discharging  his 
piece    at    the    mark.     As    the 
matchlocks  frequently  hung  or 
missed    fire,    and    were    then, 
after    passing  the    pole    indis- 
criminately, whirled  round  the 
rider's    head,   a    prudent   man 
will,  when  the  pastime  is  in- 
dulged    in,     get     behind     the 
nearest    tree,   or    even    behmd 
a   stout   friend.     Four   or   five 
had  passed  without  hitting  the 


mark,  when  a  cousin  of  the 
Mehtar's,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  during  the  siege  of 
Chitral  by  his  skill  in  picking 
off  men  in  the  fort  from  the 
high  ground  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  came  past 
with  a  double-barrelled  breech- 
loader. A  puff  of  dust  from 
the  gourd  answered  his  shot; 
the  crowd  shouted,  the  pole 
was  puUed  up,  and  we  were 
conducted  to  our  respective 
camps.  Mine  was  in  the 
grounds  of  the  castle  on  a 
stretch  of  turf  shaded  by 
magnificent  plane  -  trees.  A 
Chitrali  garden  is  no  garden  as 
understood  in  England :  there 
are  no  flower-beds,  and  except 
in  the  month  of  fruit  blossoms, 
no  masses  of  colour, — merely 
soft  green  turf,  running  water, 
and  deep  cool  shade.  A  few 
wild  hyacinths  growing  by  the 
side  of  the  water  suflice  to  give 
a  touch  of  subdued  colour  in 
accordance  with  the  restful 
spirit  of  the  scene;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  the  necessity  for 
colour  under  dull  skies,  there 
are  few  that  have  experienced 
the  brightness  and  glare  of  the 
orient  that  would  feel  disposed 
to  criticise  the  Eastern  prefer- 
ence for  green  turf,  rippling 
water,  and  deep  cool  shade. 

Except  during  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  day  the  garden  re- 
sounds with  the  song  of  birds : 
one  can  recognise  the  note  of 
the  thrush  and  the  deep  mellow 
pipe  of  the  golden  oriole,  and 
sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  as  like  a  streak  of  flame  he 
darts  among  the  branches. 

The  day  passed,  no  matter 
whether  in  the  dolce  far  niente 
due   to  the  presiding  deity  of 
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the  case  over  to  the  Kazi^  to 
decide,  and  no  sooner  thought 
of  than  dona  In  the  evening 
he  returned  to  pronounoe  judg- 
ment. This  was,  after  the 
requisite  number  of  quotations 
from  the  ^oran  had  been  rolled 
off,  that  both  the  lady  and  her 
panimour,  having  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  adultery,  should 
be  stoned  to  death, — a  truly 
Gilbertian  sentence,  that  made 
even  the  Chitralis  shout  with 
laughter,  though  theKazia  coun- 
tenance remained  unmoved. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I 
finally  decreed  that  the  husband 
should  have  his  wish  and  his 
wifa  I  afterwards  heard  that 
the  forgiven  wife  went  off  quite 
happily  with  her  lawful  spouse, 
not  indeed  repentant,  but 
shrieking  with  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  her  spree ;  while  her 
Lothario  in  an  agony  of  woe 
stabbed  himself  about  the 
breast,  not  so  deeply,  however, 
as  to  do  any  more  material 
injury  to  his  already  lacerated 
heart. 

The  dub-dub  of  the  kettle- 
drums and  the  skirl  of  the 
pipes  began  to  sound  on  the 
polo-ground  about  four  o'clock, 
summoning  every  one  to  the 
national  game.  In  Chitral  and 
the  adjacent  countries  every 
village  has  its  polo-ground,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
frequently  but  barely  sufficient 
cultivated  land  to  support  the 
inhabitants.  Every  one  that 
possesses  a  pony  plays,  and 
those  that  have  not  risen  to 
this  height  of  affluence  play  on 
foot.     The  game  as   played  in 


the  Himalayas  has  been  so  often 
described  that  I  will  not  do  so 
hera  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
though  the  glimpses  of  the 
players  a  stranger  to  the  game 
may  catch,  amid  the  clouds  of 
dust,  give  but  a  confused  im- 
pression of  a  m^l4e  of  wild 
horsemen,  with  hair  and  gar- 
ments streaming  in  the  wind, 
shouting,  galloping  madly,  reck- 
lessly here  and  there,  accom- 
panied by  the  clash  of  sticks 
and  the  click  of  the  hit  ball, 
and  the  constant  accompanying 
oresoendo  and  diminuendo  of 
the  band,  the  game  is  really 
played  with  a  very  high  degree 
of  skill.  The  force  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  these  hiU- 
men  hit  on  both  sides  the  pony 
is  certainly  not  exceeded  any- 
whera 

The  best  ponies  are  those 
from  E^atgan,  a  province  be- 
longing to  the  Amir  of  Kabul — 
strong,  wiry  little  beasts,  with 
wonderful  stamina,  whose  repu- 
tation extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  Central  Asia. 

The  game  lasts  till  one  or 
other  side  has  obtained  nine 
goals,  during  which  time  no 
periods  of  rest  are  called  and 
ponies  may  not  be  changed.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
in  this  country  the  quality  most 
prized  in  a  pony  is  staying 
power. 

Once  at  the  annual  Highland 
games  at  Gilgit  a  pony  race- 
course was  laid  out  five  miles  in 
length,  but  this  was  objected  to 
by  many  of  the  competitors  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  too 
short  to  bring  a  good  pony  to 


*  A    dignitary    of  the  religion    of    Islam,   who  generally  exercises   judicial 
powers. 
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The  traders  are  passing  with 
their  animals  along  the  deserted 
road,  evening  falls,  loads  are 
taken  ofiF.  Being  pious  follow- 
ers of  Islam,  prayer-carpets  are 
spread,  and  having  "  fixed  their 
attention,"  after  which  they 
should  have  been  oblivious 
to  all  mundane  matters,  they 
become  absorbed  in  their  devo- 
tions. Their  absorption,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  their 
looking  round  every  now  and 
then  to  guard  against  the 
approach  of  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Kafirs — a  want  of 
trust  in  Providence  that  is 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter 
by  the  Chitrali  audience,  who 
"care  for  none  of  these  things." 

When  they  are  asleep,  bare- 
foot E^Afirs  come  on  dancing 
and  loot  the  caravan.  Pursuit 
follows,  the  Kafirs  are  sur- 
rounded by  Afghan  troops  and 
killed,  and  the  soldiers  walk  off 
with  the  spoil,  no  doubt  a  fre- 
quent ending  to  such  episodes 
in  real  life. 

Dancing  then  began.  One 
after  another  the  trained  danc- 
ing-boys stepped  into  the 
square,  performed  their  toler- 
ably graceful  gyrations  in  the 
flickering  light  of  the  torches, 
and  retired  into  the  darkness. 
The  scene  was  a  picturesque 
one  :  in  front  the  rows  of  dark, 
wild  faces,  lighted  up  by  the 
wavering  light,  which  could 
barely  penetrate  the  gloom  of 
the  surrounding  walls.  The 
light  was  just  sufficient  to 
reveal  a  projecting  balcony 
screened  by  trellis- work,  behind 
which,  no  doubt,  the  ladies  of 
the  castle  had  a  good  view  of 


the  goings-on.  The  sky  formed 
a  canopy  above  us,  into  the 
star-spangled  square  of  which 
the  smoke  from  the  fires  curled 
steadily  upwards  in  the  still 
air. 

The  performers  on  these  occa- 
sions are  invariably  of  the  male 
sex,  the  best  being  the  dancing- 
boys  that  form  part  of  the 
household  of  every  Chitrali  of 
position.  Unlike  Pathans,  in 
whose  eyes  dancing  is,  to  say 
the  least,  undignified,  Chitraliis 
all  dance,  and,  like  Western 
nations,  think  no  shame  of  it. 
The  "  principal  boy  "  this  even- 
ing was  the  servant  of  the 
Mehtarjau,^  who  was  our  host 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  castle, 
a  slight  handsome  boy  with  his 
hair  dressed  in  curls,  after  the 
Persian  fashion.  The  Mehtar- 
jau,  who  was  sitting  next  to  me, 
and  was  himself  considered  in 
Chitral  a  poet  and  musician  of 
no  mean  order,  was  evidently 
very  proud  of  him,  and  when 
his  turn  was  finished  was  at 
pains  to  explain  that  he  was 
nervous  at  so  many  spectators, 
and  had  not  been  dancing  up  to 
his  true  form.  I  was  happily 
able  to  remember  a  verse  from 
Hafiz  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  sat  back  with  a 
satisfied  smile. 

The  dancers  having  all  re- 
tired, music  began.  The  band 
consisted  of  some  six  or  eight 
string  instruments  made  from 
yellow  gourds,  rather  like  the 
zither  in  shape,  and  two  tam- 
bourines without  the  jingle. 
The  singers  were  three  in  num- 
ber, all  tenors.  Swaying  their 
bodies  to  and  fro,  and  keeping 


^  A  member  of  royalty. 
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time  with  a  gentle  clapping  of 
the  hands,  they  soon  got  into 
the  swing  of  the  Chitrali  gazal, 
and  with  half  closed  eyes  be- 
came lost  to  external  things. 
The  general  eflFect  is  not  bad  if 
listened  to  in  the  way  all  East- 
ern music  should  be,  or  rather 
not  listened  to,  —  for  the  art 
of  enjoying  the  music  of  the 
orient  is  to  assume  an  absol- 
utely passive  attitude  and  allow 
the  sounds  to  be  borne  into  one's 
ears  without  the  mental  eflFort 
of  listening. 

After  one  rather  pleasing  air 
the  Mehtarjau  inclined  himself 
towards  me. 

"My  own  composition,"  he 
whispered. 

I  congratulated  him.  This 
scion   of   nobility   was   himself 


an  excellent  performer  on  the 
sitar,  and  delighted  the  audi- 
ence later  on  by  himself  tak- 
ing the  instrument  in  hand,  and 
producing  some  very  good  effects 
out  of  it. 

"  Call  not  his  sitar  a  gourd," 
says  a  Persian  poet,  "but  a 
golden  bowl,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  the  wine  of  song." 

Kefreshments  were  brought, 
and  the  evening  wore  on.  For 
my  part,  remembering  that  I 
had  to  march  on  the  morrow, 
and  that  a  Chitrali  bazam^  lasts 
till  morning,  I  left  the  company 
early  and  was  lulled  to  sleep  in 
my  tent  in  the  garden  by  the 
faint  sound  of  music,  continued, 
no  doubt,  till  the  flush  of  the 
false  dawn. 

R  L.  Kbnnion. 


^  Bazanij  pleasure  assembly. 
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LORD    HOWE  S    VICTORY. 


The  Ist  of  June  has  been 
made  memorable  to  us  this  year 
by  the  welcome  news  of  the  end 
of  a  war.  It  was  already  illus- 
trious in  our  history,  for  on 
that  date  in  1794  Lord  Howe 
reaped  the  just  reward  of  four 
days  spent  in  strenuous  man- 
CBUvring  to  bring  on  a  battle, 
and  of  resolute  partial  conflict, 
by  gaining  over  the  French 
fleet  of  M.  Villaret-Joyeuse  a 
victory  wherein  fortune  had  no 
shara  Posterity  and  his  own 
service  have  been  less  than  just 
to  Lord  Howe.  They  have 
compared  his  triumph  with 
what  it  was  in  the  power  of 
our  admirals  to  do  after  him. 
Because  Camperdown,  the  Nile, 
and  Trafalgar  brought  more 
utter  destruction  to  the  enemy, 
because  St  Vincent  was  won 
against  greater  odds,  he  has 
been  counted  a  smaller  man, 
and  his  victory  has  been  be- 
littled. An  unhappy  phrase  of 
Nelson's  has  been  quoted,  to 
define  "  a  Lord  Howe  victory  " 
as  being  far  below  what  the 
British  navy  might  and  should 
achieve.  But  no  worse  stan- 
dard than  the  completeness  of 
the  victory,  taken  apart  from 
all  consideration  of  the  origin- 
ality shown  by  the  conqueror 
and  the  quality  of  the  enemy, 
could  possibly  be  applied.  If 
it  is  to  be  accepted,  then 
Bessi^res  did  a  greater  thing 
when  he  routed  a  mob  of  un- 
drilled  Spaniards  led  by  the 
most  incapable  of  recorded 
generals,  Don  Gregorio  de  la 
Cuesta,  at   Bioseco,    than  was 


done  by  the  Duke  at  Sala- 
manca, or  Napoleon  at  Cra- 
onne.  The  test  is  often  ap- 
plied, but  it  is  wholly  fallacious, 
and  deserves  no  better  treat- 
ment than  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  The  advance  a  man 
makes  beyond  his  predecessors 
gives  the  measure  of  his  origin- 
ality. We  are  to  estimate  his 
achievement  by  the  quality  of 
his  force,  and  of  his  enemy. 
When  judged  in  this,  the  only 
critical,  way,  Lord  Howe's  vic- 
tory is  seen  to  be  a  very  mar- 
vellous one  indeed.  And  it  has 
the  peculiar  distinction  that  the 
originality  was  shown  by  an 
old  man  trained  in  an  outworn 
schooL 

A  few  words,  which  shall  be 
as  plain  and  untechnical  as 
may  be,  must  be  said  of  that 
old  school  and  of  its  principles. 
From  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  till  Howe's 
victory,  a  British  admiral  had 
been  bound  by  the  Fighting 
Instructions,  &st  enlarged  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
King  James  11. ,  from  the  orders 
of  the  Commonwealth  admirals, 
and  then  modified  from  time  to 
time.  They  made  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  marshal  his  fleet  one 
ship  following  another  in  the 
"line  of  battle,"  and  then  to 
keep  them  so  throughout  the 
fighting.  The  result  was  that 
the  formation  was  elevated 
from  being  a  means  of  bringmg 
ships  into  action  together,  and 
was  made  into  an  end  in  itself. 
Rodney  had  indeed  broken  his 
line  on  the  12th  April  1782  in 
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est  of  mistakes  to  suppose  that 
either  the  fleet  he  led  or  the 
enemy  he  had  to  deal  with 
were  as  yet  what  the  naval 
forces  of  Britain  and  France 
were  to  become  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  years.  Ours 
was  still  raw.  The  French,  in 
spite  of  the  Revolution,  still 
retained  not  a  little  of  the 
skill  and  confidence  they  had 
possessed  in  the  American  war. 
Our  custom  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  to  cut  the  fleet 
down  to  the  quick  as  soon 
as  peace  was  signed.  The 
men  were  paid  off  by  tens 
of  thousands,  the  ofiBcers  cut 
adrift  by  the  thousand.  The 
younger  of  the  officers  often 
turned  to  other  lines  of  life, 
while  the  great  majority  of 
the  elder  men  saw  no  service 
till  the  fighting  began  again. 
Then  everything  had  to  be  done 
afresh.  Prime  seamen  had  to 
be  secured  by  the  press  from 
the  merchant  service,  mostly 
by  taking  them  out  of  the 
home-coming  ships  at  sea  even 
when  they  were  suffering  from 
scurvy — the  usual  consequence 
in  those  times  of  a  long  voy- 
age. These  prime  seamen,  who 
were  the  indispensable  skilled 
men  of  the  navy,  were  trained 
in  seamanship  in  the  merchant 
service.  They  formed  much 
the  smaller  part  of  the  crews. 
Vagabonds,  who,  like  the  real 
sailors,  were  subject  to  the 
press,  prisoners  drafted  or  per- 
mitted to  volunteer  from  the 
jails,  miscellaneous  landsmen 
and  marines,  made  up  the 
crews.  When  the  navy  had 
to  be  brought  by  rapid  suc- 
cessive bounds  from  a  peace 
establishment   of   16,000   to   a 


war  footing  of  40,000,  80,000, 
or  100,000  and  upwards,  there 
could  not  but  be  a  long  inter- 
val of  confusion.  Officers  who 
had  grown  rusty  in  peace,  re- 
inforced by  sailors  promoted 
from  before  the  mast  for  no 
other  qualification  than  their 
practical  seamanship — the  one 
thing  indispensable  in  the  sail- 
ing fleet  —  were  engaged  in 
reducing  a  mob  to  order. 
Three  or  four  years  were  re- 
quired to  bring  the  fleet  to  a 
state  of  real  efficiency.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  admiral  who 
had  to  command  while  the 
process  was  going  on  was  by 
no  means  in  the  position  of 
his  fortunate  colleague  who 
took  the  fleet  when  it  was 
formed,  or  had  had  ample 
time  to  bring  it  into  shape.  In 
1793,  and  for  four  years  after- 
wards, the  fleet  was  seething 
with  discontent.  The  crews 
had  many  excuses  for  anger 
at  the  treatment  they  received. 
It  required  the  sharp  lesson 
of  the  mutinies  of  1797  to 
rouse  the  Government  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  owing  to 
the  men.  Writers  who  com- 
pare Howe's  policy  in  '93  and 
'94  with  Jervis's  blockade  of 
Brest,  and  the  1st  June  with 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  forget 
the  manifest  fact  that  armed 
forces  by  sea  or  land  are  not 
chessmen  with  fixed  powers. 
They  are  very  subtle  things, 
perfected  out  of  good  material 
by  leadership,  by  sane  treat- 
ment, by  opportunity,  by  ex- 
perience of  the  enemy.  And 
there  is  that  in  them  which 
escapes  all  analysis.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  Duncan, 
Jervis,    and    Nelson    did    not 
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ill-conditioned  human  animal 
and  the  awkward  vessel  had 
to  be  managed,  but  the  tides 
and  the  winda  After  heart- 
breaking delays  it  was  done. 
Metternich,  then  Secretary  to 
the  Austrian  Embassy  in 
London,  came  down  to  see 
the  sight,  and  begged  Howe  to 
take  him  to  sea.  The  Admiral, 
who  would  not  have  known 
what  to  do  with  a  Secretary 
of  Embassy,  declined,  with 
many  polite  assurances  of  care 
for  his  visitor's  safety.  One 
regrets  it,  for  an  account  of 
the  cruise  by  such  an  observer 
would  have  been  worth  having. 
From  the  top  of  Afton  Down, 
Metternich  saw  the  fleet  and 
convoy  go  out  by  both  ends  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,and  came  away 
profoundly  impressed.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel  the 
merchant -ships  were  sent  on 
under  the  protection  of  Ad- 
miral Montagu,  with  six  sail  of 
the  line,  who  was  to  see  them 
beyond  Cape  Finisterre,  and 
then  to  return  to  cruise  be- 
tween Cape  Ortugal  and  Belle- 
isle.  Having  provided  for  the 
trade,  the  admiral  turned  to 
his  ultimate  duty. 

This  ultimate  duty  was 
neither  to  blockade  nor  to  give 
battle  to  the  French  Brest 
fleet.  The  bad  harvest  of  1793 
and  the  general  disorganisation 
of  the  country  by  the  Revolu- 
tion had  brought  France  in 
sight  of  starvation.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  had 
purchased  large  quantities  of 
grain  in  America,  and  it  was 
known  to  be  coming  over.  The 
British  Government  advanced 
the  claim  to  treat  food  as 
contraband  of  war,  and  hoped 


by    seizing    the    convoy,    con- 
sisting    mainly    of    American 
vessels,   to    reduce    France   to 
submission   by   hunger.      Cap- 
tain  Mahan   has   argued   that 
it     would     have     been    better 
to     wait    for    our    prey    out- 
side the  American  ports.     But 
this   would   have    been   impos- 
sible.    We  could  not  send  the 
bulk  of  our  naval  force  across 
the    Atlantic    while    the   fleet 
of  Villaret-Joyeuse  was  lying 
ready    to    sail    at    Brest.      A 
small    force    would    not    have 
done,  for  the  French  had  sent 
Admiral  Vanstabel   to   act   as 
guard  to  the  grain -ships.     He 
left  America  with   his  charge 
on   the   11th   April.      On   the 
day  before  Admiral  Nielly  had 
sailed    from    Brest    with    five 
sail  of   the   line   to   meet   him 
at   sea.     A  strict  blockade   of 
the  French  naval  port  would 
have    served    the    main    pur- 
pose little  or  not  at  alL     Some 
one  of  the  numerous  sloops  and 
privateers   under    the    French 
flag  would  assuredly  have  car- 
ried   warning    that    the    road 
was    occupied,    and    the    con- 
voy   would     have     turned     to 
other  harbours.      Howe  there- 
fore had  no  course  open  to  him 
but    to    cruise    on    the    route 
the  convoy  might  be  expected 
to   cross.       Meanwhile  he  had 
to  watch  Brest  and  the  fleet 
of    Villaret  -  Joyeuse,     lest     it 
should  interrupt  him.     It  was 
a    double    duty,    and    one    no 
ofiicer  could    be   sure   of    per- 
forming   by    any    exercise    of 
care.     In  the  end  Howe  missed 
the    convoy    because    he    was 
occupied     in     destroying     the 
French  fleet.      He  looked  into 
Brest   on    the    5th    May,   and 
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twenty-six  sail  of  the  line  he 
retained  under  his  command 
were  quite  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  French  fleet  from 
Brest,  which  he  now  set  him- 
self to  discover  and  to  defeat. 

From  the  21st  to  the  28th 
May  Howe  was  searching  on 
the  sea,  where  the  passage 
of  an  enemy  leaves  no  trace. 
Then  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  28th,  the  wind  blowing 
briskly  from  south  by  west, 
the  French  were  seen  directly 
to  windward,  so  far  oflp  that 
their  topsails  were  mere  flecks 
on  the  horizon  line.  The  fleets 
were  in  47°34'  N.  and  13°39'  W. 
— that  is  to  say,  farther  out  on 
the  ocean  than  the  most  west- 
erly point  of  Ireland,  and  nearly 
due  westward  from  Brest. 
From  the  moment  Villaret- 
Joyeuse  was  seen,  Howe  allowed 
the  capture  of  the  convoy  to 
sink  into  a  very  subordinate 
place  in  his  mind.  It  was  the 
guiding  rule  of  our  admirals 
that  when  a  French  fleet  was 
in  view  it  was  to  be  brought 
to  battle,  and  that  all  else  was 
of  comparatively  small  import- 
ance. With  the  French  the 
rule  was  to  use  the  fleet  to 
cover  some  ultimate  object, 
and  to  avoid  rather  than  to 
seek  battle.  Each  admiral 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  own 
service  —  Howe  to  force  on 
action,  and  Villaret-Joyeuse  to 
draw  his  enemy  away  from  the 
route  of  the  convoy.  So  while 
the  Englishman  strained  in  pur- 
suit, the  Frenchman  kept  his 
wind,  and  stood  out  farther 
into  the  ocean. 

Now  Howe  gave  a  remarkable 
proof  of  his  superiority  to  his 
immediate  predecessors.    In  the 


eighteenth  century,  and  in  such 
a  position,  a  British  admiral  did 
one  of  two  things.  He  either 
kept  his  fleet  in  a  line,  which 
condemned  him  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  his  most  sluggish  ship, 
or  he  ordered  a  general  chase 
— that  is  to  say,  he  let  every 
vessel  go  at  her  best  speed, 
which  threw  his  fleet  into  con- 
fusion, a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  do  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
of  equal  numbers.  The  belief 
that  no  other  course  was  open 
was  deeply  rooted.  So  able  a 
man  as  Jervis,  afterwards  Earl 
St  Vincent,  declared  in  the 
American  war  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  force  battle  on  an 
enemy  to  windward  unless  he 
committed  a  gross  blunder. 
Howe  proved  that  it  was  quite 
possible.  He  formed  a  de- 
tached squadron  of  quick-sail- 
ing ships  under  Bear- Admiral 
Pasley,  while  keeping  the  bulk 
of  his  fleet  in  good  order 
as  a  support.  The  detached 
squadron  was  to  hold  the 
enemy  or  draw  him  down  to 
a  general  battle.  In  taking 
this  course  Howe  reverted  to 
the  method  recommended  by 
the  Spanish  naval  writer 
Alonso  de  Chaves  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and 
to  the  example  of  the  Common- 
wealth Admirals  and  Generals 
at  sea.  But  every  student  of 
naval  history  knows  that  there 
had  been  a  gi'eat  fall  from  the 
standard  of  the  middle  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  the 
vigour  of  the  great  chiefs  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  was  a 
reversion  to  the  forgotten 
practice  of  the  earlier  men. 
It  was  late  before  Admiral 
Pasley  could  bring  the  rear  of 
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and  they  would  need  all  their 
strength  for  the  work  before 
them.  Therefore,  like  the  solid 
and  thoughtful  chief  he  was, 
Howe  gave  animal  human  na- 
ture its  just  due.  He  ordered 
the  fleet  to  lie  to  and  eat  its 
breakfast.  Then,  just  about 
the  time  that  the  bells  were 
ringing  the  congregations  to 
church  at  home,  as  Colling- 
wood,  then  captain  of  the  Bar- 
fleur,  pointed  out  to  his  chief. 
Admiral  Bowyer,  the  British 
fleet  bore  down  on  the  enemy. 
In  numbers  the  two  forces 
were  equal, —  twenty  -  six  on 
each  side, — with  a  slight  ad- 
vantage in  broadside  guns  and 
weight  of  ordnance  for  the 
French,  but  a  better  average 
of  skill  for  us.  And  in  war  all 
is  but  of  little  value  as  com- 
pared to  skill.  Some  of  the 
ships  of  Villaret-Joyeuse  had 
parted  company  during  the 
last  four  days,  but  he  had  been 
joined  by  Nielly  with  a  portion 
of  his  squadron. 

The  main  element  of  superior- 
ity in  the  British  fleet  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
commanded  by  an  oflBcer  who 
was  resolved  to  make  a  real 
battle,  and  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  tied  down  by  the  old 
Fighting  Instructions.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  he  ought  to  have 
sailed  down  on  the  French,  to 
have  engaged  them  on  the 
windward  side,  and  to  have 
kept  his  formation  unaltered 
so  long  as  the  action  lasted.  If 
he  had  done  so,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  battle  would  have 
been  as  indecisive  as  the  list  of 
its  predecessors  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  French 
would  have  fired  high  to  dam- 


age the  rigging  of  our  ships, 
and  when  they  had  crippled 
some  of  them,  would  have  es- 
caped to  leeward.  Howe  had 
resolved  to  make  this  impossible 
by  sailing  right  in  among  them, 
and  so  producing  a  mSl^e.  We 
do  not  know  by  what  steps  he 
had  reached  late  in  life  the  in- 
tention to  set  the  example  of  a 
revolutionary  disregard  of  the 
former  orthodox  method  of 
fighting.  There  is  a  story  that 
he  had  given  a  very  cool  recep- 
tion to  the  pamphlets  in  which 
Clerk  of  Eldin  had  argued  for 
a  new  system  of  tactics.  He 
said  that  they  were  no  doubt 
most  ingenious,  but  that  for  his 
part  he  "  would  keep  to  the  old 
way."  On  the  1st  June  he 
departed  from  it  very  widely. 
The  guiding  thought  with  Clerk 
had  been,  that  since  our  crews 
were  on  the  whole  better  sea- 
men and  better  gunners  than 
the  French,  it  was  in  our  inter- 
est to  bring  about  a  mSl^e  in 
which  our  superiority  would 
have  full  play,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  steering  in 
among  them.  Clerk  had  elab- 
orated plans  for  concentrating 
a  greater  force  on  part  of  the 
enemy's  line — by  preference  on 
the  rear  ships,  which  it  was 
most  difficult  to  support.  Howe, 
whether  by  Clerk's  inspiration 
or  not,  had  acted  in  the  way 
recommended  by  the  Naval 
Tactics  when  he  detached  Pas- 
ley's  squadron  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  28th.  On  the  1st  June 
he  made  no  attempt  to  concen- 
trate a  greater  force  on  a  part 
of  the  French.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  ask  too 
much  at  once  from  captains 
who  were  wedded  to  established 
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and  clearing  the  upper  deck  of 
the  Brunswick  by  the  fire  from 
his  tops,  while  suffering  heavily 
from  the  better  managed  broad- 
side of  the  English  ship.  When 
the  cable  at  length  parted, 
Captain  Harvey  lay  mortally 
wounded  in  his  cabin,  and  158 
of  the  crew  had  fallen.  The 
Vengeur  staggered  away,  an 
already  sinking  wreck.  As 
other  ships  gathered  round 
him.  Captain  Renaudin  sur- 
rendered, after  a  most  gallant 
fight.  It  was  an  honourable 
piece  of  service,  of  which  the 
French  navy  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud — as  it  has  excellent 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
Barere's  outrageous  lie  that 
she  went  down  with  her  col- 
ours flying  and  her  crew  shout- 
ing "Vive  la  Republiquel" 
The  very  worst  side  of  the 
French  character  is  shown  by 
the  persistence  of  this  lying 
legend.  It  is  taught  to  young 
sailors  in  manuals  by  men  who 
know  it  to  be  false,  but  who 
think  mendacity  useful  for 
the  pi'omotion  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent. 

The  two  lines  being  locked  in 
close  battle,  and  being  mingled 
together  where  our  ships  had 
steered  through,  a  heavy  pall 
of  smoke  settled  down  on  the 
battle.  So  dense  was  it,  that 
the  crew  of  the  Barfleur  lost 
sight  of  their  opponent,  and 
believed  they  had  sunk  him. 
"Up  jumped  the  Johnnies  on 
the  guns,"  as  Collingwood  has 
it  in  his  letter  home,  to  cheer 
triumphantly — partly  to  satisfy 
themselves,  and  partly  to  en- 
courage their  comrades  fighting 
on  the  lower  decks,  where  a  tall 
man  could   not  stand  upright 


below  the  beams,  and  the  smoke 
banked  so  thick  that  it  was 
barely  possible  to  see  from  gun 
to  gun,  and  the  ofiicers  had  to 
suck  oranges  in  order  that  the 
sulphurous  fumes  should  not 
choke  their  voices.  There  was 
much  groping  in  the  darkness 
in  these  old  naval  battlea  In 
the  midst  of  this  obscurity  there 
was  good  and  bad  on  both  sides. 
All  his  captains  did  not  satisfy 
Howe.  The  best  approximated 
to  Harvey  of  the  Brunswick, 
the  less  good  to  the  unfortunate 
officer  for  whom  the  court- 
martial  was  waiting.  Yet  on 
the  whole  the  French  fleet  was 
broken  to  pieces.  First  the 
Montague,  to  escape  the  Queen 
Charlotte's  guns,  stood  ahead, 
and  as  she  took  the  wind  out 
of  the  English  ship's  sails,  she 
got  away.  A  movement  in  ad- 
vance was  given  to  the  French, 
and  then  all  of  them  which  did 
not  find  their  retreat  cut  ran 
to  leeward,  leaving  to  us  six 
prizes  and  the  sinking  Vengeur. 
Villaret-Joyeuse  bore  himself 
stoutly.  Though  his  fleet  was 
staggering  from  Howe's  assault, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  it  into 
order  again,  and  even  threatened 
to  cut  off  some  of  the  disabled 
British  vessels  which  were  drift- 
ing to  leeward,  for  the  damage 
in  our  line  was  severe.  Yet 
had  our  attack  been  renewed, 
the  six  prizes  might  well  have 
become  twenty.  That  it  was 
not  was  due  to  the  exhaustion 
of  Howe  and  the  nervousness 
of  his  captain  of  the  fleet  (i.e., 
chief  of  the  staff),  Sir  Koger 
Curtis,  an  officer  who  had 
covered  himself  with  glory  at 
the  Siege  of  Gibraltar.  Like 
many   another   valiant   fighter 
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THE    CONQUEST    OF    CHARLOTTE.^ 
PART   IV. — THE   CONQUEST — concluded. 

CHAPTER    XXV.— THE    NORTH    FOUKhAliD  — continued. 


He  crossed  to  the  window  and 
stood  up  in  it,  looking  out  upon 
the  street.  The  windows  of  the 
Trafalgar  opposite  were  filled 
with  llrming  folk;  the  porch 
below  was  throng  with  them, 
like  the  step  of  a  beehive.  A 
soft  wind  and  sunshine  caressed 
the  town.  He  spread  a  hand 
towards  it,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Look  at  it,  look  at  it."  I 
was  looking,  in  a  sudden  gloom 
of  discontent.  What  did  they 
amount  to,  after  all, — this  big 
business,  this  increasing  well- 
doing? The  taste  of  my  suc- 
cesses had  become  like  ashes  in 
my  mouth. 

"I'll  tell  you  a  bonny  thing," 
he  was  saying,  still  looking  out 
upon  the  street.  "  You  remem- 
ber, last  hairst,  the  farmers 
Blebo  way  had  to  get  the  Irish 
across  to  cut  for  them.  All  the 
storms  and  rain-plouts  that 
visited  Fife  seemed  to  land 
there,  and  the  corn  was  that 
beaten  down  and  matted  that 
the  reaping-machines  couldn't 
take  it.  And — d'ye  ken  ? — the 
auld  hands  for  miles  around 
that  could  win,— just  ordmary 
folk  like  them  down  there, — 
went  east  to  refresh  dry  hearts 
and  eyes  wi'  a  sight  o'  the  huick 
in  use  again  as  it  was  in  their 
young  day.  .  .  .  Stood  lining 
the  field-sides  and  remarked  on 
the  pretty  wark  the  Irishry  were 


making  o't.  Now,  isn't  that 
bonny  ? — as  bonny  and  natural 
as  a  wild-rose,  and  scenting  a 
whole  country-side.  .  .  . 

"  Ah,  Dauvid ! "  he  said,  when 
I  answered  nothing.  "Folk 
are  perplexing  —  folk."  He 
laughed.  "  You  remember  Tam 
— ^my  laddie  in  Australia? 
Like  me  he  has  a  bit  gift  o' 
music— fiddle  and  sang,  and  a 
fine  crack — and  was  entertain- 
ing a  company  with  them  in  a 
public,  up  country  —  Ballarat, 
or  somewhere — Scots  sang.  .  .  . 
And  'mid  the  applause  and 
standing  o'  drinks,  up  comes  a 
fellow  and  shakes  the  hand  off 
him  nearly.  A  man  in  a  fair 
way  o'  doing — a  son,  it  turned 
out,  of  auld  Peter  Swab  i'  the 
Fish  Wynd  in  St  Brise.  You'll 
not  remember  him  ?  *  They  tell 
me  you  are  newly  from  St 
Brise,'  said  he.  *Ay,'  Tam 
said,  *  three  months  syne.' 
*  Man !  you're  a  braw  singer, 
lad  I  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  gie's  your 
hand.  .  .  .  Are  the  Bucket 
Pats  still  standing?'  .  .  . 
There  1  Yet,  would  that  man 
come  back  to  the  Fish  Wynd  ?  " 

"  Sentiment  in  drink  I " 

"  There's  much  in  that,  I  ad- 
mit.    But  not  everything." 

"  And  pleasures  of  memory," 
I  tossed  off. 

"  Certainly !   But  what  about 
the   pains   of    experiences    re- 
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xnanoeuvres  with  Figg.  It 
spread  its  illumination  over  the 
withdrawal  of  Clephane  con- 
fidences that  had  been  irking 
me  in  these  last  months.  "  Now 
you  understand  how  I'm  so 
wonderfully  in  some  folks'  good 
books."  he  said,  cUnohing  my 
own  thoughts. 

"  As  for  that  Bighton  story," 
he  went  on.  "  Bah  !  I'll  show 
you  my  hand.  If  there  is  any- 
thing  in  that  story  we  shall 
never  grip  it.  Best  assured  of 
that.  .  .  .  Oh  I  I  might  bring 
it  out  as  a  last  card  should 
r  ever  be  so  far  gaen  as  to 
be  tempted  to  play  it.  One 
never  knows.  But " — he  spoke 
eagerly — "I'm  only  auld  in 
body,  mind  you!  Not  in  the 
wits.  Have  you  seen  any 
slackening  of  the  wits?  No 
.  .  .  and  so  long  as  I'm  my- 
self— ^man,  cannot  you  under- 
stand?— I'm  nearer  Clephane, 
or  Nochty  rather,  when  I  have 
my  hand  on  that  story  than  if 
I  were  to  redd  it  up  1 " 

The  whisky  he  had  drunk 
must  have  gone  to  his  head ; 
else  I  should  say  now  that 
he  showed  the  first  signs  of 
slackened  wits  when  he  dis- 
covered himself  so  nakedly  to 
me. 

"I  understand  .  .  .  the  idea," 
I  said ;  less  to  him  than  to  my- 
self, in  an  attempt  to  sound 
the  extraordinary  nature  thus 
revealed  to  me. 

"  The  idea,  ...  a  trifle,"  he 
took  me  up.  "  And  to  be  sure 
you  cannot  put  it  down  on 
parchment  and  sign  and  seal 
and  witness  and  docket,  and 
run  up  a  bill  of  costs  against 
it  in  your  ledger.  .  .  .  Yet  it 
governs.     Just  a  ladybird  on  a 
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drab  suit  .  .  .  yet  it  governs. 
...  It  governs  the  man  Swab, 
though  it  may  not  bring  him 
back  to  the  Fish  Wynd.  .  ,  . 
It  governs  you,  Dauvid,"  he 
looked  at  me  with  a  searching 
laugh,  "though  it's  in  the 
balance  yet  whether  it  will 
drive  you  away  from  your  Fish 
Wynd.  .  .  .  We'll  see;  we'U 
see.  .  .  .  Though  you  are  not 
exactly  Bab  Cuick,  you  have  a 
bit  leaven  of  the  by-ordinary 
in  you.  Ho !  ho  I  We'll  see. 
For  among  the  multiplicity  o' 
ruling  passions  i'  this  world, 
the  least  flee^awa'  o'  them  are 
apt  to  be  the  powerfullest  in  the 
long-run.  .  .  .  Lookl  You  are 
surprised  at  my  news.  But 
Edith  Duncan  is  only  one 
of  Brother  Alick's  many 
offspring,  and  the  years  pai 
fast  wi'  a  woman,  and  Cle- 
phane's  a  desirable  place,  and 
it's  time  some  folk  settled  down 
in  it, — and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
In  all  of  which  there's  a 
plain,  understandable,  respect- 
able idea,  against  which,  even 
with  Brother  Gerald,  the  Exeter 
Hall  view  of  the  young  man's 
faux  pas  must  stand  a  poor 
chance. 

"And  so  now,"  he  said,  mak- 
ing to  go,  "you've  got  my 
news.  The  young  laird  is  to 
be  married  immediately  to  the 
Darling  Downs  lass — and  away 
to  the  Antipodes  to  visit  his 
new  relations,  before  he  comes 
home  for  a  fresh  start.  A  fresh 
start ! "  he  cried,  on  the  stairs, 
.  .  .  and  then,  as  we  parted, 
"  A  selfish  common-sense  seems 
to  be  the  prevailing  wind,  Mr 
Dauvid !  .  .  .  And,  sirce,  it 
seems  to  be  the  groweing  wind 
as  well." 
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note  upon  the  bed,  and  left 
him. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when 
I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
Margate  house.  A  freckled, 
watery-eyed  "slavey"  opened 
it  to  me.  She  smirked  over 
my  inquiry.  Miss  Cook,  she 
said,  was  out,  shopping,  but 
would  be  back  .  .  .  half  an 
hour  perhaps,  perhaps  less.  I 
turned  away  without  leaving 
my  name.  I  would  call  again, 
I  said  ;  and  going  into  the  gar- 
dens ofP  the  Front  took  a  seat 
that  commanded  the  street, 
and  watched  for  Charlotte's 
return.  It  was  another  won- 
derful day  of  spring — warm 
and  balmy.  The  long  shadows 
had  crept  past  me  on  the 
grass  when  she  appeared  in 
the  street.  She  had  entered 
the  house  before  I  could  in- 
tercept her ;  but  the  door 
was  unclosed,  and  I  pushed 
it  open. 

She  was  standing  in  the 
lobby,  still  in  hat  and  gloves. 
The  "  slavey "  had  taken  the 
parcels  from  her  hand,  and  was 
delivering  my  message.  I  ob- 
served again,  annoyed,  the  eager 
archness  of  her  look.  I  pushed 
farther  in  beside  them. 

"  I  knew  it  was  you,"  Char- 
lotte said,  levelly,  silencing  the 
girl's  smirks,  and  bracing  my 
fluttering  eyes  and  tongue. 
She  reflected  a  moment;  then, 
"  Shall  we  go  out  ?  "  she  said. 
I  nodded  assent,  looking  at  her 
admiringly.  She  tiu^ned  to 
leave  a  message  with  the  maid 
about  her  return, — most  matter 
of  fact 

A  thin  cry  of  "  Charlott-ee ! 
Charlott-ee ! "  came  from  above. 
"  Miss  Moira  calling  you,"  the 


girl  said.  Charlotte  ran  up- 
stairs, beckoning  me  to  wait. 
I  heard  a  childish  cry  of  pleas- 
ure ;  then  Charlotte's  voice  in 
persuasive  explanation.  Pre- 
sently some  one  joined  them. 
"  What  ho— o  ! "  came  Mrs 
O' Sullivan's  voice,  followed  by 
a  long-drawn  whistle.  I  was 
swept  by  annoyance  again. 
Instinctively  I  knew  that  Mrs 
O'Sullivan  was  peeping  down 
at  me  ;  and  looking  up  the  well 
of  the  staircase  I  saw  a  ball  of 
yellow  hair  drawn  back  from 
over  the  baluster.  The  bril- 
liance of  the  yellow  was  dead. 

Charlotte's  voice  reached  me 
again ;  protestingly  now,  half 
in  annoyance,  half  in  laughter. 
"  Go  'long  I "  cried  Mrs  O'Sulli- 
van. Then  a  loud  kiss  re- 
sounded through  the  lobby.  I 
resented  the  kiss.  ''Kiss  her 
for  luck,  Moira  ! " 

Charlotte  joined  me  presently, 
with  hot  averted  face.  "  I  am 
ready,"  she  said,  leading  the 
way.  "We  walked  out  of  the 
unromantic  house  into  the  un- 
romantic  street.  "Along  the 
cliffs,"  she  said,  and  turned  into 
a  road  that  led  to  them  by  the 
back  of  the  town.  And  then, 
after  a  minute's  silence,  "I 
knew  it  was  you." 

"  You  expected  me  ?  " 

She  hung  on  the  answer, 
reluctantly.     "  No." 

"  Honestly  ?  " 

"  I  am  trying  to  be  honest," 
she  answered,  with  the  ghost 
of  scorn  in  her  smile. 

"Well,  I  am  here,"  I  ac- 
knowledged her  meaning. 

She  asked  me,  hastily,  "  How 
did  you  know?"  1  thought 
she  was  asking  how  T  knew  her 
meaning.  "Oh!  I  have  learned," 
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battle  of  life  in  these  months 
in  London  that  they  were 
struck,  but  in  the  fight  of  her 
nature  to  recovery  from  her 
disillusionment.  Yet  in  that 
experience  she  had  not  ex- 
changed all  the  daft  virtue  in 
her  blood  for  that  of  its  wisdom. 
The  old  natural  spring  of  life 
leapt  in  her.  Eiomance  was 
the  star  of  her  nature,  and  it 
shone  bright  in  her  stilL 

We  had  left  the  street  now, 
and  crossing  some  waste  ground 
came  out  upon  the  cliffs.  The 
sun  was  on  the  horizon  behind 
us.  In  front,  the  headlands 
rose  out  of  the  sea,  massive 
butts  of  white  ivory  tipped 
with  gold.  I  gave  an  exclama- 
tion of  pleasure  at  the  sight. 
It  awoke  her.  She  talked  of 
that  coast.  The  purpose  I  was 
there  with  was  raging,  inex- 
pressible, in  my  blood ;  but  she 
assuaged  it  for  the  moment  by 
her  talk.  On  such  a  night, 
twenty  years  before,  we  had 
walked  together  by  the  sea  at 
St  Brise.  The  sense  of  all  that 
had  happened  in  these  twenty 
years  was  like  an  atmosphere 
enveloping  that  recollection. 
There  was  satisfaction,  rest- 
fulness,  a  momentary  repletion, 
in  this  parallelism  of  experience 
—  that  wonderful  decorative 
principle  of  life.  .  .  .  She  knew 
all  the  landmarks  on  the  shore 
here,  and  told  me  what  I  might 
expect  if  I  were  to  continue 
walking  round  it :  the  Goodwins, 
and  Beachy  Head.  Beachy 
Head !  She  had  stories  of  sea- 
fights  in  the  Channel.  She 
spoke  of  the  lights  of  France 
flashing  across  it  on  black 
nights.  Beyond  the  point  we 
were  rounding  was  the  North 


Foreland:  when  darkness  fell, 
on  the  way  home  inland,  we 
should  see  its  light.  "You 
know  it  all  well,"  I  said. 

"  My  favourite  walk,"  she 
told  me.  "Round  here,  and 
back  by  the  land  road.  .  .  . 
You  will  laugh  when  I  tell 
you  .  .  .  just  a  child  ...  I 
like  to  watch  for  the  first  flash 
from  the  lighthouse  ...  to  go 
round  here  at  sunset,  and  on 
the  road  back,  watching  for  it, 
feel  the  siu*pri8e  of  the  first 
flash.  .  .  .  You'll  laugh!  I 
might  be  Moira  !  "  She  was 
right.  There  was  a  child  seat^ 
at  the  heart  of  her  nature. 

I  had  stopped  in  my  walk  to 
look  about  me.  As  we  fell  into 
step  again,  "  This  is  all  new  to 
me,"  I  remarked. 

"  So  it  was  to  me  in  a  way," 
she  said,  after  a  little, — "in  a 
way.  Yet  do  you  know  " — her 
mind  was  running  loose  and 
frank  with  me,  reminding  me 
more  than  ever  of  that  night  in 
St  Brise.  "Do  you  know,  I 
used  to  dream  of  this  ...  I 
think.  Not  exactly  this  .  .  . 
when  we  were  little,  and  heard 
tell  of  things  " — I  could  imagine 
Aunt  Charlotte  telling  them, 
and  Rab — "  and  read  of  them — 
of  sailors  and  far-away  lands 
and  the  fighting  days  :  not  of 
any  one  in  particular,  but  alto- 
gether, you  know — just  the 
greatness  of  our  country,  you 
know:  just  the  vague,  sweet 
figure  of  our  country — this  was 
the  shape  it  took  .  .  .  some- 
thing like  this  .  .  .  the  leafy 
fields,  of  England  .  .  .  leafy 
lanes  and  fields,  somewhere  in 
the  West  .  .  .  and  this  South 
coast  here,  and  the  Channel .  .  ." 

This  was  a  new  Charlotte  to 
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anderstand  that  letter,  —  he 
would  understand  it. — But  I 
didn't  go  to  him.  .  .  .  There 
and  here.  In  the  young 
country  and  in  the  old.  .  .  . 
Haven't  I  tried  it?  Haven't 
I  seen  below  the  surface  here? 
Is  it  difiPerent  from  below  the 
surface  in  Fife?  .  .  .  How's 
my  father?"  she  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"I  saw  him  yesterday." 

"Was  he  .  .  .  how  was 
he?" 

"  He  was  full  of  news,"  I  an- 
swered, and  told  her  his  news. 
She  said  nothing.  There  was 
no  change  in  her  face,  or  I 
could  not  see  it  in  the  deepen- 
ing twilight;  only  her  step 
beat  quicker  on  the  road. 
"You  do  not  think  .  .  ."I 
began,  with  a  kind  of  laugh. 
The  consciousness  of  that  jeal- 
ous pang  when  I  heard  Itab's 
news  made  me  uneasy,  and  it 
was  with  a  defensive  instinct 
that  I  anticipated  a  suspicion 
that  might  lurk  in  her  mind. 
"You  do  not  think  I  am  jeal- 
ous of  Richard  ?  "  I  said  there- 
fore. And  in  a  rush  of  recol- 
lection and  feeling  I  added,  "  I 
was  jealous  of  him,  but  not 
now,  for  this.  O  Charlotte ! 
I  have  loved  you  always." 

The  sincerity  of  passion  in 
my  cry  surprised  her.  It 
seemed  to  find  an  answering 
note  in  her  own  sincerity. 
She  stopped  in  her  walk  and 
faced  me.  I  saw  only  the 
pain  in  her  faoe.  "I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  you,"  I  besought. 
She  answered,  "No,  no,"  im- 
patiently. "  But  you  know 
why  I  ran  away  from  Fife 
— you  know?"  she  cried. 

The  appeal  of  pride  was  in 


her  words  now.  She  wished 
to  say  to  me,  "It  was  on  my 
father's  account  I  ran  away. 
He  is  yoiu*  stumbling-block 
too— ought  not  I  to  under- 
stand ?  I  do  understand.  Only 
for  my  pride's  sake  say  it." 
That  was  all  in  her  words. 
But  I  was  thinking  fiercely  of 
the  reason  country-side  scandal 
gave  for  her  going ;  and  "  From 
your  father,"  I  answered,  de- 
fiantly eager  for  my  own  pride's 
sake  to  repudiate  the  scandal. 

She  guessed  what  was  be- 
hind my  answer:  she  remem- 
bered Figg's  hints.  Her  face 
went  white.  She  put  a  hand 
upon  me.  "Do  they  believe 
that  at  home?"  she  said  in  a 
whisper  almost. 

It  was  a  revelation. 

"  Oh  ! "  I  cried,  in  a  gasp  of 
wonder  and  triumph  at  the 
revelation;  "then  you  mind 
what  they  think  at  homa" 

I  saw  her  face  shrink  from 
me.  I  saw  her  shrink  against 
the  wall  I  heard  her  sobs.  I 
put  my  arms  about  her.  I  had 
not  meant  to  be  crueL  I  was 
not  thinking  of  the  cruelty  of 
my  words  now.  They  and  the 
moment  of  their  utterance  melt- 
ed into  events  and  years  of  a 
past  suddenly  revealed  to  me. 
Her  tears  and  pain  mattered 
nothing;  what  they  told  me 
was  the  only  thing  that 
mattered. 

"You  love  me,  Charlotte?" 

She  protested,  "I  did  not 
say  so,"  in  her  tears. 

"But  my  love  hears  your 
love  calling." 

I  held  her  in  my  arms  in 
the  darkness.  The  night  was 
stone  dead ;  its  only  sound  was 
the   thick   breathing   of   cattle 
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sinister  figure;  piercing  bit  by 
bit  our  several  gleaming  con- 
tributions to  it.  The  result 
was  no  more  complete  than  I 
have  given  it  in  these  fore- 
going pages ;  some  obscure  pass- 
ages in  it  were  not  restored 
till  later,  there  are  some  which 
never  can  be  restored;  but  in 
that  happy  time  its  pattern 
grew  under  our  eyes  with  a 
wonderful  clearness.  Perhaps 
Love's  eyes  were  the  best  for 
its  undemanding. 

Charlotte  spoke  much  of  her 
mother,  tenderly  but  without 
reserve.  She  went  over  the 
events  of  that  night  when 
Aunt  Charlotte  sailed  for  the 
Happy  Islands.  It  was  then 
I  learned  how  Dave's  mas- 
culine sense  had  lifted  her  out 
of  the  mists  of  small  moralities 
to  an  understanding  of  the 
dignity  of  her  mother's  love 
for  Rab.  From  that  moment, 
I  could  see,  a  respect  that  was 
enormous  enveloped  her  afiec- 
tion  for  Dave. 

But  it  was  of  her  grand- 
mother. Christian  TuUis,  that 
we  talked  most.  She  touched 
Charlotte's  imagination.  Char- 
lotte  did  not  speak  of  her  with 
any  sentimental  regard:  these 
last  months  in  London  must 
have  sifted  out  of  her  nature 
any  dregs  of  illusory  sentiment 
that  were  in  it.  Yet  it  was 
more  than  an  imaginative  in- 
terest she  felt.  All  through 
these  months  Christian  Tullis's 
story,  so  much  as  she  knew  of 
it,  had  run  in  her  thoughts.  It 
did  much  to  preserve  in  her  a 
mind  erect  among  all  her  dis- 
iUusionments.  And  now  when, 
filling  out  that  story  from  my 
completer  knowledge,  I  told  her 


of  Bab's  hint  that  the  Widow 
Dunlop  might  be  living  still, 
with  a  bright  impulse  she  de- 
clared we  must  go  to  Holland. 
I  acquiesced.  The  curious  and 
literal  instinct  was  not  dead  in 
me.  "That,"  I  cried,  "will 
probe  the  story  to  the  bottom 
— if  you  discover  yourself  to 
her."  —  "No,  no,"  she  said. 
"We  must  respect  her  wishes. 
Besides,  she  would  deny  me," 
she  added,  showing  how  deep 
she  had  penetrated  to  her 
grandmother's  heart.  ...  It 
was  an  imaginative  impulse : 
that  was  all;  just  a  wish  to 
know  if  she  lived,  and  if  so  to 
catch  one  glimpse  of  her  per- 
haps.— We  were  only  to  be  in 
tune  to  see  Christian  Tullis 
put  into  her  grave. 

In  Amsterdam,  with  our 
scraps  of  knowledge  to  guide 
us,  we  discovered  the  house  in 
the  Heerengracht.  We  found 
that  it  was  a  home  for  orphaned 
children,  for  orphaned  girls, 
established  by  the  Widow  Dun- 
lop ;  and  that  she  lived  all  the 
year  round  now  at  Berkhoorn, 
her  country  seat  in  Gelderland. 
Early  the  next  afternoon  we 
alighted  from  a  steam-tram  at 
Berkhoorn  pump.  We  lunched 
at  an  inn  beside  it,  in  a  cool 
verandah,  shaded  by  the  vivid 
greenery  of  the  spring  elms. 
The  hostess,  a  grave  woman, 
knew  enough  of  English  to 
interpret  our  wants ;  and  after- 
wards she  called  down  her  son 
to  converse  with  us.  Koos  was 
a  lad  with  a  bright  frank  face, 
blue-eyed,  round-nostrilled,  of  a 
figure  of  unusual  height  and 
slimness,  clad  all  in  black.  He 
spoke  English  well — with  evi- 
dent    pride     in     speaking     it. 
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with,  not  least  of  all  our  ows. 
A  woman — so  we  pieced  her 
history  from  the  broken  frag- 
ments  in  our  possession  —  a 
woman  who,  having  consented 
to  run  away  from  her  past, 
resolutely  never  looked  back. 
From  her  bosom  Charlotte 
pulled  a  paper,  one  of  those 
she  had  found  in  her  mother's 
patch -box,  the  letter  written 
long  ago  to  Janet  Seton. 
"God  will  blot  out  the  past 
and  open  a  future  to  broken 
hearts,"  it  ran.  "  A  wonderful, 
brave  woman,"  Koos  had  said. 

As  we  turned  away  the 
Dominee  was  on  the  path.  He 
was  an  old  man,  garrulous; 
like  the  philosopher's,  his  in- 
terest lay  in  the  garden;  and 
he  was  something  of  a  phUo- 
sopher  also.  So  he  discovered 
himself.  He  had  seen  us  in 
the  village  earlier,  he  said  :  his 
pastoral  courtesy  required  no 
excuse.  He  seemed  a  little 
excited;  or  eager. — "An  Eng- 
lishwoman, did  we  know  ? "  he 
asked,  pointing  to  the  grave. 
— We  said  we  knew :  a  lad  at 
the  inn  had  told  us  about  her. 
— "  Ah  1  Koos  Flink  ?  "— "  Tall, 
very  tall." — "Yes,  yes,  Long 
Koos  they  called  him.  Also, 
sometimes  they  called  him  the 
Walking- Stick  of  our  Lord." 
He  smiled  apologetically.  I 
turned  to  the  grave  again 
to  tell  him  how  Koos  had 
said  "A  wonderful  woman." 
"Surely,  and  proud — but  .  .  ." 
He  left  his  sentence  incomplete 
to  invite  us  to  his  house — to 
see  his  flowers.  We  went  with 
him  and  saw  them,  and  he 
offered  us  refreshment.  He 
and  I  would  have  Hollands. 
"  For     Mevrouw,"  —  he     said 


"Mevrouw"  questioningly,  "my 
wife  ?  " — and  smiled  benignly 
when  I  answered  Yea  "For 
Mevrouw  he  recommended  an 
advokaat.^^  He  called  his  old 
housekeeper,  Doortje ;  and 
Doortje,  with  the  rosy  cracked 
face  framed  by  the  gopher  of 
her  komet,  brought  her  a  glass 
of  sweetened  egg  and  brandy. 
"You  wouldn't  be  offered  an 
advokaat  in  every  Dominee's 
house  in  Holland,"  he  told  us. 
I  gathered  that  perhaps  he  had 
some  troublesome  temperance 
censors  in  his  parish.  But  he 
said-  next  that  he  was  glad 
he  lived  in  a  village  where 
people  were  earnest,  not 
critical  .  .  . 

So  he  talked  on,  revealing 
himself ;  and  he  discovered  a  por- 
trait of  the  Widow  Dunlop  also. 
He  spoke  of  her  charity  and  her 
wealth.  "Wealth— -oh  1"  He 
raised  his  eyebrows,  and  sifted 
imaginary  pieces  between  finger 
and  thumb.  The  will  would 
have  been  read  by  this  time. 
He  thought  the  Notary  would 
have  been  back  by  this  time  on 
bis  way  home  from  the  reading. 
He  spoke  irritably.  He  couldn't 
understand  why  the  Notary 
wasn't  back,  —  unless  it  was 
that  the  Burgomaster  was  with 
him.  Set  him  down  to  his 
glass  and  he  wouldn't  rise.  .  .  . 
But  he  would  hear  the  will  in 
good  time  ...  in  good  time 
.  .  .  when  the  Notary  returned. 
Though  the  widow's  fortune 
couldn't  be  anything  to  what 
her  husband  left  .  .  .  seven  ton 
if  it  was  a  stuiver,  he  must  have 
left.  The  son  lost  a  lot  of  it 
— lifting  a  ship  off'  a  sandbank, 
at  Tessel.  The  son  was  drowned 
— no,  not  at  the   ship -lifting, 
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depths  Charlotte  took  my  hand. 
A  field  or  two  away  was  a  pit- 
head, the  farthest  west  of  the 
new  workings  started  on  Cle- 
phane.  Between  the  labouring 
breaths  of  its  pump  through 
the  still  night  came  a  clear 
melody:  some  tuneful  plough- 
man, I  thought,  whistling,  as 
his  ancestors  whistled,  to  keep 
off  evil  spirits  m  the  dark.  And 
by  -  and  -  by,  when  the  path 
turned  eastwards,  we  saw  Town 
of  Tarvit  lights.  It  was  a 
moving  night.  "Do  you 
know,"  Charlotte  said  sud- 
denly, "  what  I  once  saw  on  a 
gravestone  in  Kensington — an 
epitaph  on  a  woman?  This, 
*  A  beauty  and  a  virtue  '  1 "  I 
took  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed 
her. 

And  then,  at  the  very  next 
bend,  we  encountered  Eab.  He 
was  standing  under  some  trees 
on  a  bank  by  the  path-side,  and 
we  were  upon  him  before  we  ob- 
served  him.  Charlotte  gripped 
my  hand.  The  contest  of  feel- 
ing in  her  shook  her.  I  was 
shaken  myself,  though  I 
answered  her  clasp  with  some 
assurance.  I  had  determined 
how  I  should  treat  him  when 
we  met:  firmly  but  persuasively. 
I  had  some  projects  in  my  head 
for  his  social  reinstatement, — a 
cottage,  a  bit  of  garden.  The 
feeling  in  both  of  us,  I  think, 
was  that  we  must  be  kind  to 
him,  poor  man, — poor  misguided 
man  I  I  suppose  he  detected,  or 
at  least  guessed,  the  patronage 
in  it ;  and  resented  it.  At  any 
rate,  he  took  the  wind  out  of 
our  sails  laughably. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  us, 
but  allowed  us  to  approach  him 
to  shake  it ;  and  so  keeping  his 


plaoe  on  the  bank,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  position.  He 
looked  old  and  rather  done ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance that  seemed  to  call  for  the 
material  help  we  planned  for 
him.  He  never  needed  material 
help ;  and  we  had  no  other  to 
offer  him.  In  his  left  hand  was 
a  short  wand  of  hazel — a  whistle 
of  his  own  making.  He  was 
the  timeful  player.  For  a 
second  or  two  he  looked  down 
on  us  with  a  grave  paternal 
look.  "  So  you're  home,"  he 
said,  "  —  at  last."  And  then, 
at  once,  "  You  are  not  grateful. 
I  exist  in  your  minds,"  he  ex- 
plained— "  I  exist  in  your  minds 
as  the  obstacle.  Tou  do  not 
understand  that  it  was  I  who 
brought  you  together."  With 
a  word  he  flashed  us  back 
to  that  night  at  the  back  of 
St  Brise  pier.  "I  promised 
your  Aunt  Sarah  then,"  he 
said,  "  to  extract  some  high 
latent  qualities  from  your 
nature.  Here  this  night  is 
my  reward  ! " 

He  went  on.  "  You've  been 
honeymooning  in  Holland,  I 
hear ; "  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
turn,  "  About  Nochty  ?  "  he  said. 
He  jerked  a  hand  towards  the 
Den.  "David  will  have  told 
you,  Charlotte,"  he  began  ;  and 
in  his  crooked  illusive  way  he 
lighted  up  the  story  of  Christian 
TuUis.  Charlotte  put  out  a 
protesting  hand.  "True,"  he 
said,  eagerly  ;  "  *  Dead  men 
don't  bite,'  as  conspirator  lads 
used  to  say."  His  teeth  clicked 
as  Charlotte  gave  a  startled 
look  to  me.  "Nor  dead  wo- 
men," he  added,  as  if  closing  a 
book.  Whether  it  was  only  a 
guess,  confirmed  by  Charlotte's 
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It  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
explain  the  rationale  of  the 
various  popular  movements  or 
"  scares  "  that  periodically  seize 
the  British  public,  or  at  any 
rate  that  large  and  increasing 
section  of  them  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  our  sea -power. 
Not  infrequently  long  periods 
have  elapsed  during  which  the 
man  in  the  street  has  appeared 
to  fore:et  that  it  is  upon  sea- 
power  and  its  handmaid  man- 
time  commerce  that  under  Gkxl 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
empire  does  mainly  depend. 
They  may  be  years  of  push  and 
progress,  or  of  reaction  and 
stagnation ;  but  the  public 
generally  remains  in  un- 
disturbed and  blissful  ig- 
norance of  all  that  is  being 
done  or  left  undone. 

Then  comes  a  sudden  a- 
wakening  ;  there  is  much 
anxiety,  excitement,  and  agita- 
tion. Pressure  is  put  upon  the 
Administration  to  do  something, 
and  that  speedily.  There  is 
much  writing  in  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  Every  one 
who  has  a  hobby  trots  it  out. 
The  optimist  and  the  pessimist 
sound  their  trumpets  or  scream 
wildly,  and  then,  after  an 
interval,  all  settles  down  again, 
and  the  Government,  the  ad- 
ministrators, the  business  men, 
and  all  others  concerned  are 
once  more  left  in  peace  to  carry 
on  their  work  undisturbed. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment 
mean  to  imply  that  these  scares 
have  been  baseless.     In  many 


instances  the  Navy  has  profited 
greatly  by  the  interest  aroused 
and  by  the  publication  of  hither- 
to little  known  facts,  which  is 
the  invariable  concomitant  of 
our  periodical  scares.  But  at 
the  same  time  there  is  much 
rubbish  and  chaff  mixed  up 
with  the  really  valuable  matter 
with  which  at  such  times  we 
are  inundated,  and  it  requires 
great  care  to  discover  the 
really  pertinent  facts,  and  to 
decide  thereupon  what  is  the 
right  course  or  policy  to  be 
adopted. 

Most  of  the  literature  which 
has  appeared  as  a  concomitant 
of  the  "Combine"  scare  has 
paid  little  attention  to  the 
Naval  point  of  view,  often  for 
the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
that  the  writers  are  not  par- 
ticularly well  versed  in  Naval 
matters,  or  again  because  it 
has  appeared  to  be  mainly  a 
question  of  commerce  and 
political  economy.  But  in 
many  instances  the  risk  and 
menace  to  our  sea-power  has 
been  enlarged  upon  in  high- 
sounding  language,  in  which  a 
mighty  and  terrible  spectre 
has  been  depicted  as  brooding 
over  our  mercantile  marine  and 
Navy  alike,  so  that  the  reader 
or  hearer  goes  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  responsible 
authorities  must  either  be  in 
a  state  of  great  apprehension 
and  alarm,  or  must  be  ex- 
tremely callous  and  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  speaking  with 
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tonnage  on  the  British  Register, 
more  than  half  that  of  the 
Qerman  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  quite  as  muoh  as  the 
whole  carrying  power  of  the 
Ck)nimeroial  Marine  of  France. 
In  this  connection  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remark  that,  imtil 
the  formation  of  the  Morgan 
Combine,  Germany  stood  pre- 
eminent as  the  home  of 
gigantic  shipping  oompanies. 
The  two  great  companies  above 
mentioned  own  pretty  nearly 
two- thirds  of  Germany's  ton- 
nage; and  every  single  ship 
flying  the  German  flag  which 
is  notable  for  speed,  size,  or 
carrying  power  belongs  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  oompanies. 
Had  Mr  Morgan  managed  to 
obtain  control  over  these  two 
corporations,  he  might  well 
have  boasted  that  he  had 
swept  into  his  combination 
all  that  was  worth  having  in 
the  second  merchant  navy  of 
the  worid.  The  immense  pride 
and  interest  taken  by  all 
prominent  Germans,  from  the 
Emperor  downwards,  in  the 
development  .of  a  mercantile 
marine  —  which  is  above  all 
other  things  to  be  exclusively 
German-^-mast  have  made  this 
contingency  impossible  from 
the  very  first,  and  in  all 
probability  Mr  Mcnrgan  never 
seriously  contemplated  any 
such  possibility. 

With  regaixl  to  the  type  of 
ship  in  the  Combine,  it  is  as  well 
to  note  that  the  steamers  over 
which  the  American  syndicate 
have  obtained  control  were 
mainly  built  for  the  trade  be- 
tween North  America  and 
Northern  Europe,  and  as  such 
possess   certain   characteristics 
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which,  though  not  altogether 
unfitting  them  for  use  else- 
where, would  greatly  reduce, 
if  it  did  not  completely  ex- 
tinguish, their  dividend  -  earn- 
ing power  on  other  lines  of 
routa 

There  are  many  special  con- 
ditions attaching  to  the  trade 
across  the  North  Atlantic  whidi 
make  the  service  a  special  one, 
and  entail  the  em^oyment  of  a 
class  of  vessel  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the 
fact  that  the  stream  of  pass- 
engers making  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic  is  enormously 
greater  than  that  of  any 
similar  stream  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  So  much 
so,  that  a  vessel  building  for 
the  Atlantic  trade  would  com- 
monly make  provision  for  carry- 
ing  four  times  the  number  of 
passengers  that  she  would  ex- 
pect to  carry  on  any  other  line 
of  route.  And  of  all  shipping 
business,  the  passenger  trade, 
when  successful,  is  by  far  the 
most  remunerative.  But  it  is 
at  the  same  time  far  the  most 
expensive,  and  the  capital  sunk 
being  so  large,  the  risk  is  cor- 
respondingly great.  A  pass- 
engernsteamer  carries  but  little 
cargo :  most  of  the  cargo  space 
being  devoted  to  steerage  pass- 
engers, engines,  and  coal,  her 
cargo  capacity  is  necessarily 
limited.  A  slow  cargo-steamer 
could  carry  the  same  weight  of 
goods  with  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  her  daily  expenses. 

In  the  carriage  of  passengers 
the  German  lines  have  one  con- 
siderable geographical  advan- 
tage. The  main  stream  of  emi- 
gration to  America  no  longer 
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In  faot,  the  owner  of  suoh 
ships  is  practically  bound  to 
run  them  to  the  United  States 
and  back,  or  not  at  all. 

The  Morgan  Combine  has  on 
its  list  three  very  fast  passenger 
steamers : — 

The  Oceanic,    21  knots. 

The  Majestic,  20      i. 

The  Teutonic,  20      n 
Also  the  following  ships  of  high 
but  not  remarkable  speed : — 

Celtic,         17  knots. 

Germanic,  17      m 
And  some  thirty  large  cargo- 
steamers   running  from   12  to 
16   knots — which   carry  pass- 
engers at  lower  rates. 

The  remaining  vessels  are 
not  remarkable  in  any  way, 
and  could  be  readily  duplicated, 
at  very  short  notice,  from  the 
reserve  ships  of  other  large 
British  lines  or  from  the 
ranks  of  the  better  class  tramp- 
steamers,  by  which  is  meant 
those  vessels  which  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  line 
of  route,  but  roam  the  world 
over  for  such  employment  as 
may  be  found  remunerative. 

How  far  the  formation  of  the 
Combine  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
war  of  freights  L  the  Atlantic 
trade,  with  the  view  of  driving 
away  competitors,  and  finally 
obtaining  more  or  less  of  a  mon- 
opoly with  increased  freights,  it 
is  hard  to  say ;  at  any  rate  it  is 
not  so  much  a  Naval  as  a  com- 
mercial matter.  It  must  be 
evident  that  one  combination 
will  naturally  tend  to  produce 
others,  and  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  an  ordinary  method  of 
commercial  self-defence  for  the 
various  companies  and  private 
owners  not  in  the  Morgan 
Combine  to  form  an  Associa- 


tion of  their  own.  This  must 
perforce  be  an  all-British  con- 
cern, for,  putting  on  one  side 
the  few  French,  Dutch,  and 
Belgian  steamers,  there  are  no 
others.  The  Atlantic  trade 
would  then  be  in  the  hands  of 

(a)  The  Morgan  Combine. 

(6)  The  two  German  Com- 
panies (Norddeutscher 
Lloyd  and  Hamburg- 
American). 

(c)  The  new  Association. 
The  ships  marshalled  under 
(c)  would  most  certainly  claim 
to  carry  all  the  British  mails  in 
preference  to  those  in  the  Mor- 
gan Combine ;  and  if  this  was 
conceded,  the  latter  might  then 
turn  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress for  assistance,  the  final 
tendency  being  to  send  the  Mor- 
gan ships  under  the  American 
flag,  whilst  the  three  nation- 
alities would  all  be  clamouring 
to  their  respective  Governments 
— British,  American,  and  Ger- 
man — to  assist  them  with  sub- 
sidies to  elbow  their  rivals  off 
the  ocean.  If  a  rival  associa- 
tion should  be  formed,  careful 
statesmanship  will  be  necessary, 
lest  there  be  too  much  inter- 
ference with  private  trading. 

Having  dealt  with  the  class 
of  ship  over  which  control  has 
been  acquired  and  the  trade 
in  which  these  ships  are  and 
must  remain  engaged,  it  is  now 
desirable  to  go  more  closely 
into  the  question  as  to  the 
power  and  position  of  the 
syndicate,  and  the  international 
standing  of  the  vessels  con- 
trolled by  them. 

A  merchant  -  vessel  engaged 
in  carrying  cargo  or  passengers 
across  the  high  seas  is  in  a 
very    different    position    from 
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rights  of  the  British  ship  to 
oertain  spheres  of  trade  were 
abrogated,  and  the  only  re- 
striction now  imposed  upon  the 
vessel  desirous  of  hoisting  the 
British  flag  is  that  her  owner 
must  be  either  a  British  subject 
or  a  "Body  corporate,  estab- 
lished under  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  some  part  of  the  King's 
dominions,  and  having  their 
principal  place  of  business  in 
these  dominions."  An  ordinary 
joint-stock  company  such  as  the 
White  Star  Line  may  fully 
comply  with  the  latter  para- 
graph, even  if  all  the  share- 
holders are  Americans.  There- 
fore the  fact  that  the  share- 
holders of  a  British  company 
have  sold  most  of  their  shares 
in  certain  ships  to  Americans 
does  not  force  the  ships  to  haul 
down  the  British  flag,  and  it 
gives  them  no  right  whatever 
to  hoist  the  American  flag.  A 
British  ship  may  not  only  be  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  share- 
holders, but  she  may  have  a 
foreign  master  or  a  foreign 
owner.  The  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  holding 
strongly  to  the  virtues  of 
Protection,  retain  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  law  as  the  old 
Navigation  Act.  Ships  hoist- 
ing the  American  flag  must  be 
American  built  and  American 
manned,  as  well  as  American 
owned;  they  have  in  return 
exclusive  rights  to  the  trade 
from  one  American  port  to 
another.  But  these  conditions 
render  an  American  ship  terribly 
expensive.  She  will  cost  in 
American  shipyards  from  25  to 
35  per  cent  more  than  if  built 
in  Europe,  and  the  wages  of  her 
crew  would  be  fully  30  per  cent 


higher  than  those  paid  by  her 
European  rivals.  Moreover, 
the  American  seaman,  ready 
and  willing  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
is  an  exceedingly  scarce  article. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  curiosities 
of  maritime  history  that,  where- 
as in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  no  country  in  the  world 
had  such  a  large  proportion  of 
ocean-going  seamen  to  its  pop- 
ulation as  the  United  States, 
there  is  now  no  country  with  a 
corresponding  sea -board  that 
has  so  few  seamen  trading 
to  foreign  ports.  Since  the 
American  Civil  War  wages  and 
employment  have  been  so  good 
ashore  in  the  States  that  the 
attractions  of  a  sea-life  have 
completely  palled  on  the  native- 
bom  American.  The  few 
"American"  seamen  to  be  found 
in  ships  making  foreign  voyages 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of 
naturalised  aliens.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the 
Navigation  Act  in  America  has 
completely  failed  to  endow  that 
RepubUo  with  a  large  supply  of 
seamen,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  American  ships 
competing  successfully,  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  with 
those  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  an  American  capitalist 
who  wishes  to  invest  in  the 
shipping:  which  carry  American 
go^  and  Amerioan  purchases 
must  needs  invest  his  money 
under  the  British  flag.  German 
ships  are  doing  well,  and  he 
might  like  to  take  shares  in  one 
of  the  two  great  German  com- 
panies ;  but  he  will  not  be  very 
hospitably  received,  nor  find  his 
position  a  pleasant  one. 

We      cannot      abolish      the 
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always  supposing  that  the  Con- 
tinental belligerents  admitted 
the  reality  and  validity  of  the 
transfer.  The  result  would  be 
that  British  shipowners  would 
be  weighted  by  war  insurance, 
from  which  the  Americans 
would  be  free.  But  other  com- 
panies than  those  in  the  Com- 
bine might  equally  pass  under 
the  American  flag,  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  existence  of 
the  Combine  would  make  so 
much  difference  in  the  number 
of  ships  transferred.  More- 
over,  the  nation  generally  would 
profit  if  goods  came  in  cheaply 
in  neutral  ships,  and  the  British 
Navy  would  have  fewer  trading 
ships  to  safeguard.  If  our 
enemies  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  the  transfer,  and 
condemned  captured  ships  with 
the  lately  hoisted  Stars  and 
Stripes,  this  would  tend  to 
bring  the  United  States  into 
the  war  on  the  British  side. 

If  the  British  Government 
required  any  of  the  White  Star 
or  other  ships  in  the  Combine, 
they  could  make  a  bid  for  them, 
as  they  could  for  any  other  ship 
or  ships,  and  if  the  bid  was  re- 
fused, they  could  as  an  extreme 
measure  pass  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment giving  power  to  take 
them  compulsorily.  And  this 
could  be  enforced  anywhere 
save  in  a  foreign  harbour. 
In  the  unfortunate  and  most 
improbable  eventuality  of  war 
breaking  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  the  trade 
between  the  contending  Powers 
would  necessarily  cease,  and 
many  ships  would  be  likely  to 
be  laid  up  unemployed.  It  is 
possible  that  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  some  of  the  syndicate 


ships  in  American  ports  might 
be  seized  as  American  prizes,  but 
the  same  misfortune  might  have 
happened  had  they  never  joined 
the  syndicate.  At  any  rate, 
being  manned  by  British  crews, 
there  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  behave  diflPerently  to 
other  British  ships.  If  the 
Americans  desired  to  use  mer^ 
chant  ships  against  us,  they 
might  equip  prizes  for  this 
purpose,  —  whether  syndicate 
ships  or  others  would  make 
no  difference.  They  would  of 
course  have  to  man  them  with 
Americans. 

A  few  words  are  desirable 
as  to  the  subsidies  paid  by  the 
Admiralty  to  certain  ships* 
This  subject  is  being  investi- 
gated by  a  Committee,  whose 
report  may  throw  further  light 
on  a  subject  which  I  will  not 
profess  to  explain.  If  the  said 
ships  have  been  built  with  cer- 
tain expensive  modifications  to 
suit  the  ideas  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  would  be  a  good  reason :  but 
is  this  so?  It  seems  doubtful 
if  they  differ  from  other  non- 
subsidised  ships.  At  any  rate, 
we  are  only  spending  some 
£75,000  per  annum,  so  there 
is  not  much  at  stake;  still  it 
is  well  to  know  exactly  how  we 
stand  for  the  present,  and  what 
our  future  policy  is  to  be.  In 
the  Russian  war-scare  of  1885 
the  Navy  was  most  wretchedly 
provided  with  cruisers.  If  we 
had  gone  to  war  then,  we 
must  have  taken  up  a  number 
of  mail-steamers,  as  they  were 
the  only  vessels  in  Great  Britain 
with  the  necessary  speed.  But 
now  our  cruisers  capable  of 
running  18  knots  outnumber 
the    merchant  -  ships    of    that 
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which  their  ships  rely  for  pro- 
tection. Indeed  the  formation 
of  the  great  trust  points  decid- 
edly in  the  direction  of,  at  any 
rate,  benevolent  neutrality,  if 
not  of  alliance. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  no  grounds 
for  a  scare.  The  very  terms 
of  the  arrangement  show  that 
the  Americans  consider  British- 
built  ships  the  best  for  their 
money :  there  are  no  signs  that 
our  officers  and  seamen  can  or 
will  be  ousted,  as  long  as  they 
prove  themselves  good  men.  If 
freights  rise  as  a  result  of  com- 
bination, this  ought  to  benefit 
Great  Britain,  which  is  still  the 
great  carrying  Power  of  the 
world.  If  Mr  Morgan  had 
"pooled"  with  the  Grermans, 
the  outlook  would  have  been 
distinctly  dark ;  as  it  is,  there 
seems  little  to  groan  over.  If 
some  of  our  shipping  business  is 
to  go  into  other  hands  because 
the  pres^it  generation  may  not 
be  equal  to  their  forefathers  in 
surpassing  all  others  in  building, 
running,  and  managing  ships, 
it  is  far  better  that  the  business 
should  go  to  our  most  reliable 


purveyors,  our  cousms  across 
the  Atlantic,  than  into  the  hands 
of  a  jealous  European  neigh- 
bour. Our  country  must  ab- 
solutely depend  for  many, 
many  years  to  come  on  the 
cheap  and  rapid  transit  of 
food  and  goods  across  the  At- 
lantic; and  in  this  transit  the 
Americans  are  equally  inter- 
ested with  ourselves.  I  can 
see  no  sound  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  nations 
in  peace,  which  must  tend 
towards  alliance  in  war.  If 
any  of  the  displaced  British 
capital  should  be  utilised  for 
improving  the  transit  to  the 
King's  possessions  beyond  the 
seas,  this  would  be  decidedly 
beneficial.  It  is  not  our  British 
way  to  cry  to  Hercules  to  Hf t 
our  waggon  out  of  the  slough. 
If  we  have  driven  sleepily  and 
heedlessly  on  to  shaky  ground, 
and  others  are  getting  ahead  of 
us  with  their  goods,  let  us  wake 
up,  put  our  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  keep  our  eyes  Uf ting 
in  the  future. 

Active  List. 
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tyrbury  made  a  proolamacyon  " 
— 'tis    one    WiUiam     Gregory 
who  writes — "  sayynge  in  thys 
wyse:    'Syrys,    here    corny  the 
Harry,   Kyng    Harry    the    V. 
hys    sone,    humlyche    to    God 
and    Hooly   Chyrche,    askynge 
the  crowne  of  thys  realme  by 
ryght  and  dyscent  of  heritage. 
Yf  ye  holde  you  welle  plesyd 
with  alle  and  wylle  be  plesyd 
with     hym,     say     you     nowe, 
Ye!     and    holde    uppe     youre 
handy s.'      And  thenne  all   the 
pepylle   cryde  with  one  voyce, 
Ye  I    ye  I "     As    it   was    done 
then,     so    shall     it     be     done 
now,  and  nothing  will  be  more 
memorable   in   King  Edward's 
coronation  than  this  observance 
of  ancient  forms.     There  burns 
in  the  heart  of  England  a  flame 
of  conservatism  which  neither 
change  of  dynasty  nor  encroach- 
ing democracy  can  extinguish. 
The  land  which  we  inhabit  to- 
day would  seem  strange  indeed 
to  an  Englishman  of  the  six- 
teenth century  could  he  revisit 
the    upper    earth.      The   stem 
houses,  the   sober  suits  of  the 
citizens,  the  noisy  bustle  of  the 
streets,    would    doubtless    dis- 
tress and  appal  him.      Yet  if 
he  looked  beneath  a  somewhat 
sorry    surface,    this     strayling 
from  another  world  would  dis- 
cover that  the  changes  which 
had  transformed   the   outward 
appearance  of  his  land  were  for 
the  most  part  material.      The 
ancient  spirit  which  conquered 
the  Spaniard  is  still  alive ;  the 
ancient  love  of   formality  and 
display   merely   languishes   for 
lack  of  exercise,  and  an  English- 
man  of  whatever    period  you 
choose  would    understand   the 
significance     of     the     pageant 
which  on  the  26th  day  of  June 


will    distinguish     the    Abbey. 
Nor  is  this  adherence  to  time- 
honoured  forms  the  accident  of 
a  wayward   fancy.      It   is   an 
essential  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion.    No  human  being  would 
be  great  enough  to  be  a  great 
king  were  he  not  strengthened 
by  the  august  tradition  of  king- 
ship.   A  divine  right  is  no  longer 
attributed   to   our  sovereigns ; 
but   the   rights  and   privileges 
granted    to    him   who    piously 
follows     in     the     footsteps    of 
monarchs  dead   and   gone  are 
not  lightly  accepted,  and  can- 
not be  easily  betrayed.     Nor  is 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  a 
merely  decorative  progress.     It 
is  in  another  aspect  an  inter- 
change of  solemn  undertakings. 
The  King  by  an  elaborate  sym- 
bolism promises  to  protect  and 
to  revere  the  realm  to  whose 
governance  he  is  called.     The 
People,  through  its  chosen  rep- 
resentatives,  swears    fealty   to 
its  King,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  witnesses  to  the 
lofty  compact. 

As  we  have  said,  the  same 
great  names,  the  same  high 
offices  as  of  old  lend  lustre  to 
the  ceremony.  That  there  may 
be  no  break  in  the  chain  of 
history,  it  is  still  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  who  girds 
the  sword  about  the  King. 
The  officer  of  the  Jewel  House 
delivers  the  King's  Ring  to  the 
Archbishop,  while  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Worksop  once 
again  supports  the  King's 
Right  Arm.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  changed  but 
his  name — in  title  and  dignity 
he  is  what  he  was  five  centuries 
ago;  and  there  is  no  proof  of 
continuity  which  does  not 
enhance  the  significance  of  the 
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with  one  coronatioo,  have  been 
crowned  in  several  loyal  cities 
of  their  kingdom,  and  all  have 
afisiuned  their  duties  with  what 
ceremony  they  might  in  the 
presence  of  their  People.  And 
there  is  in  the  ceremony  of 
coronation,  as  it  has  been 
shaped  by  the  centuries,  a 
curiously  significant  symbolism. 
There  is  no  detail  of  the  service 
which  has  not  a  serious  mean- 
ing, which  \b  not  a  symbol  of 
kingly  duty  and  honour.  The 
anointing  with  oil,  which  carries 
Ufl  back  to  the  sanctificaticm  of 
the  Hebrew  kings,  is  appro- 
priate to  the  titular  head  of 
the  Church.  The  Archbishop 
anoints  the  King  in  the  form 
of  a  Cross  on  the  Crown  of 
the  Head,  on  the  Breast,  and 
oa  the  Palms  of  both  the 
Hands.  "As  Solomoa  was 
anointed  King  by  Zadok  the 
priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet" 
— such  are  the  words  of  the 
Bwrvice— "so  be  you  anointed, 
blessed,  and  consecrated  King 
over  this  people,  whom  the  Lord 
your  €rod  hath  given  you  to 
rule  and  govern."  So  the 
Spurs,  wherewith  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  touches  his 
Majesty's  heels,  are  the  emblem 
of  Knighthood ;  and  the  Sword, 
which  the  King  receiV'CS  from  the 
Altar  of  God,  and  which  is  girt 
about  him  by  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  shall  be  used  for 
the  terror  and  punishment  of 
evil-do^rs,  and  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  those 
that  do  well.  "With  this 
sword,"  saith  the  Archbishop, 
"do  justice,  stop  the  growth 
of  iniquity,  protect  the  Holy 
Church  of  God,  help  and  de- 
fend widows  and  orphans,  re- 
store the  thiogs  that  are  gone 


to  decay,  maintain  the  things 
that  are  restored,  punish  and 
reform  what  is  amiss,  and  con- 
firm what  is  in  good  order  : 
that  doing  these  things  you 
may  be  glorious  in  all  virtue." 
So  the  Armilla  and  the  Ln- 
perial  Mantle  are  as  "  the  Bobe 
of  Righteousness,"  "the  gar- 
ments of  Salvation,"  while  the 
Orb  set  under  the  Cross  is  to 
remind  the  King  that  "the 
whole  world  is  subject  to  the 
Power  and  Empire  of  Christ 
our  Bedeemer." 

Then  the  King  is  invested 
with  the  ring,  "the  ensign  of 
Kingly  Dignity,  and  of  the  De- 
fence of  the  Catholic  Faith"; 
then  the  Archbishop  delivers 
the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross 
into  the  King's  Bight  SEand 
as  "the  ensign  of  Kingly 
Power  and  Justice,"  and  into 
the  King's  Left  Hand  the 
Sceptre  with  the  Dove,  "the 
Bod  of  Equity  and  Mei*cy".; 
and  at  each  investiture  the 
duties  of  the  King  are  made 
manifest.  Then  at  last  the 
King  sits  in  King  Edward's 
Chair,  and  "  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster brings  the  Crown,  and 
the  Archbishop  taking  it  of 
him  reverently  putteth  it  upon 
the  Eang's  Head."  Thereupon 
the  People,  with  loud  shouts, 
cry,  God  save  the  King  I  the 
Peers  and  Kings  of  Arms  put 
on  their  .Coronets ;  the  Trum- 
pets sound ;  and  the  great 
guns  at  the  Tower  are  shot 
off.  Thus  Edward  VIL  will 
be  crowned  King ;  thus  he 
will  be  solemnly  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  his  People 
and  his  Church.  But  before 
the  Archldshop  ol  Canterbury, 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and 
the    Peers  of   tbe    Beahn    do 
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ooronatioiiy  not  as  the  oonquered 
sabjeots  of  Borne,  triumphantly 
encdiained,  but  as  free  governors 
of  free  stat^   who  bend    the 
knee  for  the  feo£b  which  they 
hold.     Feudalism   has  died   in* 
England,  to  be  revived  in  an 
ampler  spirit  all  the  world  over. 
The  bejewelled  prinoes  of  India, 
the  shrewd  Ministers  from  the 
Colonies,  the  dusky  monarchs  of 
Afirioa,  do  homage  for  the  terri- 
tories   which    they   govern   in 
untrammelled     freedom.      Nor 
are  they  like  the  overbold  barons 
of  the  middle  aga     They  gather 
lannd  the  throne  in  no  grudg- 
ing mood;  theirs  is  not  a  forced 
obeisance.    From  wherever  they 
oome  they  bring  with  them  that 
spirit  of  pride  and  loyalty  upon 
which    the    Empire    is    based. 
They  do  not  neglect  the  welfare 
of  their  own  countries,  but  they 
remember  that  their  own  safety 
and    prosperity   depend    upon 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
Empire  of  which   they   are   a 
part.      What     monarch     that 
ever     wore     a     crown     could 
point  in  arrogance  to  such  dis- 
tinguished    subjects     as     the 
Maharajah  of   Jaipur,  to  such 
active  and  intelligent  statesmen 
as    govern   Canada,   Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  to  such  faith- 
ful servants  as  King  Lewanika, 
the  Paramount  Chief  of  the  Bar- 
otse  kingdom?      Nor  do  these 
feudal  princes  and  rulers  hold 
their  territories  on    any  hard 
terms.      Their    service    is    the 
more    profoundly    devoted    be- 
cause it  is  willingly  rendered. 
The  chain   which   binds   them 
to  their  King  is  the  stronger 
for    its    very   looseness;    it    is 
the  more  secure  because  it  is 
never    rudely    strained.       In- 
dependent   within    their    own 


borders,  they  are  the  more 
eager  to  recognise  the  over- 
lordship  of  our  King,  and  to 
share  in  the  pride  which 
membership  in  the  British 
Empire  amply  justifies.  And 
the  tie  which  unites  the 
mother  country  to  her  many 
and  diverse  dependencies  has 
been  strengthened  during  the 
past  few  years  by  services 
rendered  to,  and  sacrifices  made 
for.  Great  Britain,  Nothing 
promotes  friendship  so  actively 
L  fsvonrs  willin^j  oonfen«d 
and  dangers  shared  in  common. 
The  part  which  the  Colonies 
have  played  in  the  war  re- 
cently finished  needs  not  to 
be  praised,  or  even  recalled 
to  mind.  Yet  we  value  their 
aid,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
valuable  as  it  was,  but  because 
on  the  field  of  battle  the  Col- 
onies were  met  together  to  prove 
their  devotion  to  the  country 
whence  long  ago  they  went 
forth,  and  because  under  the 
common  banner  they  learned 
to  know  one  another,  and  to 
pay  the  just  debt  of  loyalty 
which  the  Empire  exacts. 
Canada  and  Australia  fought 
side  by  side  for  the  first  time, 
and  they  fought  for  that  fair 
pi*inciple  of  colonisation  which 
has  brought  prosperity  to 
themselves.  Henceforth  South 
Africa  wiU  know  the  freedom 
which  Canada  and  Australia 
long  have  enjoyed ;  it  will  also 
in  the  future  pay  the  allegiance 
which  Canada  and  Australia 
long  have  paid ;  and  history 
cannot  (we  think)  show  another 
example  of  aid  given  by  loyal 
colonies  in  order  that  the 
policy  which  has  prospered 
them  should  be  imposed  upon 
another.     Thus  Edward  VIL's 
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The  poor  Queen  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  grandeur :  "  The  skirt 
of  her  robe  was  so  much  em- 
broidered with  jewels  that  it 
threw  out  a  surprising  radiance, 
and  she  next  day  declared  that 
what  had  fatigued  her  most 
was  the  weight  of  this  skirt." 
Nor  was  this  astonishing  radi- 
ance the  only  memorable  em- 
bellishment of  King  George's 
crowning.  The  music  in  the 
Abbey  was  conducted  by  "  the 
celebrated  Mr  Handel,"  and 
though  we  may  match  the 
radiance  of  the  jewels,  the 
great  musician's  admirable 
symphonies  will  never  again 
he  rendered  with  that  simple 
dignity  which  his  presence 
assured. 

The  coronation  of  George  IV. 
was  yet  more  splendid.  Though 
he  came  to  the  throne  unat- 
tended by  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  People,  he  was  determined 
to  provide  a  pageant  which 
should  dazzle  the  least  sym- 
pathetic eye.  He  omitted 
nothing,  not  even  the  Herb- 
woman  and  her  maidens,  and 
the  Royal  Champion  rode  up 
through  Westminster  Hall  most 
bravely  attended.  The  banquet 
was  lavish  after  the  mediaeval 
fashion,  and  the  King's  lieges 
drank  a  hundred  gallons  of  iced 
punch,  besides  hundreds  of 
dozens  of  wine.  But  not  even 
the  extravagance  of  the  feast 
won  the  hearts  of  the  King's 
subjects,  and  he  sought  popu- 
larity in  vain.  Queen  Victoria, 
on  the  other  hand,  ascended  the 
throne  to  a  chorus  of  enthusiasm 
which  will  be  echoed  for  her 
son.  Greville's  account  of  the 
ceremony  and  its  preparations 
might  have  been  written  to-day. 
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Then  as  now  the  uproar  and 
confusion  of  London  were  inde- 
scribable. On  the  day  before, 
says  Greville,  "horsemen,  foot- 
men, carriages,  squeezed, 
jammed,  intermingled ;  the 
pavement  blocked  up  with 
timbers,  hammering  and  knock- 
ing, and  falling  fragments 
stunning  the  ears  and  threaten- 
ing the  head ;  not  a  mob  here 
and  there,  but  the  town  all  mob, 
thronging,  bustling,  staring,  and 
gaping  and  gazing,  at  every- 
thing, at  anything,  or  at  no- 
thing." Then  as  now  "the  Park 
was  one  vast  encampment " ; 
then  as  now  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  were  from  the  heart. 
Yet  this  is  the  greater  occasion, 
for  Edward  VII.  inherits,  as  we 
have  said,  the  great  Empire 
which  during  his  mother's  years 
of  wise  government  has  been 
added  to  the  Crown. 

So  we  are  returning  to  an 
older  fashion  of  splendour, 
which,  during  the  last  reign, 
was  falling  into  forgetfulness, 
and  we  return  to  it  without 
regret.  Life  is  not  a  mere  hunt 
after  gold ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
routine  of  duty  baldly  accom- 
plished. Splendour  is  a  pleasant 
privilege  of  the  Court,  and 
kings  honour  their  subjects  by 
appropriate  parade.  And  while 
the  Service  performed  in  the 
Abbey  is  all  symbolic,  symbolic 
too  are  the  visitors  who  come 
from  all  ends  of  the  earth  to 
do  our  King  homage.  Their 
presence  symbolises  the  terms 
of  peace  and  friendship  upon 
which  we  live  with  all  the 
world.  Of  our  own  colonies 
and  dependencies  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  They  send  their 
representatives     in     unalloyed 
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THE    END    OF    THE    BOER    WAR. 


After  nearly  two  years  and 
eight  months  o^  a  ha?d-fought 
struggle,  peace  has  been  pro- 
olaimed.  The  satisfaction  is 
almost  universal  that  a  war  so 
costly  in  life  and  treasure,  and 
for  at  least  during  the  last 
half  of  it  uselessly  prolonged, 
after  all  its  issues  had  been 
irrevocably  decided,  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Not  even 
oar  direst  enemies  on  the  Con- 
tinent— and  they  are  numerous 
and  implacable  —  can  really 
regret  it.  According  to  all 
accounts,  the  Boer  prisoners  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  and 
in  the  concentration  camps  ac- 
claimed it  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps  Mr  Kruger 
and  Dr  Leyds  may  mourn  over 
the  last  embers  of  their  extin- 
guished self  -  importance,  and 
may  at  last  appreciate  the 
depth  of  shame  to  which  his- 
tory will  consign  them.  But 
Boers  and  Britons,  their  leaders 
and  rank  and  file,  who  have 
manfully  borne  the  brunt  of 
this  deadly  strife,  may  be  all 
equally  congratulated  on  its 
termination.  If  the  former 
have  been  vanquished,  they 
have  certainly  not  been  dis- 
graced. They  have  struggled 
gallantly  and  manfully  for  their 
independence,  with  a  pertinacity 
which  has  perhaps  been  carried 
beyond  reason,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  victors  will  be  to 
welcome  them  as  worthy  sub- 
jects of  the  Crown,  who  may  be 
trusted  to  show  as  much  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  empire  in 
the  future  as  they  have  done  to 
the  States  to  which  they  have 


hitherto  belonged.  That  their 
lot  in  the  future  will  be  far  more 
worthy  and  prosperous  than  in 
the  past  is  a  reasonable  forecast. 
The  retrospect  cannot  be  one 
which,  on  a  fair  review  of  the 
circumstances,  can  afford  them 
genuine      satisfaction.  The 

Transvaalers,  to  their  cost,  pro- 
duced a  grand  old  man,  to  all 
countries  apparently  a  source 
of  danger  and  weaknesa  Gold 
and  guns  were  his  sole  expe- 
dients of  administration,  —  to 
plunder  the  one  and  menace 
with  the  other.  With  the  aid 
of  a  Hollander  gang  he  laid 
broad  and  deep  a  system  of 
extortion  and  oppression  till 
the  lives  of  his  Uitlander 
subjects  became  intolerable  and 
the  paramount  Power  was  out- 
raged at  every  turn.  The 
Orange  Free  Staters,  after  half 
a  century  of  peaceable  and 
orderly  administration,  and 
without  a  single  grievance  so 
much  as  alleged  against  us,  sud- 
denly abandoned  their  prudent 
course  of  policy  and  joined  the 
Transvaalers  in  their  insensate 
ultimatum.  To  belong  to 
States  liable  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  thus 
recklessly  pilot  them  to  destruc- 
tion was  tantamount  to  having 
life,  liberty,  and  fortune  at  the 
mercy  of  unprincipled  adven- 
turers,  ignorant  alike  of  policy 
and  of  the  arts  of  government. 
The  Boers,  as  the  result  of  this 
war,  will  simply  have  to  aban- 
don all  ideas  of  a  Dutch  South 
African  dominion.  In  all  other 
respects — in  all  that  makes  life 
worth   living,  security  for  life 
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the  point  of  view  of  a  well- 
developed  animal,  trained  to 
hunting,  farming,  and  the  out- 
door life  of  the  beast  of  prey, 
the  Boer  often  found  himself 
the  superior  of  the  Briton,  and 
harboured  notions  of  asoendanoy 
i^hich  in  his  ignorance  left  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  the  superior 
resouroes  of  civilisation.  These 
latter,  which  of  course  are  in 
the  long-run  the  determining 
factor  between  rival  races, 
were  outside  the  range  of  his 
vision.  He  never  encountered 
them,  and  valued  himself  as, 
in  his  own  opinion,  the  better 
rider,  the  better  marksman, 
with  keener  faculties  of  sight 
and  hearing.  Contempt  is  usu- 
ally  in  proportion  to  ignorance, 
and  as  the  Boer's  knowledsce 
and  experience  wei«  smaU,  Us 
arrogance  and  assertion  of  su- 
periority in  his  restricted  circle 
were  almost  boundless.  These, 
no  doubt,  were  faults  which  time 
and  education  would  have  gradu- 
ally removed  But  unfortun- 
ately they  were  graven  deeply 
on  his  heart  by  the  Majuba 
capitulation,  the  abandonment 
of  our  friends  to  his  mercies, 
and  the  surrender  of  British 
supremacy  rather  than  risk  a 
general  rising  of  the  Boers. 
From  that  date  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  a  racial 
animosity  grew  up,  and  a 
fierce  determination,  first  to 
assert  Boer  independence,  and 
afterwards,  as  the  gold  dis- 
coveries and  the  mining  in- 
dustries brought  them  wealth, 
to  establish  Boer  supremacy 
and  Boer  dominion.  The 
Briton,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
fames  of  his  own  magnanimity, 
as  displayed  in  1881,  was  hard 
to    awaken    as    to   what   was 


going  on  to  imperil  his  empire. 
The  raid,  though  we  say  no 
word  in  defence  of  that  dis- 
astrous exploit,  fortunately 
came  just  in  tima  The  Britifih 
at  last  woke  up.  The  Qerman 
Emperor's  telegram,  joined  to 
the  previous  declaration  of 
Grerman  statesmen  that  Boer 
independence  was  a  German 
interest,  was  an  absolute  en- 
couragement to  Mr  Ejniger, 
and  a  covert  mvitation  to  the 
European  Powers  to  intervena 
From  that  hour  sooner  or  later 
war  was  inevitabla  The  claim 
was  put  forward  that  the  Trans- 
vaal was  an  independent  inter- 
national sovereign  State,  in 
defiance  of  treaties  which  ex- 
pressly provided  to  the  contrary. 
Mr  Chamberlain  asserted  the 
claim  of  the  paramount  Power. 
All  the  rest  was  mere*  matter 
of  detail.  The  refusal  of  the 
franchise  to  the  XJitlanders, 
the  destruction  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  dynamite  and 
other  monopolies,  the  liquor 
laws,  the  police  oppression,  the 
corruption  and  extortion  which 
went  on  and  finaUy  found  ex- 
pression in  a  petition  to  the 
Queen,  were  all  mere  items  for 
diplomatic  representation.  War 
was  inevitable  directly  the  Boers 
were  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
taught  to  believe  that  the  vast 
military  preparations  which  had 
been  secretly  and  successfully 
made,  placed  them  in  a  position 
of  miHtary  supremacy  against 
which  the  British,  separated 
from  [them  by  6000  miles  of 
ocean,  would  struggle  in  vain. 
Until  that  spirit  of  boisterous 
self-assertion  had  been  exorcised, 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that 
the  two  races  could  live  quietly 
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Office,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  little  more  than  two  short 
months  elapsed  from  the  battle 
of  Colenso  to  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berley  and  Ladysmith,  and  the 
surrender  of  Cronje  at  Paarde- 
burg,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a  practically  uninterrupted 
series  of  victories  leading  up  to 
the  capture  of  Bloemfontein, 
Johannesburg,  and  Pretoria. 
The  War  Office  had  changed 
the  scene  from  virtual  defeat 
to  a  brilliant  career  of  victory, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  it  has  received.  No  doubt 
the  result  was  due  to  Lord 
Roberts's  genius  and  strategy, 
but  neither  would  have  availed 
if  the  War  Office  and  Lord 
Wolseley,  the  then  Commander- 
in-Chief,  had  not  speedily  im- 
provised and  equipped  an  army 
and  despatched  it  6000  miles 
across  the  seas,  practically 
without  an  accident.  It  was 
a  wonderful  achievement,  and 
implies  antecedent  prepara- 
tions on  an  extensive  scale. 
Although  there  may  have  been 
much  break  -  down  in  detail, 
mismanagement,  and  disor- 
ganisation which  experts  may 
be  called  on  to  amend,  the 
success  of  it  has  excited  the 
admiration,  and  perhaps  the 
envy  and  alarm,  of  surround- 
ing nations,  not  one  of  which 
could  have  carried  out  a  tithe 
of  the  undertaking.  War  offices 
and  generals  must  be  judged  by 
success  or  failure.  The  former 
will  condone  any  amount  of  bad 
management  though  it  should 
be  rectified  in  the  future.  The 
latter  is  not  redeemed  by  any 
amount  of  skill,  judgment,  and 
scientific  arrangement. 

Except  for  the  natural  desire 
to  recognise  the  claims  of  the 


War  Office,  the  moment  of  con- 
cluding peace  is  not  one  which 
we  wish  to  devote  to  triumph. 
The  predominant  feeling  is  to 
welcome  the  Boers  within  the 
ranks  of  the  empire  as  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  King ;  but  we 
trust  that  even  this  feeling  will 
not  exclude  a  full  regard  to  the 
claims  of  friends  and  others  who 
have  sufiered  severely  during 
the  struggle.  There  will  be 
questions  of  increasing  diffi- 
culty as  time  goes  on — between 
loyalists  and  Boers,  between 
Boer  scouts  and  those  who 
have  so  long  posed  as  Boer 
irreconcilables.  They  must  be 
solved  by  justice  and  firmness, 
and  conciliation  must  never  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  weak- 
ness. Fortunately,  we  have  in 
Lord  Milner  a  man  of  tried  re- 
source, who  has  the  confidence 
of  South  African  loyalists  and 
of  the  British  people.  He  has 
carried  out  thus  far  the  Gov- 
ern men  t  policy  with  splendid 
success,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
he  will  surmount,  if  any  one 
can,  the  difficulties  which  may 
yet  be  in  store  for  us.  The 
chief  security,  however,  for  the 
future  lies  in  the  complete  sur- 
render of  all  Boer  claim  to  a 
separate  nationality  and  inde- 
pendence. They  laid  down  their 
arms  and  recognised  King  Ed- 
ward VIL  as  their  lawful  sov- 
ereign. They  did  so  uncondi- 
tionally. They  have  put  on 
record  their  own  acknowledg- 
ment of  complete  defeat.  In 
giving  authority  to  their  dele- 
gates to  relinquish  independence, 
they  declared  that  they  did  so  to 
save  the  existence  of  their  race. 
They  pointed  to  their  reduced 
numbers,  and  to  the  impos- 
sibility   of    ever    getting    the 
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beUeye,  are  equally  satisfied 
withy  and  would  gladly  have 
contributed  to,  that  result  if 
for-reaohing  considerations  of 
policy  had  allowed  us  to  accept 
it  at  their  hands.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  it  is 
claimed  for  the  Jews  of  the 
einpu^  by  their  chief  Babbi 
that  they  not  only  bore  a  fair 
share  of  duty,  but  actually  a 
larger  one  than  would  be  war- 
ranted by  mere  numerical  pro- 
portion. And  certain  foreign 
nations  who  have  pursued  us 
with  an  unreasoning  and  un- 
worthy spite,  which  we  are 
prompt  to  forgive  though  too 
prudent  to  forget,  may  take 
note  of  these  circumstances, 
with  such  reflections  there- 
upon as  their  more  matured 
wisdom  may  suggest.  It  is 
said  that  in  some  quarters  dis- 
appointment was  felt  at  the 
peace,  for  it  was  hoped  that 
the  resources  of  the  empire 
would  be  gradually  exhausted, 
and  that  South  Africa  would 
eventually  prove  the  grave  of 
British  power.  We  decline  to 
believe  in  this  sentiment ;  but 
if  it  exists  anywhere,  the  actual 
faots  of  the  situation  will  bring 
no  consolation.  It  is  impossible 
even  to  suggest  that  the  Boers 
have  been  premature  in  their 
surrender.  They  have  carried 
out  their  resistance  till  starva- 
tion stared  them  in  the  face. 
One  advantage  to  us  of  this  is 
that  they  must  feel  that  if  they 
wished  for  war,  they  have  had 
it  with  a  vengeance,  have 
drained  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
of  its  miseries,  and  will  now 
perhaps,  more  readily  and 
heartUy  than  a  year  ago,  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  peace 
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and  the  efforts  of  those  who 
will  do  their  best  to  mitigate 
the  hardships  of  their  position. 
That  the  war  has  been  fought 
out  to  the  bitter  end  is  one  of 
the  gains  of  the  position,  and 
gives  a  strong  guarantee  for 
the  continuance  of  peace. 

The  thoroughness  with  which 
the  British  policy  in  South 
Africa  has  been  carried  out, 
and  ascendancy  secured,  vastly 
increases  the  prestige  of  the 
empire.  Prestige  is  underrated 
and  even  decried  by  prigs  and 
pedants,  but  all  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of 
British  authority  abroad,  and 
are  capable  of  taking  a  practi- 
cal view  of  things,  know  its 
value.  It  means  the  accepted 
authority  arising  from  past 
achievement,  present  capacity, 
and  known  resolve  and  re- 
source. Besistance  is  forbidden 
by  prestige  instead  of  being 
repelled  by  force.  The  sanguin- 
ary war  which  has  just  closed 
is  the  Nemesis  which  awaits  the 
downfall  of  prestige  resulting 
from  vacillation  and  weakness 
under  the  thinly  veiled  pre- 
tence of  magnanimity.  That 
disastrous  policy  is  now  closed 
for  South  Africa,  and  with 
the  re-establishment  of  British 
prestige,  peace  and  the  confi- 
dence and  credit  which  are 
born  of  a  determined  policy, 
resolutely  carried  out,  will  in- 
evitably bring  social  and  com- 
mercial welfare  in  their  train. 
The  British  Empire,  thanks  to 
the  much  decried  War  Office, 
comes  out  of  the  war  far 
stronger  in  all  the  attributes 
of  power  and  prestige  and  in- 
ternational influence  than  it 
went    in.      The    war    will    be 
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It  was  not  splendid  isolation 
— only  confluent  smallpox  of  a 
virulent  type,  in  the  city  of 
Tokyo,  month  of  February,  and 
year  of  our  Lord  1897  (or  of 
Jimmu  Tenno  2557).  It  came 
about  this  way.  Japan,  having 
recently  emerged  from  darkness 
into  light,  began  to  yearn  with 
pity  for  poor  Korea,  who  had 
not  yet  followed  suit.  It  was 
Korea's  acquiescence  in  the 
blighting  influence  of  Chinese 
stagnation  that  held  her  so 
enthralled  in  medieval  gloom; 
and  chivalrous  Japan  made  up 
its  mind  that,  coicte  que  coAte 
(for  we  are  dabs  at  Western 
languages  out  there),  Korea 
must  be  freed,  set  on  her  own 
legs,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  working  out  her  own  salva- 
tion. What  chivalry  inspired 
sound  statesmanship  indorsed; 
for  was  not  Bussia  creeping 
Chinawards  resistless  as  a 
glacier,  longing  for  the  warm 
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water  that  laps  the  Korean 
coast,  while  China  sat  stupidly 
gazing,  inert  and  impotent :  a 
daring  efl^ort  must  be  made  to 
dominate  the  jutting  territory, 
and  establish  a  bufier- state 
which  would  keep  the  huge 
neighbours  of  Japan  on  the 
coolest  of  visiting  terms.  Hence 
the  war  of  1894-95,  when  David 
faced  Goliath,  and,  being  in 
thorough  training,  thrashed 
him.  Japan  became  master  of 
the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  with 
Port  Arthur  and  other  salient 
points,  a  barrier-wedge  of  land 
which,  under  Japanese  adminis- 
tration, would  effectually  block 
the  southerly  march  of  Bussia. 
In  Far  Eastern  matters,  how- 
ever, tout  le  monde  propose^ 
maia  la  Ruasie  dispose,  and  on 
this  occasion  at  least  she  so 
prevailed  (our  Government  sit- 
ting  on  its  usual  fence)  that 
she  induced  the  two  bitterest 
enemies  in  Europe  to  unite  with 
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Japanese  house  three  miles 
from  the  hotel  where  I  lived 
beside  the  Sumida  (the  Tokyo 
Thames),  but  I  left  them  rather 
abruptly  and  hurried  home,  be- 
cause of  a  most  uncomfortable 
brain. 

I  was  soon  in  bed,  where  a 
raging  headache  kept  me  awake 
for  a  day  and  a  half ;  then  the 
■  doctor  (there  was  only  one 
English  doctor  —  and  he  a 
Scotsman  —  in  this  city  of 
1,500,000  bodies)  gave  his 
verdict,  '^  hoad "  (smallpox). 
Promptly,  as  if  I  were  a  live 
shell,  measures  were  taken  for 
my  expulsion.  Not  far  from 
the  hotel  was  a  four-roomed 
bungalow  occupied  by  a  Scot- 
tish lady  and  her  young 
daughter :  in  a  couple  of  hours 
these  friends-in-need  cleared 
out  all  their  furniture,  pictures, 
books,  and  divided  the  house 
into  two  isolated  halves  of  two 
rooms  each,  locking  the  doors 
of  communication  and  pasting 
over  them  on  both  sides  sheets 
of  stout  paper  from  ceiling  to 
floor. 

Meanwhile,  eager  to  utilise 
my  last  moments  of  sanity,  a 
deputation  of  British  residents 
had  arrived  at  the  bedside.  A 
countrywoman  of  mine  in  Yoko- 
hama (eighteen  miles  away)  had 
just  been  sentenced  to  death  on 
the  charge  of  poisoning  her  hus- 
band, and  to  save  her  life  with 
due  form  it  was  required  that 
three  of  her  countrymen  shoidd 
be  found,  disinterested  and  re- 
putable, to  sign  a  petition  to 
the  British  Minister,  praying 
him  to  exercise  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  with  wliich  he  was 
(until  1899)  intrusted  in  those 
far-away  longitudes :  my  double 


qualification  of  new-comer  and 
Government  employee  indicated 
me  as  a  suitable  signatory. 
The  kind-hearted  deputation 
read  and  re-read  the  petition, 
but  I  could  not  "  get  the  hang 
of  it,"  and  when  at  last  I  saw 
some  gleam  of  lucidity  running 
through  it,  I  stUl  thought  the 
condenmed  woman  might  wait, 
rather  than  I  should  have  to  sit 
up  to  sign.  A  fewininuW 
judicious  coaxing,  however,  and 
I  did  the  deed,  after  which  sub- 
siding, I  ran  away  from  reality 
for  many  days.  Everything 
being  now  ready  for  my  re- 
moval, four  of  the  hotel  "boys" 
came  in,  smiling  as  though  it 
were  a  festival,  and,  passing 
ropes  beneath  the  mattress, 
tied  me  up  in  a  oylindrioal 
bundle,  and  carried  me  out  by 
a  back-way  down  a  steep  lad- 
der to  the  vacant  bungalow: 
here  I  sat  by  a  blazing  stove, 
while  they  spread  the  blankets 
on  the  bed ;  I  was  unconscious 
before  they  lifted  me  in.  .  .  . 
When  I  awoke  it  was  midnight; 
the  room  was  quite  dark  except 
for  the  flicker  of  a  stove;  sit- 
ting in  front  of  it  with  their 
backs  to  me  were  two  yoimg 
women  smoking  curious  metal 
pipes  (this  was  allowed  in  every 
loathsome  case),  chattering  con- 
fidentially with  the  gayest 
laughter.  (They  were  excel- 
lent trained  nurses,  as  I  after- 
wards proved.)  My  head  being 
still  on  the  rack,  I  waited  a 
minute  to  see  if  they  would 
not  look  my  way,  then  sud- 
denly stepped  out  of  bed  and 
came  behind  their  chairs,  laying 
a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each 
to  steady  myself.  ^^Tak&san 
hanaahit"  I  sternly  yelled  in 
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'way  out."  Again  she  tried  to 
draw  me  in  under  cover ;  but  on 
gazing  at  my  fingers  it  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  only  showed  my- 
self long  enough  some  one  must 
notice  such  a  hideous  foreigner, 
and  might  tell  other  foreigners 
of  my  whereabouts.  (I  knew  I 
was  a  "foreigner,"  but  was 
unaware  of  "Englishmen"  or 
"Japanese.")  I  would  have 
gone  out  scouting  in  the  streets, 
but  there  was  something  wrong 
with  my  legs  which  prevented 
my  standing  without  support, 
so  at  last  in  utter  disgust  I 
brushed  aside  the  expostulating 
wenoh,  and  marched  back  into 
bed,  murmuring  loudly  at  the 
severity  of  the  test  involved  in 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  experi- 
ment. She  showed  me  a  syphon 
of  soda  for  reward,  but  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst  entered  my 
head ;  I  had  no  notion  I  was  ill 
— simply  in  a  wretched  predica- 
ment, powerless  as  a  baby,  yet 
served  with  a  monstrous  task. 

I  lay  down,  and  for  more 
than  a  month — though  it  was 
only  half  a  day — I  lost  my  way 
along  a  lovely  part  of  the  Pacific 
shore,  where  the  landscape  was 
honeycombed  with  surprises, 
events  repugnant  to  all  human 
experience,  and  so  infinite  in 
their  variety  that  it  made  me 
ache  to  think  of  remembering 
them.  Every  bend  in  the  path 
led  without  fail  into  a  torture- 
trap,  a  mental  torture-trap,  .  .  . 
Now  I  was  fast  in  one,  snared 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  was 
on  a  huge  turn-table,  raised  high 
above  the  fields,  fenced  all  round 
its  rim  with  tall  wire-netting 
which  forbade  any  chance  of 
escape.  It  revolved  with  pon- 
derous speed,  humming  like  a 


vast  infernal  top  (the  stove  in 
the  room  had  begun  to  "draw"), 
but  presently  it  slackened  speed, 
and  with  most  measured  cruelty 
showed  signs  of  coming  to  rest. 
With  maddening  deliberation 
it  finally  stood  poised  for  one 
second  motionless ;  in  that  bare 
pause  a  small  area  of  the  wire 
enclosure  at  a  certain  spot  leapt 
back  like  a  valve  ;  through  that 
orifice  darted  out  three  men 
whom  I  had  not  before  noticed 
as  being  with  me,  and  before  I 
could  gasp  the  door  had  shut^ 
leaving  no  hint  of  its  locality, 
the  massive  platform  was  again 
gliding  round  with  an  ever- 
accelerating  speed,  and  myself 
alone  marooned  in  an  unknown 
maza  I  could  hear  the  three 
liberated  men  shouting  to  me 
that  it  was  Perpetual  Motion, 
and,  save  for  the  periodic 
momentary  pause,  the  turn- 
table would  revolve  for  ever; 
my  only  chance  was  to  "  spot " 
the  opening  door  and  fly  head- 
long through  the  instant  I  de- 
tected it ;  that  as  at  each  fresh 
pause  the  opening  would  appear 
at  some  new  point  on  the  cir- 
cumference, it  were  best  to 
stand  near  the  centre  and  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  in  every  direc- 
tion simultaneously.  I  was 
dizzy  before,  and  these  instruc- 
tions made  me  mad — though 
I  accepted  the  problem  as  a 
matter  of  course.  .  .  .  Another 
variation.  The  wire-fence  had 
become  a  smooth  circumference 
of  solid  steel,  seamless,  with  no 
suspicion  of  an  outlet  anywhere. 
Worse  still,  I  heard  a  child's 
cry  of  terror,  and  a  young  girl 
of  eleven  (it  must  have  been  the 
beautiful  child  of  a  Spanish 
secretary  of  Legation  who  lived 
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diagrams  (they  were  reading 
and  laughing  over  Tokyo 
illustrated  papers)  the  many 
varieties  of  cruel  death  from 
which  I  should  be  allowed  to 
select  my  own.  Remembering 
the  horrors  of  the  Turn-table 
— ^which  now  seemed  back  in 
prehistoric  times — I  insisted 
on  Death  in  the  Open  as  op- 
posed to  Death  between  Walls. 
"Very  well,"  they  cried,  "you 
shall  be  taken  up  on  the 
heights  above  Nikko,  where 
lyeyasu  sent  his  favourite  horse 
to  graze  till  death,  and  it  will 
be  like  this!" — on  which  they 
showed  me  the  details  of  a 
previous  case,  a  naked  man 
tossed  high  in  the  air  from 
one  thorn -bush  to  another, 
next  dragged  at  lightning 
speed  through  the  slush  of 
puBuldy- fields,  thrown  down  a 
waterfall  to  clean  himself,  then 
tied  to  a  kite  and  sent  up 
nearly  out  of  sight,  to  drop 
with  a  crash  through  the 
towering  cryptomerias.  **The 
air  is  so  good  up  there,"  they 
said,  "that  one  needs  a  lot  of 
killing ! " 

Then  the  male  villain  crept 
cautiously  to  my  side,  a  glass 
of  suspicious  liquid  in  his  hand, 
begged  me  to  swallow  it — and 
in  return  I  hit  the  glass  to 
smithereens  across  the  room. 
The  ill-favoured  women  raised 
a  chorus  of  abuse,  but  the  man 
only  smiled  a  velvety  smile, 
and  came  again  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  the  cowardly  fluid,  which 
he  put  near  my  mouth,  first 
pressing  his  other  brawny  arm 
(he  was  a  noted  fencer)  against 
my  prostrate  form.  I  decided 
to  have  it,  because  it  might 
possibly  cut   short   the  Open- 


Air  part  of  the  business.  Hav- 
ing swallowed  it,  I  dug  my 
nails  into  his  arm,  and  asked 
him,  "When  does  the  per- 
formance begin?"  He  bent 
down  with  solemn  face,  took 
my  watch  from  its  hook,  and 
pointing  to  the  dial  (he  thought 
I  wished  to  know  when  the 
next  dose  would  be),  said  in  a 
kindly  earnest  tone  "jBTdcAt- 
ji  ni  t "  repeating  it  with  more 
distinctness,  "  ha-chi-ji-ni."  I 
knew  at  once  that  he  was  say- 
ing "At  eight  o'clock";  but 
what  language  it  was  never 
occurred  to  me,  though  it  was 
the  first  words  I  had  under- 
stood since  my  long  captivity 
began  (the  sounds  were  familiar, 
because  he  had  lately  given  me 
lessons  in  Japanese).  Anyhow, 
I  was  glad  to  think  it  would 
happen  that  very  night.  I 
turned  to  the  syphon  of  soda 
always  near  my  side  (I  knew  it 
as  an  old  friend,  but  not  as 
"soda"),  helped  myself  neatly 
to  a  full  wine-glass,  and  lay 
down  more  or  less  content. 
Then  I  carefully  wound  up  my 
watch — a  watch  that  had  looked 
on  many  glorious  views — and 
felt  some  regret  that  I  should 
never  do  it  again.  The  sun 
began — as  I  remembered  it  had 
been  doing  every  day  of  late — 
to  fill  the  room  with  a  pulsing 
tide  of  heavenly  colour;  en- 
chanting tints  spread  in  and 
out  among  the  hill-ranges  (the 
pattern  of  the  paper  on  the 
walls),  and  I  troubled  not  at 
all  about  the  merciless  rumbling 
of  the  iron  millstones  (the  poor 
old  stove  again)  between  which 
one  of  my  legs  was  to  be  ground 
up  fine  before  I  went  to  execu- 
tion.    Xjost  in  theae  |irchipela« 
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it  would  not  be  fatal,  merely 
the  opening  chord  of  a  Death 
symphony. 

To  distract  my  thouschts  from 
this  inhuman  bowlmadeagame 
of  my  own,  which  soon  drew  all 
my  strength  into  a  frenzy  with 
the  fascination  of  its  End.  I 
would  arrange  all  thinkable 
things  in  groups,  until  I  reached 
the  summum  genua  itself,  that 
North  Pole  of  attainment. 
Patience  would  be  required — 
but  how  much  nobler  a  game 
than  Patience.  I  began  with 
Bows;  they  were  weapons  or 
Arms;  well,  women  had  arms 
and  weapons  too — how  about 
them?  patience  and  skill  will 
put  them  in  their  place.  .  .  . 
Candidates  for  classification 
swarmed  all  day;  the  fields 
and  hillsides  showed  them 
trooping  in  —  what  was  one 
head  against  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude? But  a  "racing"  brain 
can  accomplish  any  task  by 
mere  virtue  of  velocity,  or  at 
least  leaps  up  at  any  hint  of 
the  Impossible.  So,  instead  of 
sorting  them  out  on  the  flat,  I 
would  get  a  better  analytical 
view  if  I  built  them  up  like  an 
Eiffel  Tower  of  cards,  taking 
great  pains  to  be  accurate  with 
the  foundations.  After  many 
hours  of  white-hot  unremitting 
strain  I  was  rapidly,  with 
trembling  fingers,  closing  in 
on  the  end  of  my  Task,  my 
blood  boiling  over  with  glee, 
when  down  at  the  very  base 
of  the  edifice  out  walked  a 
mutinous  card,  who  said  he 
had  been  ignorantly  placed — 
and  down  came  all  my  glorious 
work,  flooring  me  as  it  fell. 

And  yet  at  random  inter- 
vals   (when    the    children    of 


some  Anglo-Saxon  missionary 
trooped  past  the  open  window) 
it  flashed  across  the  leaden 
solitude  that  there  were  cer- 
tainly some  "  Englishmen  " 
about  who  would  come  to  the 
rescue  if  they  knew:  then  the 
flash  went  out,  like  a  revolving 
light  at  sea.  But  one  morning, 
when  the  three  fiends  were  more 
vociferous  than  usual  (they  were 
reading  the  first  announcement 
of  a  Change  to  Gold  Standard 
in  Japan),  I  arose  from  my  bed, 
and  determined  to  make  a  bid 
for  outside  aid.  Going  to  a 
coat  that  hung  upon  the  wall, 
I  opened  a  card-case,  foimd  a 
pencil,  and  neatly  wrote  an 
appeal  to  a  young  secretary  of 
the  American  Legation — choos- 
ing him  because  of  his  height 
and  athletic  build.  I  gave  him 
a  clue  to  my  whereabouts  by 
telling  him  to  "  take  a  bee-line 
from"  another  landmark  to- 
wards a  certain  "ruined  house," 
whence  a  few  yards  to  the  left 
would  brmg  him  to  my  cave. 
Pleased  with  my  strategy,  I 
went  to  the  window  and 
launched  this  missive  on  the 
Outside,  assured  that  it  could 
not  miscarry.  After  which,  I 
forgot  all  about  the  man,  or 
the  prospect  of  help.  [A  fort- 
night later  my  nurses'  brought 
me  a  card,  minutely  covered 
with  writing,  which  they  found 
beneath  the  window-sill,  and 
supposed  some  friend  to  have 
left  for  my  consolation.  It  was 
correctly  spelt,  except  in  the 
closing  line,  "as  quick  as  you 
can  for  God's  sake,"  where  a 
capital  B  stood  instead  of  a 
G.] 

.  .  .  Another  sunrise  floated 
through  the  depths  of  this  in- 
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neath  the  scorn  of  monkeys. 
In  nowise  saddened  by  the 
sight,  I  ohuckled  aloud.  "No 
Englishman,"!  thought,  "would 
ever  listen  to  what  I  say  in 
this  condition,  and  I  might  be 
given  in  charge.  I  can  come 
out  again  whenever  I  choose, 
and  it  may  be  prudent  to  lie 
low  for  a  bit.  Besides,  how 
cold  it  is ! "  So,  strutting  full 
of  free-will,  I  soberly  turned, — 
my  escort,  I  noticed,  still  clam- 
ouring by  my  side,  —  headed 
back  towards  a  nice  European 
bungalow  that  stood  handy,  got 
into  a  cosy  Christian  bed  that 
awaited  me,  and  lost  remem- 
brance of  affairs.  This  was 
the  early  morning  of  the  ninth 
day — as  calendars  count — of 
my  infinite  wanderings. 

...  It  was  very  dark  out- 
side, but  a  cheerful  stove  lit  up 
a  room  in  which  I  lay,  neutral 
as  stellar  space,  no  thoughts 
or  emotions,  hunger  or  thirst, 
apprehensions  or  memories, 
kindred  or  nationality.  There 
was  a  short  struggle  at  the 
door,  and  a  white  man  entered, 
his  face  profusely  red.  Stand- 
ing half-way  between  the  door 
and  me,  spreading  his  legs  to 
keep  his  equilibrium,  he  ad- 
dressed me  very  earnestly,  in 
words  which  I  understood  at 
once.  "  You  are  all  right,"  he 
began,  repeating  the  assurance 
many  times ;  "  don't  you  bother 
a  bit !  I'll  see  to  everything 
for  you  ;  but  promise  you  won't 
go  out  of  doors  again — there's 
Danger  outside ! "  Seeing  that 
he  was  a  trusty  friend  (I  had 
known  him  a  month  or  two) 
I  nodded  serene  assent,  and 
wondered  what  would  follow. 
He   staggered   around    in    the 


firelight,  left  the  room,  the 
episode  was  wiped  out,  and 
unconcern  resumed  its  reign. 
[He  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
intellect,  constantly  overcome 
by  drink,  brave  and  unselfish, 
long  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  two  years  later 
dead,  exhausted  by  Formosan 
fever.]  .  .  .  There  was  another 
short  interlude,  of  a  great  broad- 
shouldered  man,  in  black,  who 
approached  the  bedside  with 
Authority,  put  a  pellet  in  my 
mouth,  held  my  hand  while  I 
swallowed  it,  moving  his  lips 
to  spell  out — as  from  a  tape — 
the  urgent  message,  "  You  muBt 
not  go  out " ;  then  he  too 
vanished  as  he  came.  As  if 
any  one  wanted  to  go  out,  or 
stir  a  finger,  or  be  interrupted 
in  any  way. 

.  .  .  The  night  was  crisp  with 
frost,  and  quivering  stars  filled 
Heaven  above  the  dark  Pacific, 
where  ships  of  many  lands 
moved  to  and  fro  on  trails  of 
light.  But  were  they  ships? 
were  they  not  motionless  ?  .  .  . 
It  was  the  watch-fires  on  the 
field  of  Troy,  that  winter's 
night  three  thousand  years  ago, 

*'  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the 
moon 
Look  beautiful ;  when  all  the  winds  are 
laid." 

I  knew  I  had  heard  of  this 
before  —  now  I  saw  the  real 
thing.  The  ships  of  the  Greeks 
lay  silent  on  the  midnight  bay ; 
dark  groups  of  men  stirred 
round  the  crackling  fires ;  now 
and  then  messengers  sped  from 
tent  to  tent;  a  low  hum  of 
voices  was  the  only  sound :  and 
what  stars  for  audience  I  .  .  . 
The  moon  had  risen;  .  .  .  did 
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distant  tide  of  life  might  fringe 
the  oater  ooast  somewhere,  but 
here,  in  the  vastness  of  this 
oool  retreat,  Quiet  held  sway 
without  one  fleck  of  stir,  and 
boundless  reaohes  of  Best  lay 
hushed  in  the  olean  delicious 
air.  Who  would  not  stay  for 
ever  in  a  wishless  calm  like 
this? 

Some  forty  human  hours  had 
gone,  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  awoke — ^it  seemed  for  the 
iirst  time  in  my  life.  Be- 
witching sunlight  sparkled  in 
the  room,  and  a  new  birth  efiPer- 
vesced  deep  down  —  but  very 
faint  —  in  every  feeble  cell  of 
my  body.  Through  an  open 
window  fluttered  ripples  of 
glorious  breeze,  and  from  sounds 
of  water  splashing  crisp  against 
bows  of  ships  I  knew  I  was 
on  the  shore  of  some  great 
inland  sea  —  probably  Lake 
Superior  (the  laden  boats  were 
being  poled  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  as  the  muddy  tide 
curled  along  the  canal  outside). 
Each  wavelet  overflowed  with 
life  into  my  ear,  and  the  sun- 
light was  no  less  eloquent. 

"Hullo,  doctor!"  I  turned 
to  a  bulky  figure  by  the  bed; 
"can  you  tell  me  where  this 
is?" 

"  Why,  yes ! "  he  answered — 
and  terra  firma  radiated  from 
that  voice  —  "  the  same  old 
Tsukiji,  don't  you  see?  you're 
getting  on  first-rate ! " 

"  I  know,"  I  said,  "  but  what's 
this  on  my  hands  ?  " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  that's 
smallpox;  that'll  soon  be 
gone ! " 

I  gave  no  heed  to  the  im- 
port  of   his  words,  the   sound 


was  so  superb.  It  was  a 
positive  world  of  flesh  and 
blood,  a  universe  of  sanity  and 
health.  Each  moment  made 
the  picture  more  assured,  as 
chairs  and  table,  tatami  (the 
rice -straw  mats)  and  stove, 
appeared  in  their  familiar  pose : 
but  then — the  forest  ?  .  .  .  and 
the  noiseless  dwarfs?  .  .  .  the 
wonder  faded  as  I  dropped 
down  plumb  in  a  cloud  of  soft- 
est soundest  sleep. 

Next  time  I  awoke  it  was 
a  world  of  very  dreary  prose. 
Bam  was  soppmg  on  the  ground 
outside  the  open  window,  and 
the  room  was  dull  vacuity. 
Trying  to  rise.  I  found  my  body 
like  a  mould  of  pulp  without  a 
shred  of  fibre  holding  it  to- 
gether. A  Japanese  girl  slid 
quickly  to  my  side,  and  in 
the  gentlest  tones  saluted  me, 
^^Ohayo;  o  medeto  gozaimaaU!" 
("Grood  morning;  I  congrat- 
ulate you!")  After  a  long 
gaze  at  this  strange  though 
familiar  apparition,  I  came  back 
to  Japan,  but  with  reluctant 
acquiescence.  "Nan-ji  deska  ?  " 
("What's  the  tune?")  I  asked 
— and  her  face  beamed  at  hav- 
ing a  rational  being  instead  of 
a  devil  to  deal  with.  She  took 
down  my  watch,  and  held  it 
before  my  face :  the  tick  of  the 
second  hand  seemed  most  re- 
markable, so  brisk  and  orderly, 
so  different  from  anything  of 
lat«.  I  put  my  head  under  the 
clothes,  and  lay  still  for  an  hour 
or  two.  As  the  day  wore  on 
she  brought  me  a  spoonful  of 
liquid  (ammonia  was  in  it), 
which  swept  like  a  cleansing 
tide  through  every  cranny. 
Then  for  the  first  time  it  oc- 
curred to  me  I  had  been  ill,  and 
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Having  sipped  it  down  to  the 
uttermost  drop,  nothing  else 
was  worth  considering  in  com- 
parison, and  the  hours  went  by 
in  a  colourless  neutrality.  At 
intervals  they  painted  my  face 
with  borax  and  glycerine  (for 
nothing  was  hid  from  the 
dictionary),  a  delicious  opera- 
tion performed  with  a  touch 
of  thistledown,  and  with  a 
minute  care  befitting  an  ivory 
mmiature. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  we 
had  a  visit  from  an  English 
clergyman,  who  lived  three 
miles  away  at  Shiba.  He 
suggested  letting  my  relations 
hear  that  I  had  been  ill  and 
was  doing  well ;  and  until 
that  moment  the  thought  of 
"friends"  or  "relations"  had 
never  once  arisen — for  the  after- 
glow of  the  Forest  still  held 
sway.  When  the  doctor  looked 
in  to  say  good  night  he  an- 
nounced he  would  not  be  com- 
ing to-morrow,  as  he  was  sufier- 
ing  from  a  sharp  attack  of 
rheumatism  (caught  in  my  ser- 
vice). Next  day,  accordingly, 
being  thrown  on  our  own  re- 
sources, one  of  the  girls  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  of 
bifu-ti  as  an  extra  diversion. 
This  was  successful  beyond  ex- 
pectation, so  much  so  that 
the  patient  himself,  who  had 
hitherto  shown  little  initiative, 
suddenly  ordered  "yaki-pan^* 
("toast"),  and  had  sense  enough 
to  add  "abura  nashi  ni"  ("with- 
out butter").  The  day  was 
thus  one  shameless  bout  of 
gluttony,  with  a  Demand- 
curve  soaring  to  the  skies ; 
and  when  the  setting  sun 
flushed  the  walls  of  the  room 
with  colour   the  glutton   took 


no  heed  of  it,  though  not  so 
many  nights  before  he  had 
worshipped  at  its  shrine. 

The  doctor's  illness  proved 
to  be  serious,  and  for  the  next 
ten  days  we  saw  nothing  of 
him.  But  reconstruction  went 
on  rapidly,  and  high  jinks  of 
a  sort  prevailed;  for  though 
the  commissariat  was  limited 
to  the  supply  of  milk,  beef -tea, 
and  toast,  nothing  was  laid 
down  as  to  quantity,  and  a 
mean  advantage  was  taken  of 
this  omission.  It  is  the  con- 
valescent who  appreciates  the 
old  saying,  "They  that  be  for 
us  are  more  than  they  which 
be  against  us  I"  He  has  only 
to  lie  still,  and  the  majority 
increases  every  hour,  an  un- 
earned increment  of  life.  While 
I  composed  the  centrepiece  my 
nurses,  sitting  on  the  floor  one 
on  each  side  of  the  bed,  began 
a  course  of  lessons  in  English, 
varied  in  turn  by  instruction 
of  their  patient  in  the  nuances 
of  the  Japanese  tongue.  We 
soon  adiieved  a  telegraphic 
fluency  in  both  the  languages, 
with  infinite  laughter  on  their 
part.  Myriads  of  inquiries 
were  made  about  the  inhabi- 
tants of  my  honourable  coun- 
try— not,  strange  to  say,  about 
the  men,  but  entirely  concern- 
ing the  women :  how  could 
they  bear  the  pain  of  such 
squeezed  waists  and  pointed 
toes?  and  the  babies,  were 
they  not  frightened  when  their 
mothers  spoke  so  loud?  As 
to  their  wonderful  dress,  what 
a  time  it  must  take  to  put 
on  and  off  so  many  kinds  of 
garment !  and  how  they  must 
shiver  at  a  winter  evening 
party  I      I    assured    them   no 
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the  pioneers  sent  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  open  inter- 
oourse  with  Japan — an  experi- 
ment of  only  a  poor  ten  years' 
duration. 

I  was  awake  as  usual  in  the 
morning,  when  an  earthquake 
oame  about  a  quarter  to  six, 
whioh  lasted  128  seconds — an 
alarming  spaoe  of  time  to  be 
fearing  the  worst.  My  night- 
nurse  was  sweeping  the  room, 
and  as  soon  as  the  floor  began  to 
heave  she  dropped  her  broom 
and  flew  outside.  But  though 
the  instinct  of  ages  took  her 
out,  something  else  quickly 
brought  her  back,  and  she 
stood  beside  the  bed,  holding 
my  hand,  trembUng  in  every 
bone  of  her  body,  as  she  faced 
the  music  of  rattling  panes  and 
banging  shutters, — till  the  last 
vibration  journeyed  on,  and  left 
us  with  a  sickly  smile.  It  was 
highly  comforting  to  hear  just 
afterwards  the  Ishikawajima 
"  hooter  "  throbbing  out  across 
the  Tokyo  air,  assuring  us  that 
business  would  go  on  as  usual 
notwithstanding  the  recent 
alarm. 

After  breakfast  came  the 
'Mail,'  with  something  more 
tonic  than  even  oranges.  The 
Government  was  on  the  point 
of  introducing  a  bill  to  establish 
Gold  Standard  in  Japan.  As 
this  was  in  my  own  line  of 
trade,  the  announcement  stirred 
me  like  a  call  to  arms.  I  got 
out  of  bed,  and  determined  that 
now  my  legs  must  make  up 
theu-  mind  to  be  mobilised. 
The  simshine  was  playing  upon 
the  floor,  and  I  managed  an 
entire  circumnavigation  of  the 
bed — to  the  ardent  satisfaction 
of  two  alien  women.    The  moral 
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ozone  derived  from  the  erect 
attitude  was  so  inspiring 
that  the  feat  was  repeated 
several  times  that  day ;  and 
towards  evening  I  actually  sat 
by  the  blazing  stove  while  they 
made  a  fresh  bed,  listening  to 
its  roar  with  the  indifierenoe  of 
a  baby — that  rumbling  terror 
which  had  scared  me  so  three 
weeks  before. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  our 
long-lost  doctor  showed  himself 
again.  He  had  had  a  bad  time, 
and  looked  very  white,  but 
expressed  himself  pleased  with 
what  had  happened  in  his 
absence.  The  patient's  skin  was 
nearly  firm,  and  no  prospect  of 
being  seriously  marked.  The 
nurses  were  duly  praised  for 
their  share  in  this  result,  and 
they  responded  with  choice 
samples  of  their  newly  acquired 
skill  in  English  idiom.  One  of 
the  two,  however,  he  declared 
to  be  quite  worn  out,  and  find- 
ing her  temperature  104® 
(though  laughing  all  the  time), 
she  was  promptly  muffled  up 
and  despatched  in  jinrikisha  to 
her  home  —  for  the  hospitals 
were  crammed.  It  was  nothing 
grave,  and  she  was  well  again 
in  a  week. 

And  now  the  word  was  given 
that  the  prisoner  had  served 
his  time:  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  see  the  world 
if  he  chose.  He  was  not  the 
least  inclined,  eager  as  he  had 
been  previously  to  burst  his 
bounds.  He  preferred  to  stay 
in  bed  and  watch  his  nurse  at 
needlework,  or  practise  writing 
kana  (Japanese  phonetic  syl- 
lables) under  her  approving  eye, 
or  help  her  wash  away  the 
paper    which    had    sealed  the 
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with  a  sensei  (teacher),  and  best 
wishes  for  long  life  and  pros- 
perity, this  capable  servant  of 
the  Empire  bowed  himself  out. 

Beginning  now  to  re^e  that 
it  was  "Japan"  outside  the 
house,  I  had  a  fancy  to  emerge 
and  see  what  it  was  like.  Put- 
ting on  my  boots — what  cavern- 
ous things  they  felt! — and  a 
long  overcoat  which  had  often 
watched  the  Southern  Cross 
poised  above  phosphorescent 
seas  at  night,  I  staggered  forth 
with  crimson  face  and  knock- 
kneed  gait,  an  admirable  study 
of  a  drunken  man.  But  I  was 
content  with  a  few  hundred 
yards ;  for  the  sunlight  dazzled 
on  road  and  canal,  the  massive 
flow  of  north  -  westerly  air 
pi^Bsed  hard  with  its  keen 
Siberian  edge,  and  the  little 
children  stopped,  long-sleeved 
arms  uplifted  to  the  mouth,  to 
fix  their  wondering:  black  eyes 
upon  the  foreigner's  strange 
face. 

Next  day  came  down  a  note 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  which,  after  con- 
gratulations, he  begged  I  would 
if  possible  attend  a  critical 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  14th, 
and  speak  in  favour  of  the  Gold 
Standard  Bill.  The  Finance 
Minister  (Count  Matsukata) 
could  not  hear  of  any  other 
foreigner  who  favoured  the  pro- 
posed  change,  and  as  all  the 
English  newspapers  of  the 
Treaty  Ports  were  threatening 
dire  catastrophe  in  case  the 
bill  should  pass,  he  would  wel- 
come support  from  the  only 
foreign  professor  of  economics 
in  Japan.  I  agreed  to  attend, 
if  the  doctor  should  not  object : 
it  appeared  as  a  "  lark  " — after 


my  late  rough-and-tumble  ad- 
ventures— to  go  and  play  oflF 
syllogisms  on  a  crowd;  and  I 
asked  him  to  let  me  know  what 
positions  I  had  to  attack  or  de- 
fend. The  wind  being  very 
harsh  that  day,  I  remained  in- 
doors and  read  up  the  subject 
in  the  columns  of  the  'Japan 
Mail,'  one  of  the  ablest  news- 
papers on  the  surface  of  this 
globe.  I  had  a  cup  of  tea,  real 
China  tea,  for  the  first  time 
since  my  illness — and  fervently 
blessed  that  heavenly  land. 
Before  sunset,  a  second  note 
from  my  friend  arrived,  contain- 
ing instructions  as  to  what 
various  Opposition  speakers 
would  maintain,  which  of  these 
points  I  might  tackle  myself, 
and  which  I  might  leave  to  him. 
I  went  to  bed  assured  that  I 
was  in  impetuous,  well-informed, 
capable  Japan:  but  somehow 
the  whole  thing  seemed  a  joke, 
a  stage  phenomenon.  After 
the  strain  of  many  days,  it  was 
such  child's-play  to  manipulate 
mere  arguments  and  string 
them  to  the  dialectic  bow :  the 
machine  ran  readily  at  a  touch, 
like  a  well-cleaned  bicycle. 

Next  morning  sunshine  filled 
the  streets,  and  I  sallied  forth 
to  see  what  I  could  do  on  the 
measured  mile.  It  is  a  great 
experience,  one's  first  landing 
in  Japan;  but  much  more 
wonderful  to  renew  the  sens- 
ation after  an  exhausting 
fever,  when  the  whole  picture 
floats  in  limpidly,  outlines  clean 
and  colours  clear,  through  a 
lens  for  the  moment  freed  from 
blur  of  prejudice  or  spots  of 
racial  pride.  There  was  little 
of  the  latter  in  me  as  I  dragged 
my  devious  way  through  the 
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horseflesh  suited  to  all  oapaoi- 
ties.  It  appeared  that,  shortly 
before  I  entered  the  Forest,  the 
doctor  retummg  from  my  bed 
one  night  had  told  him  that 
probably  next  day  the  concern 
might  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  Official  Receiver ;  and  as 
regulations  required  burial 
within  thirty  hours  the  genial 
Inspector  had  promptly  set  to 
work  and  fixed  all  details  with 
his  usual  smart  forethought. 
We  fraternised  over  this  joke, 
both  of  us  on  the  right  side 
of  it,  enjoying  the  morning 
sun:  then  he  whirled  away, 
and  I  returned  to  *The  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge '  which  Kin  San 
brought  me — given  him  (Tauch- 
nitz)  by  a  departing  tourist— 
and  was  soon  absorbed  in 
the  enchantment  of  a  Wessex 
atmosphere. 

But  weary  days  go  by,  and 
at  last  it  was  Sunday,  March 
14.  Three  days  before,  in 
face  of  a  vague  but  fiery  Op- 
position, the  bill  had  passed 
the  Diet,  and  early  next  week 
it  would  proceed  to  be  handled 
by  the  Upper  House.  Hence 
on  this  intervening  Sunday 
(Sunday  has  long  been  a  day 
of  rest  in  Government  offices 
and  schools)  the  opponents  had 
decided  to  make  a  vigorous 
appeal  to  the  educated  public 
of  the  capital.  Luckily,  the 
day  though  cold  was  dry,  and 
I  had  permission  to  go.  At 
two  o'clock  my  jinrikisha-man, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  weeks, 
came  round  to  the  door  with 
his  vehicle,  and  prostrated 
himself  in  greeting.  He  had 
hardly  hoped,  he  said, — with 
a  weather-beaten  smile, — to  see 
his  master  again,  for  while  I 


had  been  confined  to  my 
honourable  bed  his  three  chil- 
dren had  died  of  the  same 
disease;  therefore  he  rejoiced 
at  the  admirable  strength  of 
the  foreign  constitution:  then, 
having  tucked  me  in  as  care- 
fully as  if  it  were  his  own  lost 
child,  he  bounded  off  through 
the  streets  so  cheerily,  that  a 
passer-by  would  have  thought 
be  carried  the  lightest  instead 
of  the  heaviest  heart  in  the 
world.  We  soon  arrived  at 
the  large  building  in  the 
Kanda  quarter,  where  the  de- 
bate had  already  begun  three 
hours  ago — for  Japanese  are 
patient  listeners.  I  was  taken 
up  into  a  gallery,  from  which 
each  speaker  addressed  the 
gathering,  and  there  I  looked 
down  on  a  moving  sight  of  a 
thousand  acute  faces,  with 
black  hair  and  eager  black  eyes, 
all  keenly  thirsting  for  each 
other's  argumentative  blood, 
yet  all  at  ease  in  an  obvious 
atmosphere  of  sunny  geniaUty 
which  would  be  impossible  in 
Europe.  Most  of  the  audience 
read  English  well,  but  not  so 
many  were  at  home  with  the 
spoken  word ;  hence  my  friend 
the  secretary  was  to  act  as 
interpreter.  While  I  kept  my- 
self warm  at  a  glowing  hibachi 
(brazier)  set  beside  me,  he  at- 
tended to  the  field  of  battle, 
now  and  then  giving  me  the 
pith  of  what  was  said.  At 
last  a  Bimetallic  champion  came 
with  leaps  and  bounds  towards 
the  close  of  his  harangue,  de- 
picting, in  language  as  un- 
passioned  as  though  it  were 
founded  on  fact  (for  the  tracts 
of  the  League  were  scattered 
broadcast  in  Japan),  the  deplor- 
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output  of  pictures  so  large  per 
head  as  now,  and  never  before 
did  they  sell  at  prioes  so  ex- 
travagant— and  so  on  ad  navs- 
eamy  amid  fervent  ejaculations 
from  the  partisans  of  gold. 
But  these  things,  good  or  bad, 
were  not  owing  to  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  country ;  it 
was  something  much  more 
sterling  than  gold  or  silver  that 
made  a  country  rich.  The 
qualities  required  could  not 
be  introduced  by  any  bill, 
nor  imported  with  a  Foreign 
Loan  (which  was  rather  on  the 
Uxpia  then),  though  they  might 
be  encouraged  by  every  patriotic 
Japanese  if  he  once  perceived 
how  essential  they  were — the 
Yamato  damashii^  most  needed 
now — to  the  future  glory  of  his 
country.  This  Gold  Standard 
Bill,  therefore,  was  no  matter  of 
life  or  death,  which  if  carried 
would  save  Japan,  or  rejected 
ruin  her  (or  the  converse,  as 
Treaty  Port  newspapers  de- 
clared). But  for  all  that  it 
was  a  measure  suggested  by  the 
same  alert  intelligence  which 
had  marked  the  Meiji  Govern- 
ment since  '68,  a  measure  pro- 
posed from  a  shrewd  apprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  state  of 
the  world  just  then,  as  well  as 
with  an  eye  to  the  imminence 
of  the  Revised  Treaties ;  while 
it  would  be  a  reform  which,  by 
brmging  Japan  into  line  — 
financially — with  the  leading 
nations  of  the  West,  would 
facilitate  her  commercial  inter- 
course in  much  the  same  way 
as  if  her  merchants  spoke 
English  fluently.     As  regarded 


the  technicalities  of  the  bill, 
few  private  citizens  of  any 
country  were  instructed  on  the 
subject  of  Money ;  the  Japanese 
Government  were  fortunate  in 
possessing  experts  on  this 
question.  Let  not  their  minds 
be  troubled  by  the  dictum  that 
throughout  the  world  there  was 
''an  absolute  consensus"  of 
economic  authority  as  to  the 
inevitability  of  the  Bimetallic 
system :  there  is  a  similar  pious 
concord  as  regards  the  necessity 
of  Peace.  But  statesmen  must 
direct  their  procedure  to  meet 
the  facts  which  face  them  at 
the  moment ;  they  have  to  steer 
their  own  country,  the  world 
will  take  care  of  itself.  During 
twenty  most  arduous  and  dis- 
piriting years  Count  Matsukata 
had  stuck  to  his  task,  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  re- 
stored the  financial  credit  of 
Japan ;  this  last  bill  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  his  ante- 
cedent labours.  The  speaker 
apologised  for  detaining  them 
so  long:  no  one  could  have 
been  in  Japan  for  even  a  few 
months  without  hoping  ihat 
everything  would  turn  out  for 
her  best  advantage.  Then  he 
sat  down  with  aching  Hmbs, 
tingling  with  the  novel  sensa- 
tion of  having  touched  the 
pulses  of  an  Asiatic  people :  he 
had  never  felt  so  much  at  home, 
with  those  eager  nods  of  rec- 
ognition, impetuous  perception 
of  each  point,  and  attitude  of 
grave  decorum  softened  by  the 
countless  whifls  of  smoke  that 
rose  throughout  the  room. 
I  had  stood  80  minutes,  35  of 


1  This  term  (Spirit  of  Japan)  bad  ODce  a  fine  meaning,  but  of  late  years  in 
Japan  it  bad  become  identical  with  common  mnBic-hall  chauvinism. 
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Spring  in  Japan  unfold,  wiU 
degrade  the  memory  by  trying 
to  pnt  it  into  words?  A  oon- 
valescent  at  least,  bom  in  pale 
northern  latitudes,  turned  out 
<m  his  tottering  legs  in  Japan 
at  suoh  a  time,  is  only  too  glad 
to  be  still  while  this  great 
orchestra  of  life  awakes.  He  is 
almost  overcome  by  the  ordeal 
of  renewed  relations  with  such 
an  eloquent  External  World, 
which  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  marches  up  in  inex- 
haustible procession,  bidding 
him  welcome  back  again.  The 
pageant  there  arrayed  before 
each  sense  is  too  superb  for  a 
weakened  soul  to  face ;  the  far- 
travelled  body  is  quite  content 
to  drift  for  hours  along  the 
sheltered  paths  between  the 
time-worn  trees  of  Uyeno  park, 
beneath  a  white -cloud  firma- 
ment of  pink -flushed  cherry 
bloom,  where  the  slumbering 
babies  nod  like  harebells  on  the 
backs  of  their  sisters  at  play  in 
the  luminous  shade.  Stretched 
far  and  wide  below  our  look- 
out ridge — historic  Toyeizan — 
lies  the  great  Eastern  capital, 
quiet  as  some  vast  village  of 
another  world,  an  unaccentu- 
ated  grey  expanse  of  multi- 
tudinous tiled  roofs,  clear  in  an 
atmosphere  unstreaked  by 
smoke ;  across  this  unresound- 
ing  level  of  crowded  city  life 
temples  and  tufts  of  foliage 
rise  to  break  the  sober  mono- 
tone; while  up  here  on  our 
breezy  picnic  bluff  the  sparkling 
April  sun — the  cheery  sun  which 
has  seen  the  Tokugawa  come 
and  go — laps  in  among  the  tall 
stone  lanterns  with  its  scented 
warmth. 


It  was  tropical  June,  and  I 
had  long  returned  to  my  quar- 
ters in  the  hotel.  One  morning 
a  sharp  crack  made  me  sit  up 
in  bed  just  as  dawn  was  spread- 
ing gold  above  the  hills  of  Kad- 
zusa.  As  I  lay  back  again  while 
the  diminuendo  of  the  earth- 
quake died  away,  my  eye  was 
arrested  by  a  commonplace  de- 
tail overhead.  The  four  comer 
standards  of  the  bedstead  were 
carried  five  or  six  feet  up,  to 
support  a  flat  trellis  of  iron 
laths  above  my  head,  upon 
which  the  mosquito-net  hung 
stretched.  Jogged  by  the  un- 
timely shock,  I  recognised  at 
once  —  the  aerial  Forest  of 
months  gone  by.  But  how  did 
I  get  there  ? 

One  scorching  afternoon  in 
mid- July  I  sat  out  on  my  cool 
verandah  reading  the  '  Daily 
Graphic,'  the  deep  blue  bay  of 
Yedo  flecked  with  fishing-boats 
in  front  of  me,  when  Kin  San 
handed  me  an  envelope  from 
the  white-haired  dispenser  of 
TsukijL  It  contained  a  long- 
due  bill  for  medicine  supplied  : 
I  glanced  along  the  narrative 
till  I  stopped  at  an  entry  (on  the 
day  I  walked  out  towards  the 
Sumida)  which  contributed  the 
missing  link :  "  Feb.  9,  morphia 
tabloids,  40  sen."  So  a  fraction 
of  tenpence  had  taken  me  there 
and  back,  into  the  shade  of  that 
Undergrowth,  and  out  into  the 
Light  again. 

*'  We  are  such  stofif 
As  dreams  are  made  of." 

It  is  now  five  years  since  I 
paid  that  unpretentious  bill, 
and  many  sights  have  met  my 
eye  since  then.  I  have  basked 
at  7  A.M.  under  a  broiling  luu- 
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CYPRUS     UNDER     BRITISH     RULE. 


BY  SIR  R.   HAMILTON  LANG,   K.C.M.G. 


Two  hours'  talk  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  26th  of  May  last 
was  devoted  to  our  little 
dependency  of  Cyprus,  and  on 
the  whole  the  outcome  was 
satisfactory.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  incoherent 
remarks  from  an  Irish  member, 
all  the  speakers  bore  testimony 
to  the  good  work  which  Mr 
Chamberlain  has  initiated  in 
Cyprus — ^work  which,  as  Mr 
Buxton  aptly  puts  it,  is 
'' founded  on  true  business 
principles." 

It  is  now  twenty-four  years 
since  Cyprus  came  under  British 
rule,  but  Mr  Chamberlain  is  the 
first  Colonial  Secretary  who  has 
had  the  qualities  necessary  to 
treat  the  question  of  Cyprus 
from  a  business  point  of  view. 
His  predecessors  had  all  a 
laudable  desire  to  advance  the 
material  interests  of  the  island, 
but  they  did  not  possess  the 
practical  knowledge  requisite  to 
guide  them.  The  Cypriotes 
may  now  be  congratulated  that 
they  are  under  the  direction  of 
one  who  has  not  only  the  will 
but  the  talents  necessary  to  do 
them  good. 

Mr  Chamberlain  early  saw 
that  the  question  of  the  storage 
of  water  was  an  important  one 
for  Cyprus,  and  he  gave  it  his 
first  thought.  An  island  which 
can  only  count  upon  an  average 
rainfall  of  15  or  16  inches  per 
annum  evidently  requu-ed  to 
husband    its    wat^r    resources 


and  allow  as  little  of  them  as 
possible  to  be  lost  in  the  sea. 
He  proceeded  tentatively,  and 
up  to  the  present  has  only  spent 
£60,000  on  storage  works.  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  results  of  this  experiment, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from 
members  who  are  in  touch  with 
Cyprus  that  it  promises  to  be 
successful. 

Mr  Chamberlain  next  wisely 
judged  that  a  harbour  at  Fama- 
gusta  was  desirable,  as  well 
as  railway  communication  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  capital 
of  the  island.  At  present  there 
is  not  a  single  harbour  where 
steamers  or  ships  can  con- 
veniently land  their  passengers 
and  cargoes.  Ships  have  to 
anchor  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  and 
the  landings  are  in  winter 
made  more  difficult  by  a  heavy 
surf  breaking  over  the  shallow 
waters,  which  run  out  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Frequently, 
for  many  days  at  a  time,  no 
communication  with  the  shore 
is  possible.  At  Famagusta  a 
natural  reef  of  rocks  singularly 
facilitates  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  capable  of  sheltering 
in  deep  water  a  large  number 
of  ships,  and  permitting  them 
to  land  their  cargoes  con- 
veniently at  quays.  A  small 
inner  harbour  still  exists,  which 
was  suJBficient  shelter  for  the 
sailing-ships  of  five  centuries 
ago,   but    it    is  of    course  in- 
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as  a  narrow-gauge  line  is  all 
that  Cyprus  requires,  the  cost 
will  be  moderate.  It  is  not  to 
our  credit  that  after  twenty- 
four  years  of  occupation  not  a 
yard  of  railway -line  exists  in 
the  island.  Austria,  under- 
standing better  its  mission  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  went 
into  the  country  with  its 
narrow  -  gauge  railway,  and 
to-day  that  economical  mode 
of  communication  has  been 
extended  in  all  directions. 

One  speaker  in  the  debate 
of  the  26th  of  May  said  he 
thought  it  "rather  hard  that 
Cyprus  should  be  expected  to 
pay  3  per  cent  interest  "  on  the 
advances  "  for  public  works 
made  under  the  Colonial  Loans 
BiU,"  but  Mr  Chamberlain  had 
no  difficulty  in  replying  that 
there  was  no  hardship  involved 
in  making  Cyprus  pay  the  in- 
terest which  is  charged  "to 
the  greatest  corporation"  in 
England.  He  was  right  in 
saying  that  it  was  an  "ex- 
tremely low  and  reasonable 
rat«,"  and  on  such  conditions 
I  feel  sure  that  both  the  har- 
bour and  the  railway  will 
prove  remunerative. 

As  little  difficulty  had  Mr 
Chamberlain  in  correcting  the 
hazy  observations  of  some 
speakers  in  regard  to  the  trib- 
ute, and  in  showing  clearly 
that  the  negotiations  carried 
on  two  years  ago  with  the 
Sublime  Porte  had  in  view  the 
relief  of  the  British  taxpayer. 
These  negotiations  concerned 
only  the  Turkish  Loan  of  1855 
guaranteed  by  England  and 
France.  It  is  certainly  re- 
grettable that  a  country  which 


can  borrow  money  freely  at 
2f  per  cent  should  continue  to 
pay  4  per  cent  to  the  bond- 
holders of  1855  whom  she 
guarantees.  Had  the  negotia- 
tions been  successful, — and  I 
hope  they  n^ay  be  at  some 
future  time, — the  British  Treas- 
ury, by  paying  oflF  these  bond- 
holders with  money  borrowed 
at  even  3  per  cent,  would  have 
economised  from  £30,000  to 
£40,000  a-year — an  economy 
sufficient  to  render  unnecessary 
in  future  the  application  to  the 
British  Parliament  for  grants 
in  aid  of  Cyprus. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  made 
the  satisfactory  statement  to 
the  House  that  he  "  shall  secure 
a  regular  weekly  service  be- 
tween Cyprus  and  Egypt,"  and 
if  possible  by  British  steamers. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  all 
our  countrymen  in  Cyprus, 
and  prove  a  great  facility  to 
traders. 

There  is  only  one  point  in 
Mr  Chamberlain's  speech  upon 
which  I  would  venture  to  utter 
a  dissenting  note.  I  do  so 
without  any  hesitation,  because 
I  know  the  Colonial  Secretary 
to  be  far  too  open-minded  to 
object  to  well-intentioned  ob- 
servations, and  because  these 
bear  upon  a  subject  whioh 
bristles  with  difficulties,  and 
which,  when  in  Cyprus,  I  had 
exceptional  opportunities  of 
studying.  I  refer  to  his  remark, 
"A  suggestion  has  been  made 
for  the  creation  of  a  bank  in 
Cyprus — a  ^and  bank'  it  has 
been  described  in  this  House. 
I  am  not  prepared,  although  I 
wish  in  every  way  to  develop 
the  island,  to  establish  a  Gk)v- 
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all  prospered,  and  when  my 
lease  of  the  farm  expired,  ten 
years  after,  I  sold  my  peasant- 
debts  for  the  sum  at  which  they 
stood  in  my  books.  During  two 
bad  years  of  drought  the  vil- 
lagers needed  exceptional  as- 
sistance ;  but  in  the  good  years 
which  followed  they  paid  it 
back,  and  when  I  ceased  to 
have  relations  with  them  none 
owed  me  more  than  what  their 
growmg  crops  could  largely 
cover.  Every  peasant  culti- 
vator in  Cyprus  can  gain  more 
than  his  livelihood  in  a  course 
of  five  years— good  and  bad  to- 
gether— if  he  is  honestly  dealt 
with  and  pays  only  12  per  cent 
interest  for  his  money  facilities. 
But  they  need  to  be  cared  for  as 
children,  and  the  f aciUties  given 
them  must  be  in  proportion  to 
their  needs.  Left  to  them- 
selves,  they  wiU  borrow  with- 
out  thought,  and  burden  them- 
selves imprudently,  especially  to 
purchase  more  land. 

But  the  peasant-cultivators 
are  essentially  honest.  An  in- 
telligent Turkish  governor  in 
the  'Sixties,  wishing  to  deliver 
the  villagers  from  the  abuses  of 
the  tithe-farmers,  leased  to  each 
village  its  tithes  for  a  sum  rep- 
resenting the  amount  they  had 
yielded  on  the  average  of  the 
preceding  five  years.  A  dif- 
ficulty, however,  arose  in  the 
very  first  year.  The  necessities 
of  the  Treasury  required  pay- 
ment of  what  the  village  owed 
before  the  produce  could  be  sold 
profitably.  Applied  to,  I  found 
a  remedy.  The  bank,  which  I 
directed,  advanced  on  the 
"  joint  and  several "  guarantee 
of  all  the  cultivators   of  each 


village  the  sum  necessary  to 
pay  the  Treasury.  It  charged 
12  per  cent  interest,  and  left 
the  village  free  to  sell  its  grain 
when  most  profitable  and  to 
whom  it  pleased.  The  system 
worked  ikmirably  for  two 
years  —  to  the  convenience  of 
the  Treasury,  who  got  its  money 
when  due,  and  to  the  profit  of 
the  villagers,  who  were  not 
victimised  by  the  extortions  of 
the  tax-collectors,  and  who  sold 
their  produce  at  the  most  profit- 
able moment.  The  tax-ooUeo- 
tors,  however,  resented  being 
defrauded  of  their  extortionsi 
and  when  the  governor  was 
changed  they  induced  his  suo- 
cessor  to  abolish  the  system. 
The  accounts  were  closed  with- 
out leaving  a  single  bad  debt, 
and  on  an  average  the  villagers 
had  only  paid  interest  for  four 
months  on  each  year's  advance. 

I  have  given  these  somewhat 
personal  details  to  show  that 
what  the  Cyprian  agriculturists 
require  is  reasonable  facilities  at 
a  just  rate  of  interest,  and  espe- 
cially facilities  from  a  source 
which  will  not  take  advantage 
of  their  weakness  and  simplicity. 
To  a  creditor  thus  honestly  deid- 
ing  with  them  they  will  prove 
good  debtors. 

Mr  Chamberlain  said  that  it 
was  no  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  ''land  bank," 
and  in  this  I  agree  with  him. 
He  added  that  he  had  been 
negotiatmg  with  private  indi- 
viduals,  and  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  establishing  such 
a  bank  through  their  instru- 
mentality. The  probability  is 
very  uncertain.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  gave  the  con- 
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ment  of  the  people.  The  know- 
ledge thus  gained  by  olose  touch 
with  every  individual  cultivator 
and  his  resources  is  such  as  no 
agents  of  foreign  capitalists  can 
possess.  Amongst  the  number 
of  those  functionaries  many 
have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  customs  and  language 
of  the  country,  and  they  are 
competent  to  control  the  native 
elements  with  which  they  must 
work.  In  these  you  have 
the  safest  and  most  reliable 
elements  to  grant  all  the 
money  -  facilities  required  by 
agriculturists. 

And  this  is  how  I  would 
proceed  to  use  them.  (1)  Form 
an  Agricultural  Commission 
composed  of  five  members, 
three  being  British  function- 
aries (all  knowing  Greek)  and 
two  natives,  with  a  small 
staff  of  subordinates  for  office 
work.  (2)  Provide  the  Com- 
mission with  a  capital  of 
£100,000,  upon  which  it  can 
draw  according  to  its  neces- 
sities This  capital  might 
safely  and  advantageously  be 
provided  under  the  "Colonial 
Loans  Act,"  and  pay  an  in- 
terest of  3  or  4  per  cent.  If 
the  money  could  not  thus  be 
obtained,  it  might  be  possible 
to  appropriate  the  accumulated 
balance  of  about  £20,000  which 
is  disposable  from  the  Locust 
Fund,  and  to  borrow  the  re- 
mainder as  required.  (A  bank 
would,  I  think,  readily  lend  the 
money  to  the  island  Treasury 
at  1  per  cent  above  the  Bank 
of  England  rate.)  (3)  For  the 
first  year  make  only  advances 
-(a)  for  seed-corn  and  against 
growing  crops,  repayable  within 
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a  year ;  (6)  for  the  purchase  of 
bullocks,  repayable  in  three 
yearly  instalments.  Interest 
payable  on  both  classes  of 
advances  to  be  8  or  9  per  cent 
per  annum.  Such  is,  in  very 
brief  and  general  terms,  the 
procedure  I  would  suggest, — 
details  as  to  securities,  bonds, 
&c.,  may  be  easily  filled  in. 

I  am  confident  that  the  oper- 
ations present  a  minimum  of 
risk  to  the  island  Treasury, 
in  whose  Tithe  Department 
accurate  statistics  exist  of  the 
crops  of  every  individual  cul- 
tivator. The  facilities  will 
prove  a  boon  to  the  agri- 
culturists in  Cyprus,  and 
certainly  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  island. 

The  truest  remark  in  Mr 
Chamberlain's  speech  was,  *^It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
a  great  country  not  to  let 
out  its  money  for  a  certain 
time,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  why  these  matters 
should  be  undertaken  by  the 
public  and  not  by  private  in- 
dividuals, who  cannot  lie  out 
of  their  money."  Nations  as 
well  as  individuals  must  be 
prepared  to  sow  if  they  wish 
to  reap,  and  there  is  no  truth 
which  more  strongly  appeals 
to  the  British  mind,  for  it  has 
been  the  secret  of  our  success 
as  a  prosperous  nation. 

Few  people  in  England  real- 
ise all  the  difficulties  of  our 
task  in  Cyprus.  To  administer 
a  country  with  great  natural 
resources  is  comparatively  easy ; 
to  benefit  a  poor  and  small 
country,  through  costly  and 
highly  civilised  instruments,  is 
difficult.      As  few  in  England 
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realise  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships which  their  countrymen 
have  had  to  support  in  their 
labours  to  master  problems  of 
which  they  had  no  previous 
experience,  and  that  in  a  trying 
climate,  with  very  modest  re- 
muneration. But  an  honest 
Briton,  wherever  he  settles, 
leaves  his  mark  behind,  and  in 
Cyprus  his  mark  is  one  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud. 
Disinterested  justice  has  been 
established  where  unblushing 
venality  abounded.  Honest 
administration  has  supplanted 
a  corrupt  regime.  Financial 
order  has  taken  the  place  of 
oppressive  exactions.  Liberty 
of  the  subject  has  dispelled  the 
miasma  of  fanatical  suspicion. 
Civilly,  financially,  and  morally 
the  position  of  the  people  has 


been  raised.  Errors  may  have 
been  committed  unwittingly  in 
the  process  of  working  out  a 
new  problem  in  unpropitious 
circumstances,  but  the  inten- 
tions were  always  good  and 
the  motives  pure.  Now  the 
perplexities  of  the  initial  stage 
are  past.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished is  so  much,  and 
so  good,  that  it  is  our  interest 
and  our  duty  to  give  the  island 
administration  our  complete 
confidence,  and  to  intrust  it, 
more  freely  than  in  the  past, 
with  resources  which  we  can 
easily  spare,  and  which  we 
may  be  assured  will  be  em- 
ployed to  our  credit  as  a 
nation,  and  to  the  wellbeing 
of  an  interesting  people  whose 
destinies  have  been  intrusted 
to  us. 
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WITH   THE   PEARLERS   OF   NORTH-WESTERN   AUSTRALIA. 


On  the  north-western  shores 
of  Australia,  between  Cossack 
township  and  Port  Darwin,  Ues 
a  strip  of  coast-line  which  has 
not  yet  received  much  atten- 
tion from  the  outside  world. 
This  is  the  pearling-grounds  of 
the  Nor'- West,  and  the  lordly 
pioneers  who  rule  there  hope 
that  their  preserves  may  long 
continue  to  be  neglected  by  the 
check-suited  globe-trotter.  The 
headquarters  of  the  pearling 
industry  is  at  Broome,  the  land- 
ing station  of  one  of  the  Aus- 
tralian cable  systems.  Broome, 
when  the  fleet  is  in  port,  has  a 
population  of  about  1500,  which 
is  made  up  of  200  white  men, 
800  Malays,  100  Japanese,  and 
the  same  number  of  what  are 
termed  Manilamen,  the  re- 
mainder being  a  heterogen- 
eous lot  of  aborigines,  coolies. 
Kanakas,  and  specimens  of 
almost  every  other  race  on 
earth.  When  the  pearlers  are 
out,  however,  the  town  is  prac- 
tically deserted. 

Dampier  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  skirt  this  coast,  but  it 
was  long  after  his  advent  that 
it  became  famous  for  its  pearl- 
shell  deposits,  although,  even 
before  the  great  explorer's 
time,  it  was  probably  known 
to  the  aborigines,  who  until 
recently  were  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  for  food  the  bivalves 
that  the  monsoon  storms  threw 
up  on  the  beach.  But  since  the 
days  of  Dampier  many  changes 
have  occurred  on  these  desolate 
shores,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  the  coast  has  the  same  con- 


figuration now  as  it  had  then. 
While  the  Eastern  States  of 
Australia  were  still  struggling 
for  existence,  the  fierce  Malay 
pirates  reigned  here,  and  indeed 
it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been 
freed  from  all  suspicion  in  that 
respect,  although  the  pirates 
may  not  always  have  been  the 
Malays.  The  early  sea-rovers 
were  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  it  would  pay  them  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  treasures 
of  the  sea,  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  their  efforts  that  Roe- 
buck Bay  and  the  Ninety-Mile 
Beach  came  into  prominence  as 
pearling-grounds.  From  that 
time  up  to  about  twenty  years 
ago  these  individuals  worked 
the  shores  and  shallows  by 
various  methods  peculiar  to 
themselves,  the  chief  consisting 
of  forcing  the  unfortunate 
aborigines  to  dive  for  the 
shells  while  they  merely  ex- 
tracted the  pearls. 

This  system  ceased  suddenly 
so  far  as  the  power  of  the 
Malays  was  concerned ;  for  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  'Seventies 
some  colonial  adventurers  sailed 
up  the  coast  from  Fremantle, 
and  although  little  is  officially 
known  as  to  what  then  trans- 
pbed,  pearling  shortly  after- 
wards became  a  recognised 
profession  among  our  colonial 
cousins.  Some  of  those  pioneers 
are  still  engaged  in  the  trade, 
and  many  strange  stories  are 
told  of  their  doings  before  the 
light  of  civilisation,  in  the  shape 
of  telegraphic  communication, 
was  let  in  upon  their  coast. 
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the  men  at  the  pumps  are 
quarrelling  about,  and  in  a 
disinterested  sort  of  way  specu- 
lates on  which  of  his  two  pumps- 
men  will  prove  the  weaker,  and 
accordingly  feed  the  sharks  with 
him!  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  he  gathers  all 
the  shells  within  his  limited 
range  of  vision,  and  when — if 
not  too  late — the  men  aloft 
stop  fighting,  he  is  hauled  to 
the  gunwale,  where  he  is  re- 
lieved of  his  spoil  and  dropped 
over  again. 

The  shells  are  found  in 
patches,  and  when  one  deposit 
is  exhausted — or  perhaps  be- 
fore, for  the  vessel  is  drifting 
all  the  time— the  diver  moves 
on  to  the  next,  crashing  through 
dense  forests  of  coral  and  other 
strange  submarine  growths  en 
route,  and  frequently  having  to 
cut  the  fearful  coiling  creepers 
from  his  person.  Often,  too,  he 
is  precipitated  into  a  deep  dark 
chasm  of  unknown  extent.  In 
such  moments  the  diver's  sole 
idea  is  to  preserve  his  balance, 
for  he  is  really  but  a  feather- 
weight in  the  water  at  the  six- 
teen-fathom  level,  and  in  due 
time  he  is  safely  hauled  across 
the  gulf,  when,  if  he  has  not 
retained  a  vertical  position,  or 
if  his  line  has  not  been  kept 
taut  overhead,  he  is  dragged 
head  first  through  any  vegeta- 
tion or  oozy  slime  that  may 
lie  in  his  path.  When  he 
regains  his  equilibrium,  he 
once  more  turns  his  attention 
to  the  oyster-beds. 

Meanwhile  the  lugger  drifts 
erratically  over  the  surface  of 
the  ocean :  an  evil-eyed  Malay 
may  be  asleep  by  the  tiller, 
and  the  white  commander  will 
likewise  be  serenely  indifferent 


to  his  surroundings,  unless  the 
thought  strikes  him  that  the 
quality  of  the  last  case  of 
whisky  he  had  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  labels  on 
the  bottles  or  the  price  he 
paid,  in  which  event  he  will 
probably  be  making  things 
lively  among  the  crew,  and 
the  profits  of  the  trip  will 
increase  in  proportion.  Every 
fifteen  minutes  or  so  the  diver 
comes  up  for  a  "blow."  If 
the  shells  are  plentiful,  he  may 
send  them  up  in  a  net  between 
times;  but  as  a  rule  there  are 
a  few  yards  separating  the 
shells  of  any  size,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  he  cannot  bring 
them  all  aloft  with  him.  A 
"  blow "  to  this  individual 
means  being  suspended  over 
the  gunwale  with  his  helmet 
unscrewed  for  such  time  as  the 
lugger  may  take  to  sail  to  the 
next  known  patch,  after  which 
he  is  allowed  to  drop  again. 

When  a  full  cargo  of  shell 
has  been  obtained  the  lug- 
ger's course  is  shaped  towards 
Broome,  where  the  molluscs 
are  opened  in  sheds  erected 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  cases 
of  the  pearlers  who  possess 
several  luggers  a  schooner  is 
sent  round  periodically  to  col- 
lect the  shell  from  the  smaller 
craft,  thus  saving  the  latter  a 
journey  which  they  are  ill  able 
to  accomplish,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  design  and  extremely 
small  freeboard.  The  process 
of  opening  is  sometimes  carried 
on  while  the  schooner  sails  for 
Broome ;  but  as  most  of  the 
pearler  kings  make  their  homes 
on  board  these  vessels  now, 
and  do  not  care  to  suffer  the 
attending  unpleasantness,  the 
system  is  fast  dying  out,  and 
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designed  the  prison  to  hold  the 
entire  population  becomes  ap- 
parent. Unfortunately  there 
are  some  renegade  whites  who 
run  gambling  -  hells,  but  in 
justice  to  Britons  at  large  it 
should  be  stated  that  these 
men  are  mostly  mongrel  for- 
eigners. The  master  pearlers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  frequent  these 
places,  preferring  the  narrower 
but  healthier  confines  of  their 
own  vessels  to  that  of  the  filthy 
mosquito-infested  town;  but  if 
any  do  go  ashore,  they  all  meet 
in  a  saloon  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man with  a  very  Highland 
name  and  a  dusky  countenance, 
or  in  the  cable  house,  where 
fortunes  may  be  gambled  away 
in  a  night.  These  men  are 
indifierent  to  this  matter: 
money,  to  most  of  them,  has 
no  attractions,  and  if  they 
were  denied  the  excitement  of 
being  alternately  worth  a  fair 
fortune  and  without  a  six- 
pence in  their  possession,  they 
would  probably  die  of  sheer 
ennui.  But  some  of  the 
pearlers,  indeed  the  majority, 
are  made  of  sterner  stuflF,  they 
still  retain  memories  of  lands 
where  green  vegetation  and 
flowing  streams  of  crystal 
water  take  the  place  of  hideous 
mangrove  swamps  and  parch- 
ing deserts,  and  their  eflPorts 
are  all  made  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  the  results  will  en- 
able them  to  return  to  those 
lands.  These  men  only  come 
into  Broome  when  in  need  of 
stores,  and  after  landing  their 
crews  spend  the  "off^"  season 
in  some  of  the  numerous  bays 
and  inlets  farther  north,  occa- 
sionally finding  rich  patches  in 
those  sheltered  sounds  capable 
of  being  worked  at  all  seasona 


It  matters  little  on  this  ooast 
what  the  original  temperament 
of  any  person  may  have  been, 
the  influence  of  his  surround- 
ings soon  has  its  efiect  upon 
him  and  makes  him  like  his 
fellows.  With  the  pearlers 
this  takes  the  form  of  a  feeling 
of  reckless  indifference,  and  a 
stranger  suddenly  thrown 
among  them  sees  much  to  in- 
terest and  amuse  him  in  the 
incongruities  brought  about  by 
this  state  of  affairs. 

When  I  visited  this  quarter 
I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  special  industry  car- 
ried on.  In  fact,  I  did  not  even 
know  that  a  township  existed 
between  Roeboume  and  Derby 
until  one  evening  the  &8, 
Nemesis  sailed  into  Roebuck 
Bay,  and  the  skipper  calmly 
announced  that  I  would  re- 
quire to  go  ashore  and  await 
the  next  steamer,  as  he  was 
going  no  farther.  I  was  booked 
to  London  vid  Singapore,  but 
I  had  expected  to  be  dumped 
ashore  somewhere,  as  the 
Nemesis  was  not  the  regular 
connecting  steamer,  and  I  had 
taken  it  chiefly  with  the  desire 
to  get  away  from  plague- 
stricken  Fremantle,  to  which 
city  I  had  come  round  from 
Northern  Queensland. 

"  All  right,  captain,"  I  said ; 
"but  you  might  give  me  my 
bearings  first." 

"  Go  straight  ahead  from  the 
jetty  until  you  see  the  cable 
station,  then  starboard  hard 
and  you  are  into  Roderick's 
Hotel.  Drinks  don't  cost  more 
than  a  shilling  there." 

"Thanks;  but  what  is  the 
name  of  the  port?  I  presume 
we  are  still  in  Australia?" 

"We  are;  this  is  Broome^  the 
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you.  But  you  can  now  under- 
stand why  we  reserve  this  hotel 
for  our  own  use.  We  don't  all 
necessarily  make  beasts  of  our- 
selves although  you  see  us  here. 
Some  of  us,  it  is  true,  have  a 
failing  that  way,  and  there  are 
others  over  in  the  cable  shanty 
now  going  it  pretty  stiff:  we 
therefore  make  it  a  point  that 
a  dozen  of  us  come  here  every 
night  to  look  after  any  of  the 
boys  who  may  take  more 
stagger  juice  aboard  than  they 
can  carry;  but  allow  me  to 
introduce  the  company :  This  is 
Alf  Chambers.  Here  is  Sam 
Wilcox  —  Moore  — Macpherson 
— Edward  Wilson,  commonly 
known  as  Dandy  Dick, — ^Will 
Biddies  —  Gordon,  of  G.  B. 
diving-dress  fame,  — and,  the 
finest  gentleman  on  the  Aus- 
tralian coast,  Gentleman  James 


» 


"What  about  yourself.  Cap.?  " 
spoke  the  last  named,  waving 
his  hand  deprecatingly  at  the 
compliment. 

"  Me  ?  Oh  !  I  forgot.  I  am 
Biddies.  You  may  have  heard 
of  me  down  in  Perth  ?  " 

"I  believe  I  have,"  I  an- 
swered. "You  are  the  man 
whom  the  American  skipper 
mistook  for  a  pirate,  and  who, 
up  in  King  Sound " 

"I  see  you  have  my  history 
all  right,  lad ;  but  there  goes 
the  dinner-gong,  so  come  along 
and  sample  Broome  fare." 

In  the  company  of  the  light- 
hearted  pearlers  the  time  passed 
very  quickly.  It  transpired 
that  I  had  known  in  Queens- 
land some  of  their  comrades 
who  had  drifted  down  country 
from  the  Gulf  pearling-grounds, 
and  being  well  accustomed  to 
meeting  all  sorts  of  people,  I 


readily  grasped  the  little  peculi- 
arities of  my  hosts,  and  soon 
became  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  them  alL 

"  I  think  we'll  go  now,  boys," 
said  Wilcox,  sometime  about 
midnight.  "You  fellows  that 
are  sober  can  see  after  the 
other  boys,  and  we  two  will 
get  aboard  the  Thetis." 

"Why!  Don't  you  stay 
here?"   I  cried. 

"  Not  likely.  There  wouldn't 
be  an  ounce  of  blood  left  in  us 
by  morning.  The  mosquitoes 
here  are  A  1 ;  but  can  you 
swim  ?  " 

"A  little.     Why?" 

"Because  I  expect  you  will 
have  to.  You  see  we  don't  care 
to  give  the  mob  a  chance  of 
going  aboard  while  we  are  on 
shore ;  so  we  never  use  our 
dinghys." 

"  Oh  I  howabout  our  clothes?" 

"Leave  them  on  the  jetty. 
I  always  send  the  cook  round 
for  them  in  the  morning." 

I  did  not  answer;  I  recog- 
nised that  I  was  again  among 
a  strange  people.  We  were 
now  threading  our  way  among 
the  coolies'  huts  and  shanties 
towards  the  beach.  The  moon 
was  shining  brightly,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  jump  over  several 
forms  which  were  huddled  up 
in  various  positions  across  our 
path  without  disturbing  them. 

"  These  people  would  stick  a 
knife  in  a  man  for  his  bootlaces," 
my  companion  remarked ;  "  but 
luckily  they  are  always  too 
drunk  to  stand." 

"But  if  you  treated  them 
fairly  might  there  not  be  better 
results  ?  " 

"Look  here,  my  lad,  you've 
still  got  some  of  the  old  country 
notions  about  you.     You  can't 
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in  which  they  had  evidently 
great  pride;  but  I  could  not 
work  up  any  enthusiasm  over 
the  sight  of  a  score  of  miserable 
wretches  chained  together  by 
the  ankles. 

"  These  are  the  murderers  of 
old  Smith,"  remarked  one  of  my 
companions.  "  They  turned  on 
him  because  he  plugged  one  of 
them  with  a  *44,'  one  day 
when  he  was  drunk,  up  in  King 
Sound." 

"We're  keeping  them  here 
until  we  can  get  an  execu- 
tioner," added  the  jailer,  "but 
it's  spoiling  the  trade  of  the 
town;  every  one  is  afraid  of 
getting  drunk,  as  they  might 
then  be  induced  to  take  the 
job  on." 

I  was  glad  when  we  left  the 
place,  and,  eager  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  a  more  pleasant 
kind,  I  asked  to  be  shown  the 
opening-sheds. 

"Well,  you  are  a  strange 
fellow,"  was  Wilcox's  only  com- 
ment as  he  led  the  way  thither, 
and  as  we  neared  the  shell- 
strewn  benches  I  began  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  and  signified  that,  after 
all,  I  thought  I  would  rather 
not  go  farther. 

"  They  do  smell  a  bit  strong," 
laughed  my  friend ;  "  but  we're 
not  near  enough  yet,  and  the 
wind  is  not  off  the  proper 
quarter  to  give  a  Broome  ap- 
petiser. But  there's  Biddies 
semaphoring  for  us  to  dine 
with  him  in  the  club  ;  let's  get 
along." 

Several  days  passed  agree- 
ably enough  to  me  among  those 
free-hearted  Britons,  but  in 
time  I  began  to  calculate  when 
the  next  steamer  would  be  due. 
"I    fear    there's    no     steamer 


coming  into  Broome  for  two 
months,  my  boy,"  said  Captain 
Biddies  when  I  asked  him,  and 
a  visit  to  the  cable  station  con- 
firmed his  fears ;  for  when  the 
obliging  officials  there  wired  to 
Fremantle,  they  received  the 
reply  that  the  s.s.  Australind 
would  miss  Broome  and  call 
instead  at  Derby,  on  the  head 
of  King  Sound. 

"Then  I  will  have  to  cross 
country  to  Derby,"  I  said.  "I 
suppose  that  is  easy  enough; 
the  telegraph  line  runs  all  the 
way  ?  " 

"Oh,  it's  about  as  easy  as 
£:oin£:  to  heaven,"  answered 
Bid<Ue8.  "The  aborigines  are 
very  considerate  between  here 
and  Derby, — they  always  kill 
you  before  they  make  a  dinner 
out  of  you.  But  are  you  sure 
you  can't  stay  here  ?  " 

"  It  is  four  years  since  I  was 
north  of  the  equator,"  I  said, 
"  and  I  have  a  strong  desire  to 
cross  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  In  that  case,  I  suppose  you 
will  have  to  go.  Wish  I  could 
myself." 

"  Why  can't  you  ?  You  are 
rich  enough  now,  surely?" 

"Ha,  hal  Imagine  old 
Biddies  going  back  to  civilisa- 
tion.    Why,  man,  they   would 

Well,  well,  never  mind. 

Here's  the  boys  coming.  We'll 
see  what  can  be  done." 

That  evening  I  was  informed 
that 'the  Bessie  Fraser  was  to 
sail  north  to  King  Sound  in  the 
morning  with  stores  for  George 
Hobart's  schooners.  I  ooidd  go 
with  it,  and  Hobart  would  find 
some  means  of  landing  me  at 
Derby.  This  arrangement,  the 
pearlers  assured  me,  was  not 
made  in  my  behalf,  as  the  Bessie 
Fraser  would  have  to  sail  in 
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I  got  here,  but  old  Wilcox  got 
me  this  billet  with  Hobart, 
'cause  I  could  swear  at  the 
nigs  better  than  any  man  he 
knowed.  I  know  nothing  about 
navigation  except  what  a  bush- 
man  knows,  and  here  I  is  at 
sea  entirely." 

"But  have  you  never  had 
any  accidents?" 

"Oh,  there  have  been  some 
narrow  squeaks,  but  that  chap 
Aguinili  is  a  smart  fellow ;  he 
manages  somehow,  and  I  swears 

at Lor  I    but     I    is    bad. 

Oh  I " 


"  You'U  be  all  right  soon,"  I 
said,  sympathisingly,  as  I  left 
him.  He  was  the  best  example 
of  a  blufPer  I  had  ever  come 
across,  but  he  had  the  true  grit 
of  the  sons  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  if  he  knew  nothing 
of  navigation,  he  got  along 
wonderfully  well  by  leaving 
everything  to  fate  and  Aguinili. 

It  was  a  very  rough  night, 
but  the  Bessie  Fraser  weathered 
it  all  right,  thanks  to  the  skilful 
handling  of  the  sarang.  Next 
evening  we  entered  King  Sound, 
and  by  seven  o'clock  were  safely 
moored  alongside  the  schooner 
Electron,  George  Hobart 's  head- 
quarters. 

This  gentleman  was  a  very 
superior  person  to  those  usually 
met  in  such  latitudes:  he  was 
of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind, 
and  had  designed  many  strange 
appliances  which  were  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  the  pearl- 
ing fraternity. 

"You  have  just  arrived  in 
time  to  witness  the  trial  of 
my  new  dress,"  were  almost 
his  first  words  to  me  ;  and  after 
dinner,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry, he  proceeded  to  explain 
wherein  his  dress  difiPered  from 


others,  and  to  point  out  its 
anticipated  advantages.  "  Six- 
teen fathoms  is  the  greatest 
depth  at  which  we  can  work 
with  the  old  dress,  you  know," 
he  said,  "and  even  at  that  a 
diver  can  only  last  out  three 
seasons." 

"Well,  what's  the  odds?" 
interrupted  Quin ;  "  they're 
cheap,  ain't  they?  and  there's 
any  amount  where  they  come 
from  ?  " 

"That  may  be;  but  this 
dress  is  designed  to  give  the 
diver  a  longer  lease  of  life, 
and  also  to  enable  him  to 
stand  a  good  two  or  three 
fathoms  more  pressure.  I  have 
just  got  down  a  new  G.B.  dress 
from  Singapore,  and  I  intend 
to  try  mine  alongside  it  to- 
morrow." 

I  did  not  then  know  what  a 
G.B.  dress  was,  but  not  wish- 
ing to  display  my  ignorance  I 
did  not  inquire,  and  during 
the  evening's  conversation  I 
gathered  that  it  was  the  inven- 
tion of  two  Glasgow  engineers, 
who  had  designed  it  to  allow  of 
greater  depths  being  explored. 

In  the  morning  all  hands 
began  to  prepare  for  the  trials, 
and  after  breakfast  Aguinili,  as 
the  most  experienced  diver,  was 
lowered  from  the  derrick  in  the 
G.B.  dress,  and  Jim  Mackenzie, 
the  Electron's  chief  officer,  was 
also  weighted  and  dropped  over 
in  Hobart's. 

"  Isn't  there  a  nigger  handy 
to  go  down  in  the  old  dress 
now?"  asked  Quin,  kicking 
over  a  helmet.  "  I'll  go  two  to 
one  on  it  yet." 

"The  water  is  too  deep 
here,"  answered  Hobart.  "  No 
man  could  bottom  in  the  old 
dress." 
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Two  hours  afterwards  the 
Electron  was  sailing  down 
King  Sound  towards  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  on  my  venturing  to 
ask  where  we  were  bound  for, 
Hobart  informed  me  that  he 
had  received  word  from  Derby 
that  the  bubonic  plague  had 
broken  out  afresh  in  Fremantle, 
and  it  was  therefore  obvious 
that  the  Australind  would  not 
now  call  at  the  northern  port ; 
for  if  she  did  so  she  would 
assuredly  be  quarantined  at 
Singapore  through  not  having 
been  sufficient  time  at  sea  since 
leaving  Australian  waters. 

"  We  are  going  to  put  you  on 
board  now,"  he  added,  "and 
Mackenzie  is  going  up  to 
Raffles  ^  with  you  to  see  about 
the  new  dresses.  Meanwhile 
the  men  are  opening  the  shells 
from  the  deep  level,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  find  a  memento 
to  give  you  of  your  visit  to  this 
coast." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  long 
hanging  cloud  of  black  smoke 
became  visible  away  on  the 
southern  horizon,  and  knowing 
that  it  must  be  issuing  from  the 
funnels  of  the  Australind  or  the 
Adelaide  Steamship  Co.'s  trader 
Albany,  we  steered  out  to  in- 
vestigate, and,  if  need  be,  to 
intercept.  It  proved  to  be  the 
former  vessel,  and  in  due  course 
she  answered  our  signal  and 
hove  to. 

"Well,  good-bye  then,  lad. 
I  hope  you  will  come  back  to 
this  coast  when  you  are  tired  of 
the  old  country,"  were  Hobart's 


parting  words  as  Mackenzie 
and  I  clambered  up  the  sides  of 
the  Australind. 

"  If  you  see  a  lugger  cheap  at 
Singapore  you  might  buy  it  for 
me,"  cried  Quin,  throwing  me 
a  miner's  gold-bag;  "and,  I 
8^7)  you  might  send  me  the 
second  part  of  the  book  you 
gave  me  to  read  when  we  were 
coming  up  through  the  mon- 
soon on  the  Bessie.  I  am 
darned  curious  to  know  the 
wind  up." 

"And  here's  a  pair  of  the 
deep  shells,  take  care  of  them," 
cried  Hobart,  fastening  a  couple 
into  the  sling  in  which  my 
baggage  was  being  hoisted. 

Three  days  after  landing  at 
Singapore  I  bought  a  small 
lugger  for  Quin,  and  sent  back 
the  balance  of  his  money  and  a 
complete  copy  of  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress '  (which  was  the.  book 
requested)  with  Mackenzie,  who 
also  undertook  to  see  about  the 
lugger  going  south.  Four  days 
later,  while  tossing  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  on  the  s.s.  Ballarat, 
I  began  to  rearrange  my  be- 
longings so  that  they  might  be 
readily  transferred  to  the  con- 
necting P.  and  O.  mail  steamer 
Himalaya  at  Colombo.  In  doing 
so  I  chanced  to  open  my  shells, 
and  found  thereiA  two  magnif- 
icent  pearls,  and  a  note  which 
read :  "  Please  accept  one  of 
the  enclosed  from  me.  The 
other  is  from  Aguinili,  who  has 
asked  me  to  offer  it  to  you  in 
kind  remembrance." 


^  The  Raffles  Hotel,  Singapore. 
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Captain  Whalley  perfunc- 
torily did  not  see  why  a  lord 
of  the  right  sort  should  not  do 
as  well  as  any  one  else.  But 
this  was  not  the  other's  point 
of  view. 

"No,  no.  Place  runs  itself. 
Nothing  can  stop  it  now.  Good 
enough  for  a  lord,"  he  growled 
in  short  sentences.  "Look  at 
the  changes  in  our  own  time. 
We  need  a  lord  now.  They 
have  got  a  lord  in  Bombay." 

He  dined  once  or  twice  every 
year  at  the  Qovemment  House 
— a  many -windowed,  aroaded 
palace  upon  a  hill  laid  out  in 
roads  and  gardens.  And  lately 
he  had  been  taking  about  a 
duke  in  his  Master- Attendant's 
steam-launch  to  visit  the  har- 
bour improvements.  Before 
that  he  had  "  most  obligingly  " 
gone  out  in  person  to  pick  out 
a  good  berth  for  the  ducal 
yacht.  Afterwards  he  had  an 
invitation  to  lunch  on  board. 
The  duchess  herself  lunched 
with  them.  A  big  woman 
with  a  red  face.  Complexion 
quite  sunburnt.  He  should 
think  ruined.  Very  gracious 
manners.  They  were  going  on 
to  Japan.  .  •  . 

He  ejaculated  these  details 
for  Captain  Whalley's  edifica- 
tion, pausing  to  blow  out  his 
cheeks  as  if  with  a  pent-up 
sense  of  importance,  and  re- 
peatedly  protruding  his  thick 
lips  till  the  blunt  crimson  end 
of  his  nose  seemed  to  dip  into 
the  milk  of  his  moustache. 
The  place  ran  itself ;  it  was  fit 
for  any  lord ;  it  gave  no  trouble 
except  in  its  Marine  depart- 
ment—in its  Marine  depart- 
ment he  repeated  twice,  and 
after  a  heavy  snort   began  to 
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relate  how  the  other  day  her 
Majesty's  Consul  -  General  in 
French  Cochin  -  China  had 
cabled  to  him — in  his  official 
capacity — asking  for  a  qualified 
man  to  be  sent  over  to  take 
charge  of  a  Glasgow  ship  whose 
master  had  died  in  Saigon. 

"I  sent  word  of  it  to  the 
officers'  quarters  in  the  Sailors' 
Home,"  he  continued,  while  the 
limp  in  his  gait  seemed  to  grow 
more  accentuated  with  the  in- 
creasing irritation  of  his  voioe. 
"Place's  full  of  them.  Twice 
as  many  men  as  there  are 
berths  going  in  the  looal^  trada 
All  hungry  for  an  easy  job. 
Twice  as  many — and — What 
d'you  think,  Whalley?  .  .  ." 

He  stopped  short ;  his  hands 
clenched  and  thrust  deeply 
downwards,  seemed  ready  to 
burst  the  pockets  of  his  jacket. 
A  slight  sigh  escaped  Captain 
Whalley. 

"Hey?  You  would  think 
they  would  be  falling  over 
each  other.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Frightened  to  go  home.  Nice 
and  warm  out  here  to  lie  about 
a  verandah  waiting  for  a  job. 
I  sit  and  wait  in  my  office. 
Nobody.  What  did  they  sup- 
pose ?  That  I  was  going  to  sit 
there  like  a  dummy  with  the 
Consul -General's  cable  before 
me  ?  Not  likely.  So  I  looked 
up  a  list  of  them  I  keep  by  me 
and  sent  word  for  Hamilton — 
the  worst  loafer  of  them  all 
-and  just  made  him  ga 
Threatened  to  instruct  the 
steward  of  the  Sailors'  Home 
to  have  him  turned  out  neck 
and  crop.  He  did  not  think 
the  berth  was  good  enough 
— if — ^you — please.  *I've  your 
little    records    by     me,'     said 
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indigence  stared  him  in  the  face 
with  all  that  crowd  to  keep  at 
home.  He  had  cherished  the 
idea  of  building  himself  a  little 
house  in  the  country — in  Surrey 
— ^to  end  his  days  in,  but  he  was 
afraid  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, .  .  .  and  his  staring  eyes 
rolled  upwards  with  such  a 
pathetic  anxiety  that  Captain 
Whalley  charitably  nodded 
down  at  him,  restraining  a  sort 
of  sickening  desire  to  laugh. 

"  You  must  know  what  it 
is  yourself,  Harry.  Girls  are 
the  very  devil  for  worry  and 
anxiety." 

"  Ay  I  But  mine  is  doing 
well,"  Captain  Whalley  pro- 
nounced slowly,  staring  to  the 
end  of  the  avenue. 

The  Master -Attendant  was 
glad  to  hear  this.  Uncommonly 
glad.  He  remembered  her  well. 
A  pretty  girl  she  was. 

Captain  Whalley,  stepping 
out  carelessly,  assented  as  if  in 
a  dream. 

"  She  was  pretty." 

The  procession  of  carriages 
was  breaking  up.  One  after 
another  they  left  the  file  to  go 
off  at  a  trot,  animating  the  vast 
avenue  with  their  scattered  life 
and  movement ;  but  soon  the 
aspect  of  dignified  solitude  re- 
turned and  took  possession  of 
the  straight  wide  road.  A  syce 
in  white  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
Burmah  pony  harnessed  to  a 
varnished  two- wheel  cart;  and 
the  whole  thing  waiting  by  the 
curb  seemed  no  bigger  than  a 
child's  toy  forgotten  under  the 
soaring  trees.  Captain  Eliott 
waddled  up  to  it  and  made  as 
if  to  clamber  in  but  refrained ; 
keeping  one  hand  resting  easily 
on  the  shaft,  he  changed  the 


conversation  from  his  pension, 
his  daughters,  and  his  poverty 
back  again  to  the  only  other 
topic  in  the  world — ^the  Marine 
Office,  the  men  and  the  ships  of 
the  port. 

He  proceeded  to  give  in- 
stances of  what  was  expected 
of  him ;  and  his  thick  voice 
drowsed  in  the  still  air  like  the 
obstinate  droning  of  an  enor- 
mous bumble  -  bee.  Captain 
Whalley  did  not  know  what 
was  the  force  or  the  weakness 
that  prevented  him  from  saying 
good-night  and  walking  away. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  been 
too  tired  to  make  the  effort. 
How  queer.  More  queer  than 
any  of  Ned's  instances.  Or  was 
it  that  overpowering  sense  of 
idleness  alone  that  made  him 
stand  there  and  listen  to  these 
storiea  Nothing  very  real  had 
ever  troubled  Ned  Eliott;  and 
gradually  he  seemed  to  detect 
deep  in,  as  if  wrapped  up  in  the 
gross  wheezy  rumble,  something 
of  the  clear  hearty  voice  of  the 
young  captain  of  the  Ringdove. 
He  wondered  if  he  too  had 
changed  to  the  same  extent; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
voice  had  not  changed  so  very 
much — that  the  man  was  the 
same.  Not  a  bad  fellow  the 
pleasant,  jolly  Ned  Eliott, 
friendly,  well  up  to  his  busi- 
ness—  and  always  a  bit  of  a 
humbug.  He  remembered  how 
he  used  to  amuse  his  poor  wife. 
She  could  read  him  like  an 
open  book.  When  the  Condor 
and  the  Ringdove  happened 
to  be  in  port  together,  she 
would  frequently  ask  him  to 
bring  Captain  Eliott  to  dinner. 
They  had  not  met  often  since 
those  old  days.      Not  once  in 
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who  had  ordered  a  new  steamer 
from  Europe.  He  rushed  in  and 
bought  her.  This  man  had  never 
given  any  signs  of  that  sort  of 
mental  intoxication  the  mere 
fact  of  getting  hold  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  may  produce — 
not  till  he  got  a  ship  of  his  own; 
but  then  he  went  off  his  balance 
all  at  once :  came  bouncing 
into  the  Marine  OfBce  on  some 
transfer  business,  with  his  hat 
hanging  over  his  left  eye  and 
switching  a  little  cane  in  his 
hand,  and  told  each  one  of  the 
clerks  separately  that  "  Nobody 
could  put  him  out  now.  It  was 
his  turn.  There  was  no  one 
over  him  on  earth,  and  there 
never  would  be  either."  He 
swaggered  and  strutted  between 
the  desks,  talking  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  and  trembling  like  a 
leaf  all  the  while,  so  that  the 
current  business  of  the  office 
was  suspended  for  the  time  he 
was  in  there,  and  everybody 
in  the  big  room  stood  open- 
mouthed  looking  at  his  antica 
Afterwards  he  could  be  seen 
during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day  with  his  face  as  red  as  fire 
rushing  along  up  and  down  the 
quays  to  look  at  his  ship  from 
different  points  of  view:  he 
seemed  inclined  to  stop  every 
stranger  he  came  across  just  to 
let  them  know  "that  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  one 
over  him;  he  had  bought  a 
ship;  nobody  on  earth  could 
put  him  out  of  his  engine-room 
now." 

Gkxxl  bargain  as  she  was,  the 
price  of  the  Sofala  took  up 
pretty  near  all  the  lottery- 
money.  He  had  left  himself 
no  capital  to  work  with.  That 
did  not   matter  so  much,   for 


these  were  the  halcyon  days  of 
steam  coasting  trade,  before 
some  of  the  home  shipping 
firms  had  thought  of  establish- 
ing local  fleets  to  feed  their  main 
lines.  These,  when  once  organ- 
ised, took  the  biggest  slices  out 
of  that  cake,  of  course ;  and  by- 
and-by  a  squad  of  confounded 
German  tramps  turned  up  east 
of  Suez  Canal  and  swept  clean 
all  the  loose  crumbs.  They 
prowled  on  the  cheap  to  and 
fro  along  the  coast  and  between 
the  islands,  like  a  lot  of  sharks 
in  the  water  ready  to  snap  up 
anything  you  let  drop.  And 
then  the  high  old  times  were 
over  for  good;  for  years  the 
Sofala  had  made  no  more,  he 
judged,  than  a  fair  living.  Cap- 
tain Eliott  looked  upon  it  as 
his  duty  to  assist  an  English 
ship  in  every  way  to  hold  her 
own;  and  it  stood  to  reason 
that  if  for  want  of  a  captain 
the  Sofala  began  to  miss  her 
trips  she  would  very  soon  lose 
her  trade.  There  was  the 
quandary.  The  man  was  too 
impracticabla  "Too  much  of 
a  beggar  on  horseback  from  the 
first,"  he  explained.  "Seemed 
to  grow  worse  as  the  time  went 
on.  In  the  last  three  years 
he  had  run  through  eleven 
skippers;  he  had  tried  every 
single  man  here,  outside  of  the 
regular  lines.  I  had  warned 
him  before  that  this  would  not 
do.  And  now,  of  course,  no 
one  will  look  at  the  Sofala, 
I  had  one  or  two  men  up  at 
my  office  and  talked  to  them; 
but,  as  they  said  to  me,  what 
was  the  good  of  taking  the 
berth  to  lead  a  regular  dog's 
life  for  a  month  and  then  get 
the  sack  at  the  end  of  the  first 
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trifle.  He  had  told  Massy  that. 
He  had  said :  "  *  This  won't  do, 
Mr  Massy.  We  are  getting 
very  sick  of  you  here  in  the 
Marine  Office.  What  you  must 
do  now  is  to  try  whether  you 
could  get  a  sailor  to  join  you 
as  partner.  That  seems  to  be 
the  only  way.'  And  that  was 
sound  advice,  Harry." 

Captain  Whalley,  leaning  on 
his  stick,  was  perfectly  still  all 
over,  and  his  hand,  arrested  in 
the  act  of  stroking,  grasped  his 
whole  beard.  And  what  did 
the  fellow  say  to  that? 

The  fellow  had  the  audacity 
to  fly  out  at  the  Master -At- 
tendant. He  had  received  the 
advice  in  a  most  impudent 
manner.  "I  didn't  come  here 
to  be  laughed  at,"  he  had 
shrieked.  "  I  appeal  to  you  as 
an  Englishman  and  a  ship- 
owner brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  an  illegal  conspiracy 
of  your  beggarly  sailors,  and 
all  you  condescend  to  do  for 
me  is  to  tell  me  to  go  and  get 
a  partner  1"  .  .  .  The  fellow 
had  presumed  to  dance  with 
rage  all  over  the  floor  of  the 
private  office.  Where  was  he 
going  to  get  a  partner?  Was 
he  being  taken  for  a  fool? 
Not  a  single  one  of  that  con- 
temptible lot  ashore  at  the 
"Home"  had  twopence  in  his 
pocket  to  bless  himself  with. 
The  very  native  curs  in  the 
bazaar  knew  that  much.  .  .  . 
"  And  it's  true  enough,  Harry," 
rumbled  Captain  Eliot t  judici- 
ally. "They  are  much  more 
likely  one  and  all  to  owe 
money  to  the  Chinamen  in 
Denham  Bead  for  the  clothes 
on  their  back.  *Well,'  said  I, 
'  you  make  too  much  noise  over 


it  for  my  taste,  Mr  Massy. 
Good  morning.'  He  banged 
the  door  after  him;  he  dared 
to  bang  my  door,  confound  his 
cheek  I " 

The  head  of  the  Marine  de- 
partment was  out  of  breath 
with  indignation;  then  reool- 
lecting  himself  as  it  were,  "  I'll 
end  by  being  late  to  dinnei^ 
yarning  with  you  here  .  .  . 
wife  doesn't  like  it." 

He  clambered  ponderously 
into  the  trap ;  leaned  out  side- 
ways from  his  seat,  and  only 
then  wondered  wheezily  what 
on  earth  Captain  Whalley 
could  have  been  doing  with 
himself  of  late.  They  had  had 
no  sight  of  each  other  for  years 
and  years  till  the  other  day 
when  he  had  seen  him  unex- 
pectedly in  the  office.  What 
on  earth  .  .  . 

Captain  Whalley  seemed  to 
be  smiling  to  himself  in  his 
white  beard. 

"The  earth  is  big,"  he  said 
vaguely. 

The  other,  as  if  to  test  the 
statement,  stared  all  round 
from  his  driving  -  seat.  The 
Esplanade  was  very  quiet; 
only  from  afar,  from  very  far, 
a  long  way  from  the  harbouTi 
across  the  stretches  of  grass, 
through  the  long  ranges  of 
trees,  came  faintly  the  toot — 
toot  —  toot  of  the  electric  car 
beginning  to  roll  before  the 
empty  peristyle  of  the  Fublio 
Library  on  its  three-mile  jour- 
ney to  the  New  Harbour  Docks. 

"  Doesn't  seem  to  be  so  muoh 
room  on  it,"  growled  theMaster- 
Attendant,  "since  these  Ger- 
mans came  along  shouldering 
us  at  every  turn.  It  was  not 
so  in  our  time." 
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for  three  days  more ;  and  then, 
unless  something  turned  up,  he 
must  break  into  the  five  hun- 
dred—  Ivy's  money  —  invested 
in  her  father.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  first  meal  coming 
out  of  that  reserve  would  choke 
him — for  certain.  Reason  was 
of  no  use.  It  was  a  matter  of 
feeling.  His  feelings  had  never 
played  him  false. 

He  did  not  turn  to  the  right. 
He  walked  on,  as  if  there  still 
had  been  a  ship  in  the  roadstead 
to  which  he  could  get  himself 
pulled  off  in  the  evening.  Far 
away,  beyond  the  houses,  on  the 
slope  of  an  indigo  promontory 
closing  the  view  of  the  quays, 
a  livid  tall  chimney  smoked 
quietly  straight  into  the  clear 
air.  A  Chinaman,  curled  up  at 
the  stern  of  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  sampans  floating  in  a 
group  off^  the  end  of  the  jetty, 
caught  sight  of  a  beckoning 
hand.  He  jumped  up,  rolled 
his  pigtail  round  his  head 
swiftly,  tucked  in  two  rapid 
movements  his  wide  dark 
trousers  high  up  his  yellow 
thighs,  and  by  a  single, 
noiseless,  finlike  stir  of  the 
oars,  sent  the  sampan  sheering 
alongside  the  steps  with  the 
ease  and  precision  of  a  swim- 
ming fish. 

"  Sofald,^^  said  Captain 
Whalley  from  above ;  and  the 
Chinaman,  a  new  emigrant  pro- 
bably, stared  upwards  with  a 
tense  attention  as  if  waiting 
to  see  the  queer  word  fall 
visibly  from  the  white  man's 
lipa  ''Sofala,''  Captain  Whal- 
ley repeated  ;  and  suddenly  his 
heart  failed  him.  He  paused. 
The  shores,  the  islets,  the  high 
ground,    the   low   points,  were 


dark :  the  horizon  had  grown 
sombre ;  and  across  the  eastern 
sweep  of  the  shore  the  white 
obelisk,  marking  the  landing- 
place  of  the  telegraph-cable, 
stood  like  a  pale  ghost  on  the 
beach  before  the  dark  spread 
of  uneven  roofs,  intermingled 
with  palms,  of  the  native 
town.  Captain  Whalley  be- 
gan  again. 

^^Sofala,  Savee  So-fa-lc^ 
John  ?  " 

This  time  the  Chinaman 
made  out  that  bizarre  sound, 
and  grunted  his  assent  un- 
oouthly,  low  down  in  his  bare 
throat.  With  the  first  yellow 
twinkle  of  a  star  that  appeared 
like  the  head  of  a  pin  stabbed 
deep  into  the  smooth,  pale, 
shimmering  fabric  of  the  sky, 
the  edge  of  a  keen  chill  seemed 
to  cleave  from  above  the  warm 
air  of  the  earth.  At  the  moment 
of  stepping  into  the  sampan 
Captain  Whalley  shivered  a 
little. 

When  on  his  return  he  landed 
on  the  quay  again,  Venus,  like 
a  choice  jewel  set  low  on  the 
hem  of  the  sky,  cast  a  faint 
gold  trail  behind  him  upon  the 
roadstead,  as  level  as  a  floor 
made  of  one  dark  and  polished 
stone.  The  lofty  vaults  of  the 
avenues  were  black — all  black 
overhead  —  and  the  porcelain 
globes  on  the  lamp -posts  re- 
sembled egg  -  shaped  pearls, 
gigantic  and  luminous,  dis- 
played in  a  row  whose  farther 
end  seemed  to  sink  in  the  dis- 
tance, down  to  the  level  of  his 
knees.  He  put  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back.  He  would  now 
consider  calmly  the  discretion 
of  it  before  saying  the  final 
word    to  -  morrow.      His    feet 
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it  would  not  have  done  to 
blurt  out  everything.  He  did 
not  like  the  fellow.  He  did 
not  like  his  spells  of  fawn- 
ing loquacity  and  bursts  of 
resentf Illness.  In  the  end — a 
poor  devil.  He  would  not 
have  liked  to  stand  in  his 
shoea  Men  were  not  evil,  after 
alL  He  did  not  like  his  sleek 
hair,  his  queer  way  of  stand- 
ing at  right  angles,  with  his 
nose  in  the  air,  and  glancing 
along  his  shoulder  at  you.  No. 
On  the  whole,  men  were  not 
bad  —  they  were  only  silly 
or  unhappy. 

Captain  Whalley  had  finished 
considering  the  discretion  of 
that  step — and  there  was  the 
whole  long  night  before  him. 
In  the  full  light  his  long  beard 
would  glisten  like  a  silver 
breastplate  covering  his  heart ; 
in  the  spaces  between  the  lamps 
his  burly  figure  passed  less 
distinct,  loomed  very  big,  wan- 
dering, and  mysterious.  No; 
there  was  not  much  real  harm 
in  men :  and  all  the  time  a 
shadow  marched  with  him, 
slanting  on  his  left  hand — 
which  in  the  East  is  a  presage 
of  evil. 

"  Can  you  make  out  the 
clump  of  palms  yet,  Serang  ?  " 
asked  Captain  Whalley  from 
his  chair. 

"  No,  Tuan.  By-and-by  see." 
The  old  Malay,  in  a  blue 
dungaree  suit,  planted  on  his 
bony  dark  feet  under  the  bridge 
awning,  put  his  hands  behind 
his  back  and  stared  ahead  out 
of  the  innumerable  wrinkles  at 
the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

Captain  Whalley  sat  still, 
without    lifting    his    head    to 


look  for  himself.  Three  years 
— thirty -six  times.  He  had 
made  these  palms  thirty -six 
times  from  the  southward. 
They  would  come  into  view 
at  the  proper  time.  Thank 
God,  the  old  ship  made  her 
courses  and  distances  trip  after 
trip  as  correct  as  clockwork. 
At  last  he  murmured  again — 

"  In  sight  yet  ?  " 

*'Sun    make    a    very    great 
glare,  Tuan." 

"  Watch  well,  Serang." 

"Ya,  Tuan." 

A  white  man  had  ascended 
the  ladder  from  the  deck  noise- 
lessly, and  had  listened  quietly 
to  this  short  colloquy.  Then 
he  stepped  out  on  the  bridge 
and  began  to  walk  from  end  to 
end,  holding  up  the  long  cherry- 
wood  stem  of  a  pipe.  His  blaok 
hair  lay  plastered  in  long  lanky 
wisps  across  the  bald  summit 
of  his  head ;  he  had  a  furrowed 
brow,  a  yellow  complexion,  and 
a  thick  shapeless  nose.  A  , 
scanty  growth  of  whisker  did 
not  conceal  the  contour  of  his 
jaw.  His  aspect  was  of  brood- 
ing care;  and  sucking  at  a 
curved  black  mouthpiece,  he 
presented  such  a  heavy  over- 
hanging profile  that  even  the 
Serang  could  not  help  reflecting 
sometimes  upon  the  extreme  un- 
loveliness  of  some  white  men. 

Captain  Whalley  seemed  to 
brace  himself  up  in  his  chair, 
but  gave  no  recognition  what- 
ever to  his  presence.  The 
other  puffed  jets  of  smoke ;  then 
suddenly — 

<'I  could  never  understand 
that  new  mania  of  yours  of 
having  this  Malay  here  for 
your  shadow,  partner." 

Captain    Whalley     got     up 
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oame  across  brutally ;  but  the 
Malay  deck  hands  had  learned 
to  dodge  out  of  his  way.  He 
had  to  bring  himself  to  tolerate 
them  because  of  the  necessary 
manual  labour  of  the  ship  which 
must  be  done.  He  had  to 
struggle  and  plan  and  scheme 
to  keep  the  Sofala  afloat — and 
what  did  he  get  for  it?  Not 
even  enough  respect.  They 
could  not  have  given  him 
enough  of  that  if  all  their 
thoughts  and  all  their  actions 
had  been  directed  to  that  end. 
The  vanity  of  possession,  the 
vainglory  of  power,  had  passed 
away  by  this  time,  and  there 
remained  only  the  material 
embarrassments,  the  fear  of 
losing  that  position  which  had 
turned  out  not  worth  having, 
and  an  anxiety  of  thought 
which  no  abject  subservience  of 
men  could  repay. 

He  walked  up  and  down. 
The  bridge  was  his  own  after 
all.  He  had  paid  for  it ;  and 
with  the  stem  of  the  pipe  in  his 
hand  he  would  stop  short  at 
times  as  if  to  listen  with  a  pro- 
found and  concentrated  atten- 
tion to  the  deadened  beat  of  the 
engines  (his  own  engines)  and 
the  slight  grinding  of  the  steer- 
ing chains  upon  the  continuous 
low  wash  of  water  alongside. 
But  for  these  sounds,  the  ship 
might  have  been  lying  as  still 
as  if  moored  to  a  bank,  and  as 
silent  as  if  abandoned  by  every 
living  soul ;  only  the  coast,  the 
low  coast  of  mud  and  mangroves 
with  the  three  palms  in  a  bimch 
at  the  back,  grew  slowly  more 
distinct  in  its  long  straight  line, 
without  a  single  feature  to 
arrest  attention.  The  native 
passengers   of    the  Sofala  lay 


about  on  mats  under  the  awn- 
ings; the  smoke  of  her  funnel 
seemed  the  only  sign  of  her 
life  and  connected  with  her 
gliding  motion  in  a  mysterious 
manner. 

Captain  Whalley  on  his  feet, 
with  a  pair  of  binoculars  in  his 
hand  and  the  little  Malay 
Serang  at  his  elbow,  like  an 
old  giant  attended  by  a  wizened 
pigmy,  was  taking  her  over  the 
shallow  water  of  the  bar. 

This  submarine  ridge  of  mud, 
scoured  by  the  stream  out  of 
the  soft  bottom  of  the  river 
and  heaped  up  far  out  on  the 
hard  bottom  of  the  sea,  was 
difficult  to  get  over.  The  alluvial 
coast  having  no  distinguishing 
marks,  the  bearings  of  the 
crossing-place  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  shape  of  the  mountains 
inland.  The  guidance  of  a  form 
flattened  and  uneven  at  the  top 
like  a  grinder  t-ooth,  and  of 
another  smooth,  saddle-backed 
summit,  had  to  be  searched  for 
within  the  great  unclouded 
glare  that  seemed  to  shift  and 
float  like  a  dry  fiery  mist,  filling 
the  air,  ascending  from  the 
water,  shrouding  the  distances, 
scorching  to  the  eye.  In  this 
veil  of  light  the  near  edge  of 
the  shore  alone  stood  out  almost 
coal-black  with  an  opaque  and 
motionless  soUdity.  Thirty  miles 
away  the  serrated  range  of  the 
interior  stretched  across  the 
horizon,  its  outlines  and  shades 
of  blue,  faint  and  tremulous  like 
a  background  painted  on  airy 
gossamer  on  the  quivering  f  abrio 
of  an  impalpable  curtain  let 
down  to  the  plain  of  alluvial 
soiL  It  was  level  like  the  floor 
of  a  hall  under  its  carpet  of 
forests,  a  carpet  with  a  living 
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mail-boat  style.  Haven't  you 
enough  judgment  to  tell  where 
you  are  by  looking  at  the  land  ? 
Why,  before  I  had  been  a  twelve- 
month in  the  trade  I  was  up  to 
that  triok — and  I  am  only  an 
engineer.  I  can  point  to  you 
from  here  where  the  bar  is,  and 
I  could  tell  you  besides  that  you 
are  as  likely  as  not  to  stick  her 
in  the  mud  in  about  five  minutes 
from  now ;  only  you  would  call 
it  interfering,  I  suppose.  And 
there's  that  written  agreement 
of  ours,  that  says  I  mustn't  in- 
terfere." 

His  voice  stopped.  Captain 
Whalley,  without  relaxing  the 
set  severity  of  his  features, 
moved  his  lips  to  ask  in  a  quick 
mumble — 

"  How  near,  Serang  ?  " 

"  Very  near  now,  Tuan,"  the 
Malay  muttered  rapidly. 

"Dead  slow,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain aloud  in  a  firm  tone. 

The  Serang  snatched  at  the 
handle  of  the  telegraph.  A  gong 
clanged  down  below.  Massy 
with  a  scornful  snigger  walked 
oflP  and  put  his  head  down  the 
engine-room  skylight. 

"  You  may  expect  some  rare 
fooling  with  the  engines.  Jack," 
he  bellowed.  The  space  into 
which  he  stared  was  deep 
and  full  of  gloom  ;  and 
the  grey  gleams  of  steel  down 
there  seemed  cool  after  the  in- 
tense glare  of  the  sea  around 
the  ship.  The  air,  however, 
came  up  clammy  and  hot  on 
his  face.  A  short  hoot  on 
which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  put  any  sort  of 
interpretation  came  from  the 
bottom  cavernously.  This  was 
the  way  in  which  the  second 
engineer  answered  his  chief. 


He  was  a  middle-aged  man 
with  aninattentive  manner,  and 
apparently  wrapped  up  in  such 
a  taciturn  concern  for  his 
engines  that  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  use  of  speech.  When 
addressed  directly  his  only 
answer  would  be  a  grunt  or  a 
hoot,  according  to  the  distance. 
For  all  the  years  he  had  been 
in  the  Sofala  he  had  never 
been  known  to  exchange  as 
much  as  a  frank  Grood  morning 
with  any  of  his  shipmates.  He 
did  not  seem  aware  that  men 
came  and  went  in  the  world; 
he  did  not  seem  to  see  them  at 
alL  Indeed  he  never  reoogniaed 
his  shipmates  on  shore.  At 
table  (the  four  white  men  of 
the  Sofala  messed  together)  he 
sat  looking  into  his  plate  dis- 
passionately, but  at  the  end  of 
the  meal  would  jump  up  and 
bolt  down  below  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  impelled  him  to 
rush  and  see  whether  somebody 
had  not  stolen  the  engines  while 
he  dined.  In  port  at  the  end 
of  the  trip  he  went  ashore 
regularly,  but  no  one  knew 
where  he  spent  his  evenings  or 
in  what  manner.  The  local 
coasting  fleet  had  preserved  a 
wild  and  incoherent  tale  of  his 
infatuation  for  the  wife  of  a 
sergeant  in  an  Irish  infantry 
regiment.  The  regiment,  how- 
ever, had  done  its  turn  of 
garrison  duty  there  ages  be- 
fore, and  was  gone  somewhere 
to  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
out  of  men's  knowledge.  Twice 
or  perhaps  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year  he  would 
take  too  much  to  drink.  On 
these  occasions  he  returned  on 
board  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual;    ran    across    the    deok 
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balancing     himself     with     his 
spread  arms  like  a  tight-rope 
walker;    and    locking    himself 
up  in  his  cabin,  he  would  con- 
verse and  argue  with  himself 
the  livelong  night  in  an  amaz- 
ing  variety    of    tones,    storm, 
sneer,  and  whine  with  an  in- 
exhaustible persistence.    Massy 
in  his  berth  next  door,  raising 
himself   on    his    elbow,   would 
discover   that   his   second    had 
remembered  the  name  of  every 
white    man    that    had   passed 
through   the   Sofala  for  years 
and  years   back.     He    remem- 
bered  the   names  of  men  that 
had  died,  that  had  gone  home, 
that  had  gone  to  America :  he 
remembered    in    his    cups  the 
names   of  men   whose  connec- 
tion with  the  ship  had  been  so 
short    that   Massy  had  almost 
forgotten  its  circumstances  and 
could  barely  recall  their  faces. 
The   inebriated    voice    on    the 
outside   of   the   bulkhead  com- 
mented upon  them  all  with  an 
extraordinary     and     ingenious 
venom    of   abusive    inventions. 
It  seems  they  had  all  oflPended 
him  in  some  way,  and  in  return 
he  had  found  them  all  out.    He 


muttered   darkly;  he    laughed 
sardonically;  he  crushed  them 
one  after   another;  but   of  his 
chief.  Massy,  he  babbled   with 
an  envious  and  naive  admira- 
tion.    Clever  scoundrel  I    Don't 
meet  the  likes  of  him  every  day. 
Just  look  at  him.     Ha  I  Great ! 
Ship   of  his    own.      Wouldn't 
catch   him  going    wrong.     No 
fear — the  beast !     And  Massy, 
after  listening  with  a  gratified 
smile  to  these  artless  tributes 
to  his  greatness,  would  begin  to 
shout  and  thump  the  bulkhead. 
"Shut   up,   you   lunatic  I    Let 
me    go    to   sleep,    you    fool!" 
Outside  the  solitary  lascar  told 
off  for  night  duty  in  harbour, 
perhaps  a  youth  &esh  from  a 
forest     village,    would     stand 
motionless  in   the   shadows   of 
the  deck  listening  to  the  end- 
less drunken  gabble.    His  heart 
would  be  thumping  with  breath- 
less  awe   of  white    men:    the 
arbitrary    and    obstinate  men 
who    pursue     inflexibly    their 
incomprehensible      purposes, — 
beings  with  weird  intonations 
in   the   voice,   moved    by    un- 
accountable  feelings,   actuated 
by  inscrutable  motives. 


(7b  he  continued,) 
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A    SEASON    IN    SKYE. 


Our  lodge  stood  on  the 
curving  shore  of  a  good- sized 
bay,  hard  by  a  tidal  inlet  where 
the  principal  trout -stream  of 
the  property  mingles  its  peat- 
brown  waters  with  the  ocean 
brine.  From  the  drawing-room 
windows  is  a  wondrous  vista  of 
sea  and  mountain  and  moor; 
bold  promontories  tumbling 
headlong  into  the  waves,  the 
rooky  crests  of  distant  islets 
peeping  blue  above  the  horizon, 
and  across  the  waters  of  the 
Sound,  the  hills  of  Boss  and 
Sutherland,  range  upon  range, 
sharp  cut  against  the  dappled 
sky.  There  are  two  fair-sized 
islands  in  the  bay,  and  in  the 
channel  between  the  bigger  of 
the  two  and  the  mainland  a 
fringe  of  foaming  breakers  be- 
tokens one  of  the  hidden  reefs 
which  endanger  navigation  in 
these  northern  seas;  and  near 
it  a  flock  of  gulls  flecks  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  as  they  hover 
over  a  shoal  of  herring.  The 
shore  is  rimmed  with  low  clifiB 
of  black  columnar  basalt,  hol- 
lowed out  in  places  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  into  caves, 
where  rock-pigeons  and  various 
sea-birds  And  a  home.  And 
then,  what  a  glorious  sea! — 
blue,  sparkling,  deep,  and  splen- 
didly clear,  with  a  mighty 
wash  and  swell  set  in  motion 
by  the  Atlantic.  The  beach  is 
strewn  with  ddhria  from  the 
cliffs,  though  here  and  there 
a  golden  sand  -  patch  peeps 
through  the  dark  masses  of 
rock  and  boulders  which,  shell- 
incrusted  and  clothed  with  sea- 
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tangle,  are  piled  one  upon 
another  in  a  fashion  that  gives 
some  inkling  of  the  force  of 
wind  and  wave  in  these  tem- 
pestuous regions. 

One  of  these  patches  of  sand, 
half  a  mile  from  the  house, 
forms  the  principal  landing- 
place  whenever  the  sea  is 
sufficiently  smooth  to  enable 
the  boatmen  to  put  out  to  the 
little  steamer  which  forms  our 
chief  means  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  In 
the  Hebrides  one  seems,  as  it 
were,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
earth.  They  "march"  with 
Nowhere ;  and  their  isolation  is 
rendered  greater  by  the  storms 
which  beat  perpetually  on  their 
coasts. 

Just  now  the  sea  is  smooth 
on  the  surface,  but  there  is  a 
heavy  ground  -  swell  which 
breaks  rhythmically  on  the 
rock  -  bound  shore ;  and  the 
booming  of  the  surf,  now  dully 
moaning,  now  rising  to  a  loud 
resonant  roar  —  so  different 
from  the  feeble  plash  of  our 
southern  seas  —  can  be  heard 
on  these  still  summer  evenings 
miles  away.  The  steamer  has 
just  called,  and,  there  being  no 
roadway  to  the  landing-place, 
small  parties  of  villagers — ^men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls— can  be 
seen  toiling  painfully  up  the 
steep  path  from  the  sands  with 
enormous  burdens. 

It  is  a  lovely  evening,  and, 
though  the  clock  has  just 
struck  ten,  the  sunset  glow 
still  lingers  in  the  sky  over  the 
serrated  ridge  which  forms  the 
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horizon  to  the  north  -  west. 
Unwilling  to  go  in,  we  stroll 
down  to  the  shore  to  see  if 
there  are  any  sea-trout  in  the 
tiny  estuary  which  forms  the 
river's  mouth.  There  are  a  few 
small  ones  jumping  in  the  sea 
just  outside,  which  is  an  en- 
couraging sign,  but  they  will 
not  be  running  up  for  another 
week  or  two;  and,  though  we 
often  tried,  we  never  caught 
any  with  the  fly  in  the  salt 
water — nor  has  anybody  else, 
they  tell  us,  ever  succeeded  in 
doing  so  here.  In  other  places 
that  I  know  of  excellent  fish- 
ing is  to  be  got  in  sea  creeks 
and  pools  when  the  tide  is 
coming  in,  and  near  the  flood. 
Our  only  sport,  therefore,  for 
the  present  is  sea  and  loch  fish- 
ing. Four  miles  of  boggy  moor- 
land lie  between  us  and  the  best 
of  the  trout-lochs,  which  nestles 
at  the  base  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
2000  feet  in  height.  The  trout 
are  small,  few  of  them  over  half 
a  pound;  but  they  take  well, 
and  there  are  lots  of  them,  and 
our  baskets  are  easily  filled. 
There  is  no  boat,  so  we  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can,  fishing 
from  the  bank  or  paddling  in 
the  shallow  water.  Our  sur- 
roundings, treeless  and  barren, 
save  for  the  scanty  vesture  of 
grass  and  heather  upon  the  hill- 
sides, are  wild  and,  though  not 
strikingly  picturesque,  thor- 
oughly typical  of  the  country. 
From  the  crags  high  above  us 
come  the  dismal  croakings  of  a 
couple  of  ravens ;  and  they  have 
for  company  three  gulls  that 
for  some  unaccountable  reason 
have  forsaken  their  native  ele- 
ment for  the  mountain-tops.  A 
pair  of  kestrels  and  a  large 
falcon    are    circling   overhead, 


and  every  now  and  then  a 
stone  dislodged  by  a  browsing 
sheep  comes  clattering  down 
the  hillside.  A  couple  of 
weasels  on  a  neighbouring 
stone  -  heap  watch  my  pro- 
ceedmgs  with  evident  interest, 
displaying  a  boldness  that  is 
bom  of  the  security  which  all 
vermin  seem  to  enjoy  in  Skye. 
"  Hoodies,"  daws,  ravens,  mag- 
pies, carrion  crows,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  game  abound  all 
over  the  island ;  and  the  chough, 
which  is  now  growing  rare  in 
most  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  is  often  seen. 

Skye  weather  is  proverbially 
bad,  and  for  some  weeks  we 
had  little  opportunity  for 
pleasurable  sea-fishing ;  but  one 
bright  afternoon  we  launched 
the  boat  to  try  for  pollock,  or 
lythe  as  they  call  them  up 
here.  As  we  glided  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  won- 
drously  clear  water  we  peered 
down  into  its  many-coloured 
depths,  where  crayfish,  crabs 
of  various  kinds,  jellyfish,  and 
other  marine  monsters,  lay  or 
crawled  among  the  coral-like 
rocks,  festooned  with  sea-anem- 
ones and  dense  masses  of  sea- 
weed, whose  long  snaky  fronds, 
like  mermaids'  tresses,  waved 
gently  to  and  fro. 

Coasting  along  the  black 
oliflB  of  the. nearest  island,  the 
keeper  first  visited  his  lobster- 
pots  and  pulled  them  up  one 
by  one — only  to  find  that  their 
contents  had  been  rifled  by 
thievish  fishermen.  Presently 
a  vicious  "jug- jug"  on  my 
wife's  line  indicated  that  she 
had  hooked  something  heavy, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  furious 
struggles,  a  big  pollock  was 
hauled  in  and  gafied.     Another 
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and  another  followed,  till  we 
had  half-a-dozen  in  the  boat, 
and  then  they  suddenly  stopped 
taking.  At  the  end  of  the 
island  we  disturbed  a  sooty 
regiment  of  cormorants,  who 
were  standing  in  solemn  array 
on  a  projecting  mass  of  basalt ; 
and  the  round  back  of  a  whale 
was  espied  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  to  our  left,  causing  no 
little  excitement  in  the  boat. 
We  only  caught  two  more 
pollock,  and,  after  completing 
the  circuit  of  the  island,  rowed 
home. 

Next  day  we  had  our  first 
try  for  sea-trout.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  when  we  got 
up,  but  there  was  a  scent  of 
rain  in  the  air ;  and  lo  I  a  mighty 
change  in  our  little  stream, 
which  the  evening  before  had 
flowed  calm  and  placid  in  the 
long  pool  under  the  clifi*  above 
the  lodge,  but  was  now  rolling 
a  big  amber  flood  in  noise  and 
tumult  to  the  sea.  A  water- 
spout must  have  burst  over  the 
Storr  and  other  hills  around  its 
source;  and,  as  these  Skye  rivers 
fall  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
rise,  Sandy,  the  ghillie,  opines 
"  she'll  fush  fine "  in  the  after- 
noon. However,  we  did  not  do 
much  good  that  day,  though  I 
secured  a  beauty  just  under  2 
lb.  in  the  evening;  but  if  the 
fish  were  not  on  the  feed,  the 
midges  were — indeed,  their  ap- 
petites seldom  failed  towards 
dinner-time. 

We  got  a  few  sea-trout  next 
day,  but  they  were  not  running 
properly  yet,  though  we  could 
see  numbers  of  them,  with  an 
occasional  grilse,  jumping  at 
the  little  waterfall  above  the 
clifiF  pooL  A  week  later  the 
fishing  was  in  full  swing,  re- 


maining so  to  the  end  of 
September ;  and  I  got  fair 
sport,  and  caught  fresh -run 
silvery  fish  right  up  to  the 
close  of  the  season  on  the 
31st  October.  Our  bags  were 
never  large,  but,  considering 
that  the  summer  was  a  very 
dry  one,  and  the  sea -trout 
season  the  worst  on  record  in 
the  Hebrides,  we  had  no  cause 
to  complain.  Occasionally, 
when  the  rise  was  on,  one 
would  catch  six  or  eight  good 
fish  in  an  hour,  besides  losing 
as  many  more,  and  then  they 
would  stop  taking  altogether 
till  the  evening.  The  best  fun, 
perhaps,  was  fishing  in  quite 
low  water  with  small  flies  and 
light  tackle,  when  the  angler 
had  to  put  forth  his  best  skill 
and  employ  his  most  attractive 
lures;  and  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  it  was  nearly 
dark,  I  often  had  excellent 
sport.  He  is  a  good  fighter, 
the  sea-trout,  and,  though  his 
mouth  is  very  tender,  you  must 
hold  him  hard  if  you  want  to 
prevent  him  dancing  all  over 
the  pool  and  alarming  his 
friends,  whom  you  are  hoping 
to  capture  afterwards.  One 
fish,  which  I  hooked  in  a  small 
pool,  jumped  dean  out  of  the 
water  on  to  the  stones  in  his 
frantic  efibrts  to  get  free,  and 
was  secured,  with  my  wife's  aid, 
before  he  had  time  to  wriggle 
back  into  his  native  element. 

The  biggest  fish  ran  through, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river,  where,  however, 
they  did  not  take  so  well,  and 
rapidly  lost  condition.  There 
was  one  pool,  with  a  swift 
shallow  run  at  its  head,  and  a 
long  stretch  of  deep  smooth- 
flowing    water    below,    whioh 
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duok  that   oame    in   daily    at 
nightfall  from  the  sea  to  feed 
in     some    neighbouring    corn- 
fields.    As  we  walked   by  the 
beaoh,  and   across  some   fields 
where  a  herd  of  shaggy,  fierce- 
looking   Highland  cattle   were 
grazing,  we  caused  great  agita- 
tion in  the  multitudinous  bird- 
life  on  sea  and  shore  and  marsh. 
The  gulls  and  terns,  that  had 
been    reposing    peacefully    on 
the  rocks,  took  flight  seawards ; 
the      sandpipers,      redshanks, 
oyster  -  catchers,      and      other 
shore-birds   flew   piping  along 
the   margin   of    the  sea;    and 
the    cormorants    one    by    one 
became  alarmed.      Farther  on 
the    snipe    rose    squeaking    to 
right  and  left:    on  every  side 
was  heard  the  querulous  note 
of    the    curlew,    the    peewit's 
curious   cry,   and    the    whistle 
of  golden  plover.     Our  flighting 
was    not   very   successful   this 
evening,    as   the   duck   arrived 
late,  and  flew  so  low  that  we 
could  not  see  them,  though  we 
could  hear  the  swish  of   their 
wings    tantalisingly    near.       I 
bagged    a    fine    mallard,   who 
nearly  knocked    my  head    off^ 
as  he    plumped   down    to   the 
earth;     my     companions     got 
three  more,  we  had  four  snipe, 
et  voilh  tout!     As  we  walked 
home  through  the  fast-gather- 
ing   darkness,    an    old     heron 
flapped  up,  large  and  ghostly, 
under  our  feet,  and  disappeared 
in   the    gloom :    the   pale    disc 
of    the    moon,    just   appearing 
over  a  headland   to  the   east, 
faintly  tipped  the  waves  with 
silver,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
so  weird   and    eerie   that   one 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  super- 
stitious     imaginings     of     the 
natives. 


On  slack  days  I  found  a 
never-failing  source  of  amuse- 
ment in  watching  the  sea-birds 
from  the  grass  plot  in  front 
of  the  house  (it  bore  a  fine  crop 
of  hay,  but  was  always  called 
"the  lawn"),  which  com- 
manded an  excellent  view  of 
the  shore,  so  that  with  a  pair 
of  powerful  field-glasses,  in- 
dispensable to  the  would-be 
naturalist,  I  could  see  every- 
thing  that  was  going  on 
among  the  feathered  folk.  One 
morning  I  surprised  half-a- 
dozen  goosanders  swimming 
up  our  little  estuary.  They 
sheered  o£P  on  seeing  me,  pad- 
dling with  incredible  swiftness 
among  the  stones  along  the 
shore,  and  having  a  lively 
altercation  on  the  way  with 
a  big  skua,  who  appeared 
strongly  to  resent  their  in- 
trusion on  his  fishing-ground. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  shoal  of 
fish  in  the  bay,  for  a  flock  of 
gannets,  or  solan  geese,  were 
busily  occupied  in  wheeling 
about  in  huge  circles,  anon 
dropping  plummet-like  with  a 
loud  splash  and  unerring  aim 
into  the  sea ;  while  outside  the 
river  mouth  the  head  of  a 
seal  could  be  seen  bobbing  up 
and  down  on  the  waves,  diving  ^ 
and  reappearing  with  business- 
like regiilarity.  Later  on  he 
might  give  me  a  shot  with  the 
rifle,  but  he  is  quite  safe  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  can 
never  see  the  use  or  amuse- 
ment in  shooting  the  harmless 
and,  to  me,  quite  unnecessary 
seal.  I  do  not  need  his  oil  or 
blubber,  nor  will  his  hide,  as 
some  ladies  imagine,  furnish 
a  sealskin  jacket  for  my  wife. 
I  did  once  possess  a  pair  of 
sealskin  leggings,   but,   if  my 
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falls  to  my  companion's  gun. 
Following  the  bank  of  a  big 
burn  that  forms  the  maroh, 
we  pick  up  a  few  more  grouse, 
two  or  three  snipe,  and  a  couple 
of  golden  plover  out  of  a  big 
flock,  which  we  stalk  in  the 
old-fashioned  circular  method. 
In  a  hollow  beside  the  stream 
on  our  left  there  is  a  great 
screeching  and  tumult  of  birds. 
On  our  going  up  to  see  what  is 
the  matter,  a  fine  peregrine 
falcon,  hotly  pursued  by  two 
kestrels,  darts  by  so  close  that 
we  could  easily  have  shot  them, 
had  we  been  so  minded. 

After  lunch  our  steps  are 
turned  to  a  reedy  marsh,  mis- 
called a  loch,  which  has  a  most 
enchanting  situation  in  a  deep 
corrie  or  cirque  of  high  craggy 
hills,  almost  alpine  in  their 
boldness  of  form  and  outline. 
Emerging  from  a  grassy  glen 
a  rivulet  of  exquisitely  clear 
water  meanders  through  the 
marsh,  forming  in  places  holes 
and  pools  of  considerable  depth. 
There  are  plenty  of  snipe  and  a 
good  few  duck  and  teal,  but  we 
have  only  moderate  luck  with 
the  latter.  Part  of  the  marsh 
consists  of  quaking  bog  of  a 
most  alarming  character;  but  on 
being  assured  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe,  we  plunge  in,  and  finally 
emerge  plastered  with  rich  black 
mud  up  to  our  hips,  and  feeling 
doubtful  whether  ten  or  a  dozen 
snipe  are  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  the  trouble  and  mess, 
and — as  we  cannot  but  think — 
the  risk  we  have  encountered. 
Leaving  the  marsh,  we  shoot 
our  way  homewards  six  or  seven 
miles  across  the  moor,  doing  the 
last  hour  of  the  tramp  in  the 
dark. 

Our  next  long  day  was  in  the 


opposite  direction.  Climbing 
to  the  top  of  the  beallachy  or 
pass,  over  the  range  of  hills 
which  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
we  tried  a  big  tract  of  high 
ground  with  very  indifiFerent 
results.  If,  however,  the  sport 
was  poor  the  weather  was 
splendid,  and  we  had  gorgeous 
views,  at  one  time  eastwards 
over  the  channel  to  the  peaks 
of  Applecross,  the  imposing 
mass  of  Ben  Slioch  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  Looh 
Maree,  and  the  flat  expanse  of 
Sutherland  broken  by  a  few 
isolated  mountains ;  at  another, 
across  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Minch,  studded  with  rocky  islets 
of  curious  form,  some  of  them 
round  or  pointed,  others  flat 
like  natural  tables,  to  the  wild 
hills  of  Harris  and  the  long 
coast-line  of  the  Lews  melting 
away  in  the  northern  distance, 
while  below  us  the  ever-restless 
sea  could  be  heard,  and  occa- 
sionally seen,  as  its  waves  broke 
on  the  rock-bound  coast  and 
dark  foam-fringed  headlands — 
one  of  them  surmounted  by  an 
ancient  ruined  castla 

Descending  to  lower  ground, 
we  saw  less,  but  shot  more.  In 
the  afternoon,  satisfied  with  our 
modest  bag  of  twenty  -  three 
grouse  we  left  the  moor  to  try 
some  likely-looking  snipe-bogs. 
As  we  approached  the  first 
somewhat  incautiously,  three 
mallards  rose  just  out  of  shot, 
but  a  couple  of  teal  were  more 
confiding,  and  paid  the  penalty 
for  their  want  of  wariness. 
Eight  couple  of  snipe  and  a 
few  sundries  brought  the  bag 
up  to  forty -five  head,  and, 
being  persons  of  moderate  sport- 
ing ambitions,  we  climbed  into 
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thunder,  which  in  winter  al- 
ways impress  the  imagination 
with  a  peculiar  sense  of  awe. 
It  must  be  hard,  indeed,  to  re- 
tain one's  cheerfulness  through 
a  Hebridean  winter,  and  after 
experiencing  some  of  its  eccen- 
tricities one  can  no  longer  be 
surprised  at  the  oppressed  and 
careworn  demeanour  of  the 
inhabitants. 

During  one  of  these  storms 
I  took  a  walk  along  the 
grandest  part  of  the  coast, 
where  the  pliffs  rose  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  in  tall  vertical  columns  of 
black  basalt  similar  to  those  of 
the  celebrated  Fingal's  Cave  in 
Staffa.  Here,  however,  was  the 
additional  curious  phenomenon 
of  the  rock-pillars  rising  from  a 
foundation  of  tawny  sandstone 
with  horizontal  strata.  Crawl- 
ing on  my  stomach  for  fear  of 
the  wind,  I  looked  over  the 
edge  at  the  waves  far  below 
lashing  themselves  into  foam 
against  the  rocks  with  impotent 
fury.  One  tall  column,  de- 
tached from  the  main  mass, 
was  festooned  about  its  base 
with  blue  -  rocks,  sea  -  swal- 
lows, and  kittiwakes,  shelter- 
ing themselves  from  the  blast : 
only  the  gannets  braved  the 
storm,  and  never  ceased  wheel- 
ing round  and  round  and  plung- 
ing unconcernedly  beneath  the 
troubled  surface  of  the  water, 
while  the  cries  of  the  seamews 
blended  harmoniously  enough 
with  the  wailing  of  the  wind. 
The  island  hillsides  were  half- 
obscured  by  driving  storms  of 
sleet  and  rain ;  and  dense  cloud- 
masses,  heavy  with  coming 
snow,  hung  like  a  leaden  pall 
over  the    peaks    of    Torridon. 


Not  a  very  attractive  scene, 
you  may  say,  yet  its  very  wild- 
ness  and  desolation,  so  char- 
acteristic of  this  melancholy 
tempest-beaten  isle,  fascinated 
me  in  spite  of  its  utter  dreari- 
ness. 

The  elements  continuing  un- 
propitious,  the  problem  of  how 
we  were  to  make  our  escape 
began  to  occupy  our  minds. 
The  thunder  of  the  surf  was  a 
perpetual  reminder  in  our  ears 
that  retreat  by  sea  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  road 
across  the  beallachy  which  rose 
nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea, 
was  already  pretty  deep  in 
snow,  and  any  further  fall 
would  render  it  quite  impass- 
abla  More  than  a  week 
elapsed  before  the  weather 
moderated;  but  finally  a  rare 
succession  of  three  fine  davs 
enabled  us  to  undertake  the 
long  drive  over  the  hills  to 
Portree,  which  we  reached  two 
hours  after  nightfall.  The  boat 
for  the  south  left  before  day- 
break, and  we  had  steamed 
some  distance  down  the  channel 
before  the  dawn  came  up  slowly 
over  the  Raasay  hills  and  faintly 
illuminated  the  gaunt  forms  of 
the  Coolin  towering  darkly  on 
our  right.  At  Kyle  of  Loch 
Alsh  we  qmtted  the  steamer, 
not  caring  to  face  the  stretch 
of  stormy  water  that  lay  be- 
tween us  and  Mallaig ;  and,  as 
the  train  wound  round  the 
shores  of  Loch  Carron,  we 
had  our  last  distant  peeps  of 
Skye,  its  bold  peaks  and  bleak 
moorlands,  its  rocky  coasts  and 
clifiF- encircled  bays,  which  to 
us  were  henceforth  to  be  no 
more  than  a  memory. 

Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield. 
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EPISODES    IN    THE    ADVENTURES    OF    M.    D  HARICOT. 

(TramkUed  from  the  original  French  by  J,  Storer  Clouston.) 


THE    MONSIEUR    MEETS    MR    LUMMR    AND     ENGAGES    A    VALET. 


"  Oa  Earth  men  style  him  '  Richard,' 
Bat  the  Gods  hail  him  '  Dick ! ' " 

—An  English  Poet  (fldapUd). 


"  A  FRIEND  in  need,"  say  the 
English,  "is  a  friend  indeed." 

And  who  could  be  more  in 
need  of  a  friend  than  I  at  that 
moment  ?  It  was  like  the  roll- 
ing up  of  London  fog -banks, 
and  the  smile  of  the  sun  peep- 
ing through  at  last.  No  longer 
was  I  quite  alone  in  my  exile. 
If  you  have  ever  wandered 
solitary  through  an  unknown 
city,  listened  to  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  to  none  other, 
eaten  alien  viands,  fallen  into 
strange  misadventures ;  and  all 
without  a  single  friendly  ear  to 
confide  your  troubles  to,  you 
will  sympathise  with  the  joyous 
swelling  of  my  heart  as  I  faced 
my  barrister  at  that  luncheon. 

And  he,  I  assure  you,  was  a 
very  changed  person  from  the 
indifferent  Englishman  of  the 
journey.  The  good  heart  was 
showing  through ;  still  obscured 
though  it  was  by  the  self-con- 
tained manner  and  the  rem- 
nants of  that  suspicion  with 
which  every  Briton  is  taught 
to  regard  the  insinuating  Euro- 
pean. 

I  have  already  given  you  a 
sketch  of  his  exterior:  the 
smooth  fair  hair,  the  ruddy 
cheek,  the  clear  eye,  and,  I 
should  add,  the  compressed  and 
resolute  mouth ;  also,  not  least, 


the  admirable  fit  of  his  gar- 
ments. Now  I  can  till  in  the 
picture.  Name,  to  begin  with, 
Bichard  Shafthead,  younger  son 
of  honest  Conservative  baronet ; 
elder  brother  provided  with  an 
income,  I  gather, — Dick  with 
injunctions  to  earn  one.  Hence 
attendance  at  Courts  of  Justice, 
a  respectable  gravity  of  apparel, 
and  that  compression  of  the 
lips.  In  speech,  courteous  upon 
a  slight  acquaintance,  though 
without  any  excessive  anxiety 
to  please ;  on  greater  intimacy, 
very  much  to  the  point,  without 
regarding  much  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  audience.  Yet 
this  bluntness  was  tempered 
always  by  good-fellowship,  and 
sometimes  by  a  smile;  and 
beneath  it  flowed,  deep  down, 
and  scarcely  ever  bubbling  into 
the  light  of  day,  a  stream  of 
sentiment  that  linked  him  with 
the  poetry  of  his  race.  My 
friend  Shafthead  would  have 
laughed  outright  had  you  told 
him  this.  Nevertheless,  this 
secret  is  the  skeleton  in  the 
respectable  English  cupboard. 
Your  John  Bull  is  an  edifice 
of  sentiment,  jealously  covered 
by  a  hoarding  on  which  are 
displayed  advertisements  of 
pills  and  other  practical  com- 
moditiea      It  is   his   one   fear 
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lest  any  one  should  discover  this 
preposterous  and  hideous  erec- 
tion is  not  the  real  building. 

Dick's  only  comment  on  the 
above  statement  would  prob- 
ably be  that  I  had  mixed  my 
metaphors  or  had  exceeded  at 
lunch.  But  he  is  shrewd 
enough  to  know  in  his  heart 
that  I  have  but  spoken  the 
truth,  even  though  my  meta- 
phors were  as  heterogeneous  as 
the  ark  of  Noah.  How  else  can 
you  explain  the  astonishing  con- 
trast between  those  who  write 
the  songs  of  England  and  those 
whose  industry  enables  them  to 
recompense  the  singers  ? 

No  doubt  there  is  a  notice- 
able difference  between  the  Poet 
and  the  People  in  every  land 
and  every  race,  but  in  England 
it  is  so  staggering.  The  hair 
of  the  English  poet  is  so  very 
long,  his  eye  so  very  frenzied, 
his  verse  so  steeped  in  emotion, 
so  buoyed  by  melody.  Even 
his  prose  appeals  to  the  heart 
rather  than  to  the  head. 
Thackeray  weeps  as  he  writes 
of  good  women,  Scott  blushes 
as  he  writes  of  bad.  No  one  is 
cynical  but  the  villains.  The 
heroines  are  all  pure  as  the  best 
cocoa. 

Then  look  at  the  check  suits 
and  the  stony  eyes  of  Mr 
Cook's  prot4g4s.  Do  they 
understand  what  Tennyson  has 
written  for  them  ?  If  not,  why 
do  they  pay  for  it  ? 

John  Bull  and  John  Milton ; 
William  Bull  and  William 
Shakespeare;  Lord  Bull  and 
Lord  Byron ;  Charles  Bull  and 
Charles  Dickens, — how  are  these 
couples  related?  By  this  re- 
ligious, moral,  sentimental 
stream :  welling  in  one ;  hidden 


in  another  under  ten  tons  of 
shyness  and  roast  beef;  a  tor- 
rent here ;  a  trickle  there,  some- 
times  almost  dry  in  a  dusty 
season.     That  is  how. 

Does  Dick  again  recommend 
teetotalism  as  a  cure  for  these 
speculations?  Come  with  me 
to  your  rooms,  my  friend,  and 
let  us  glance  through  your 
library. 

I  take  up  a  volume  of  Shake- 
speare, and  find  it  contains  the 
sonnets. 

"  Ah  I  Shakespeare's  son- 
nets," I  say  with  an  air  of 
patronage  towards  that  emi- 
nent poet.     "You  know  them?" 

"  Used  to  know  'em  a  littla" 

He  is  giving  me  another 
taste  of  that  characteristic 
British  stare.  Evidently  he 
is  offended  by  my  tone,  and 
will  fall  an  easy  victim  to  my 
next  mova 

"  They  are  much  overrated," 
I  say,  putting  the  book  away. 

"You  should  write  to  the 
'Times'  about  it,"  he  replies 
sarcastically;  and  then  adds 
with  conviction,  "They  are 
about  the  finest  things  in 
English." 

"Yet  no  Englishman  readfe 
them,"  I  remarked  lightly. 

"  I  used  to  know  half-a-dozen 
of  'em  by  heart,"  he  retorts.  . 

Half-a-dozen  of  those  mir- 
acles of  sensuous  fiction  off  by 
heart  I  Prosaic  Briton  I  I  do 
not  say  this  aloud,  but  take 
next  the  songs  of  Kipling,  and 
profess  not  to  understand  one 
of  these.  To  convince  me  it 
is  not  mere  nonsense  he  reads 
and  expounds.  He  has  been 
round  the  world  and  shot  wild 
beasts  on  the  veldt  and  in  the 
jungle,    and    can    explain    al- 
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either  you  lie  and  are  a  knave 
or  tell  the  truth  and  are  a  fool), 
he  asked — 

"What  are  you  going  to  do 
now  ?  " 

"That  depends  upon  your 
advice,"  I  replied ;  "  what  is 
my  danger?  How  wise  is  it 
to  move  freely  in  this  country?" 
"There  is  no  danger  at  all 
if  it  is  only  a  political  ofTence," 
he  answered.  "Unless  you've 
been  picking  pockets  or  doing 
anything  else  as  well." 

I  assured  him  I  had  not,  and 
he  promised  to  inquire  into  the 
case  and  give  me  a  full  assur- 
ance on  the  next  morning. 

"And  now,"  I  said,  "tell  me, 
my  friend,  how  to  live  as  an 
Englishman.  I  do  not  mean 
to  adopt  the  English  mind,  the 
English  sentiment,  but  only  to 
move  in  your  world,  so  long 
as  I  must  live  in  it.  I  want  to 
see,  I  want  to  hear,  I  want  to 
record  my  impressions  and  my 
adventures.  As  the  time  is 
not  ripe  to  wield  the  sword, 
I  shall  wield  the  eyes  and  the 
pen.  Also,  I  shall  doubtless 
fall  in  love,  and  I  should  like 
to  hunt  a  fox  and  shoot  a 
pheasant." 

We  laughed  together  at  this 
progranmie;  in  brief,  we  made 
a  good  beginning. 

That  afternoon  we  set  out 
together  to  look  for  suitable 
apartments  for  myself,  and 
by  a  happy  chance  we  had 
hardly  gone  a  hundred  paces 
before  we  spied  a  gentleman 
approaching  us,  whom  Shaft- 
head  declared  to  be  a  venerable 
authority  on  London  life ;  also 
a  cousin  of  his  own. 

"But  will  he  not  be  busy?" 
I  inquired. 


"  Young  devil,"  answered 
Shafthead,  "it  will  serve  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief  for 
an  hour  or  two." 

Thereupon  I  was  presented 
to  Mr  Teddy  Lumme,  a  young 
gentleman  of  small  stature, 
with  a  small,  cheerful,  clean- 
shaven dark  face,  and  a  large 
hat  that  sloped  backwards  and 
sideways  towards  a  large  collar. 
His  elbows  moved  as  though  he 
were  driving  a  cab,  his  boots 
shone  brightly  enough  to  serve 
for  mirrors,  his  morning  coat 
was  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
"  pink  "  of  a  huntsman,  a  large 
mass  of  variegated  silk  was 
fastened  beneath  his  collar  by 
a  neat  pearl  pin;  in  a  word, 
he  belonged  to  a  type  that  is 
universal,  yet  this  specimen 
was  immistakably  English.  In 
age,  I  learned  afterwards,  he 
was  just  twenty -five,  eman- 
cipated for  little  more  than  a 
year  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  still  enjoying  the 
relief  from  the  rigorous  rules 
of  that  institution. 

No  accusation  of  reticence  to 
be  made  against  Mr  Lumme! 
He  talked  all  the  time,  cheer- 
fully and  artlessly. 

"  You  want  rooms  ?  "  he  said, 
"  Quelle  chose  ?  I  mean,  don't 
you  know,  what  kind  ?  I  don't 
know  much  French,  I'm  afraid. 
Oh,  you  talk  English.  Devilish 
glad  to  hear  it.  I  say,  Dick, 
you  remember  that  girl  I  told 
you  of?  Well,  it's  just  as  I 
said.  I  knew,  damn  it  alL 
What  do  you  want  to  give  ? " 
(This  to  me.)  "You  don't 
care  much?  That  simplifies 
matters." 

In  this  strain  Mr  Lumme 
entertained    us    on    our   way. 
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flection.  "That's  the  kind  of 
article  you  require,  I  suppose. 
If  you  get  'em  too  moral,  there's 
apt  to  be  a  screw  loose  some- 
where ;  and  if  you  get  'em  the 
other  way,  the  spoons  go.  Well, 
I  can't  promise,  but  I'll  do  my 
best." 

So  this  amiable  young  man 
departed,  and  I,  to  pass  the  , 
time,  walked  into  Piccadilly, 
and  there  took  my  seat  upon 
the  top  of  an  omnibus  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine  and  be  for  a  time 
a  spectator  of  the  life  in  the 
streets.  To  obtain  a  better 
view  I  sat  down  on  the  front 
bench  close  to  the  driver's 
elbow,  and  we  had  not  gone 
very  far  before  this  individual 
turned  to  me  and  remarked 
with  a  cordiality  that  pleased 
me  infinitely  and  a  perspicacity 
that  astonished  me — 

"  Been  long  in  London,  sir  ?  " 

"You  perceive  that  I  am  a 
stranger,  then?"   I  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  as  he 
cracked  his  whip  and  drove  his 
lumbering  coach  straight  at  an 
orifice  between  two  cabs  just 
wide  enough,  it  seemed  to  me, 
for  a  wheelbarow,  "I'm  a 
observer,  I  am.  When  I  sees 
that  speckled  tie  droopin'  from 
a  collar  of  unknown  horigin, 
and  them  rum  kind  of  boots, 
I  says  to  myself,  *A  Rooshian, 
for  'alf  a  sovereign. '  Come  from 
Rooshia,  sir  ?  " 

The  man's  naivete  delighted 
me. 

"I  belong  to  an  allied  Power," 
I  replied,  wondering  if  his  power 
of  observation  would  enable 
him  to  decide  my  nationality 
now. 

He  seemed  to  debate  the 
question   as,   with    an   apropos 


greeting  to  each  cabman,  his 
'bus  bumped  them  to  the  side 
and  sailed  down  the  middle  of 
the  street. 

"Native  o'  Manchuria,  per- 
haps?" he  hazarded. 

"Not  quite.     Try  again." 

"  Siberia  ?  "  he  suggested 
next. 

Seeing  that  either  his  im- 
agination or  my  appearance 
confined  his  speculations  to 
Asia,  I  told  him  forthwith 
that  I  was  French. 

"French?"  he  said.  "Well 
now,  sir,  I'm  surprised  to  'ear 
it.  If  you'll  excuse  me  say- 
ing so,  you  don't  look  like  no 
Frenchman." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  always  thought  they  was 
little  chaps,  no  bigger  than  a 
monkey.  Why,  you're  as  tall 
as  most  Englishmen." 

Considering  that  my  friend 
could  not  possibly  have  meas- 
ured more  than  five  feet  two 
inches,  and  that  I  am  five 
feet  nine  in  my  socks,  I  was 
highly  diverted  by  this. 

"Have  you  seen  many 
Frenchmen?"  I  asked  him. 

"I  knew  one  once,"  he  re- 
plied after  a  minute  or  two's 
thought  and  a  brief  interrup- 
tion to  invite  some  ladies  on 
the  pavement  to  enter  his  'bus. 
"He  was  a  waiter  at  the 
Bull's  'Bad,  'Ighbury.  I  drove 
a  bus  that  way  then,  and 
there  was  a  young  lady  served 
in  the  bar  him  and  me  was 
sweet  on.  Nasty,  greasy  little 
man  he  was — ^meaning  no  re- 
flection on  you,  sir.  They 
couldn't  make  out  where  the 
fresh  butter  went;  and  when 
he  left — which  he  'ad  to,  for 
kissin'  the    missus    when    she 
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drivin'  one  'orse  in  a  cab,  which 
was  the  only  thing  left." 

He  paused,  and  then  shaking 
his  head  with  an  air  of  senti- 
ment, continued — 

"  Wonderful  'ow  sensitive  he 
is,  sir.  He  wouldn't  part  with 
that  there  hopera-'at,  not  if  you 
gave  'im  five  'undred  pounds ; 
yet  he  can't  abear  to  'ear  it 
chipped,  not  except  in  a  kind 
o'  delicate  way  same  as  I  did 
just  now.  You  'card  me,  sir? 
*  Hopera-'ats  is  scarce,'  says  I ; 
but  I  dursn't  sail  closer  to  the 
wind  nor  that.  'E'd  say,  *  'Old 
your  jaw,  Halfred,'  or"^  words 
to  that  effec',  quick  enough. 
Comes  o'  bein'  bred  too  fine  for 
the  job,  I  tells  him  often:  I 
says  it  to  'im  straight,  sir, — 
'Comes  o*  bein'  bred  too  fine 
for  the  job,'  says  I." 

At  this  point  my  friend's 
attention  was  called  from  the 
dramatic  history  of  his  fellow- 
driver  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
common  profession,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying 
more  attentively  this  entertain- 
ing specimen  of  the  Cockney. 

He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
very  short  man,  from  thirty  to 
thirty  -  five  years  of  age  I 
judged,  red-cheeked  and  snub- 
nosed,  with  a  bright  cheerful 
eye,  and  the  most  friendly  and 
patronising  manner.  Yet  he 
was  perfectly  respectful  and 
civil,  despite  his  knowledge  of 
my  unfortunate  nationality. 
In  fact  it  seemed  his  object  to 
place  me  as  far  as  possible  at 
my  ease,  and  enable  me  to  for- 
get for  a  space  the  blot  upon 
my  origin. 

"There's  some  quite  clever 
Frenchmen,  I've  'card  tell," 
he  said  presently — "  that  there 
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'ydrophobia  man,  and  Napoleon 
Bonyparty  in  his  way  too,  I 
suppose,  though  we  don't  think 
so  much  o'  'im  over  'ere." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  I 
said. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  explained, 
"we  believes  in  a  man  havin' 
his  fair  share  of  what's  goin'. 
Like  as  if  me  and  a  friend 
goes  inter  a  public-'ouse,  and 
another  gentleman  he  comes 
in  and  he  says,  'What's  it 
going  to  be  this  time?'  or 
'Name  your  gargle,  gents,'  or 
words  to  some  such  efiec' ;  and 
we  says,  'Right  you  are,  ole 
man,'  and  'as  a  drink  at  his 
expense.  Now  it  wouldn't  be 
fair  if  I  says  to  the  young 
lady,  'I'll  'ave  a  'ole  bottle  of 
Scotch  whisky,  miss,  and  what 
I  can't  drink  I'll  take  'ome  in  a 
noospaper,'  and  I  leaves  'im  to 
pay  for  all  that ;  would  it,  sir  ? 
Well,  that's  what  Bonyparty 
done;  'e  tried  to  get  more  nor 
his  share  o'  what  was  goin'  in 
Europa  Not  that  it  effects  us 
much,  we  bein'  able  to  take 
care  of  ourselves ;  bub  we  don't 
like  to  see  it,  sir.     That's  'ow 

it   IS. 

All  this  time  we  had  been 
going  eastwards  into  the  City 
of  London,  and  now  we  were 
arrived  at  the  most  extra- 
ordinary scene  of  confusion 
you  can  possibly  imagina  I 
should  be  afraid  to  say  how 
many  'buses  and  cabs  were 
struggling  and  surging  in  a 
small  open  space  at  the  junc- 
tion of  several  streets.  Foot- 
passengers  in  hundreds  hustled 
along  the  pavements  or  dodged 
between  the  horses,  and,  im- 
movable in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
inevitable  policeman  appeared 
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actually  to  be  sifting  this  mob 
according  to  some  mysterious 
scheme. 

"  Cheer  'o ! "  cried  my  friend 
upon  the  box.  "  'Ow's  the  price 
o'  lime  juice  this  morning? 

"  That  there's  what  we  calls 
the  Bank,  sir,  where  the  Queen 
keeps  'er  money,  and  the 
Rothschilds  and  the  like  o' 
them;  guarded  by  seven  'un- 
dred  of  the  flower  o'  the  British 
army  it  is,  the  hofficer  bein' 
hinvariably  a  millionaire  'is- 
self,  in  case  he's  tempted  to 
steaL  Garn  yerself,  and  git  yer 
face  syringed  with  a  fire-'osel 
You  can't  clean  it  no  'ow  else. 

"The  'andsome  hedifice  to 
your  right,  sir,  is  the  Mansion 
'Ouse;  not  the  station  of  that 
name,  but  the  'ome  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Kind  o'  Governor  of 
the  city,  'e  is.  'As  a  hextra- 
ordinary  show  of  'is  own  on 
takin'  the  hoath  of  hoffice. 
People  comes  all  the  way  from 
Halgiers  and  San  Francisco  to 
see  it.  Camels  and  'orses  got 
up  like  chargers  of  the  holden 
times,  and  men  disguised  so  as 
their  own  girls  wouldn't  know 
'em.  Representing  hart,  hin- 
dustries,  and  hempire,  that's 
their  game. 

"  Pleeceman,  them  there 
bloomin'  whiskers  of  yours 
will  get  mowed  oflF  by  a  four- 
wheel  cab  some  day,  and  then 
'ow'U  you  look?  Too  bloomin' 
funny,  am  I  ?  More'n  them 
whiskers  is,  hinterfering  with 
the  traffic  like  that. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  'as  a  rest  'ere 
for  a  few  minutes;  we  ain't 
near  at  the  end  yet  though." 

I  shall  leave  it  to  your  judg- 
ment to  guess  which  of  these 
remarks  were  addressed  to  me, 


and  which  to  various  of  his 
countrymen  in  this  vortex  of 
wheels  and  human  beings.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  now  sat  at 
ease  in  a  quieter  street  (though, 
my  faith !  no  street  in  this  city 
of  London  but  would  seem  busy 
in  most  towns),  apparently  de- 
liberating what  topic  to  enter 
upon  next.  I  say  apparently 
deliberating,  but  on  further 
acquaintance  with  my  good 
"Halfred,"  as  he  called  him- 
self (the  aspirated  form  of 
"Alfred"  used  by  the  Cock- 
ney, Alfred  being  the  name 
of  England's  famous  monarch), 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  mind  never  was  known  to 
go  through  any  such  process. 
What  came  first  into  his  head 
flew  straight  to  his  tongue,  till 
by  constant  use  that  organ  had 
got  into  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  like  the  tongue  of 
a  toy  mandarin  that  waggles 
for  five  minutes  if  you  move 
him  ever  so  gently.  In  a  word, 
"Halfred"  was  an  inveterate 
chatterbox.  Even  had  I  been 
that  very  compatriot  of  mine 
who  had  so  deeply  and,  I  could 
not  but  admit,  so  justly  roused 
his  ire,  he  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  chattered  just  as  hard. 

By  the  time  we  were  under 
way  again  and  threading  the 
eastern  alleys  of  the  city, — for 
they  are  called  streets  only 
by  courtesy, — his  tongue  had 
started  too,  and  he  was  talk- 
ing just  as  hard  as  ever.  Now, 
however,  his  conversation  took 
a  more  reminiscent  and  a  more 
personal  turn,  and  this  led  to 
such  surprising  consequences 
that  I  shall  keep  the  last 
half  of  our  journey  together 
for  a  separate  chapter. 
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" Tour  valet?    Pardon ;  I  thought  he  had  come  to  measare  the  gas ! "— Hbrculc  d'Bnviujb. 


Out  of  the  limits  of  this  city 
of  London  we  drove  into  the 
beginnings  of  the  East.  Not 
the  Orient  of  the  poet  and  the 
traveller,  the  land  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  nights,  but  the 
miles  and  miles  of  brick  where 
some  millions  of  Londoners  pass 
an  existence  that  ages  one  to 
think  of.  Picture  to  yourself 
a  life  more  desolate  of  joys 
than  the  Arctic,  more  crowded 
with  fellow-animals  than  any 
ant-heap,  uglier  than  the  Great 
Desert,  as  poor  and  as  diseased 
as  Job.  Not  even  the  wealthy 
there  to  gossip  about  and  gape 
at,  no  great  house  to  envy  and 
admire,  no  glitter  anywhere  to 
distract,  except  in  the  music- 
halls  of  an  evening.  Yet  they 
work  on,  and  do  not  hang  them- 
selves— poor  devils  ! 

But  I  grow  serious  where  I  had 
set  out  to  be  gay,  and  thought- 
ful when  you  are  asking  for  a 
somersault.  Worse  still,  I  am 
solemn,  sitting  at  the  elbow  of 
my  cheerful  Halfred. 

That  genial  driver  of  the 
omnibus  was  not  one  whit  de- 
pressed upon  coming  into  this 
region;  nor,  to  tell  the  truth, 
was  I  that  afternoon,  for  I  could 
not  see  the  backward  parts,  but 
only  the  wide  main  road,  very 
airy  after  the  lanes  of  the  city, 
and  crowded  with  quite  a  differ- 
ent population.  No  longer  the 
business  man  with  shining  hat, 
hands  in  pocket,  quick  step,  and 
anxious  face ;  no  longer  the 
well-dressed  woman    hurrying 


likewise  through  the  throng 
no  longer  the  jingUng  ban- 
som;  but  instead  the  com- 
patriot of  the  prophets,  the 
costermonger  with  his  barrow, 
the  residue  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  the  pipe  of  the  British 
workman.  Wains  of  hay  in  the 
midst  of  the  road,  drays  and 
lorries  and  an  occasional  omni- 
bus jolting  at  the  sides, — to  be 
sure  there  was  life  enough  to 
look  at. 

As  to  my  friend,  his  talk 
began  to  turn  more  upon  his 
own  private  affairs.  Appar- 
ently there  was  less  around  to 
catch  his  attention,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  he  had  to  talk,  and 
so  spoke  of  himself.  As  I  sat 
on  the  top  of  that  'bus  listening 
with  continuous  amusement  to 
his  candid  reminiscences  or  nai'f 
philosophy,  I  studied  him  more 
attentively  than  ever,  for,  as 
you  shall  presently  hear,  I  had 
more  reason.  His  dress  I 
noticed  was  neat  beyond  the 
average  of  drivers :  a  coat  of 
box-cloth,  once  light  yellow, 
now  of  various  shades,  but  still 
quite  respectable;  a  felt  hat 
with  a  flat  top,  glazed  to 
throw  off  the  rain ;  a  coloured 
scarf  around  his  neck,  whether 
concealing  a  collar  or  not  I 
could  not  say;  and  something 
round  his  knees  that  might 
once  have  been  a  rug  or  a 
horse-cloth,  or  even  a  piece 
of  carpet. 

"  Yus,"  said  Halfred  medita- 
tively, as  he  cracked  his  whip 
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in  packing  shirts;  in  varnish- 
ing boots ;  in  all  the  niceties  of 
your  old  profession ;  are  you 
not?  You  would  do  credit  to 
a  gentleman  if  he  should 
engage  you?" 

Halfred  looked  at  me  sharply, 
with  a  true  Cockney's  suspicion 
of  what  he  feared  might  be 
"  chaif." 

"  You  ain't  a  pulling  my  leg, 
sir?"  he  inquired  guardedly. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  tak- 
ing your  hand,  as  an  honest 
and  experienced  valet,  Hal- 
fred." 

"You  knows  of  a  gentleman 
as  wants  one  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  do,"  I  answered  with  con- 
viction. 

"  It  ain't  yourself,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  said  I. 

"  Blimy  I "  exclaimed  Halfred 
in  an  audible  aside. 

"  What  about  references  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  Oh,  references ;  yes.  I  sup- 
pose you  had  better  have  some 
references,"  I  replied;  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  not 
thought  of  them  before. 

He  rubbed  his  chin  with  the 
back  of  his  hand  and  screwed 
his  rosy  face  into  a  delibera- 
tive  expression,  whUe  his  eyes 
twinkled  cheerfully. 

"I  don't  mind  'aving  a  go 
at  the  job,"  he  remarked,  after 
a  couple  of  minutes'  reflection. 

"Apply  this  evenmg,"  I  said. 
"  Bring  a  reference  if  you  have 
one,  and  I  shall  engage  you, 
Halfred  I " 

For  the  rest  of  our  journey 
together  his  gratitude  and 
pleasure,  his  curiosity,  and  his 
qualms  as  to  how  much  he 
remembered  and  how  much  he 
had  forgotten    of    a    man-ser- 


vant's duties,  delighted  me  still 
further,  and  made  me  con- 
gratulate myself  upon  my  dis- 
crimination and  judgment.  We 
parted  company  among  the 
docks  and  shipping  of  the  very 
far  East  of  London,  and  after 
rambling  for  a  time  by  the 
busy  wharves  and  breezy  har- 
bour basins,  and  marvelling 
again  at  the  vastness  and 
variety  of  this  city,  I  mounted 
another  omnibus  and  drove 
back  to  my  rooms. 

"  A  man  to  see  you,  sir,"  said 
the  maid. 

Could  it  be  Halfred  already  ? 
No.  It  was  a  very  different 
individual;  a  tall  and  stately 
man,  with  a  prim  mouth  and 
an  eye  of  unfathomable  dis- 
cretion. He  stood  in  an  atti- 
tude denoting  at  once  respect 
for  me  and  esteem  for  himself, 
and  followed  me  to  my  room 
upon  a  gently  creaking  boot. 

"Well,"  said  I,  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  he  came  to  col- 
lect a  tax  or  induce  me  to  order 
a  coffin,  "what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

"Mr  Lumme,  sir,"  said  he 
in  a  mincing  voice,  "has  in- 
formed me  that  you  was  re- 
quiring a  man-servant.  En- 
closed you  will  find  Mr  Lumme's 
recommendation." 

He  handed  me  a  letter  which 
ran  as  follows : — 

"Dear  Monsieur, — I  have 
found  the  very  man  you  want. 
He  was  valet  to  Lord  Pluck- 
ham  for  five  years,  and  could 
not  have  learned  more  from 
any  one.  Pluckham  was  very 
particular  as  to  dress,  and  had 
many  affairs  requiring  a  dis- 
creet   servant.      He    only   left 
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and  prospeos  have  always  been 
such  that,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
I  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  practising." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  "that 
you  won't  suit  me.  Mingle.  It 
is  my  amusement  to  keep  a 
private  omnibus." 

"Oh,  private ! "  said  Mr  Min- 
gle, as  though  that  might  make 
a  difference. 

But  quickly  I  added — 

"It  is  painted  and  upholstered 
just  like  the  others.  In  fact, 
I  buy  them  second-hand  when 
beyond  repair.  Also,  I  take 
poor  people  from  the  work- 
house for  a  drive.  And  you 
must  drive  it  in  all  weathers." 

That  was  the  end  of  Mr 
Mingle.  In  fact,  I  think  he  was 
glad  to  find  himself  safely  out 
of  my  room  again ;  and  what  he 
thought  of  my  tastes,  and  even 
of  my  sanity,  I  think  I  can 
guess. 

That  evening  my  friend 
Halfred  appeared,  bringing  a 
testimonial  to  his  honesty  and 
sobriety  from  the  proprietor  of 
the  stables,  and  a  brief  line  of 
eulogy  from  the  officer  who 
collected  the  pence  and  sup- 
plied the  tickets  upon  his  own 
'bus.  This  last  certificate  ran 
thus — I  give  it  exactly  as  it 
stood : — 

"certtifieng  alfred  Winkes  is 
1  of  The  best  obligging  and 
You  will  find  him  kind  to 
animils  yours  sinseerly 

"  P.  WiDDUP." 

As  Halfred  explained  to  me, 
this  was  entirely  unsolicited, 
and  Mr  Widdup,  he  was  sure, 
would  feel  hurt  if  he  learned 


that    it    had    not    been    pre- 
sented. 

"You  can  tell  him,"  I  said, 
"that  it  has  secured  the 
situation  for  you." 

I  had  just  told  him  that  I 
should  expect  him  to  begin 
his  duties  upon  the  following 
morning,  and  he  was  inspect- 
ing  my  apartment  with  an  air 
of  great  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion, when  there  came  a  knock 
upon  the  door,  and  in  walked 
Mr  Teddy  Lumme  himself.  He 
was  iD  evening  dress,  covered 
by  the  most  recent  design  in 
topcoats  and  the  most  spotless 
of  white  scarves.  On  his  head 
he  wore  a  large  opera-hat 
tilted  at  the  same  angle,  and 
on  his  feet  small  and  shiny 
boots. 

" Hullo  1"  said  he,  "sorry; 
am  I  interrupting?  Came  to 
see  if  you'd  booked  Mingle.  I 
suppose  you  have." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  my 
friend,  for  your  trouble."  I 
replied  with  an  earnestness 
proportionate  to  my  feeling  of 
compunction.  "  Mingle  was 
indeed  admirable,  exquisite. 
In  fact  he  was  perjpect  in  every 
respect  save  ona" 

"  What's  that  ?  "  said  Teddy, 
looking  a  little  surprised. 

"He  could  not  drive  an 
omnibus." 

I  am  afraid  my  friend  Teddy 
thought  that  I  was  joking. 
He  certainly  seemed  to  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  reply  to 
this.  Then  an  explanation 
struck  him. 

"You  mean  what  we  call  a 
coach,"  he  said.  "Thing  with 
four  horses  and  a  toot-toot- 
toot  business  —  post -horn  we 
oaU  it,     What?" 
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"I  mean  an  omnibus,"  I 
replied.  "  The  elegant,  the 
fascinating  British  'bus.  And 
here  I  have  found  a  man 
who  can  drive  one.  This 
is  my  new  servant,  Halfred 
Winkes." 

Lumme  stared  at  him,  as 
well  he  might,  for  my  Halfred 
cut  a  very  different  figure  from 
the  grave,  polished,  quietly 
attired  Mingle.  To  produce 
the  very  best  impression  pos- 
sible he  had  dressed  himself  in  a 
suit  of  conspicuously  chequered 
cloth,  very  tight  in  the  leg  and 
wide  at  the  foot,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  very  bright  blue 
scarf  tightly  knotted  round  his 
neck.  In  his  button-hole  was 
an  artificial  tulip,  in  his  pocket 
a  wonderful  red  -  and  -  yellow 
handkerchief.  His  ruddy  face 
shone  so  brightly  that  I 
shrewdly  suspected  his  friend 
Widdup  had  scrubbed  it  with 
a  handful  of  straw,  and  he  held 
in  his  hand,  pressed  against  his 
breast,  the   same  shiny  water- 


proof hat  beneath  which  he 
drove  the  'bus. 

"  Left  your  last  place  long  ?  " 
asked  Lumme  of  this  appari- 
tion. 

"  Gave  'em  notice  this  arter- 
noon,  sir,"  said  Halfred. 

"  Who  were  you  with  ?  " 

"  London  General,"  replied 
Halfred. 

"A  London  general?"  said 
Teddy.  "  Sounds  all  right. 
He  gave  you  a  good  character, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  The  very  best,"  I  interposed. 

"Well,"  said  Lumme  dubi- 
ously, "I  hope  you'll  turn  out 
all  right  and  do  my  friend,  the 
Monsieur  here,  credit." 

As  he  turned  to  go  he  added 
to  me  aside — 

"  Rum-looking  chap  he  seems 
to  me.  Keep  an  eye  on  him 
I'd  advise  you.  Personally  I'd 
have  chosen  Mingle,  but  o' 
course  you  know  best.  Good 
night." 

And  I  was  left  with  the  faith- 
ful Halfred. 


IV. 


<( 


I  often  envy  the  snail.    Mon  Diea,  think  of  always  travelling  beneath  the  comfortable  roof  of 
one's  own  house  ! " — ytaxime  Argon. 


And  now  I  must  tell  you 
something  about  my  rooms, 
the  little  ledge  in  London  on 
which  I  rested  and  flapped  my 
wings  and  preened  my  feathers. 
The  door  of  the  house  rented  by 
Mr  and  Mrs  Titch,  and  disposed 
of  piecemeal  to  unmarried 
gentlemen,  looked  upon  a  very 
tiny  square  opening  off  a  busy 
street.  But  my  two  chambers 
were  at  the  back,  and  from 
their   windows  I  saw  nothing 


of  square  or  street  or  any  house 
at  all.  The  green  Hyde  Park 
with  its  trees  and  grass,  and 
the  wide  drive  where  carriages 
and  people  aired  themselves 
and  lingered,  that  was  what  I 
saw;  and  often  I  could  fancy 
myself  in  the  woods  and  the 
gardens  about  a  certain  house 
in  another  land,  and  then  I 
would  shut  my  eyes  and  let 
the  picture  grow  and  grow  till 
I  oould  hear  known  voices  and 
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look  upon  old  faces  that  per- 
haps I  should  never  again  hear 
or  see  in  any  other  fashion. 
Yes,  the  exile  may  be  very  gay, 
and  jingle  the  foreign  coins  in 
his  pocket,  and  whistle  the  airs 
of  alien  songs,  and  afterwards 
write  humorously  of  his  adven- 
tures; but  there  are  many 
moments  when  he  and  the 
canary  in  the  cage  are  very 
near  together. 

For  myself,  I  am  best,  my 
friends  say,  when  I  am  laugh- 
ing at  the  world  and  playing 
ing  somewhat  the  buffoon.  And 
of  course  I  am  naturally  anxious 
to  appear  at  my  best.  Besides, 
I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
think  this  world  is  an  affair  to 
be  treated  with  a  too  great 
gravity;  not  at  least  if  one 
can  help  it.  Frequently  it 
makes  itself  ridiculous  even  in 
the  partial  eyes  of  its  own 
inhabitants.  How  much  more 
frequently  if  one  could  sit  out- 
side— upon  a  passing  shower, 
for  instance — and  see  it  as  we 
look  upon  a  play  I  Ten  to  one, 
some  of  our  most  sententious 
friends  would  seem  no  different 
from  those  amusing  sparrows 
discussing  the  law  of  property 
in  a  breadcrumb,  or  from  my 
dog  playing  the  solemn  comedy 
of  the  buried  bone.  Therefore 
I  always  think  it  safer  to 
assume  that  there  is  some 
unseen  cynic,  some  creature 
in  the  fourth  dimension,  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder  as  I 
write  and  exclaiming  when 
I  grow  too  sensible,  "Oh,  the 
wise  fool ! " 

Yet,  for  all  this  excellent 
philosophy,  and  in  spite  of  a 
most  reasonable  desire  to  say 
those  things  that  are  instantly 


rewarded  by  a  smile,  rather 
than  those  an  audience  receives 
in  silence  and  perhaps  approves, 
perhaps  condemns, — despite  all 
this,  the  rubbing  of  the  world 
upon  a  set  of  nerves  does  not 
always  make  one  merry,  and 
in  this  humour  I  should  some- 
times like  to  perpetrate  a  seri- 
ous sentence. 

If  ever  I  succumb  in  this 
temptation  of  the  writer's 
Devil,  please  turn  the  page, 
and  do  not  linger  over  the 
indiscretion. 

Therefore  I  shall  pass  quickly 
over  the  thin  ice  of  sentiment, 
the  days  when  I  felt  lonely  on 
my  comfortable  ledge,  the  hours 
I  spent  looking  at  the  fire. 
More  amusing  to  tell  you  of 
the  bright  lining  to  my  clouds ; 
of  my  sitting-room,  for  instance, 
low  in  the  oeUing,  commodious, 
and  shaped,  I  think,  to  fit  the 
chimneys,  or  the  stairs,  or  the 
water-butt  outside — at  any  rate 
to  suit  something  that  required 
two  unequal  recesses  or  three 
non  -  rectangular  comera  It 
was  on  the  ground -floor,  and 
had  two  French  windows  (of 
which  the  adjective  cheered  me, 
I  think,  as  much  as  the  noun). 
They  opened  upon  a  little 
stone-paved  space,  shaded  by  a 
high  tree  in  the  park,  and 
this  I  called  my  garden. 

Bejecting  some  articles  of 
my  landlord's  furniture  as  too 
splendid  for  an  untitled  tenant, 
— a  plush  -  covered  settee,  for 
instance,  and  an  alabaster  tea- 
table  covered  with  cut  -  glass 
trophies  from  the  drawing- 
room  of  a  bankrupt  alderman, 
— I  replaced  them  by  a  book- 
case, three  easy-chairs,  and  an 
inviting   sofa   of    my   own;    I 
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myself  for  depriving  society  of 
a  friend,  and  Halfred  of  his 
"hinderpendenoe,"  by  picturing 
the  little  man,  poorly  protected 
by  his  nondescript  rug,  driving 
his  'bus  all  day  through  the 
wind  and  the  rain.  He  at 
least  enjoyed  the  transforma- 
tion; and  one  result  is  worth 
a  hundred  adnurable  theories. 
Besides,  the  virtues  of  Halfred 
remained  the  virtues  of  Halfred 
through  all  the  polishings  of 
circumstance  and  Mr  Titoh. 

For  the  good  Mrs  Titch  my 
deserving  servant  expressed  a 
respect  only  a  shade  less  pro- 
found than  his  homage  to  her 
spouse.  Now  this  excellent 
lady,  though  motherly  in  ap- 
pearance and  wonderfully  dig- 
nified in  the  black  silk  in 
which  she  rustled  to  church 
of  a  Sunday,  was  not  remark- 
able either  for  acuteness  of 
mind  or  that  wide  knowledge 
of  the  world  enjoyed  by  Mr 
Titch.  She  knew  little  of  the 
aristocracy  except  through  his 
reminiscences,  though  I  am 
bound  to  say  her  respect  for 
that  august  institution  was  as 
profound  as  Major  Pendennis 
himself  could  have  desired. 
Also  her  observations  on  that 
portion  of  the  world  she  had 
met  were  distinguished  by  an 
erroneous  and  solemn  foolish- 
ness that  cannot  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  Halfred.  Yet 
he  quoted  and  reverenced  her 
with  an  inexplicable  lack  of 
discrimination. 

"Mrs  Titch  is  what  I  calls, 
sir,  a  genuwine  lady  in  a 
'umble  sphere,"  he  once  re- 
marked to  me.  "Her  delicicy 
is  surprisin'." 

Yes,    there    must    be    some 


mysterious  glamour  about 
these  worthy  people,  and  this 
glamour,  I  began  to  have 
dark  suspicions,  was  none 
other  than  Miss  Aramatilda 
Titch,  daughter  of  the  ex-butler 
and  his  genuine  lady.  At  first 
I  saw  this  maiden  seldom,  and 
then  only  by  glimpses.  As 
more  than  one  of  these  re- 
vealed her  in  curl-papers,  and 
as  I  do  not  appreciate  woman 
thus  decked  out,  I  paid  her 
but  little  attention.  But  after 
a  week  or  two  had  passed  I 
surprised  her  one  afternoon 
conversing  in  my  sitting-room 
with  the  a£Pable  Halfred. 

"Miss  Titch  is  a-lookin'  to 
see  if  the  windows  wants 
cleaninV'  he  explained ;  though, 
as  they  were  standing  in  the 
recess  farthest  removed  from 
the  windows,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  other  matters 
also  were  being  discussed. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I 
had  hired  a  piano  to  console  my 
solitude,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
as  I  came  towards  my  room  I 
heard  a  tinkle  of  musia  Push- 
ing the  door  gently  open,  I  saw 
Miss  Aramatilda  picking  out 
the  air  of  a  polka,  and  Halfred 
listening  to  this  melody  with 
the  most  undisguised  admira- 
tion. 

This  time  his  explanation  was 
more  lamely  delivered,  while 
Aramatilda  showed  the  liveliest 
confusion  and  dismay. 

"My  dear  Miss  Titch,"  I 
assured  her,  "by  all  means 
practise  my  piano  while  I  am 
out — provided  of  course  that 
Mr  Winkes  gives  you  permis- 
sion. She  asked  you,  no 
doubt,  if  she  might  play'  it, 
Halfred?" 
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V. 


"  Seek  you  wine,  or  seek  you  maid  at  the  journey's  end  ? 
Give  to  me  at  every  stage  the  welcome  of  a  friend  ! " 

—Cyd, 


Do  not  think  that  all  this 
time  I  had  lost  sight  of  my 
new  friends,  the  fair  -  haired 
Dick  Shafthead  and  the  genial 
Teddy  Lumme.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  had  had  more  than 
one  merry  night  together,  and 
exchanged  not  a  few  confidences. 
Very  soon  after  I  was  settled 
Dick  had  come  round  to  my 
rooms  and  criticised  everything 
from  Halfred  to  the  curtains. 
His  tastes  were  a  trifle  too 
austere  to  appreciate  altogether 
these  latter  rather  sumptuous 
hangings. 

"  They'll  do  for  waistcoats,  if 
you  ever  go  on  the  music-hall 
stage,"  he  observed  sardonical- 
ly. "  That's  why  you  got  'em, 
perhaps  ?  " 

"  The  very  reason, my  friend," 
I  replied.  "  I  cannot  aflbrd  to 
get  both  new  waistcoats  and 
new  curtains ;  just  as  I  am 
compelled  to  employ  the  same 
persons  to  get  me  out  of  jail 
and  criticise  my  furniture." 

Dick  laughed.  "  You  are  too 
witty,  Mossyour."  (He  came 
as  near  the  pronunciation  of 
my  title  as  that.)  "  You  should 
write  some  of  these  things  down 
before  you  forget  'em." 

"For  the  French,"  I  re- 
torted, "that  precaution  is 
unnecessary." 

For  Halfred,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  he  did  not  at  first  show  that 
appreciation  I  had  expected. 
"Your  'bus -man"  was  the 
epithet  he  applied   behind  his 


back;  though  I  am  bound  to 
say  his  good  -  breeding  made 
him  so  polite  that  Halfred  on 
his  side  conceived  the  highest 
opinion  of  my  friend. 

"  A  real  gentleman  Mr  Shaft- 
head  is,  sirf"  he  confided  to  me. 
"  What  I  calls  a  hunmistakable 
to£P.  He  hasn't  got  no  side  on, 
and  he  speaks  to  one  man  like 
as  he  would  to  another.  In 
fact,  sir,  he  reminds  me  of  Lord 
Haugustus  I  once  seed  at  the 
Hadelphi, — a  nobleman  what 
said,  *I  treats  hevery  fellow- 
Briton  as  a  gentleman  so  long 
as  Britannia  rules  the  waves, 
and  he  behaves  hisself  ac- 
cordingly.' " 

This  may  sound  exaggerated 
praise,  but  indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  my  dear 
Dick's  virtues.  Doubtless  his 
faults  are  being  placed  in  the 
opposite  page  of  a  ledger  kept 
somewhere  with  his  name  upon 
the  cover ;  but  that  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  To  paste  in  par- 
allel columns  the  virtues  of  our 
friends  and  the  faults  of  our- 
selves— that  may  be  unpleasant, 
but  it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
turn  the  searchlight  inwards. 
Certain  weak  spots  we  must 
not  look  at  too  closely  if  we  are 
to  keep  our  self-respect;  but, 
my  faith  I  we  can  well  give  the 
best  of  our  humanity  an  airing 
now  and  then ;  also,  if  possible, 
a  fumigating.  It  was  Dick 
Shafthead  more  than  any  other 
who  took  my  failings  for  a  walk 
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or  disapproving  of  our  elders 
and  our  betters,  had  infinitely 
more  charm  to  me  than  those 
intellectual  conclaves  at  his 
cousin's — for  six  nights  in  the 
week  at  least.  A  different 
mood,  a  different  friend.  Some- 
times one  desires  in  a  com- 
panion congenial  depravity ;  at 
others,  more  points  of  contact. 
This  "Temple"  where  Dick 
lived  is  not  a  church,  though 
there  is  a  church  within  it. 
It  is  one  of  those  surprising 
secrets  that  London  keeps  and 
shows  you  sometimes  to  recon- 
cile you  to  her  fogs.  Out  of 
the  heart  of  the  traffic  and  the 
noise  you  turn  through  an 
ancient  archway  into  a  rabbit- 
warren  of  venerable  and  sober 
red  buildings,  each  court  and 
passage  tidy,  sedate,  and,  if  I 
may  say  it  of  a  personage  of 
brick,  thoughtful  and  kindly 
disposed  to  its  inhabitants. 
This  is  the  Temple,  once  the 
home  of  the  Knights  Templar, 
now  of  English  law.  In  one 
court  Dick  shared  with  a  friend 
an  austerely  furnished  office, 
where  he  received  such  work 
as  the  solicitors  sent  him,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  more. 
But  it  was  on  the  top  flight 
of  another  staircase  in  another 
courtyard  that  he  kept  his 
household  gods. 


He  had  come  there,  as  I 
have  said  before,  during  a 
period  of  financial  depression, 
and  there  he  had  stayed  ever 
since.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it, 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  should 
find  it  rather  solitary  of 
an  evening:  when  the  offices 
emptied  silence  fell  upon  the 
stairs  and  quadrangles,  and 
there  was  left  in  the  whole 
vast  warren  only  the  sprink- 
ling of  permanent  inhabitants 
who  dwelt  imder  the  slates. 
Yet  there  was,  I  know  not 
quite  what,  about  those  old 
rooms,  an  aroma  of  the  past, 
a  link  with  romance,  that 
made  them  lovable.  The  pan- 
elled walls,  the  undulating 
floors,  the  odd  angle  which 
held  the  fireplace,  the  beam 
across  the  ceiling,  old  furniture 
to  match  these,  all  had  char- 
acter ;  and  to  what  but  char- 
acter do  we  link  sentiment? 

Also  the  prospect  from  the 
windows  was  delightful :  an 
open  court,  a  few  trees,  the 
angles  of  other  ancient  build- 
ings, a  glimpse  of  green  turf 
in  a  garden,  a  peep  of  more 
stems  and  branches  with  the 
Thames  beyond.  Yes,  it  was 
quite  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
romantic  episode  to  happen. 
And  one  day,  as  you  shall 
hear  in  time,  it  did  happen. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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SAPPHO's     LAST     SONG. 


BY   GIACOMO   LEOPARDI. 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin^ K,C.B. 

Night,  restful  night,  and  the  declinmg  moon*s 

Wan  bashful  rays,  and  thou,  that  gleamest  through 

The  fringe  of  silent  woodland  on  the  cliff, 

Day's  harbinger  I  how  very  sweet  and  dear 

These  sights  were  to  mine  eyes,  while  yet  to  me 

Fate  and  the  dread  Erinnyes  were  unknown ! 

Now  gentle  sounds  and  sights  to  my  despair. 

Lovelorn,  bring  no  delight.     I  feel  a  joy, 

A  joy,  that  never  heretofore  I  felt. 

When,  wild  careering  through  the  liquid  air, 

And  o'er  the  quaking  plains,  the  South  wind  blast 

Sweeps  storms  of  blinding  dust,  and  when  the  car, 

The  ponderous  car  of  Jove,  loud  thundering. 

High  o'er  our  heads,  rends  the  sky's  murky  pall ; 

It  gives  me  joy,  'mong  storm-tost  clouds  to  float 

O'er  headlands  grim,  and  chasms  immersed  in  gloom. 

To  see  the  panic  flight-  of  herds,  and  hear 

The  torrent  smite  its  banks  with  sounding  thud. 

And  the  triumphant  rage  of  the  resistless  flood. 

Fair  is  thy  vesture,  O  thou  sky  divine. 
And  fair,  O  dewy  earth,  art  thou !     Alas ! 
No  share  of  all  this  beauty  have  the  Gods 
And  cruel  fate  to  luckless  Sappho  given. 
To  thy  proud  realms,  to  all  thy  beauteous  forms, 
O  Nature,  I,  an  outcast,  vile,  despised 
By  him  I  love,  my  heart  and  pleading  eyes 
Turn  all  in  vain.     Joy  there  is  none  for  me 
In  sunny  meads,  or  in  the  maiden  flush 
Of  dawn  forth  issuing  from  the  gates  of  heaven  ; 
Me  not  the  song  of  plumaged  birds  delights, 
Nor  the  soft  murmuring  of  the  beech-tree  leaves  ; 
And  where  the  shimmering  stream  beneath  the  shade 
Of  willows  drooping  to  receive  her  kiss 
Unbares  her  spotless  bosom,  from  my  foot 
Her  winding  current  she  withdraws  in  scorn. 
Flies  thi*ough  her  fragrant  banks,  and  leaves  me  all  forlorn. 


\ 
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What  deadly  fardt,  what  infamy  profane 
PoUuted  me  ere  I  was  born,  that  heaven 
And  fortune  both  should  frown  upon  me  thus  ? 
How  sinn'd  I  as  a  child,  sinn'd  at  a  time 
When  life  is  ignorant  of  all  misdeed, 
That  the  fair  scheme  and  blossoms  of  my  youth 
Should  thus  be  blighted,  that  my  iron  thread 
Bound  the  relentless  Parca's  spindle  should 
Be  whirled  in  such  sad  wise  ?     Bashly  the  words 
Fell  from  my  lips !     Mysterious  counsels  sway 
The  destinies  of  things.     'Tis  mystery  all. 
All  save  our  sorrows  here.     A  race  unblest 
We  are,  to  affliction  bom ;  and  wherefore  so 
Lies  in  the  lap  of  the  Celestials. 
Ah  me !  the  longings,  aspirations,  hopes. 
Of  days  when  we  were  young  I     The  all-ruling  Sire, 
The  Powers  Eternal  dower'd  mankind  with  all 
The  dreams,  the  illusions  that  appeared  so  fair. 
A  man  in  manly  enterprise  may  shine. 
Be  rich  in  storied  verse,  divine  in  song. 
Yet,  poorly  clad,  will  pass  unnoted  by  the  throng. 

Then  let  me  die.     Its  veil  ignoble  doflp'd, 
The  naked  soul  to  Dis  will  wing  its  flight. 
And  mend  the  cruel  blunder  of  the  blind 
Dispenser  of  events.     And  thou,  to  whom 
Long  bootless  love,  unswerving  constancy, 
And  the  vain  frenzy  of  unslaked  desire 
Bound  me,  live  happy  I     If  e'er  mortal  man 
On  earth  lived  happily !     Me  Jove  did  not 
With  the  sweet  juice  besprinkle  from  the  vase 
That  of  its  balm  is  niggard,  when  the  dreams 
And  fond  delusions  of  my  girlish  days 
Died  out.     The  first  to  flee  away  are  all 
The  days  that  are  the  brightest  of  our  life ; 
Then  come  disease,  old  age,  and  icy  death's 
Dark  shadow,  and  to  hope's  triumphant  dreams, 
And  cherish'd  fancies,  Tartarus  succeeds ; 
And  genius,  erst  so  vaunting,  sinks,  the  prey 
Of  her  that  over  Hades  reigns  supreme. 
Of  black  unending  night,  and  Acheron's  silent  stream  I 
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ST    brigid's   FLOOD.^ 


Four  or  five  men  were 
gathered  together  that  evening 
in  Forsyth's  rooms,  talking  the 
usual  talk  of  anglers  when  they 
congregate  —  flies,  baits,  good 
days,  bad  days,  droughts,  and 
floods.  Forsyth  was  just  ex- 
pressing his  preference  for  the 
extreme  type  of  flood  river,— 

"  A  regular  mountain  stream, 
you  know — no  lake  on  it,  no 
feeders  to  speak  of,  but  just 
the  scourings  of  the  lulls. 
When  it  comes  down,  there's 
no  need  to  bother  about  wait- 
ing till  it  clears:  you  watch 
till  it  stops  rising,  and  then 
fish  at  once ;  and  some  time  or 
other  while  you're  on  the  water 
you're  pretty  sure  to  hit  the 
psychological  moment." 

"  Yes ;  but  how  long  does  it 
last  ?  "  put  in  Legga 

"  Oh,  an  hour,  two  hours,  six 
hours.  But  it's  amusing,  any- 
how, to  watch  the  water  chang- 
ing; it  keeps  up  the  interest 
— it's  dramatic.  I've  seen  a 
stream  at  Carrick  get  up  five 
feet  in  the  night,  and  go  down 
to  where  it  was  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon." 

"If  you  come  to  that,"  said 
Grayson,  knocking  his  pipe  on 
the  mantelpiece,  "I've  seen  a 
flood  get  up  about  five  feet  in 
five  minutes." 

Grayson  was  a  man  none  of 
us  had  seen  before.  Forsyth 
had  picked  him  up  somewhere 
in  Ireland.  So,  although  what 
he  said  sounded  pretty  steep, 
none  of  us  hooted. 


"You  mean  a  tide  wave," 
Legge  suggested  politely. 

"Not  in  the  least;  just  a 
flood  out  of  the  mountains 
like  what  Forsyth  talks  of. 
And  if  you  like  them  dramatic, 
Forsyth,  you'd  have  had  your 
heart's  content  that-  time." 

"Well,"  said  Forsyth,  "I 
know  they  get  the  devil's  own 
floods  in  the  west  of  Ireland; 
but  I  don't  see  how  that  could 
have  happened  in  the  natural 
order  of  things." 

"I  don't  say  that  it  did," 
answered  Grayson ;  "  and  any- 
how, there  were  a  good  many 
people  thought  it  didn't  They 
thought  exactly  as  you  say — 
that  it  was  the  devil's  own 
flood,  or,  to  be  quite  accurate, 
the  work  of  St  Brigid,  if  you 
ever  heard  of  her." 

"No,"  said  Forsyth;  "but 
expound." 

"  Well,"  said  Grayson,  as  he 
filled  his  pipe  and  settled  down 
to  narrative,  "I'm  not  strong 
on  saints;  but  St  Brigid  has 
a  lot  of  sacred  places  all 
through  Ireland,  and  just  up 
near  Killala  there's  a  well  that 
she's  supposed  to  have  blessed. 
I  was  staying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  country  at  a  place 
called  Teelin,  in  the  direction 
of  Blacksod,  where  I  had  leave 
to  fish  the  Bunlin  river.  It 
was  a  pretty  wild  place,  I  tell 
you,  in  those  days  ;  for  the 
nearest  rail  was  thirty  miles 
off,  and  there  weren't  many 
of  the  amenities  of  life  at  the 
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inn.  The  fishing  waa  no  good 
either;  for  the  place  was  a 
regular  nest  of  poachers,  and 
they  had  scooped  out  nearly 
every  fish  that  was  in  the 
pools,  so  far  as  I  could  hear 
or  see.  I  would  have  chucked 
it,  only  for  a  ruffian  there  that 
I  made  friends  with — head  and 
front  of  all  the  poachers  of 
the  district,  by  his  own  story; 
but  he  gillied  for  me  in  the 
daytime,  and  used  to  show  me 
outlying  streams  where  I  got 
some  sport.  And  he  swore  to 
me  by  all  his  gods  that  the 
weather  was  making  up  for  a 
l3ig  flood,  and  then  there  would 
be  great  fishing  in  the  Bunlin. 
Besides,  he  was  very  good 
company;   so  I  stayed. 

''I  liked  the  people  too,  and 
I  had  got  pretty  friendly  with 
them,  though  they  didn't  much 
care  for  strangers.  You  see, 
the  only  strangers  who  ever 
came  there  were  sporting  tour- 
ists, and  interfered  with  peace- 
able  poaching :  there  wasn't 
much  to  bring  any  one  else. 
My  word  I  but  it  was  a  des- 
olate place.  Great  brown  moors 
sloping  down  oflp  mountains  that 
had  no  particular  shape,  and 
running  into  great  brown 
wastes  of  bog  that  stretched 
away  out  towards  the  sea. 
One  hadn't  even  the  comfort 
of  looking  out  to  the  ocean 
horizon,  for  there  is  a  kind  of 
low  neck  of  land  that  runs 
between  that  country  and  the 
Atlantic.  So  one  saw  nothing 
on  earth  but  brown  shapeless 
bog  and  heather  in  all  direc- 
tions :  just  a  little  tillage  along 
the  river,  but  practically  a  bare 
wilderness  of  bog.  And  the 
valley  of   the  river,  so  far  as 


my  fishing  went,  ran  pretty 
straight  east  and  west.  It  had 
no  surprises  or  nooks  or  little 
prettinesses  about  it,  but  was 
just  as  broad  and  bare  as  a 
valley  can  be.  Only,  up  at  the 
boundary  of  my  water,  it  took 
a  sharp  turn,  and  the  river  was 
jammed  up  tight  in  a  winding 
cleft.  Dan,  my  poacher  friend, 
was  always  talking  to  me  about 
the  splendid  pool  there  was  just 
above  here ;  and  one  day  when 
we  were  doing  no  good  at  all, 
I  left  him  my  rod  — he  was 
always  mad  keen  to  be  fishing 
himself  — and  walked  up  to 
look  at  it. 

"He  said  I  couldn't  miss  it, 
and  neither  I  could.  When  I 
got  to  the  bridge — for  I  had 
struck  back  to  the  road  —  I 
could  hear  the  rush  of  the 
little  fall  about  fifty  yards 
down,  and  I  walked  to  it. 
The  river  came  at  an  angle 
to  the  fall,  and  then  it  had 
a  straight  swift  course  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  a  deep 
confined  channel.  That  day 
there  was  a  lovely  run  at  the 
head  of  it,  but  in  any  kind  of 
flood  the  tail  of  the  pool  would 
be  the  chance.  The  place  was 
a  regular  gorge.  I  walked 
down  the  right  bank,  whioh 
was  just  a  handy  height  for 
fishing,  but  the  other  was  a 
kind  of  cliff — ^you  could  see  the 
track  going  up  and  down  it 
like  a  sheep-run.  At  the  end 
of  the  pool  the  sides  of  the 
gorge  narrowed  in  again,  so 
that  I  don't  suppose  the  water 
was  thirty  feet  across ;  but  just 
there,  on  the  far  side,  the  cliff 
drew  back  from  the  bank,  and 
right  in  by  the  river  was  a  cot- 
tage, a  good  bit  better-looking 
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than  most  of  them.  I  would 
have  thought  it  must  belong 
to  a  keeper,  only  that  on  my 
side  there  was  a  watoher's  hut 
built  of  sorawB  of  turf,  and 
presumably  put  there  to  observe 
the  man  on  the  spot.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  as  I  looked  at  it 
that  I  wouldn't  mind  being  the 
man  on  the  spot,  if  I  had  a  rod 
on  the  water,  for  the  site  was 
charming.  The  cottage  was  reg- 
ularly in  the  arms  of  the  hill ; 
and  it  faced  down  the  valley 
about  south-west,  with  its  gable- 
end  to  the  river,  protected  from 
the  westerly  draught  up  the 
valley  by  a  little  knolL  He 
was  probably  a  'well-doing' 
man,  too,  for  just  below  this 
kind  of  gully  the  river  curved 
to  the  right,  and  there  were  a 
dozen  acres  or  so  of  fairly  level 
ground  between  the  left  bank 
and  the  hills.  All  this  was 
down  in  crops,  cut  up  with 
stone  walls,  and  there  was  only 
one  other  cottage  near  by  — 
a  much  poorer  one,  too  —  so 
he  probably  held  most  of  it. 
You  see,  I  was  taking  stock 
of  the  place  against  the  time 
when  I  should  be  a  tenant. 

''All  the  same,  I  should  prob- 
ably have  forgotten  most  of 
the  details.  Only,  fancy,  one's 
memory  is  a  sort  of  sensitive 
plate  which  takes  impressions, 
but  they  sink  gradually  in,  and 
fade  into  a  blur,  unless  some- 
thing fixes  them.  Well,  in  this 
case  I  had  the  lines  bitten  in, 
pretty  hard,  just  afterwards,  in 
a  way  that  stamped  in  my  mind 
the  position  of  that  cottage,  and 
the  fact  that  the  man  had  only 
one  near  neighbour.  Just  in 
the  same  way  I  am  not  likely 
to  forget  what  otherwise  would 
have  faded  away  in  a  few  days 


or  weeks  or  months:  the  look 
of  a  fellow  who  came  out  of  the 
cottage-door  and  stared  across 
at  me — a  big,  burly,  dark-com- 
plexioned ruffian.  I  said  to 
myself  at  once,  'That  man's 
been  in  America.'  You  know 
the  type,  Forsyth  —  rather 
aggressive.  'I'm  as  good  as 
you  anyway ' — ^that  sort  of  air. 
He  was  clean-shaven,  too ;  that 
was  another  mark,  for  the  men 
there  all  wear  the  beard,  or 
else  the  old-fashioned  scrap  of 
whisker.  Well,  I  went  on  down- 
stream, and  never  gave  him 
another  thought ;  but  the  whole 
thing  came  back  on  me  in  a 
flash  when  I  saw  him  again- 
lying  quiet  enough.  That  was 
the  time  when  the  first  picture 
got  bitten  in,  and  fixed  by  the 
later  occurrence  which  gave  it 
significance. 

"Just  in  the  same  way  I 
shall  always  remember  noticing 
an  unusual  feature  in  the  land- 
scape— a  great  massive  outcrop 
of  rock  on  the  mountain-side 
straight  above  the  cottage. 
It  broke  the  featureless  char- 
acter of  the  hills,  and  there 
was  a  big  patch  of  orange 
lichen  on  it  that  caught  the 
sun  finely,  and  it  was  good 
to  look  at.  But  especially  I 
noticed  it  because  it  set  me 
thinking  of  a  man  called 
Bowen,  a  sort  of  professor  who 
used  to  fish  with  me,  and  do  a 
lot  of  geologising  and  botanis- 
ing  on  off-days.  He  would 
have  been  bound  to  invent 
some  theory  to  explain  why  that 
great  lump  stayed  there  stick- 
ing out,  while  all  the  hill-slopes 
about  were  being  pared  off 
smooth.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  event  happened,  I  wrote  to 
him  to  come  and  look  at  geology 
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in  the  making,  but  he  was  in  the 
Andes  or  somewhere.  Only,  it 
wouldn't  have  done  for  him  to 
theorise  in  Teelin  about  what 
happened.  Everybody  in  Tee- 
lin is  very  clear  that  if  the  rook 
was  there,  it  was  put  there  with 
a  purpose. 

"  However,  of  course,  the  day 
I  was  up  there,  I  was  thinking 
of  nothing,  except  that  the  pool 
was  a  splendid  holding  pool, 
and  that  a  man  might  possibly 
kill  fish  in  it  even  in  low 
water,  and  that  it  probably 
wasn't  swept  out  with  nets, 
and  probably  all  mine  were. 
At  all  events,  Dan  wasn't  able 
to  stir  anything  in  them,  any 
more  than  I  could.  But  he 
said  the  weather  was  going 
to  break,  and  he  was  right 
enough. 

"  It  was  the  night  before  the 
27th  of  August  when  it  broke 
with  a  lot  of  thunder  and  rain, 
and  in  the  morning  it  was 
bright  again ;  but  the  river  was 
still  rising,  or  anyhow  not  fall- 
ing. I  went  out  and  fished  for 
a  bit,  waiting  for  the  psycho- 
logical moment  that  Forsyth 
talks  about ;  but  Dan  said  there 
was  more  water  to  come  and 
the  fish  wouldn't  rise,  though 
they  were  up  from  the  sea,  for 
I  saw  them  moving.  By  about 
four  o'clock  it  came  on  such 
a  downpour  as  I  hardly  ever 
was  out  in,  and  the  day  black- 
ened and  grew  cold.  You 
never  saw  anything  so  for- 
saken as  that  valley  looked  in 
the  drift  of  water  and  smother 
of  grey  cloud.  I  went  in,  and 
while  I  was  changing,  it  broke 
into  thunder  again — the  kind 
of  thunder  when  you  hear  the 
sky  torn  across  with  a  rip  just 
over  your  head,  and  the  light- 


ning makes  yoa  blink.  In  that 
sort  of  storm  human  beings  are 
just  like  animals,  they  always 
drift  together  —  and  I  was  a 
human  being,  so  I  went  down- 
stairs into  the  little  shop.  You 
know  the  kind  of  place — a  day 
floor  between  two  counters : 
one  counter  is  the  bar,  which  is 
slopped  over  with  stale  porter ; 
the  other  is  the  shop,  where 
they  sell  damp  matches,  and  en- 
velopes gummed  together,  and 
tea  and  biscuits,  and  every 
necessary  of  life  in  its  least 
attractive  form :  and  the  whole 
place  reeks  of  porter  and  par- 
affin, and  bacon,  and  several 
other  fragrances,  and  there  is 
a  window  looking  on  to  the 
street,  hermetically  closed. 

"The  entire  household  was 
there  of  course.  Michael  Flynn, 
the  big  chap  who  kept  the 
hotel,  was  behind  the  bar.  He 
wore  a  Newgate  fringe,  not 
very  much  bristlier  than  his 
eyebrows:  his  son  was  rummag- 
ing for  something  in  a  dark 
corner,  and  the  two  girls  were 
at  the  shop  counter.  Dan,  my 
gillie,  was  discoursing  to  Flynn 
across  the  bar  with  a  couple 
of  other  worthies;  and  there 
was  a  woman  sitting  in  the 
only  chair,  with  her  hands 
crossed  on  a  parcel  in  her  lap 
and  her  head  down.  She  had 
evidently  come  in  from  the 
country  for  shopping  and  been 
weather-bound,  and  at  the  first 
look  I  thought  she  was  in  a  bad 
fright.  Anyhow,  she  was  per- 
fectly silent,  but  her  lips  were 
moving  all  the  tima  The  two 
girls  were  giggling  rather  nerv- 
ously. 

'^  I  was  feeling  rather  divided 
in  my  mind  about  this  flood, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  my  luck  was 
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to  oome  at  the  expense  of  a  lot 
of  poor  people.  I  expected  to 
hear  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
desperate  damage  to  the  oats — 
which,  of  course,  were  being  laid 
as  flat  as  a  board.  But,  to  my 
Borpriae,  the  onlj  thing  that 
the  men  were  djscussing  was 
the  efiect  upon  a  sort  of  pious 
picnic  —  the  excursion  to  a 
station  at  the  Holy  WelL 
'There  was  three  cartloads  of 
them  went  through  here  this 
morning  about  eight  o'clock,' 
Michael  Flynn  said,  'and  one 
girl  with  a  bad  cough  on  her 
this  while  back.'  '  Faith,'  said 
Dan,  'maybe  she  would  have 
been  better  in  her  bed  a  day 
like  this.'  But  Flynn  was  a 
very  devout  man,  and  he  would 
not  hear  of  this.  '  Well,  now,  I 
always  heard  it  for  a  fact  that 
there  was  never  any  one  yet 
that  went  to  that  well  in  a 
right  mind,  and  did  what  was 
set  down  for  to  be  done,  but 
they  were  the  better  of  going — 
saving  always,'  he  said,  looking 
sharp  at  the  strange  woman, 
who  was  sitting  mumbling  to 
herself,  'that  they  would  ask 
something  not  fit  to  be  granted.' 
"I  made  a  note,  after  my 
habit,  to  ask  Dan  for  some 
explanation  of  this  remark  at 
a  more  convenient  season. 
Just  then,  before  any  more 
could  be  said,  we  heard  feet 
running  down  the  road,  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and 
three  men  stepped  in :  the  rain 
streaming  o£P  them  made  pools 
on  the  floor.  The  moment 
they  spoke  it  was  plain  they 
belonged  to  another  county, 
and  I  said  to  Dan,  'Who  are 
they?'  '  Three  Highlanders  out 
of  Donegal  working  on  a  con- 


thrack,'  he  told  me.  The  last 
of  them  to  enter  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  human  bemgs  I 
ever  looked  at — ^very  tall  and 
rather  gaunt,  with  a  small  head 
and  a  jaw  like  a  pike's:  high 
cheekbones,  forehead  dinted  in, 
and  small  deepnset  eyes.  In 
spite  of  its  ruggedness,  though, 
the  face  was  pleasant,  a  queer 
mixture  of  good-humour  and 
possible  ferocity.  They  stood 
there  in  a  group  dripping  in 
the  doorway,  a  little  shy ; 
and  behind  them  was  the 
strange  unnatural  darkness  of 
the  evening  —  darker  than  it 
would  have  been  most  days  at 
eight  o'clock. 

" '  God  save  us  all,  Neil,'  said 
Mick  Flynn,  speaking  to  the  big 
man,  '  what  kind  of  weather  is 
that  to  be  taking  the  road  in  ? 
Is  it  from  Mike  O'Hanlon's 
you're  coming  ? ' 

"  '  We  thought  it  was  quieter 
out  of  doors  nor  in,'  the  man 
answered,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eya  Then  he  caught  sight  of 
the  woman  sitting  there,  and 
turned  away  from  Flynn. 
'That's  a  wild  evening,  Mrs 
O'Hea,'  he  said. 

"Obviously  he  didn't  want 
to  talk ;  but  there  was  a  quick- 
eyed  little  fellow  with  him  who 
was  ready  enough,  and  I  saw 
Dan  making  up  to  him  with 
a  question.  'Was  there  any 
quarrel  between  yez  and  the 
O'Hanlons  ? ' 

"  '  There  was  quarrel  enough, 
then,  if  Neil  M'Nelis  was  as 
brave  as  he's  big,'  the  little 
man  said,  spitting  viciously 
on  the  ground.  '  But  he's  that 
cautious  like,  he  was  afeard 
of  killing  Johnny  O'Hanlon. 
Wasn't  that  what  he  told  us. 
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William  ? '  he  asked,  turning  to 
the  other  Donegal  man. 

"The  big  fellow  interrupted 
before  he  could  get  an  answer. 
'  Bad  luck  to  my  tongue,  then, 
if  I  told  you  what  was  not  to 
be  repeated,  Ned  M'Cormick. 
And  if  there  was  any  trouble 
at  all,  wasn't  it  because  you 
were  for  ever  threeping  it  to 
Johnny  O'Hanlon  that  I  could 
beat  him  with  a  hand  tied  be- 
hind me?  An'  right  well  I 
know  the  kind  of  him,  that  if 
there  was  to  be  a  fight,  he's 
not  the  one  that  would  quet 
it  in  a  hurry.  An'  the  drink 
was  in  him  at  the  time  he 
spoke.' 

"'Well,  now,'  said  Michael 
Flynn    in    his     judicial    way, 

*  take  my  word  for  it,  Neil,  you 
done  right.  If  it  was  in  Mike 
O'Hanlon's  house  you  were, 
and  he  seen  any  kind  of  fight 
and  his  brother  getting  worsted, 
he'd  not  stay  looking.' 

"  *  An'  if  you  beat  the  two 
of  them,'  Dan  put  in,  *  the 
O'Hanlons  are  a  terrible  strong 
clan,  and  they'd  keep  it  up  on 
you  as  long  as  you  were  in  this 
country.' 

"*Well,'  said   the   big  man, 

*  if  Johnny  O'Hanlon  was  look- 
ing help,  he  needn't  go  far  to 
look  it  this  day.  There  was 
half  the  O'Hanlons  in  the 
country-side  in  Mike's  house 
before  we  quet.' 

"*Ay,  troth,'  said  Ned 
M*Cormick,  *and  great  div- 
ersion with  them.  There  was 
Mike  himself  and  the  wife  and 
four  childer — that's  six;  and 
there  was  Johnny  O'Hanlon 
that  came  in  middling  cheerful 
from  the  station  at  Killala,  and 
Black     Peter     Maloney    with 


him,  and  his  wife,  that's 
Michael's  sister  —  that's  nine 
now  ;  an'  a  couple  more  of 
them,  cousins,  Tim  O'Hanlon 
and  his  wife,  that  came  running 
in  out  of  the  rain  from  off  the 
road — that's  eleven.' 

"  '  Ay,'  said  the  other  Donegal 
man,  '  and  the  fiddler  with  them 
that  was  making  down  here  for 
Teelin  against  the  fair.  An' 
they  had  him  up  in  the  oomer 
playin'  for  them  to  dance,  be- 
foti^  Johnny  began  to  strip  and 
square  up  at  Neil  thonder.' 

" '  Lord  save  us  I  such  a  house* 
ful,'  said  Mick  Flynn ;  ^  twelve 
of  them,  and  the  three  of  you.' 

" '  Faith  there  was  one  more, 
or  the  ninth  part  of  one,'  said 
Ned  M^Cormick.  *  For  Michael 
had  the  tailor  in  with  him 
making  a  new  coat  for  the  fair.' 
Then  he  turned  to  the  woman 
that  was  sitting  there,  and  he 
had  a  malicious  little  look  in 
his  eyes.  I  had  noticed  she  had 
stopped  mumbling  to  herself, 
and  was  listening  very  intently. 
The  little  fellow  had  noticed  her 
too,  but  he  made-believe  to  be 
just  catching  sight  of  her. 

"  *  Och,  and  is  that  yourself, 
Mrs  O'Hea  ?  Troth,  then,  Mi- 
chael was  talking  of  you :  for  he 
says  to  the  tailor,  Qod  help 
you  if  the  coat's  not  everything 
it  ought  to  be.  I'm  for  the 
fair  at  Teelin,  and  I'm  bound 
to  meet  my  sweetheart,  Biddy 
O'Hea,  and  I'd  like  to  be  lookin' 
my  best.' 

"  She  was  an  oldish  woman, 
about  fifty  I  daresay,  with  a 
large  plain  round  face ;  and 
her  face  itself  didn't  change 
much.  But  the  whole  of  her 
body  shook  and  bent  together 
as    she    sat,  and    her   fingers 
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him  on  to  Mrs  Dan  with  some 
remnants  of  my  half-crown  in 
his  pooket. 

"  The  hotel— as  they  call  it- 
stands  where  the  main  road  up 
and  down  the  valley  is  met  at 
right  angles  by  another  making 
straight  for  the  bridge,  at  which 
my  fishing  started.  It  was 
clearing  a  bit  seawards,  and  the 
main  rack  of  cloud  came  that 
way  from  the  south-west.  But 
up  the  valley,  in  among  the 
hills,  it  looked  wilder  than  ever : 
there  was  simply  a  black  mass 
of  vapour,  twisted  into  queer 
shapes,  apparently  with  a  strong 
swirl  from  the  east  coming  up 
against  the  general  drift.  Dan 
looked  up  at  it. 

"*BegorI  Biddy  O'Hea  will 
get  a  cooling  for  her  anger 
before  she's  gone  far.  Wouldn't 
you  think  the  sky  was  going 
to  fall?  'Twill  be  down  on 
top  of  her  before  she  gets  to 
Dohoomiss  Bridge.' 

"*Is  it  up  there  she  lives?' 
I  said. 

"*You  know  the  long  pool 
you  were  looking  at.  Well, 
just  a  piece  below  that.' 

"  I  thought  for  a  moment  he 
meant  the  cottage  I  had  my 
eye  on,  opposite  the  watcher's 
hut,  and  said  so. 

"  *  No,  sir,'  said  Dan ;  *  that's 
where  her  enemy  lives — O'Han- 
lon.'  Then  I  began  to  under- 
stand. 

"  *  A  big,  black,  clean-shaven 
fellow?'  I  said. 

"  *  That's  the  very  man.  You 
seen  him  up  there  ?  Well,  you 
might  notice  Biddy's  cottage 
away  back  a  bit  in  the  hilL 
The  right  way  to  it  would  be 
past  O'Hanlon's ;  but  he  has  a 
wicked  dog  there,  and  Biddy  has 


a  track  now  made  for  herself 
over  the  mountain.  Och,  yes,' 
— for  I  asked  him  the  obvious 
question, —  'but  what  can  the 
craythur  do?  She's  a  widdy 
woman  with  a  weak  family  of 
girls,  an'  she  got  bad  usage 
from  Mick  O'Hanlon  first  and 
last.' 

''  I  asked  him  what  they  fell 
out  about.  '  It  was  about  some 
geese,'  said  Dan,  seeming  to 
think  that  a  final  explanation. 
When  I  pressed  for  more  de- 
tails, it  seemed  that  O'Hanlon 
said  that  she  had  stolen  his 
and  sold  them,  or  she  said 
that  he  had  stolen  hers,  I 
forget  which.  Anyhow,  Dan 
thought  that  the  geese  had 
been  straying  by  the  road  and 
were  just  lifted  by  some  of  those 
fellows  that  go  through,  driving 
big  flocks  of  them  to  market. 
Then  O'Hanlon's  cows  got 
into  her  com,  and  her  cows 
got  into  his  corn,  and  they 
accused  one  another  of  break- 
ing down  fences  on  purpose, 
and  so  it  went  on.  I  think 
maybe  Dan  was  right,  and 
there's  no  call  to  look  for  other 
reasons  why  those  people  should 
hate  one  another.  In  a  town 
nobody  has  time  to  have 
enemies.  It's  only  in  the  coun- 
try that  hatreds  really  ripen. 
You  see  a  person  going  in  and 
going  out  every  day — he's  part 
of  the  landscape  almost — and 
every  time  you  see  him  hate 
stirs  in  yoiu*  belly.  And  you 
see  few  other  people — hardly 
any  one  else  in  a  case  like  this. 
Your  enemy  fills  the  whole 
field  of  your  vision.  Then 
there  are  always  these  little 
incidents  of  geese,  and  gaps, 
and    the    like    of    that;    and 
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who  came  back  after  a  oouple 
of  years,  saying  he  never  seen 
wickedness  right  till  he  seen  it 
in  the  streets  of  New  York. 
The  contact  with  civilisation  is 
not  always  a  success  for  primi- 
tive natures.  As  Dan  put  it) 
there  was  no  Christianity  left 
in  Mike  O'Hanlon.  Well,  when 
he  came  back,  Biddy  O'Hea's 
old  man  was  dead,  and  the 
priest  himself  tried  to  make  up 
a  marriage.  But,  as  Dan  said, 
'Faith,  Michael  was  a  good 
match  now,  and  the  wee  house 
down  by  the  pool  was  on  the 
way  to  Biddy's,  and  there  was 
a  girl  in  it  with  a  fortune  of  a 
hundher  and  fifty  pound,  and 
Mike  carried  his  courting  no 
further  nor  that.'  So  you  may 
judge  if  the  widow  O'Hea  was 
kindly  disposed  to  her  neigh- 
bourswhen  Mike  settled  in  there. 
And  I  would  say  that  in  the 
slanging  matches  the  geese  and 
the  gaps  and  the  rest  of  it 
figured  principally  as  a  pretext. 
"  I  don't  know  when  the 
public  quarrelling  began  or  how 
long  it  went  on ;  these  gather- 
ings would  only  come  once  or 
twice  a-year.  Only  it  became 
recognised  that  whenever  Mike 
O'Hanlon  and  Biddy  O'Hea 
met  in  a  fair,  there  would  al- 
ways be  this  sort  of  encounter. 
And,  although  O'Hanlon  had 
the  best  of  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  could  always 
retort  on  her,  and  did,  about 
her  dirty  little  house  and  the 
weeds  in  her  corn,  and  her 
starved  -  looking  pony  and  so 
on,  still,  as  Dan  said,  'she  had 
the  tongue  of  him,'  and  public 
opinion  was  on  her  side.  Well, 
I  suppose  the  man  wanted  to 
silence  her  once   and    for  all. 


and  he  didn't  care  how  he  did 
it,  for,  as  I  tell  you,  there  was 
no  Christianity  in  him.  At  all 
events  the  crisis  came  when  they 
met  in  Teelin  at  a  market,  and 
Dan  was  there  and  went  up  to 
listen.  '  She  joined  on  him  at 
once,'  he  said,  '  and  maybe  she 
didn't  give  him  a  dressing 
down.  An'  Mike  stood  there, 
with  his  back  turned,  letting 
on  not  to  hear  her,  when  all 
the  while  there  was  a  ring  of 
people  round  them,  the  same 
as  there  would  be  round  a 
fight.  ''An',"  says  she  at  last, 
"  I  wouldn't  put  dean  pigs  to 
sleep  with  that  dirty  ugly  lump 
of  a  woman  you  have,  and 
them  little  red  leprechauns  of 
childer."  An'  at  that  Mike 
turned  his  head  on  his  shoulder 
and  says,  "Well,  there's  two 
fine  black-haired  girls  in  your 
own  house  anyway,  and  proud 
I  am  of  them ;  for  it  was  little 
your  ould  crooked  O'Hea  had 
to  do  with  the  making  of  them." 
An'  then  he  turned  on  her  and 
laughed  in  her  face,  wicked- 
like.  "Och,  Biddy,"  says  he, 
"don't  be  too  hard  on  your 
old  sweetheart."  And  when 
she  heard  that  she  turned  the 
colour  of  that  stone,'  said  Dan, 
striking  on  the  bridge  parapet, 
'and  you  would  have  thought 
she  was  going  to  drop;  but 
faith,  not  she.  She  up  with 
her  hands  like  that  to  the  sky, 
and  she  prayed  God  the  words 
might  choke  in  the  throat  of 
him.  But  you  heard  her  curs- 
ing him  herself,  and  I  needn't 
be  telling  you  the  way  of  it. 
And  sure  it  was  no  wonder 
she  would  be  mad,  for  what 
person  at  all  would  put  up 
with  a  thing  like  that  oast  up 
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was  that  I  said  nothing  and  he 
apoke  out.  '  Aa  sure  as  death,' 
he  said,  '  it's  O'Hanlon's.  The 
whole  of  them's  drownded.' 

"We  started  running  back  to 
the  village  when  a  thought 
atmokme.  'Goyouandgivethe 
alarm,'  I  said ;  '  I'm  going  up  to 
Cudheen  to  see  would  there  be 
anything  there.' 

"Cudheen  was  the  name  of  a 
pool  juat  above  the  mill-pool, 
and  there  waa  a  tongue  of 
gravel  stioking  out  there :  it 
was  the  aharpeat  bend  on  the 
river,  I  left  Dan  and  ran 
across  the  fielda ;  but  when  I 
got  to  the  bank  the  stream  had 
out  a  new  course  for  itself :  the 
spit  was  gone,  and  instead  of 
curving  in  by  the  left  bank,  it 
rushed  straight  down.  Only 
it  had  gone  down  nearly  as 
quick  as  it  had  risen,  and  on 
the  gravel  bank  at  my  feet 
there  was  a  man  lying,  with 
only  hifl  legs  in  the  water.  It 
was  O'Hanlon  right  enough. 

"I  dragged  him  high  and 
dry.  There  was  no  use  trying 
to  do  anything.  In  a  minute 
Dan  and  three  or  four  other 
fellows  were  up  with  me. 
'  Lord  save  ua  ! '  waa  pretty 
much  all  they  aaid.  Then  Dan 
apotted  a  thing  I  hadn't  noticed. 
The  coat  was  on  the  man,  but 
twisted  round  the  body,  only 
one  arm  in  the  sleeve.  And  it 
waa  a  half -made  ooat,  just 
roughly  atitched  together. 

" '  Do  you  mind  that  ?  He 
was  just  trying  it  on  when  the 
flood  took  him.  Boys,  but  it 
must  have  been  suddent.' 

"The  mora  I  thought  of  it 
the  less  I  could  understand 
what  had  happened.  I  told 
them  to  take  the  body  up  to 
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the  roadside  and  into  the  vil- 
lage, and  I  started  up  the  valley 
to  see  what  had  happened,  on 
the  off-ohanoe  of  giving  help. 
But  I  had  no  more  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Biddy  O'Hea's 
curse  had  been  fulfilled  to  the 
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tended  not  to  hear  him.     Then  faced,  red-headed  little  fellow, 

the  priest  roared  at  him.    '  Ah,  stood  up  there  in  the  middle, 

sure,    what    use  ? '    Dan    said  and  his  eyes  were  as  red  as  fire. 

sulkily.     I  oaught  hold  of  him,  'Boys,'   he   said,   'the  rest   of 

saying,   'Come  on,   Dan.'     He  them's  gone   down   the  river, 

went   then  ;  but  there  was  no  Where's  the  bloody  witch  that 

getting  him  to  hurry.     I  ran  done  this,  till  we  send  her  after 

on  by  myself.     When  I  got  to  them  ? ' 

the  house  the  door  was  shut  "  It's  a  horrible  thing  to  say ; 
and  looked.  I  knocked  first,  but  when  I  thought  of  that  old 
then  I  kicked  till  it  was  opened,  woman  sitting  crouched  there 
There  was  the  woman  sitting  by  the  fire,  as  if  she  was  gloat- 
by  the  fire;  she  never  lifted  ing  over  the  defeat  of  her 
her  head.  Two  frightened-  enemies,  the  man's  words  seemed 
looking  girls  had  let  me  in.  natural  There  wasn't  muoh 
I  said,  'Give  me  all  the  spades  time  to  think,  though.  Tlie 
you  have'  They  brought  priest  was  standing  there,  a 
me  a  spade  and  a  slane  big,  red-faoed,  coarse -looking 
for  turf  -  cutting,  and  I  ran  man  as  you  could  sec  He 
back.  Dan  was  outsida  '  Was  took  a  step  over,  and  he 
she  in  there?' he  asked,  with  a  caught  M'Cormiok  by  the 
face  of  terror.  'Yes,'  said  I;  throat,  and  shook  him  like  a 
I  was  in  no  humour  for  talking,  rat.  '  Would  you  dare  I '  he 
'Go  on  with  these,'  and  I  gave  said,  '  ye  bad  Christian  I 
him  the  spades.  He  ran  like  Would  you  dare,  then ! '  Then 
a  hare  now,  and  I  oame  on  he  threw  the  man  from  him, 
slower.  By  the  time  I  got  and  he  faoed  round,  gathering 
down  there  was  a  crowd  about  the  whole  crowd  in  front  of 
the  place.  When  the  clay  was  him  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm. 
all  turned  over,  they  had  got  Then  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
three  bodies  out,  and  a  oat  cross  in  air,  and  raised  one 
and  two  dogs  and  a  pig.     All  hand. 

O'Hanlon's  Uve  stock  were  out  " '  Go   down   on  your  knees, 

that     evening,     but     nothing  every  one  of  you,  and  pray  tor 

escaped   that  was    under    the  the  souls  of  them  that  God  has 

roof.     One    man    and   a   child  cut    off    without    warning  in 

were  crushed   right    into    the  their  sins.' 

ground   by  the   boulder.     The  "  It  was  the 

man    was    Johnny   O'Hanlon ;  I  ever  saw,  the 

and  I  saw    big   Neil  M'Nelis,  from  a  red-fac« 

that  he  had  wanted  to  fight,  shepherd  of  h 

sobbing  and  crying  over  him,  fashion     of    1 

'  Och,  Johnny  O'Hanlon,  is  that  changed,    as 

where  you  are  now  ?     You  that  And  he  prayec 

was  standing  up  to  me   that  over  the  dead 

bold  this  day,  and   me  as  big  men  knelt  roun 

again  as  you.     It  was  the  foul  light — he  roUii 

blow  you  met,  Johnny.'     But  words,  that  neither  I  nor  they 

little    M'Cormick,   the    sharp-  understood,  in  his  great  Con- 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


THE     king's     illness  —  UNDIQNIFIBD     JOURNALISM  —  LORD     KITOHBNBR's 

RETURN  —  A   TWOFOLD    THIUMPH  —  LORD    SALISBURY MR   BALFOUR's 

SYMPATHETIC   AUTHORITY — THE   LATIN    QUARTER — LONDON   AND  PARIS 
— THE    DOMINATION   OP   THE   NOVEL. 


A  MONTH  ago  all  Britain 
was  looking  forward  to  the 
crowning  of  the  King.  As 
we  said,  with  pardonable  as- 
surance, the  auspioes  were 
good;  but  auspices  are  often- 
times deceptive,  and  Britain 
was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  cor- 
onation, the  King  was  com- 
pelled to  undergo  an  operation, 
from  which  he  has  most  hap- 
pily recovered,  and  his  people 
lost  the  privilege  of  doing  him 
hom£lge.  It  was  as  though 
a  Nemesis  had  overtaken  our 
too  great  prosperity.  Peace 
had  been  declared  in  such  a 
manner  and  at  such  a  time  as 
the  most  sanguine  had  scarcely 
expected,  and  then,  as  if  to 
assure  us  of  the  limitations  set 
upon  our  happiness,  came  the 
illness  of  the  King.  After  all, 
one  thought,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  chance ;  and  no  nation, 
as  no  man,  is  permitted  to 
reach  the  height  of  good  for- 
tune unperturbed.  But  mis- 
chance is  not  always  sent  in 
vain;  and  the  illness  of  the 
King,  if  it  be  not  heartless  to 
contemplate  the  suffering  of 
any  man  in  a  spirit  of  calcu- 
lation, has  done  more  even  than 
a  pageant  to  quicken  loyalty 
and  to  unite  the  Empire.  As 
too  rapid  a  prosperity  should 
chasten  our  pride,  so  a  common 

VOL.  CLXXII. — NO.  MXLII. 


sorrow  should  intensify  in  the 
body  politic  the  feelings  of 
patriotism  and  affection.  And 
we  are  proud  to  record  that  no 
sooner  were  the  festivities  of 
the  coronation  put  off  than  all 
thought  of  self  vanished,  and 
nothing  was  left  revealed  save 
a  sincere  and  hearty  devotion 
to  the  throne.  The  immense 
loss  of  money,  shared  by  all 
the  world,  was  borne  without 
a  murmur.  The  thousands  of 
country  folk  who  had  come  up 
from  the  provinces  and  spent 
hardly  saved  gold  upon  the 
journey  showed  that  their 
anxiety  was  not  for  their  own 
pockets  but  for  the  safety  of 
the  King.  Hour  after  hour 
they  thronged  about  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  scanning:  the  bul- 
letins  and  thinking,  ierchanoe, 
that  they  best  showed  their 
sympathy  by  their  neighbour- 
hood to  their  Eling.  That  the 
King's  illness  was  not  displeas- 
ing to  Europe  is  but  another 
tribute  to  our  greatness.  The 
French  journals,  which  could 
make  merry  over  "une  mas- 
carade  rat^e,"  prove  how  little 
they  understand  the  temper  of 
England.  The  "masquerade" 
(to  use  their  word)  was  not  per- 
formed, but  its  failure  aroused 
neither  passion  nor  excitement 
in  the  English  crowd.  After 
all,  the  "masquerade"  was  the 
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that  any  monaroh  ever  ascended 
the  throne  richer  in  the  good- 
will of  his  subjects,  and  in  the 
affection  of  a  wide  and  prosper- 
ous empire. 

To  the  note  of  sorrow  succeeds 
a  note  of  joy.  Lord  Kitchener 
has  returned,  after  an  arduous 
war  and  an  honourable  peace. 
It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism 
to  say  that  he  has  distinguished 
himself  no  less  as  a  soldier  than 
as  a  diplomatist ;  and  it  is  true 
that  he  has  not  merely  beaten 
the  Boers — he  has  conciliated 
them.  This  twofold  triumph 
is  unparalleled,  and  it  must  be 
the  more  agreeable  to  Lord 
Elitchener,  because  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Boers,  who 
feared  his  military  prowess, 
also  respected  his  plighted 
word.  To  win  the  confidence 
of  a  defeated  foe  is  a  high 
accomplishment,  to  which  few 
generals  have  attained,  and  it 
was  but  right  and  proper  that 
Lord  Kitchener  should  have 
been  given  conspicuous  honours 
at  his  return.  Statisticians 
tell  us  that  to  parallel  his 
reception  we  must  go  back  to 
Waterloo,  and  if  it  be  true  it 
is  also  just,  for  since  Welling- 
ton came  back  from  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon,  England  has  not 
put  so  great  a  hazard  upon  the 
fortune  of  a  campaign.  To  Lord 
Kit<3hener's  diplomacy  peace 
and  goodwill  are  the  most 
eloquent  tributes.  His  mili- 
tary triumph  has  not  been  so 
easily  understood.  The  critics 
of  the  war,  recently  concluded, 
have  made  no  secret  of  their 
displeasure.  They  have  united 
generals  and  soldiers  in  a  com- 


mon condemnation;  they  have 
asserted  that  the  progress  made 
was  infamously  slow ;  they  have 
laughed  at  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  impotent  courage  of 
those  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  their  fatherland.  But  their 
criticism  will  be  as  soon  for- 
gotten as  their  impatience.  To 
be  twitted  with  inaction  is  the 
inevitable  lot  of  careful  and 
determined  generals.  Welling- 
ton's army  in  the  Peninsula, 
Moltke*s  army  before  Paris, 
were  more  bitterly  ridiculed 
than  the  English  army  which 
has  subdued  South  Africa. 
Yet  no  historian,  writing  in 
the  calm  reflection  of  his  study, 
will  indorse  the  hostile  criticism 
of  Wellington  or  Moltke  which 
once  was  popular.  To  -  day 
we  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  Government  of  the  time 
would,  if  it  could,  have  re- 
called Wellington,  or  that 
Moltke  was  once  the  butt  of  the 
music-halls  of  Berlin.  But  so 
it  was,  and  in  the  art  of  war, 
even  more  than  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  the  good  that  men  do 
lives  after  them.  In  fact,  it 
will  be  the  verdict  of  history, 
we  believe,  that  Lord  Kitchener, 
so  far  from  being  a  laggard  in 
the  fight,  finished  his  job  with 
incredible  rapidity.  To  oppose 
the  activity  of  guerilla  bands 
is  notoriously  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty which  a  soldier  can  con- 
front, and  the  difficulty  is 
increased  tenfold  when  the 
country  fights  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy.  Edward  L  was  no 
mean  general,  yet  for  all  his 
bravery  and  organisation,  he 
spent  many  years  in  subduing 
Wales.     And  if  you  would  get 
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mentary    government,    as    no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  heard 
him  bring  to  a  close  a  tiresome 
discussion,  generally  with    ur- 
banity,    sometimes     with     an 
asperity  which  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  unex- 
pected.    Suavity,  indeed,  is  Mr 
Balfour's  common   attitude    of 
mind,  but  he  has  shown  him- 
self, on  a  hundred  difficult  occa- 
sions,   a    fierce    and     intrepid 
fighter,  and  he  possesses  those 
qualities  which  control  a  difii- 
oult     assembly    in     a    higher 
measure  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    Again,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  large  share  of 
that  detachment  which  was  the 
strength    of     Lord    Salisbury. 
He    cares    far    more     for    his 
own      convictions      than      for 
the   convictions  of  the  people. 
The      press       has      as      little 
weight    with     him     as    popu- 
lar      clamour,      and      he      is 
therefore  not  exposed  to   that 
great     danger    of     tergiversa- 
tion,   to    which    British    poli- 
ticians are  most  subject.      He 
will  take  measures,  not  because 
he  thinks   them   acceptable  to 
this   journalist    or    that    wire- 
puller, but  because  he  believes 
them   beneficial  to    the   State. 
And   how   splendid  a  habit  is 
this  detachment  of   mind   can 
only  be   understood  by  States 
which    have    been   swayed   by 
such  hysterical  demagogues  as 
Mr  Gladstone.      Moreover,  Mr 
Balfour  has  a  cynical   insight 
into  the  limitations  of  politics. 
He  knows  (and  has  said)  that 
politics   are   not   the  whole  of 
life.     He  will  never  wish  to  de- 
stroy his  country  for  a  theory, 
nor  to  override  the  constitution 


for  a  whim.  Mr  Balfour's  am- 
bitions are  admirable,  but  they 
are  also  under  control ;  and  he 
is  quite  incapable  of  that  well- 
meaning  fanaticism  which  has 
done  more  harm  to  the  State 
even  than  egoism  and  self- 
seeking.  Briefly,  we  believe 
that  the  Gk)vemment  of  the 
country  is  intrusted  to  a  states- 
man who  not  only  can  lead  his 
party,  but  knows  where  to  lead 
them,  whose  sense  of  justice 
and  toleration  will  secure  the 
amenity  of  political  life,  and 
whose  high  sense  of  duty  and 
patriotism  will  attach  not  only 
the  loyalty  of  his  followers  but 
the  respect  of  foreign  nations 
And  much  as  we  admire  the 
splendid  services  which  Lord 
Salisbury  has  performed  for  his 
country,  we  feel  that  the  for- 
tunes of  Britain  are  still  safe 
in  the  hands  of  his  successor. 

London  is  not  inspired  with 
the  humane  spirit  of  letters.  It 
cherishes  no  schools ;  it  has  no 
quarter  devoted  to  the  arts. 
There  is  within  its  borders 
no  'paya  latin,  where  dreamers 
dream  dreams  and  poets  sing 
their  songs.  But  Paris  still 
fi^uards  a  corner  a£:ainst  change- 
ing  manners  and  the  pickaxe  of 
destruction.  There,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  with  the 
Tavern  of  the  Boulevard  St 
Michel  for  its  centre,  is  a  little 
land  within  the  city,  separate 
and  dedicated  to  the  Muses. 
No  sordid  ideals,  no  savage 
greeds,  are  permitted  to  cross 
the  frontiers  of  this  little  land, 
whose  indwellers  are  gay  with 
an  empty  pocket,  and  valiant  in 
spite  of  failure.    Even  if  fortune 
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for  the  indulgence.      So  it  hap-  and  nothing  elae.    And  70a  feel 

pens  that  the  cdnaclea  of  Lon-  that  London  has  meant  noth- 

don   are    middle-aged.      They  ing    to    his    artifitio    deveh>p- 

hold  their  meetings  in  respeot-  ment.     He  desoribes  it  always 

able  clubs,  and  they  are  better  in  the  terms  of  literature,  but 

skilled  in  intrigues  than  in  the  he    views    it   with    the   eye    of 

leading  of  forlorn  hopes.     Lon-  a   man  of  the  world.     As  he 

don,  in  brief,  is  no  Parnassus,  she "" 

It  is  not  a  school,  but  merely  tha 

a    dwelling-plaoe    for    men    of  emj 

letters.      Writers    not    a   few  a    1 

have    listened    to    the   ohimes  Fioi 

at     midnight,     as    they   wan-  sees 

dered    home    along   its   lamp-  be 

lit  streets.      Poets   have   oele-  vidi 

brated     the     beauty     of      its  me 

atmosphere,    have  hymned  ita  lool 

spires  half  lost   in   a    mist  of  top 

gold.     But  the  London  whioh  ser^ 

they  aing  is  a  London  not  of  alw 

their  dreams  but  of  their  vision.  bri| 

If  we  may  use  an  ugly  word,  upo 

it  is  an  objaotive  worship  whioh  whc 

they  offer  at  the  shrine.     Lon-  I    b 

don  means  to  them  something  ludi 

in  whioh  their  eyes  have  found  ano 

delight.      It  does  not  mean  a  less 

palace  wherein  they  sojourned  and 

when  as  yet  hopes  were  greater  in  ( 

than  deeds,  when  their  random  as 

thoughts  were  less   of  suooess  not 

than   of  glory.      And   now  to  00m 

enforce  our  argument  oome  Mr  his 

G.  S.  Street's  wise  reflections  wit! 

upon  London  in  his  '  Book  of  rom 

Essays  '    (London  :    Constable).  Stn 

Of    course    between    M.    Paul  For 

Fort  and  Mr  Street  there  is  a  bou: 

wide  difference.     The  French-  "Li 

man's  temperament  is   lyrioal,  au 

the      Englishman's      analytic.  Lu3 

While   M.   Paul   Fort   regards  d'or 

Paris  as  the  material  of  poetry,  k    1 

Mr  Street  sees  in  London  an  bou] 

excuse  for  a  searching   and  a  ce  n 

witty  analysis.     But  Mr  Street  une 

is  essentially  a  man  of  letters,  post 

His  outlook  upon  life  is  literary  uu 
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performance.      The    publisher,  likely  to  get  a  hearing  untO  he 

indeed,  has  more  reason  to  be  is  old  and  tried,  so  they  will 

tired   of    the  novel    than    the  not    affeot    the  future  of   the 

reader,   since   the    multiplicity  novel     Yee,  probably  the  novel 

of  novels  has  made  his  trade  a  will  die,  and  nothing  haa  ever 

mere  gamble.     The  success  of  been  buried  which  deserves  less 

a  book  is  seldom  any  index  of  tears.     But   we  trust   that  in 

its  merit,   and  this  being  the  on< 

case,     the    publisher   can   only  pr< 

depend  upon  chance  to  fill  his  be! 

pocket.     Wherefore  we  cannot  kil 

understand  whose  interest  it  ia  as 

to  keep  the  novel  alive.     Com-  w« 

petition  having  out  the  profits  m( 

of  novelist  and  publisher  alike,  en 

and  custom  having  staled  the  ooi 

taste  of  Mudie's  clients,  who  in  an 

the  world  wants  to  see  any  new  vi" 

novels  ?     Of  course  if  a  man  of  mi 

genius  come  along,  he  will  write  KJ 

his   books   in   the   public's  de-  it 

spite,  but  men  of  genius  do  not  no 

touch  the  market  of  the  novel-  bu 

ists,  and  since  his  books  are  not  sb 
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acquire  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  British  army  tunics  which 
have  landed  in  that  continent. 
Thomas  Atkins,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
over-blessed  with  money,  con- 
sequently he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of   the  five  golden 
sovereigns  which  the  Kaffir  is 
prepared  to  give  for  any  scarlet 
tunic  which  is  not  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay.    The  transfer  of 
uniform  came  to  such  a  pitch 
that  an  army  order  was  issued 
on  the  subject.     Not  that  an 
army   order  was   sufficient    to 
stay  the  general  traffic  in  Brit- 
ish uniforms,  but  it  furnished 
such  right-minded   soldiers   as 
the  horse -gunner   major  with 
the  "  cue  "  which  they  required. 
Freddy's  Kaffirs  had  struck  a 
new  and  green  regiment,  and 
being  themselves  near  the  end 
of  a  six  months'  contract,  they 
were  "full  of  money."     Conse- 
quently   at    Britstown,    where 
money  had  possessed  extra  fas- 
cinations for  the  British  soldier, 
the  "boys  "  attached  to  the  bat- 
tery had  been  able  to  lay  in  a 
very  complete   outfit   in    Line 
regimentals.      The    halt    gave 
Freddy    his    opportunity,    and 
he    had    every   kit    laid    bare. 
The    revelation    was    wonder- 
ful.     There  was  not   a  driver 
or    voor    looper   who   had    not 
his  scarlet  jerkin.       Many,  in- 
deed, had  two,  to  say  nothing 
of    forage  -  caps,     field  -  service 
caps,     dragoon    overalls,     and 
gunner    slacks.       The    Kaffirs 
had  at  first   looked   upon    the 
kit  inspection  as  a  joke.     But 
they    lapsed     into    a    puzzled 
silence  when    they   saw    their 
belongings  cast  upon  a  common 
heap.      Their  great  white  eyes 
grew   bigger   and   bigger,  and 


their  repulsive  lips  wider  and 
wider  apart,  until,  when  the  last 
bag   had  been   ransacked,   the 
torch  was  applied  to  the  pile  of 
clothing.      Then    they  realised 
the  blasting  of  all  their  hopes, 
and  with  one  accord  they  gave 
vent    to     the    despairing    yell 
which  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion    of     the     camp.       They 
became     like    men    possessed. 
Smiting     themselves     heavily 
upon  the  head  with  their  fists, 
they  went    through    the    par- 
oxysms of  negroid  lamentation. 
One  could  almost  feel  for  them, 
great     bronzed    children    that 
they   are.      They  had  worked 
hard  for  months,   shared    the 
privations  and  dangers  of  war 
with  the  white  men,  in  order 
that  they  might  return  to  their 
kraals  bedecked  as  they  thought 
in   all  the  glory  of  the  white 
man's  clothes.       To  them  the 
Utopia  of  life  would  have  been 
their    homecoming.      The    ad- 
miration of  chattering  women, 
the  acclamation  of   the  picca- 
ninies,  and  the  hideous  smile  of 
their  paramount  chief  as  they 
humbly  presented  him  with  a 
battered     helmet    in    a    semi- 
decayed     state    of    pipe  -  clay 
finish.       But    Freddy  was  no 
philanthropist  when  the  honour 
of  the  uniform  which  his  family 
had  worn  for  two  centuries  was 
at  stake.     And  he  was  right. 
The     dignity    of    the     King's 
uniform  is  precious  before  all 
philanthropy  :    "  These    brutes 
in    Gunner    Uniform  —  never  I 
They  may  keep  their  karki ;  but 
I   will   not  have  our   uniform 
outraged  in  my  battery,  what- 
ever other  people  may  think ! " 
The  native  question  through- 
out the  war  has  furnished  an 
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our  hold  in  the  country  inse- 
cure. But  they  have  been 
pampered  by  us  enough  to 
make  them  imagine  vain  thmgs, 
and  vain  imaginings  may  re- 
sult at  no  distant  period  in 
a  repetition  of  that  rapine, 
pillage,  and  massacre  of  iso- 
lated white  settlements,  which 
has  ever  furnished  the  saddest 
stones  in  the  cairn  of  our  great 
Empira 

As  the  sun  rose  it  brought 
news  from  the  Prieska  Boad. 
The  helio  twinkled  out  another 
message  from  the  general: 
"(Jood  water  at  Rietvlei,  four 
miles  on.  Move  on  to  Biet- 
vlei,  form  your  brigade  there, 
and  await  orders  from  me." 
Almost  at  the  same  moment 
the  helio  from  the  summit  of 
Minie  Kloof  called  us  up. 
"Have  brought  along  two 
squadrons  of  the  Mount  Nelson 
Light  Horse  and  a  troop  of  the 
2l8t  King's  Dragoon  Guards. 
Pushing  on  as  fast  as  possible  " 
— signed,  "Brigade-Major  New 
Cavalry  Brigade." 

The  brigadier  appeared  com- 
pletely  uninterested.  He  re- 
ceived the  information  of  his 
coming  reinforcement  and  the 
general's  latest  orders  without 
comment,  and  having  eaten  his 
breakfast,  returned  to  his  tent. 
For  the  time  being  the  brigade 
had  become  a  cipher.  The  only 
really  satisHed  person  in  the 
camp  seemed  to  be  the  Intelli- 
gence officer,  who  saw  in  the 
arrival  of  the  real  brigade- 
major  an  end  to  the  multiform 
duties  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  him.  The  brigade  stood 
fast,  and  presently,  riding  out 
of  an  almost  opaque  pillar  of 
dust,    the   brigade -major   and 


his  detached  command  came 
meandering  into  camp.  The 
arrival  of  the  reinforoement 
moved  the  camp  to  interest. 
Much  had  been  heard  of  the 
Mount  Nelson  Light  Horse, 
which  had  been  specially  raised 
against  Lord  Elitohener's  de- 
mand for  more  mounted  men. 
The  Mount  Nelson  Light  Horse 
rode  into  camp.  The  gunners, 
who  had  turned  out  en  masse 
to  welcome  their  comrades,  just 
put  their  hands  in  their  breeches 
pockets  and  turned  away  with 
the  single  interjection,  "Good 
heavens ! "  The  dragoons,  who 
were  younger  soldiers  and  less 
versed  in  veldt  lore  than  the 
gunners,  essayed  a  cheer.  A 
fitful  answer  came  back  from 
the  dusty  arrivals  —  it  might 
have  been  compared  with  the 
foreign  cackle  by  which  the 
clients  of  a  Soho  boarding- 
house  give  voice  to  their  ad- 
miration of  the  tune  of  the 
dinner  -  gong.  The  brigadier 
came  out  of  his  tent  and  stood 
in  the  open,  bareheaded  and  in 
his  shirt-sleeves.  Soldier  with- 
out ribbons — frank,  open,  and 
gallant  English  gentleman.  His 
expert  eye  ran  down  the  ragged 
ranks  of  his  newly  acquired 
legion.  He  had  commanded 
Colonials  during  the  hardest 
fighting  in  Natal.  The  Dra- 
goons might  not  be  judges,  but 
nothing  escaped  his  time-tested 
eye.  He  caught  each  detail,  the 
Semitic  outline  of  half  the  pro- 
files, the  nervous  saddlepoise  of 
the  twice-attested  Peruvian,  the 
hang-dog  look  of  the  few  true 
men  among  the  ranks,  who 
shrank  that  a  soldier  should 
find  them  in  their  present 
associations.      The    brigadier's 
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keenly  as  the  reoipient,  separ- 
ated the  pair  before  the  un- 
armed Englishman  found  the 
ruffian's  throat.  But  the  blow 
had  been  struck,  —  unarmed 
prisoners  even  of  officer  rank 
had  been  chastised,  an  act  of 
savagery  fit  to  rank  with  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  an 
envoy.  Yet  the  day  will 
doubtless  come  when  ignorant 
English  people  will  vie  with 
each  other  to  do  honour  to  the 
man  who  struck  the  miscreant 
blow.  They  will  be  persons 
ignorant  of  the  feeling  which 
permeated  the  army  in  South 
Africa.  As  the  news  spread 
round  the  camp,  by  common 
consent  it  was  agreed  that  De 
Wet  should  never  be  handed  up 
alive  if  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
New  Cavalry  Brigade  to  bring 
him  to  his  knees. 

In  obedience  to  the  superior 
command,  the  whole  brigade 
in  the  afternoon  sauntered  on 
the  four  miles  set  down  in  the 
general's  message.  The  day 
had  been  a  repetition  of  the 
one  which  had  preceded  it — 
one  of  those  burning  karoo 
afternoons,  which  seem  to  sap 
the  very  soul  out  of  all  things 
living.  The  feeling  of  dejec- 
tion which  pervaded  the  staff 
seemed  to  have  communicated 
itself  to  the  whole  column, 
and  the  New  Cavalry  Brigade 
slunk  rather  than  marched  into 
camp.  It  was  not  a  cheerful 
camping  -  ground  —  a  solitary 
farm-house  of  the  poorest  con- 
struction, and  two  shallow, 
slimy  pools  of  water  were  the 
only  attractions  which  it  could 
claim.  The  men  soberly  fixed 
their  horse -lines,  and  rolled 
over   to   sweat   out    the    trials 


of  the  heat  until  sundown. 
The  brigadier,  who  was  still 
in  his  Achilles  mood,  retired  to 
his  waggon.  The  new  brigade- 
major,  who  was  the  only  man 
with  any  spirits  left  at  all, 
busied  himself  with  arranging 
for  the  night  -  pickets  and 
nursing  the  Mount  Nelson 
Light  Horse.  But  over  a  bowl 
of  tea,  which  the  mess-servants 
arranged  by  four  o'clock,  the 
brigadier  seemed  to  revive; 
and  he  had  just  become  ap- 
proachable when  the  colonel  of 
the  newly  arrived  contingent 
sauntered  up  to  the  mess- 
waggon, — a  big,  rather  un- 
gainly man,  who  arrived  with 
all  the  self-assurance  of  a  man 
in  authority. 

Colonel  (looking  round  the 
group  of  officers  at  tea  and 
singling  out  the  Brigade-Major, 
whom  he  knew).  "  Which  is 
the  brigadier?" 

Brigadier  (who  had  totalled 
the  new'Comer*8  checks  in  one 
brief  glance).  "I  am  that  un- 
fortunate. What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

C.  (saluting  casually)  "Glad 
to  meet  you,  sir;  I  thought 
that  I  would  come  round 
to  introduce  myself  —  especi- 
ally as  I  have  some  bad 
news  1 " 

B,  "A  truly  noble  action, 
and  one  which  is  likely  to 
ingratiate  you  here.  What 
is  it?" 

C.  "Nothing  more  or  less 
than  my  men  and  horses  are 
dead-beat.  They  will  have  to 
halt  here  at  least  two  days 
before  they  will  be  fit  to  move. 
I  have " 

B.  "My  dear  colonel,  have 
some  tea;  or  perhaps  you  would 
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for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were 
a  party  of  oriminals  about  to  be 
driven  to  the  scaffold.  The 
Tiger  whispered  to  the  Intelli- 
gence officer.  "  We  shall  have 
to  go  easy  with  these  fellows. 
If  we  were  not  here,  they  would 
march  out  of  camp  with  both 
hands  above  their  heads.  They 
are  the  class  of  men  who  will 
become  panic-stricken  at  a  dust- 
devil,  and  surrender  to  the  first 
cock-ostrich  they  meet ! " 

This  may  have  been  an  ex- 
aggeration. There  were  some 
good  men  in  the  corps,  men 
who  had  fought  well  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  campaign. 
But  they  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  as  events  were  to 
show,  there  were  not  sufficient 
of  the  proper  stamina  to  leaven 
the  whola 

The  farms  which  the  briga- 
dier had  indicated  were  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  rocky 
excrescence  which  ploughed  into 
the  veldt  from  the  north  of 
Minie  Kloof.  They  were  only 
five  miles  from  the  camp.  But 
that  five  miles  proved  too  much 
for  the  escort.  Whether  it  was 
physical  weakness  or  incipient 
mutiny  it  matters  little.  The 
men  just  crawled  along.  So 
slow  was  the  progress  that  the 
Intelligence  officer,  afraid  of 
being  benighted,  selected  four 
of  the  better  mounted  from  the 
troop  and  pressed  gn  to  his 
objective,  leaving  the  escort  to 
follow  at  such  pace  as  they 
found  convenient.  The  first 
farm  lay  in  a  small  kloof  right 
against  the  hillside,  and  the 
approach  was  so  masked  that 
the  little  party  of  scouts  rode 
to  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  its  whitewashed  front  with- 
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out  declaring  themselves.  A 
rise  in  the  ground  and  a  hillock 
gave  all  the  cover  that  the 
Tiger  deemed  necessary,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  four 
troopers  should  be  sent  up  a 
donga,  which  would  enable 
them  to  climb  the  reverse  of 
another  hill  which  overlooked 
the  farm,  while  he  himself  went 
to  the  farm,  covered  by  the 
rifle  of  the  Ii^teUigence  officer 
from  their  present  position. 
To  the  first  part  of  the  scheme 
the  Intelligence  officer  agreed, 
but  he  reversed  the  order  of 
the  latter  arrangement.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  troopers  well  on 
their  way,  he  left  the  Tiger  to 
cover  the  advance,  and  rode 
leisurely  himself  towards  the 
farm.  It  was  a  very  ordinary 
farm  —  not  flush  with  the 
ground,  but  standing  in  a 
plinth  of  brick  like  an  Indian 
bungalow.  A  great  solemn 
quietness  reigned  over  the 
whole  kloof,  not  a  living  soul 
was  visible,  and  the  foot- 
falls of  the  horse  sounded 
strangely  exaggerated  as  the 
solitary  rider  approached  the 
verandah.  Presently  a  dog 
stirred,  trotted  out  into  the 
sunlight,  and  barked  furi- 
ously. It  disturbed  the  in- 
mates of  the  house ;  a  girl  hur- 
riedly opened  the  upper  swing- 
back  of  the  door,  looked  out, 
and  then  closed  the  door  with 
a  bang.  This  was  suspicious, 
and  the  Intelligence  officer  let 
his  hand  drop  to  the  wooden 
case  of  the  Mauser  pistol  strap- 
ped to  his  holster;  his  thiunb 
pressed  the  catch,  and  he  threw 
the  pistol  loose,  keeping  his 
hand  upon  its  stock.  Then  to 
his  shout  of  "PFt6  dart''  the 
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gauntlet,  and  reached  tem- 
porary security  round  the  base 
of  the  Tiger's  hillock  without 
harm.  There  was  no  time  to 
waste.  The  Tiger  was  down 
to  his  horse  and  mounted  al- 
most before  his  oflBcer  realised 
he  was  safe. 

Tiger,  "  Come  along,  sir ;  it's 
been  a  near  thing,  but  we  have 
just  time  if  we  gallop  for  it !  " 

Intelligence  Officer.  "  But  the 
flanking  party;  we  must  not 
desert  them  I " 

jT.  "We  can  do  them  no 
good.  They  must  take  their 
chance — for  God's  sake,  gallop, 
sur ! 

The  Tiger  indeed  spoke  the 
truth ;  it  was  a  near  thing. 
They  had  not  placed  a  hundred 
yards  between  them  and  the 
hillock  when  dismounted  enemy 
were  at  the  top,  and  the  ground 
round  the  fugitives  throwing 
up  little  puffs  of  dust  as  the 
bullets  struck. 

Their  luck  was  in,  and  after 
a  perilous  three  minutes,  they 
were  clear  of  immediate  danger, 
as  the  popping  of  rifles  from 
the  rise  in  front  of  them  gave 
evidence  that  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  supporting  troop 
had  risen  to  the  occasion.  If 
he  had  been  a  better  soldier,  lie 
might  have  lain  low,  and  let 
the  fugitives  entice  their  pur- 
suers after  them  to  their  own 
destruction.  But  this  had  not 
occurred  to  the  youth  who 
had  recently  changed  the  pestle 
and  mortar  of  a  chemist's  dis- 
pensary for  the  sword  of  mount- 
ed infantry  leader,  and  he  did 
his  best,  in  a  suitably  excited 
manner. 

The  Tiger's  story  was  inter- 
esting.    "Just  as  you   halted, 


sir,  at  the  farm,  I  caught  sight 
of  the  glint  of  a  rifle  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  which  we  had  sent 
the  troopers  to  occupy.  As  I 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  our 
own  men,  I  at  once  realised  that 
we  were  in  for  it.  They  had  seen 
us  coming.  I  knew  that  the 
troopers  were  lost  men  —  the 
Boers  would  let  them  blunder 
up  to  the  top  of  the  kopje,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  top, 
utterly  blown  and  useless, 
would  disarm  them  without 
firing  a  shot.  Everything  now 
depended  upon  the  chance  of 
my  having  escaped  notioa  It 
was  impossible  to  warn  you 
without  firing  my  rifle,  so  I 
looked  round  to  see  if  I  was 
being  stalked.  I  could  see  no 
one  on  my  track,  so  I  just  lay 
still  and  waited  developments 
at  the  farmhouse.  I  saw  the 
girl  throw  the  milk,  and  I  then 
calculated  that  a  shot  placed 
between  you  and  the  men 
would  so  disconcert  them  for 
the  moment  that  you  could  be 
able  to  get  away. 

"  As  soon  as  you  turned,  the 
fat  was  into  the  fire,  and  I 
found  that  they  were  lying  up 
for  us  all  round.  It  was  a 
mercy  that  they  never  spotted 
me  before  I  fired.  I  suppose 
they  concluded  that  five  went 
with  the  flank  scouts  instead 
of  four  only.  Anyhow,  there 
must  have  been  quite  thirty  of 
them,  and  we  now  know  that 
they  are  there.  ..." 

"Well,  young  feller  I"  said 
the  brigadier  when  the  Intel- 
ligence officer  reported  himself, 
"what  has  all  the  shooting 
been  about?" 

He  listened  to  the  story, 
and  remained  thoughtful  for  a 
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kop,  south  of  the  town.  Ar-  (to  the  brigade-major),  just  you 
range  to  have  ;onr  guns  in  aend  for  thati  sauoy  fellow  who 
poBitioB  by  noon.  Do  not  try  commands  the  oyolists  ot  the 
to  open  up  visual  communica-  Mount  Nelson  Light  Horse,  and 
tion  with  me.  Such  a  course  tell  him  that  he  and  his  oyolists 
might  give  information  of  our  have  got  to  fight  their  way  into 
movements  to  the  enemy.  Strvdenburcr  bv  10  A.M.  to- 
Send  a  receipt  of  this  mes- 
sage to  Zwingelspan,  so  as  to 
arrive  not  later  than  10  A.M. 

to-morrow,"     Signed,  "N , 

Chief  StafiF-Offioer.  P.S.—Axa 
afraid  that  De  Wet  will  have 
taken  your  convoy." 

Brigadier.  "Was  there  ever 
a  worse  atrocity  perpetrated 
than  this?  If  be  had  only 
been  man  enough  to  have  done 
this  twenty-four  hours  earlier, 
when  I  implored  him  to  do 
so,  he  might  have  been  the 
greatest  hero  of  the  war  by 
this.      But  here,  Uncle  Baker 

(To  bee 
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stand  that,  even  when  only 
two  ships  are  conoerned,  and 
prompt  investigation  is  made, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  exactly  what  hap- 
pened and  how  it  happened. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties 
is,  that  though  ships  have 
met,  have  fought,  have  won, 
or  lost,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  closest  and  most  careful 
investigation  frequently  fails 
altogether  in  determining  aU 
the  facts ;  nor  can  any  reliable 
conclusion  be  arrived  at  as  to 
the  movements  that  took  place, 
and  the  various  factors  which 
influenced  or  brought  about  the 
ascertained  resulta 

Not  only  are  the  movements 
of  an  army  absolutely  snail- 
like as  compared  with  the 
movements  of  a  fleet,  but  the 
position  and  route  of  each 
imit  is  readily  determined  by 
the  varied  features  of  the 
ground,  which  exercise  such  a 
commanding  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  a  land  battle. 
Even  if  every  battlefield  con- 
sisted of  an  absolutely  flat 
and  featureless  plain  over  which 
great  masses  of  cavalry  pro- 
ceeded at  a  gallop  in  serried 
ranks,  the  several  witnesses 
would  have  more  points  on 
which  to  fasten  their  recollec- 
tion than  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  a  sea  fight, 
where  there  are  no  stricken 
men  marking  the  place  where 
they  fell,  no  soil  on  which 
the  marks  of  the  struggle  are 
clearly  imprinted,  but  where 
the  silent  waves  close  in  on 
the  ship's  wake  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  whether  she 
be  a  mighty  warship  fighting 
hard    for    her    country,    or    a 


mere  yacht  cruising  quietly 
along  on  pleasure  bent. 

If  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 
as  many  data  with  reference  to 
Rodney's  and  Nelson's  tactics 
as  we  have  of  those  of  Frederick 
or  Napoleon,  we  should  still  be 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  try- 
ing to  inform  ourselves  as  to 
naval  tactics  in  comparison  with 
a  feUow-student  who  was  con- 
sidering army  tactica  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the 
methods  of  locomotion  ashore. 
Infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
have  very  much  the  same  powers 
and  limitations  in  their  move- 
ments as  of  yore.  As  of  old, 
on  land,  rapid  movement  and 
efiective  fighting  are  incompat- 
ibla  Both  artillery  and  in- 
fantry must  halt  to  fire,  and 
cavalry  do  no  harm  till  in 
actual  contact.  The  limitations 
of  the  groimd  weigh  just  as 
heavily  in  the  scale  as  they 
have  always  done. 

But  afloat  there  has  been  a 
complete  revolution.  The  speed 
with  which  ships  can  approach 
each  other  has  been  doubled  or 
trebled;  there  is  now  absolute 
certainty  of  movement  in  every 
direction,  whilst  of  old  the  force 
that  was  to  windward  of  the 
other  might  be  likened  to  an 
army  in  an  absolutely  unassail- 
able  poBition,  which  had  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  or  re- 
fusing to  fight  at .  will.  The 
modem  fleet  can  fight  hard 
when  advancing  or  retiring, 
under  which  conditions  the 
fleets  of  old  were  harmless; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  at  the 
present  time  a  single  blow  from 
ram  or  torpedo  may  decide  the 
fate  of  the  most  important  ship 
in  a  few  seconds, 
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consist  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
in  changing  from  one  forma- 
tion to  another.  If  one  thing 
is  generally  agreed  upon  with 
reference  to  the  vexed  question 
of  the  best  fighting  formation, 
it  is  that,  having  chosen  the 
formation  which  it  is  decided 
to  fight  in,  it  is  expedient  not 
to  change  it.  But  most  of  the 
formations  which  are  brought 
into  the  ordinary  "steam  tac- 
tics" are  certainly  useless  as 
fighting  formations,  so  that  the 
various  evolutions  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  fighting,  or 
with  tactics  properly  so  called. 
It  must  not  be  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  these  manoeuvres  are 
useless.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
necessary  drill  without  which  a 
fleet  would  consist  of  a  mere 
mob  of  ships  totally  unfitted  for 
any  concerted  action.  Without 
such  drill  officers  would  be  un- 
accustomed to  working  in  close 
proximity  to  other  ships  and  in 
keeping  station  under  difficult 
circumstances.  The  utility  of 
these  evolutions  consists  in  the 
practice  aflPorded  to  the  officers, 
the  consequent  improvement  in 
nerve  and  eye,  and  the  result- 
ing increase  in  the  flexibility  of 
the  fleet,  but  they  have  no  right 
whatever  to  be  called  tactics. 

The  reason  that  tactics  have 
been  so  little  in  evidence  is  not 
far  to  seek.  A  distinguished 
admiral  writing  to  the  '  Times ' 
a  few  months  ago  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  any  profitable 
and  realistic  tactical  manoeuvr- 
ing between  two  fleets  was 
practically  impossible.  A  few 
years  ago  this  was  the  well- 
nigh  universal  opinion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  naval  officers 


both  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Such  tactical  treat- 
ises as  appeared  prior  to  1897 
or  thereabouts  were  wellnigh 
unanimous  in  treating  of  a 
charge  through  the  enemy's 
formation  as  an  almost  certain 
incident  of  a  naval  action.  In 
this  charge  ships  would  natur- 
ally ram  each  other,  and  would 
seek  to  interpose  between  parts 
of  the  enemy's  formation  a 
line  of  ships  in  close  order, 
which  the  enemy  in  turn  would 
attempt  to  break  through. 
Thence  it  was  expected  that  a 
more  or  less  confused  971^2^ 
would  result,  from  which  each 
captain  would  have  to  extricate 
his  ship  as  he  best  could,  doing 
as  much  damage  as  possible  to 
the  enemy  in  the  process.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  as  long 
as  this  was  considered  the  nor- 
mal procedure  in  a  naval  action 
it  could  not  possibly  be  prac- 
tised. A  few  "tactical  exer- 
cises" of  this  sort  would  send 
the  whole  of  a  considerable 
fleet  to  the  bottom.  All,  there- 
fore, that  could  be  done  was  to 
drill  away  at  various  complic- 
ated evolutions  in  close  order, 
as  some  preparation  at  any 
rate  for  the  inevitable  mSUe 
that  was  to  take  place. 

There  has  been  no  marked 
change  in  ships  in  the  last  five 
years  or  so,  yet  a  change  has 
distinctly  taken  place  in  the 
views  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  study  naval  tactics.  I 
have  never  seen  any  very  clear 
statement  as  to  the  reasons  for 
advocating  the  charge  and  the 
mil4e.  Indeed  it  was  not  un- 
common to  hear  it  said,  "  I  don't 
care  about  a  miUe  myself ;  but 
you  see  the  enemy  may  not  look 
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at  least  four  times  as  powerful 
as  she  was  in  number  of  guns 
and  weight  of  metal,  her  ar- 
mour proved  of  such  value  that 
the  unarmoured  ships,  notwith- 
standing their  numerous  guns, 
had  no  chance  against  her. 
But  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Monitor  she  would  have 
destroyed  all  her  opponents. 
Later  experience  has  all  pointed 
in  the  same  direotion.  In  the 
old  wars  of  1800,  &c,  "more 
guns"  was  the  constant  cry. 
Latterly  it  has  rather  been 
"  more  armour,"  Here  we  can 
get  some  little  help  from 
recent  experience  ashore.  The 
soldier's  armour  is  not  of 
iron  but  of  earth  and  stone, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 
Every  page  of  recent  war 
history  points  to  the  import- 
ance of  "cover."  It  matters 
not  whether  this  cover  be 
material  or  simply  a  screen 
that  disconcerts  the  enemy's 
aim ;  the  important  point  is 
that  it  is  efficacious  in  fending 
off  the  enemy's  fire,  and  herein 
it  resembles  armour. 

In  marshalling  our  ships  for 
the  next  naval  battle  we  shall 
first  muster  all  the  armoured 
ships  that  we  can  lay  our 
hands  on.  But  is  an  un- 
armoured ship  of  no  service? 
To  which  another  question 
may  well  be  put> — What  is  an 
ship  ?  And  the 
t  be  that  all  ships 
are  more  or  less  unarmoured. 
The  heaviest  battleship,  with 
5000  tons  of  armour,  is  still  in 
measure  vulnerable,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  an  opponent's  shot  and 
shells,  especially  those  coming 
from  the  big  guns,  cannot  be 
disregarded.     And  the  smallest 


cruiser  is  "  proteoted "  (by  a 
sloping  steel  deck)  from  the 
effect  of  shell  that  would  have 
sunk  one  of  the  Merrimao's 
opponents.  Again,  many  of 
the  "armoured  oruisera"  now 
huildinc   are   better  armoured 
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especially  for  the  artillery,  it  strongest  reason  that  the  ad- 
is  often  expedient  to  advance  vance  should  be  made  with  ships 
with  a,  narrow  front  in  order  more  or  less  abreast  and  not 
to  bring  up  the  various  units  astern  of  each  other.  Similarly 
rapidly  without  over -exertion,  if  tfae  slow  fleet  which  is  acting 
for  worn-out  men  are  of  little  on  the  defensive,  and  is  pres- 
yalue  on  the  battlefield.  None  umably  seeking  to  postpone  or 
of  these  considerations  have  w'"  '  '  "  "  >  ■  > 
the  least  weight  afloat.  An  U 
advance  may  be  made  just  as  ei 
easily  vrith  a  broad  front  as  b 
a  narrow  one,  or,  to  adopt  mill-  p 
tary  phraseology,  there  is  b 
nothing  to  prevent  deploy-  a 
ment  at  the  earliest  possible  p 
moment — i.e.,  immediately  the  n 
enemy  is  sighted.  It  is  quite  A 
possible  that  some  of  my  a 
readers  may  remark  here,  that  o: 
the  diagrams  which  they  have  h 
seen  of  a  fleet  advancing  to-  fi 
wards  the  enemy  oonmionly  fl 
depict  the  admiral's  ship  as  p 
leading  a  long  line  straight  b 
up  to  the  point  of  attaok.  b 
Quite  true,  but  I  should  doubt  ii 
if  any  of  these  diagrams  were  ii 
of  very  recent  date,  or  if  so  fi 
they  were  copies  of  older  ones,  n 
The  soldier  knows  well  enough  ii 
that  the  head  of  a  column  of  v 
route  coming  under  the  fire  tl 
of  an  extended  line  thereby  cl 
courts  almost  certain  demor- 
alisation and  defeat.  A  con-  o 
siderable  period  must  needs  fi 
elapse  before  the  rear  can  come  t] 
up  to  the  assistance  of  the  t] 
leading  companies,  during  which  a 
time  the  enemy  has  a  great  b 
advantage.  Exactly  the  same  8i 
reasoning  holds  good  for  a  a 
fleet.  If  the  leading  ship  B] 
comes  under  flre  'when  the  ii 
fleet  are  in  line  ahead  stand-  tl 
ing  towards  the  enemy,  the  o 
rear  are  of  necessity  for  some  o 
time  out  of  action.  b 
There      is,      therefore,      the  si 
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ships  Buooessfully  out  ot  action,  closed    the   tail    of    their  line 

In  one  respeot  the  following  fleet  they  might  have  done  bo  with 

ia  likely  to  receive  greater  dam-  great    advantage.      Indeed,   it 

age  than  that  which  is  running  ia  not  the  following  fleet  that 

away,  for  the  former,  present-  gets  the  best  of  the  manoeuvre 

ing  their  bows  to   the  fire  of  alluded  to  above,  for  the  torpedo 

their  opponents,  would   get   a  sh — '•" ' — "*'"  ""  "■"  "** 

number  of  hits  forward,  whioh  va 

are  more  difficult  to  plug,  and  at 

admit  more  water  than  corre-  to 

spending  holes  aft,  where  the  th 

water  does  not  run  up  the  side  pe 

as  it  does  towards  the  bows.   If  dc 

.a   number  of  the  faster  ships  Tl 

were  thus  crippled,  the  tables  wi 

wouldbetumed,and  the  whilom  fr< 

faster  Sect  would  take  up  the  th 

retreating   position   at   suoh  a  pt 

speed  as  the  leaking  ships  oould  nc 
maintain. 

It  is  by  no  means  i 
that  the  slower  fleet  when  o 

taken  and  compelled   to  fight  v€ 

should  continue  the  retreat  as  w! 

above  described.     They  might  to 

prefer  to  trust  to  their  broad-  th 

side  fire.     In  this  case,  as  soon  pi 

as   their   fast   opponents   were  Bi 

fairly  within  range,  they  would  fp 

turn  into  line  ahead,  following  ac 

each  other  aoross  the  track  of  ti< 

the   advancing   enemy.       This  y« 

was  essentially  the  movement  to 

carried  out  by  the  Japanese  at  of 

the  opening  of  the  Talu  action,  of 

If  the  lines   are   very  long  as  ti< 

compared    with    the    distance  he 

that  separates  them  when  the  ai 

turn  is    made,   the  tail    of  the  bi 

crossing  line  will  be  run  into  if 

by  the  flank  of  the  fast  fleet,  th 

This  actually  happened  at  the  se 

Yalu.     But  if  the  range  be  long  se 

and  the  lines  short  there  is  no  dc 

reason    that   contact,   or  even  tb 

close    quarters,    should    result,  fo 

The    Japanese    at     the     Yalu  fi> 

made     no    use    of     torpedoes;  a 

though     when      the      Chinese  al 
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Bpeed  is  bo  great  that  a  very  great 

long  line  can  be  drawn  up  in  not  b 

an  entirely  fresh   direotion  in  to  ut 

ten  minutea     Moreover,   it  is  positi 

nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the  say,  t 

present  day  for  two  ships  3000  aoroa 

yards  apart  in  the  line  to  be  posin 

concentrating  their  fire  on  the  faot, 

same  opponent.     In  fact,  it  is  Btyle( 

no  longer   necessary  to  go  to  is  the 

the  assistance  of  a  oonsort  who  only 

may  need  help ;  all  that  is  re-  peaoe 

quired  is  to  turn  the  guns  in  mano 

the  required  direction.     Of  old  appei 

an  advantage  of  position  once  speed 

gained  might  prove  absolutely  rants 

decisive,   as  happened  at  Tra-  positi 

falgar  when  the  Allied  van  was  not  b 

unable  to  come  to  the  succour  hand 

of  the  centre  and  rear,  on  which  that 

the  English  attack  was  made,  speed 

until  all  was  practically  over,  line  ( 

Thus  some    half  -  dozen    ships  whils 

never    got    into   aotion   at  all.  same 

With  the  long  range,  wide  arcs  speed 

of  fire,  and  rapid  movements  of  the 

the  present  day  such  a  state  of  north 

things  is  impossible.     Whilst  it  yards 

is  easier  to  concentrate  on  some  ships 

fraction  of  the  enemy  than  of  gelJie 

old,   it    is    also    far  easier   to  follon 

counteract  that  concentration,  the   1 

Much  seamanship  was  required  (the  I 

100  years  ago  in  order  to  bring  fleet 

the  whole  of  a  fleet  into  aotion.  its  rii 

Indeed  there  is  scarce  a  single  eastei 

instance  of  this  being  actually  now 

accomplished.    Even  such  blun-  have 

derers  as  the  worst  of  the  leaders  the   e 

who  have  commanded  in  recent  ran   4 

sea  fights,  the  Chinese  for  ex-  and  t 

ample,  have  at  least  managed  oreas< 

this,   and   there  is  every   pro-  Whei 

bability   that  in   future   every  reaob 

ship  which  wishes  to  get  into  taotio 

action  will  succeed  in  doing  so.  and 

If  we  suppose  that  the  two  5000 

fleets  which  are  drawn  up  op-  for  th' 

posite    to    each    other    are  of  efiboti 
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and  what  should  they  txy  to 
do?  Are  they  to  fight  battle- 
ships, or  only  to  engage  cruis- 
ers like  themselves?  To  all 
these  questions  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  decided  an- 
swer can  be  given.  The 
frigate  at  one  time  fought  in 
the  same  line  of  battle  as  the 
two-  or  three-decker,  but  she 
was  so  liable  to  be  early  knocked 
out,  leaving  a  nasty  gap  in  the 
line,  that  it  was  found  better  to 
detach  her  altogether.  The 
same  argument  holds  now 
against  putting  oruiBers  in  the 
same  line  as  the  battleships, 
and  though  strong  cruisers 
might  in  some  cases  be  advan- 
tageously placed  in  the  main 
"line,"  it  seems  much  more 
likely  that  the  cruisers  which 
join  in  a  fight  will  work  inde- 
pendently. Since  the  cruisers 
have  their  armament  disposed 
on  the  same  general  principles 
as  the  battleships,  there  is  the 
same  argiunent  for  their  form- 
ing line  with  their  broadsides 
towards  the  enemy.  But  the 
cruisers'  line  will  have  to  keep 
clear  of  their  battleship  con- 
sorts, and  its  task  will  not  be 
an  easy  one,  if  it  is  to  do  so, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
its  weight  felt.  The  general 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  cruis- 
ers will  be  stationed  so  as  to 
fire  past  the  ends  of  the  battle 
line.  They  will  thus  to  some 
extent  support  the  flanks  of 
the  line,  always  the  weakest 
points,  and  those  to  the  rear 
would  be  able  to  assist  any 
battleship  that  had  fallen  out 
of  the  line,  and  if  necessary 
take  her  in  tow. 

Besides  the  cruisers  there  are 
the  torpedo  craft.     Under  this 


category  I  would  include  all 
vessels  which  are  weak  in  gun- 
power  and  are  poorly  protected 
against  gun-fire,  but  are  pro- 
vided with  torpedoes.  A13  a 
rule  their  torpedo-tubes  are  also 
unprotected,  but  there  are  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  such  as 
the  Oerman  Gazelle  class,  which, 
though  so  small  and  weakly 
armed  that  they  are  scarcely 
fit  to  lie  in  the  cruisers'  line, 
yet  carry  submerged  torpedoes. 
The  aim  of  the  torpedo  craft  is 
to  get  within  torpedo  range- 
say,  a  mile  or  less  —  of  the 
enemy's  battleship  line,  and  to 
arrive  at  this  position  with  tor- 
pedo armament  intact.  What 
the  torpedo  craft  fears  most  is 
the  quick-firing  gun.  There- 
fore, if  for  any  reason  the 
battleship's  quick  -  firers  are 
rendered  inefficient,  whether 
temporarily  or  otherwise,  the 
torpedo  craft  gets  a  chance  of 
rushing  in  to  torpedoing  dis- 
tance, whence  she  fires  from 
one  to  four  torpedoes  according 
to  her  armament,  and  retires  as 
speedily  as  possibla 

It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  darkness  or  fog  befriends 
the  torpedo  craft,  since  the 
straight  shooting  of  the  guns 
which  they  fear  is  thereby  im- 
paired. In  the  same  way  occa- 
sions will  doubtless  occur  in  a 
general  action  when  some  por- 
tion of  the  battleship  line  is 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  which 
will  more  or  less  completely 
silence  the  unprotected  quick- 
firers,  and  thus  give  to  the  tor- 
pedo craft  an  opportunity  of 
getting  in  to  torpedo  range 
without  receiving  serious  in- 
jury. The  greatest  skill,  how- 
ever, will  be  necessary  to  seize 
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MONTENEGRIN     SKETCHES. 


I.   A  WALK  IN  THE   MOUNTAINS. 


It  is  not  good  to  walk  in 
Montenegro,  that  is  to  say,  for 
long  distances,  either  for  reasons 
of  economy  or  for  one's  health. 
Bather  accord  with  the  horse- 
owner,  however  exorbitant  may 
appear  the  terms,  or  spend  a 
few  hours  more  on  the  journey 
and  go  the  roundabout  way  by 
road. 

Such  advice  I  mentally  swear 
to  give  any  unsuspecting  for- 
eigner should  I  ever  reach 
Virpazar  alive.  I  look  at  my 
watch  and  find  it  is  ten  o'clock. 
By  this  time  they  assured  me 
last  night  in  Cettinje  that  I 
should  be  eating  a  sumptuous 
breakfast  at  Vir,  if  I  got  off  by 
5  A.M.  I  had  started  before 
five,  in  a  steady  drizzle,  accom- 
panied by  a  guide  who  had 
driven  me  to  distraction  the 
night  before.  We  had  spoken 
of  terms,  and  I  had  offered  one 
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gulden  fifty  kreutzers.  For  a 
five  hours'  walk  this  was  liberal 
payment,  but  he  had  demanded 
twice  the  amount.  I  remained 
seemingly  firm,  meaning  to  go 
eventuaUy  as  far  as  two  guldens. 
He  gazed  at  me  reproachfully, 
and  then  said  he  was  not  sure 
of  waking  at  four  o'clock — could 
he  sleep  in  my  house  ?  I  sug- 
gested it  to  Beinwein,  my  wor- 
thy landlord,  who  became 
abusive  and  put  my  feelings 
into  strong  but  picturesque 
language.  A  Montenegrin  not 
able  to  rise  at  four  o'clock.  It 
was  too  absurd.  I  offered  with 
much  sarcasm  my  alarum  clock ; 
but  the  jest  fell  flat,  as  he  had 
never  heard  of  one.  Then  he 
reverted  to  the  question  of  pay- 
ment, and  narrated  at  length 
the  expenses  he  would  incur  by 
travelling  with  me  to  Vir. 
There  was  his  bed  to  pay  for 
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set  my  teeth  on  edge.  Monte- 
negrins have  no  idea  of  a  tune, 
and  confine  themselves  to  a 
compass  of  four  or  five  half 
tones.  It  is  distracting  to  a 
point  of  madness  after  ten 
minutes. 

Eleven  o'clock,  and  we  are 
still  bounding  along  a  seesaw 
path,  and  have  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  swollen  river  a 
dozen  times  with  a  skill  which 
Blondin  would  have  admitted. 
I  am  now  indifierent  to  personal 
danger.  What  matter  if  I  miss 
my  footing  on  the  rocks  jutting 
out  of  the  foaming  stream  or 
stumble  on  the  precipice  above, 
death  will  be  equally  quick. 
And  the  diligence  leaves  at 
twelve. 

The  scenery  was  probably 
magnificent,  now  and  then  I 
catch  glimpses  of  it,  great  liills 
towering  above  me  on  either 
side ;  but  my  feet  are  far  too 
tender  to  permit  my  eyes  to 
wander  above  me.  I  begin  to 
talk  to  myself  aloud,  in  English, 
so  as  not  to  shock  my  simple 
guide.  Eleven -thirty,  and  I 
tap  my  revolver  with  a  murder- 
ous longing  to  kill  all  the  people 
who  said  the  journey  could  be 
accomplished  with  ease  in  five 
hours.  They  had  given  me  to 
understand  that  to  do  it  in  six 
hours  we  should  have  to  dawdle 
by  the  way,  to  pick  flowers  and 
smoke  cigarettes  at  the  more 
beautiful  spots.  On  a  macad- 
amised road  and  dead  level  it 
might  be  done  in  five  hours,  but 
then  a  Montenegrin  scorns  a 
well-made  road.  He  infinitelv 
prefers  to  skip  like  a  young 
ram  in  the  hills,  which  metaphor 
whiles  away  another  ten  min- 
utes, as  it  does  not  seem  quite 


right.  The  steeper  the  path 
and  the  more  strewn  with  rook 
and  boulders,  the  faster  he  goes 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 

It  is  twelve,  and  now  I  am 
apathetia  I  do  not  call  aloud 
to  myself  any  longer,  to  the 
mystification  of  my  guide,  who 
always  thought  I  was  trying  to 
keep  up  a  conversation  with 
him.  I  am  oblivious  of  the 
nails  running  into  my  heels,  and 
I  do  not  place  my  feet  with  the 
care  I  did  when  a  year  ago  I 
left  Cettinje  one  cold  and  dismal 
morning  full  of  hope  and  pride 
in  my  youthful  vigour.  The 
most  casual  observer  will  notice, 
too,  that  my  step  has  lost  its 
wonted  elasticity,  and  that  a 
lethargy  has  come  upon  me 
making  my  movements  me- 
chanical. I  muster  up  a  little 
energy  to  address  my  guide. 

"Go,  thou  liar  and  son  of 
liar.  Hurry  forward  to  the 
town,  and  if  by  any  chance  the 
post  is  still  there,  stand  by  the 
driver  with  thy  revolver  till  I 
come." 

He  springs  forward, — I  had 
hoped  he  would  kill  me  for  the 
insult, — and  I  am  left  to  plod 
wearily  after  him.  At  last  I 
see  the  little  cluster  of  houses 
of  Vir.  At  twelve  -  thirty  I 
stagger  into  the  market-place. 

"  The  diligence  is  still  here," 
says  my  guide,  who  has  run 
lightly  towards  me.  I  breathe 
a  prayer  of  thankfulness  and  of 
repentance  for  the  remarks  I 
have  made,  which  might  have 
blighted  the  very  trees. 

"  But  it  is  full,"  he  adds  as 
an  after-thought. 

I  do  not  faint,  I  do  not  even 
swear, — dumbly  I  walk  to  the 
inn.     A  man  I  know  from  for- 
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before  finally  returning  to  the 
bosom  of  their  families.  We 
pass  on,  and  now  the  forest 
thins  as  we  near  the  open  water 
once  more.  Another  vigorous 
push  and  we  are  out  upon  the 
great  lake.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  disturbs  its  glassy  sur- 
face, which  sparkles  refresh- 
ingly in  the  setting  sun. 

The  helmsman  looks  at  me 
interrogatively  and  I  nod.  It 
is  getting  late,  and  there  are 
those  duck  for  supper.  We 
round  the  apex  of  the  forest, 
and  there  is  the  tiny  chapel 
and  living  house  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  Vranjina,  my  tempor- 
ary home.  How  pretty  it 
looks,  perched  half-way  up  the 
steeply  sloping  hillside  I  There 
is  a  pleasant  feeling  of  sub- 
stantiality about  the  grey  stone 
buildings,  the  rocky  hill,  and 
the  sturdy  green  trees  after  the 
watery  islands  and  swamps  of 
the  lake. 

Some  fishermen  preparing  to 
camp  on  the  island  hail  us, 
as  we  would  pass,  wishing  us 
a  good  evening.  One  man 
comes  down  to  the  water's  edge 
and  beckons  to  me. 

"  What  wouldst  thou, 
Mirko?"  I  call,  for  he  is  well 
known  to  me. 

"Wilt  thou  not  share  our 
supper,  Gospodin  ?  "  he  answers. 
"  We  have  caught  some  splen- 
did fish." 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture. 
Groups  of  men  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  frugal 
meal;  some  are  fetching  wood 
and  lighting  small  fires,  while 
others  are  cleaning  the  fish  or 
mending  nets.  They  are  all 
fine  big  men,  brown  as  berries, 
and  clad  in   the  tattered  red- 


and  -  blue  national  costume. 
One  group  sings  a  wailing 
ditty,  and  the  long-drawn-out 
tones  go  pealing  over  the  lake, 
while  behind  them  the  hillside 
rises  steeply  into  the  clear  even- 
ing air. 

I  take  my  gun  and  land,  for 
the  scene  pleases  me — it  is  also 
really  nearer  to  the  monastery. 
Mirko  gravely  shakes  my  hand 
and  learns  with  evident  dis- 
appointment that  I  cannot  eat 
with  him.  He  reminds  me  how 
often  he  has  accepted  my  hos- 
pitality, and  yet  I  always  re- 
fuse his.  I  comfort  him  with 
assurances  that  I  will  certainly 
visit  him  in  his  home,  though 
mentally  I  pray  that  I  may  be 
spared  this  ordeaL  Invitations 
to  the  houses  of  enthusiastically 
friendly  peasants  are  not  to  be 
lightly  accepted  unless  one  is 
possessed  of  the  digestive  pow- 
ers of  an  ostrich  and  the  capac- 
ity of  a  Falstaff.  But  my  friend 
does  not  let  me  go  without  fur- 
ther mark  of  his  favour.  He  se- 
lects the  largest  fish  and  cere- 
moniously presents  it  to  me, 
while  others  draw  near  with  an 
enormous  black  bottle. 

"  To  prevent  fever,"  says  one. 
"For  the  appetite,"  says  an- 
other tempter,  pouring  out  a 
small  tumbler  of  spirits.  "  Long 
life  and  health  I "  he  continues, 
giving  it  to  me,  and  hastily  I 
swallow  it.  Then  we  all  shake 
hands,  and  I  wish  them  a  good 
night  in  God's  keeping,  and  to 
their  melodious  and  pious  an- 
swers I  take  my  leave*.  The 
singing  follows  me  up  my  rocky 
path  towards  the  monastery. 

I  find  the  good  priest  before 
the  chapel  on  the  little  plateau 
that  commands  such  a   grand 
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Rutnija,    whoBe   edges  are   Bil-  secondly  for  insisting  on  meals 

bouetted    into    almost   painful  of  meat  every  day,  of  whioh 

sharpness  in  the  crimson  glow,  he  in  courtesy  is  bound  to  par- 

The  singing  of  the  fishermen  take, 
in  the  distance  would  seem  if        "'Tis     better     than     goats' 

anything  rather  to  heighten  the  obeese    and    maize    bread,"    I 

feeling  of  solitariness  and  utter  say   with   a   profane  wink   at 

stillness,   and    a    sweet    peace  the    "         " 

steals  over  me.     Harshly   the  indis 

voice  of  Stefan  calls  me  back  mout 

to  earth  and   to  supper.     Re-  fully 

gretfully  I  enter  the  refectory  such 

and   take  my  seat   beside   the  or  mi 

priest,  who  is  eyeing  hungrily  side, 
the  roast  duck  before  him.  I  "1 
know  he  is  blessing  me — firstly         "  1 

for  breaking  bis  solitude,  and  answ 


III,    OSTROG:    THE  A 

The  heavy  post-diligence  rolls  their 

away   towards   Nil^i6  with   a  ited  i 
merry  farewell  from  the  bluff    I  wa 

driver    and    many    pious    com-  nobl^ 
mendations  to  St  Vasili  from        Th 

the    occupants    of    the    ooaoh.  Stefa 

The    five    hours'     drive     from  on  he 

Podgorica  bad  been  an  event-  only 

ful   one  even  for   Montenegro,  sheltt 

Firstly,  we  had  driven  through  ICnov 

a  terrible  thunder-storm,  which  periei 

bad    made    the    much-coveted  the  1< 

box-seat  rather  a  disadvantage  best  ] 
than  otherwise.      In    spite   of        In 

umbrellas   kindly  handed    out  ilovgi 

of  the  window  by  fair  Monte-  half 

negrins,  the  partial  use  of  the  were 

driver's  oilskins,  and   my  own  dooto 

so-called    waterproof   coat,   the  oharg 

rain    was    not    to    be    denied,  a    hu 

An  old  gentleman  inside,  with  aorob 

his     wife     and     two     pretty  atten 

daughters,  had  been  quite  dis-  out    < 

tressed,  and   invited   me  ferv-  Whei 

ently  and  oft  to  squeeze  in  with  apolo 

them,  a  request  which  received  two  n 

much  mute  support  from   the  Two  i 

maidens,  who  blushed  sweetly  as  ruthh 
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fire  of  such  comments,  inter- 
spersed by  ejaculatory  efforts 
at  conversation  with  me  and 
frequent  dips  into  my  tobacco- 
tin,  he  has  beguiled  the  weary 
hours  since  5  A.M.  that  morning. 
"O  asses,"  I  hear  him  cry 
again  as  he  leaves  me  on 
the  newly  completed  road  to 
Ostrog;  for  last  year  it  was 
indeed  a  pilgrimage  undertaken 
with  much  groaning  and  vexa- 
tion over  a  typical  seesaw  Mon- 
tenegrin track.  I  overtake  a 
party  of  red-turbaned  Bosnians 
leading  wiryponies  and  followed 
by  their  women -folk.  They 
have  journeyed  from  Sarajevo, 
which  they  left  six  days  ago, 
and  are  pausing  for  a  moment 
by  the  wayside.  One  by  one 
they  shake  hands  solemnly  with 
me,  answering  my  "  God  greet 
ye ! "  with  the  universal  formula 
of  "May  thy  luck  be  goodl" 
Then  an  aged  Montenegrin 
accosts  me  with  a  hearty  in- 
quiry as  to  the  state  of  my 
health,  and  even  as  I  answer 
him  the  whitewashed  walls  of 
the  upper  monastery  appear 
far  above  us  through  a  break 
in  the  trees.  The  old  man  for- 
gets me  on  the  spot  and  turns 
his  eyes  upwards  where  lies  the 
body  of  St  Vasili,  crying  with 
joy  and  pious  thanks  that  it 
has  been  permitted  him  to  come 
once  more  to  Ostrog.  The  road 
ceases  to  climb,  and  I  emerge 
on  a  long  plateau,  and  by  a 
gate  enter  the  precincts  of  the 
lower  monastery.  Rows  and 
rows  of  white-covered  booths 
stretch  up  to  the  left,  where 
men  are  busily  occupied  driv- 
ing in  long  stakes  and  fixing 
the  tent  coverings.  Girls  are 
washing   bottles   and   cleaning 


pans,  and  every  one  is  bustling 
with  the  hurry  of  preparation ; 
for  in  two  days'  time  thousands 
of  hungry  and  thirsty  pilgrims 
will  be  clamouring  for  food, 
eager  to  break  their  long  fast. 
At  the  farther  end  stand  the 
substantial  buildings  of  the 
monastery,  the  episcopal  palace, 
and  the  tiny  church,  all  opening 
on  to  an  open  space  in  whose 
centre  grows  a  great  trea 

The  venerable  Archimandrite 
receives  me  with  open  arms  and 
leads  me  to  my  room,  which  the 
good  bishop  has  placed  at  my 
disposaL  Father  Peroni  is  a 
wonderful  little  man,  and  that 
evening  as  we  sit  over  our  wine 
he  tells  me  the  story  again,  how 
exactly  forty-nine  years  ago  he 
formed  one  of  the  little  band  of 
thirty  Montenegrins  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Grand- 
Voivoda  Mirko,  held  the  upper 
monastery  for  ten  days  against 
fifteen  thousand  Turks.  Those 
were  stirring  times,  and  my 
heart  beats  faster  as  he  tells 
me  how  Mirko,  the  father  of 
the  present  Prince,  called  by 
even  the  Turks  "  The  Sword  of 
Montenegro,"  during  the  siege 
seized  a  shell  which  had  pene- 
trated through  a  window  and 
threw  it  back,  down  the  preci- 
pice, into  the  midst  of  the  rag- 
ing Moslems,  where  it  exploded. 
How  the  Turks  vainly  at- 
tempted to  bum  them  out  by 
throwing  flaming  straw  upon 
the  roof  from  the  cliffs  above, 
and  how  the  Montenegrins  at 
last  came  from  all  sides  to  their 
help.  Those  Turks  on  the  cliffs 
were  hurled  down,  and  their 
bodies  whizzed  through  the  air 
past  the  monastery,  and  were 
dashed    to    pieces    far    below. 
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horrible  aounds  no  more  re- 
sembling the  human  voioe  than 
the  grunting  of  Bwine.  The  air 
is  filled  with  tbeir  ones  for 
alms,  hands  set  on  arms  at  im- 
possible angles  are  stretched 
forth,  and  before  each  is  spread 
a  mat  with  the  ofFerlnga  of  the 
charitable. 

"In  the  name  of  Grod  and 
St  Yasili,  pity  me,"  says  a 
gentle  voice,  and  I  look  nerv- 
ously yet  compelled  by  the 
mnsical  tones,  I  see  the  sweet 
face  of  a  twelve-year-old  maiden 
gazing  at  me  piteously.  In 
wonder  that  such  a  fair  face 
should  figure  in  that  awful 
oolleotion  of  humanity  my  eyes 
wander  over  her  form,  and  then 
I  understand. 

Behind  me  strides  a  great 
turbaned  Bosnian,  handsome 
and  jovial.  His  hands  are  full 
of  gifts  for  the  saint. 

"Give  me,  of  thy  pity,  a 
kreutzer,"  clamours  a  beggar. 

"  Wait,  friend,  till  I  return," 
he  answers  in  hearty  tones. 
"Seest  thou  not  that  I  am 
laden  to  my  utmost  limit?" 

"It  is  better  to  give  to  the 
helpless  and  maimed,"  whines 
another.  "  Give  me,  and  I  will 
pray  that  the  holy  Yasili  shall 
return  thy  alms  one  hundred- 
fold." 

Before  us  goes  a  Montenegrin 
woman  who  gives  her  Uttle 
daughter  a  small  coin  to  de- 
posit on  each  of  the  mats. 
.  Half  shuddering,  yet  with 
curious  glances,  the  child  drops 
the  money  and  hurries  after 
her  mother. 

We  pass  a  Turk  who  dis- 
plays his  legs,  whioh  end 
abruptly  below  the  knee.  He 
has  bared  the  stumps  to  view, 
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In  a  chamber,  dimly  lit  by  a 
little  window  hewn  out  of  the 
rook,  St  Vaeili  Ilea  in  a  wooden 
ooBin  and  covered  in  hia  robea. 
Ab  my  eyes  grow  aooustomed  to 
the  half-light  I  see  that  the 
walls  and  arohed  ceiling  are 
covered  with  crude  paintings. 
A  tall  priest  with  luminous 
dark  eyes  and  raven  looks 
reaching  far  below  his  shoulders 
receives  me.  His  long  flowing 
black  robes  and  high  conical 
hat  lend  him  a  ghostly  appear- 
ance in  the  gloom.  Crouched  in 
an  indiBtinguisbable  heap  kneels 
an  Albanian  woman  at  the  foot 
of  the  coffin.  N^ow  a  woman 
comes  in  and  kneels  before  the 
priest  to  confess.  He  covers 
her  head  with  his  pertratnent 
(broad  stole),  and  she  commences 
her  confession.  The  priest  reads 
a  prayer  from  a  book  the  while 
in  a  loud  voice,  bo  that  even  if 
we  would  we  cannot  hear  her 
sins.  As  we  again  emerge  we 
squeeze  ourselves  against  the 
wall  as  two  Bosnians  half  oarry, 
half  lead,  a  wretched  youth 
scarce  able  to  walk.  Poor 
wretch  I  they  bump  his  head 
violently  upon  the  low  iintel  of 
the  door,  but  still  he  smiles. 
His  faith  is  great,  and  what  is 
a  little  pain  like  that  compared 
to  the  tortures  of  his  many  days' 
journey  hither,  supported  on 
either  side  on  the  back  of  a 
pony,  over  paths  of  stone  and 
rocks? 


V.  OSTROG :   AMO 


It  is  evening.  The  slopes  of 
Ostrog  resemble  the  tented 
camp  of  a  medieval  army  as  the 
flickering  lamps  of  oil  flash  on 
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his  breast,  and  in  his  hand  he 
holds  a  long  tchibouque. 

"  Nay,"  say  I,  seating  myself 
at  his  side ;  "  we  are  the 
strangers  here,  and  I  would 
talk  to  this  old  junak.^* 

"As  strangers  must  ye  also 
be  honoured,"  answers  the 
"hero";  but  his  face  lights 
up  at  my  words.  In  his  sash 
he  carried  a  magnificent  hand- 
jar  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of 
his  ragged  clothing,  and  with 
a  mute  request  I  draw  it  from 
him. 

"It  has  bitten  the  necks  of 
many  of  thy  countrymen,"  he 
says  to  Buto,  the  Turk,  our 
friend,  and  we  all  laugh,  for  no 
ill-will  is  borne  to-day. 

Three  kids  are  bleating 
piteously  as  a  burly  Monte- 
negrin feels  their  ribs  callously. 
He  releases  one  from  the  tree 
to  which  they  are  bound  in  the 
circle  of  light  before  the  tent, 
and  another  gives  him  an  evil- 
looking  knife.  Shouldering  the 
kid,  he  walks  away.  Before 
we  leave  he  brings  a  skinned 
carcass  back,  and  our  host 
tempts  us  with  the  kidneys, 
which  he  will  roast  on  the  fire 
over  there  in  the  corner.  Skil- 
fully others  spit  the  still  warm 
body  on  a  long  stake,  and  bear- 
ing it  ofi"  they  place  it  over  the 
fire,  where  a  boy  thoughtfully 
acts  as  turnspit.  Many  are  the 
lambs  and  kids  slaughtered  and 
thus  roasted  whole  to-day,  and 
the  cries  of  the  victims  mingle 
with  the  talk  and  laughter  of 
the  f casters. 

We  pay  and  go,  passing 
another  tent  close  by,  which  is 
oddly  empty  compared  to  the 
others.   Its  owner  looks  worried, 


for  to  him  come  few  guests. 
There  are  not  many  who  care 
to  sit  at  the  table  of  the  traitor 
Juro.  Since  he  sold  his  own 
brother  for  three  hundred  gul- 
dens, delivering  him  into  the 
pitiless  hand  of  the  vendetta, 
all  luck  and  prosperity  have 
left  him — ay,  and  his  life  is  in 
danger  from  his  own  relations. 

The  Turkish  music  attracts 
us,  and  thither  we  wend  our 
way.  The  booth  is  the  most 
crowded  of  all,  but  again  place 
is  made  for  us  on  the  instant. 
All  is  laughter  and  good- 
humour  in  that  bright  coloured 
assembly.  The  stormy  music 
is  at  times  wellnigh  inaudible. 

"  Fear  not,"  I  say,  laughing, 
to  a  sweetly  fair  maiden  beside 
whom  chance  has  seated  me. 
She  sits  blushing  and  with 
downcast  eyes,  for  by  rights 
she  should  stand  when  men  sit, 
and  I  and  my  clothes  are  still 
more  strange.  Others  hear  me, 
and  a  storm  of  merry  chaff 
arises  which  still  more  embar- 
rasses the  shy  girL  She  looks 
like  some  fawn  startled  in  a 
woodland  glade,  and  the  roses 
on  her  cheeks  deepen. 

"  My  sister  is  not  wed,"  calls 
a  tall  young  fellow  with  a  mean- 
ing laugh. 

"  Alas  I  she  does  not  love  me," 
I  answer  in  the  same  spirit,  as 
the  serving. man  brings  huge 
bottles  of  wine. 

Time  flies  apace  amidst  this 
gay  scene,  and  when  the  Turks 
rest  from  their  music,  the  Mon- 
tenegrins sing.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment does  the  merriment  pause 
till  I  hear  the  first  word  spoken 
in  anger  that  day.  Stefan,  my 
servant,  has  found  his  seat  ap- 
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propriated  by  a  man  wearing 
the  insignia  of  an  ofiBoer  of 
militia,  during  the  few  minutes 
he  has  gone  to  attend  to  the 
horses. 

It  comes  like  a  flash.  The  in- 
truder, a  swarthy,  ill-tempered 
man,  shouts  an  insult,  refusing 
to  move.  There  is  a  lull  in  the 
noise,  and  Buto,  the  Turk, 
speaks  him  fairly. 

"  Thou  liar  and  cheat,"  comes 
the  answer,  and  Buto  leaps  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bow  from 
his  seat  on  to  the  table  towards 
the  man,  who  has  at  last  jumped 
up  and  has  drawn  his  revolver. 
But  Buto  never  reaches  him. 
In  a  second  the  intruder  has 
been  seized  and  is  thrown  down 
the  steps  to  the  path  below.  I 
follow,  for  I  fear  a  shot  fired  at 
random  into  the  crowded  booth ; 
but  I  find  the  man  pinioned, 
his  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a 
stern-looking  man,  in  whom  I 
recognise  one  of  the  secret 
police.     Seeing  me,  he  salutea 

"  I  ask  thy  pardon,"  he  says ; 
"this  man  will  be  severely 
punished,  and  it  will  be  many 
months  ere  he  can  again  lay 
his  hand  on  revolver  where 
strangers  are  present." 

We  will  beg  him  off  in  the 


morning,  for  already  the  heat 
of  wine  is  leaving  him,  and  he 
looks  at  us  appealingly. 

The  incident  is  forgotten  at 
once,  and  all  is  merriment 
again,  only  when  the  Turks 
who  are  from  Bosnia  strike  up 
an  Austrian  military  march,  a 
Montenegrin  rises  and  tells  the 
leader  to  play  some  other  tune, 
"  else,"  he  adds,  "  we  will  bind 
thee  to  the  tent  pole." 

"  I  must  go,"  says  the  doctor ; 
"at  noon  I  must  be  in  Pod- 
gorica, and  it  is  seven  hours* 
ride." 

We  look  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment, and  he  as  an  answer  nods 
towards  the  heavens.  The  stars 
are  paling  fast,  and  over  the 
hills  steals  a  faint  glow  of 
crimson.  In  the  coming  light 
men  are  saddling  horses  and 
hurrying  to  anS  fro.  A  string 
of  pilgrims  are  already  leaving 
the  monastery  gatea  Ere  the 
sun  has  topped  the  mountains, 
peace  and  solitude  will  reign 
o'er  the  heights  of  Ostrog  once 
more.  From  the  many  paths 
leading  into  the  valley  comes 
the  crackle  of  pistol-shots.  It 
is  the  farewell  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrins. 

Reginald  Wyon. 
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PILOTING  PRINCES. 
BY    HUGH    CLIFFOBD,    CUQ. 

To  act  the  part  of  officer  in  titli 

attendance  upon  Malayan  royal-  "  A 

ties  is  a  task  with  which  cir-  whi 

oumstanoes    have    familiarised  "  Tl 

me.     As  I  review  the  past   it  cifv 

seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  no  c 

engaged  in  that  thankless  office  tiot 

on  and  off  any  time  these  last  him 

nineteen  years;  and  my  memory  mai 

calls  up  a  series  of  reoolleotions,  tha 

commonplace  enough  in  them-  cou 

selves,  but  alien  to  the  experi-  Mei 

ence    of    the   majority   of  vay  mig 

fellows,   and  as   such   perhaps  nesi 

worth  recording.  but 

I  was  first  detailed  for  duty  I 

of  this  description  when  I  was  tati 

myself  in  leading-strings — that  whi 

is  to  say,  at  a  time  when  I  was  the 

a  newly  joined  cadet,  and  barely  Pei 

more  than  half-way  through  my  res] 

teens.      I  knew   very  little  of  froi 

natives  in  those  days,  and  even  nes 

lees  of  the  vernacular;    but   I  wh: 

was    ohoBen    for    the    post,    for  upc 

which    I    was    manifestly   ill-  anc 

fitted,  by  no  less  a  person  than  sha 

the  very  rdja  over  whose  welfare  Wl 

I  was  required  to  watch.     The  I  w 

reasons  that  actuated  his  choice  nes 

were  not  far  to  seek :  he  had  no  the 

desire  to  be  controlled  by  any  sen 

one,    and    he    rightly    judged  lou. 

that    I    should    be    absolutely  tha 

powerless  to  control  him.     He  dec 

was  a  typical   son  of  the   old  tha 

regime,     a     barbarous     person  to 

of   unspeakable    manners    and  wa 

morals.       When,     some     years  am 

later,    his    time    came    to    die,  Bib 

and  when,  in  accordance  with  wh 

the   custom    of    the    land,   his  tin 

people  conferred  a  posthumous  wi1 
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and  blowing,  mopping  hia  face 
with  a  cloth,  and  cursing  hia 
panio-atrioken  followers,  who 
fanned  and  shampooed  him 
aBsiduously.  Then,  having 
somewhat  recovered  his  breath, 
he  suddenly  announced  his  im- 
ehakable  resolve  to  oool  his 
burning  body  by  bathing  in 
the  reservoir.  Now  the  crim- 
inality of  this  act  cannot  easily 
be  exaggerated,  and  an  alert 
municipality  keeps  a  little 
Tamil  policeman  always  on 
the  spot  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  prosecuting  the  delinquents 
who  sin  against  public  decency 
by  attempting  to  swim  in  the 
drinking-water  of  its  citizens. 
These  things  I  explained  to  my 
king,  and  the  little  Tamil  afore- 
said, torn  in  twain  by  hia  reepect 
for  royalty  and  his  dread  of  hia 
employers,  added  his  tears  to 
my  persuasions.  The  king, 
however,  was  a  mau  of  strong 
character,  not  easily  to  he  moved 
from  any  purpose  upon  ^hich 
hia  will  waa  aet..  For  all  the 
effect  that  our  words  and  en- 
treaties had  upon  him,  the 
Tamil  and  I  might  as  well  have 
addressed  ouraelvea  to  a  stone 
wall.  Sitting  on  a  culvert  by 
the  roadside,  without  even  look- 
ing at  us  or  vouchsaEng  us  a 
reply  more  articulate  than  a 
grunt,  he  continued  to  divest 
himaelf  of  his  garments,  piece 
by  piece,  after  the  manner  of 
the  oircus-rider  so  dear  to  a 
provincial  audience.  To  put 
the  crowning  horror  on  the 
situation,  a  European  pionio- 
party  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  began  to  make 
the  ascent  just  as  the  king 
was  getting  down,  so  to  speak, 
to    the    bed -rook;    and    with 
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my  wicked  old  kiog.     I  learned  wards    sat    so    squarely    was 

from  him  muoh  concerning  the  wrested  by  him  from  his  kins- 

management  of  his  people  whioh  man,    the    rightful    owner    of 

has    sinoe    stood    me  in   good  the  kingship  whioh  he  coveted, 

stead ;  I  was  often  forced  to  ad-  Thereafter    for    more    than    a 

mire  the  hard-bit,  strong-willed,  quarter  of  a  century  he  ruled 

shameless,  but  fearless  old  cur-  a    tur^ — ' — *■    '-    •-    — ^ 

mudgeon;  and  when  at  length  wise  i 

he  died  in  the  odour  of  iniquity,  lawlea 

I    joined    heartily,    and    more  above 

than    a    little    sadly,    in    his  leave, 

people's  prayer,  "  God  be  merci-  will  u 

tul  to  him ! "  them 

Memories    recur    to    me    of  merest 

many    another    Malayan    rdja  sire,   ' 

to  whom  from  time  to  time  I  sinoe 

have   acted   as    pilot    through  of  the 

the  reefs  and  shallows  which,  selfish 

for    a    native,    beeet    the    diffi-  as  pei 

oult    waters   of   European   life,  a    vai 

The  duty  has  frequently  been  sure," 

interesting,  and  on  the  whole  a   fon 

pleasant;  for  I  have  been  for-  aginat 

tunate  in  tlie  men  mth  whom  tribut 

circumstances  have  placed  me  ation. 

in  this  relationship,  and  never  curdli: 

again  have  I  been  called  upon  oounti 

to  attend  a  chief  whose  char-  ing   li 

acter  even  remotely  resembled  cinatii 

that     of     the     late    lamented  the  a; 

"God    be    merciful    to    him."  who   i 

The    rdja    to    whom    I    have  of    mi 

most  frequently  acted  the  part  last   ( 

of     guide,     philosopher,     and  ded  01 

friend  is,  to  my  thinking,  one  patier 

of  the  most  picturesque  figures  take  1 

in  Asia.     In  his  youth  he  was  lisatio 

a  mighty  warrior;    he  is  still  it    wa 

a    keen    sportsman ;    and    dur-  ing  o 

ing  the  best  years  of  his  life  found 

he  has  been  a  stern  and  ruth-  himse 

less    ruler    of    men.     After   a  fall  o 

decade  of  devastating  warfare,  instin< 

two  -  thirds    of    which    period  I   ohe 

were  packed  with  defeats,  dis-  ment 

asters,    and     misfortunes    that  to   ad 

must    have    broken    the   spirit  friend 

of  a  weaker  man  than  he,  the  sympt 

throne    upon   whioh   he   after-  are  tl 
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during  tlie  weeks  that  were  to 
have  seen  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  VIL  The  im- 
pression which  the  great  un- 
wieldy town  made  even  upon 
the  Londoner  bom,  while  it 
merited  the  description  happily 
applied  to  it  of  being  "all 
board  and  no  lodging,"  was 
omious  enough;  for,  decked 
fantastically  with  a  profusion 
of  frivolous  trappings,  and 
crammed  to  the  brim  with 
gaping  sight-Beers,  it  presented 
an  appearance  very  foreign  to 
it«  usual  sombre  habit.  With 
that,  however,  I  am  at  the 
moment  in  no  way  concerned ; 
for  it  was  my  privilege  to  look 
upon  it  through  the  eyes  of 
others  —  the  eyes  of  some  of 
those  brown  folk  in  whose  deep, 
silent  forests  I  have  lived  so 
long.  Thus  all  that  was  most 
old  and  most  familiar  was 
suddenly  revealed  to  me  in  a 
new  light,  focussed  from  a 
strange  standpoint. 

After  an  adventurous  and 
athletic  night  passed  in  a  water- 
side hotel,  where  the  room  that 
I  had  engaged  for  my  exclusive 
use  was  tenanted  awfully  by 
numerous  uninvited  guests,  I 
met  my  Malay  friends  on  the 
deck  of  the  great  ship  which 
had  borne  them  from  their 
fatherland  to  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,  With  the  exception 
of  their  chief,  Sultan  Idris, 
G.C.M.G.,  bin  Iskandar  of 
PSrak,  no  man  among  them 
had  ever  visited  England,  and 
the  bustle  and  the  roar,  and  I 
fear  the  ugliness,  of  the  docks 
cowed  them  somewhat. 

"We  be  like  unto  stags 
which  have  strayed  from  the 
forest  into  a  king's  city  I "  said 
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one  of  them,  looking  through 
awe-stricken  eyes  at  the  mean 
dock  buildings,  and  the  swarma 
of  hurrying  men,   scuttling  to 
and  fro  like  ants  whose  heap 
has  been  disturbed.     "  And  this, 
then,  ii 
Allah/ 
1  tol 
an  out 
town, 
the  ret 
looked 
choly  J 
ing  hie 
plain 
bewUdi 
And  ii 
the  dot 
in  whi( 
passed 
for  all 
the  ea 
or  villi 
roads  i 
rowed 
of  mini 
sleeps 
swath< 
coverh 
a  man 
back  I 
kind,  j 
alone 
violate 
ing  to 
stillnei 
brook 
of  uns 
tops,  I 

There, 
abode 
eth  a 
the  dii 
fully ; 
adveri 
ell-loi 
writin 
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back  quickly  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, until  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  course 
was  empty  save  for  the  small 
boys  gathering  up  scraps  of 
paper  with  feverish  haste. 

The  Malays  gazed  in  fascina- 
tion. "They  drive  men  as  we 
drive  fish  with  the  r^Zop-cord !  " 
cried  one  of  them. 

"  But  how  is  this  wonderful 
thing  accomplished  ?  "  asked  a 
second.  "The  police  use  no 
blows  or  kicks,  they  do  not 
even  employ  pungent  words, 
yet  no  man  resists  them  !  All 
the  people  do  as  they  are  bid- 
den, raising  no  protest.  Verily 
this  thing  is  a  miracle  !  " 

It  is  true  that  the  advantages 
of  organised  order  and  of  co- 
operation with  the  authorities 
for  the  common  good  and  con- 
venience are  things  which 
Asiatics  have  still  to  learn,  yet 
their  practical  results  certainly 
awoke  a  tremendous  enthusiasm 
in  my  friends;  and  nothing 
which  England  had  to  show 
them  inspired  in  them  a  greater 
measure  of  admiration  and  de- 
light. 

Yet  in  the  beginning  of  their 
stay  our  country  treated  them 
in  a  churlish  fasliion,  for  the 
blighting  rigours  of  our  English 
June  nipped  them  to  the  bone. 
Cowering  over  the  fire  in  rooms 
the  windows  of  which  were 
kept  closely  shut,  they  declared, 
through  chattering  teeth,  that 
cold  weather  was  a  propitious 
omen  in  times  of  great  State 
functions,  giving  as  their  reason 
that  while  coolness  and  all  that 
is  refreshing  has  its  origin  in 
Heaven,  heat  derives  its  glow 
from  the  fires  of  the  Terrible 
Place, — wherefore  it  was  plain 


that  Heaven  was  blessing  the 
inauguration  of  the  King's 
reign. 

On  the  night  of  their  arrival 
I  went  through  the  suite  of 
rooms  which  had  been  placed 
at  our  disposal,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  all  was  well  with 
my  friends ;  and  it  was  fortun- 
ate that  I  did  so,  for  I  found 
two  of  the  chiefs  sleeping  on 
the  outside  of  their  beds,  with 
only  a  silk  coverlet,  such  as 
is  used  in  their  own  country, 
pulled  up  about  their  neolu. 
They  were  shivering  miserably, 
and  I  roused  them,  and  inquired 
what  they  were  doing.  They 
replied  in  a  most  woe-begone 
fashion  that  they  were  trying 
to  get  to  sleep,  and  that  they 
considered  the  ciroumstanoes 
somewhat  adverse.  They  had 
a  courteous  reluctance  to  say 
anything  deprecatory  concern- 
ing the  climate  of  my  native 
land,  but  it  was  plain  that  it 
met  with  their  unqualified  dis- 
approval. I  suggested  to  them 
the  advisability  of  getting  into 
their  beds,  and  they  gazed  at 
me  wonderingly. 

"Have  they  any  insides?" 
they  asked.  In  their  own 
couW  a  sleeping-mat  is  a 
sleeping-mat,  and  bed-clothes 
do  not  exist,  wherefore  a  bed 
had  never  been  presented  to 
their  imaginations  as  anything 
save  a  mat  upon  which  to  lia 

I  pulled  open  their  beds, 
popped  them  in,  tucked  them 
up,  turned  out  the  light,  and 
bade  them  tell  me  how  they 
liked  the  unusual  experience. 

Next  morning  they  were  loud 
in  their  praise  of  the  new  dis- 
covery and  of  European  in- 
genuity. 
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ings.  The  roar  and  the  rush 
of  London  irked  him ;  the  ab- 
sence of  greenery  and  of  sun- 
glare  was  at  once  unnatural 
and  unutterably  depressing ; 
he  could  see  nothing  to  admire, 
and  a  great  deal  to  dislike,  in 
a  world  where  all  things  ap- 
parently were  made  by  Boards 
of  Works  and  not  by  the 
Creator,  and  where  life  was  a 
sort  of  mechanical  contrivance, 
an  afiPair  of  wheels  and  cogs 
and  chains. 

"Even  the  ground  here  is 
made  of  wood,"  he  said,  "and 
the  sky  is  the  smoke  of  in- 
numerable cooking-fires.  How 
many  days  yet  remain,  TAan, 
before  we  may  set  out  again 
for  our  own  country  ?  " 

"There  be  three  things, 
Tilan,"  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  "  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  saying,  are  the  best 
joys  of  life  :  to  wed  a  virgin, 
to  win  a  battle,  and  to  return 
home  after  much  voyaging; 
and  surely  the  return  home  is 
the  greatest  of  these.  How 
many  days  still  remain  to  be 
counted,  TAan?" 

One  evening  while  I  was 
dressing  for  dinner,  I  strolled, 
as  was  my  wont,  into  the  room 
he  occupied  next  to  my  own, 
and  found  him  walking  up  and 
down  like  a  beast  in  a  cage. 
He  was  swaddled  to  the  chin  in 
an  ulster,  and  his  bare  feet  were 
flap 'flapping  on  the  carpet. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  am  walking  from  Ku^la 
Kangsar  to  BAkit  Gantang," 
he  replied,  naming  two  villages 
in  his  native  country  which  lie 
at  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
miles  from  one  another ;  and  he 


continued  to  tramp  to  and  fro 
with  set  face  and  determined 
gait. 

Presently  he  spoke  again. 
"I  have  reached  Ku41a  Dal," 
he  saicL  A  few  minutes  later, 
"I  am  passing  through  the 
village  of  Padang  Rengas. 
See,  yonder  is  Btikit  P6ndok, 
the  limestone  bluflF  I  "  And 
presently,  drawing  in  his 
breath  quickly  and  pantingly, 
"I  am  breasting  the  slopes  of 
Gapis ! "'  he  said. 

He  was  quite  grave  and 
serious,  was  "making  believe" 
as  successfully  as  any  child 
mifi^ht  have  done,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  he  was  deriving  much 
comfort  from  the  illusion  into 
which  he  was  cheating  himself 
— the  illusion  that  he  was  once 
again  trudging  through  the 
familiar  country  -  side  from 
which  the  adverse  circiftn- 
stances  that  banished  him 
could  never  wean  his  leva 
To  me  his  was  a  pathetic  figure 
as,  grotesquely  clad,  he  paced 
in  blighting  weather  the  floor 
of  a  London  hotel,  and  strove 
to  transport  himself  in  spirit 
back  to  the  glad  sunshine,  the 
crowding  vegetation,  the  sweet 
soft  scents,  and  the  indolent 
peace  of  his  native  land.  Well, 
the  period  of  his  sufierings  is 
ended ;  and  now,  perhaps,  in 
pious  pilgrimage  for  his  safe 
return,  he  is  strolling  through 
Padang  Bengas  and  up  the 
slopes  of  G4pis — loving  every 
inch  of  the  land  as  he  never 
loved  it  before  —  in  company 
with  the  dainty  ladies,  divorced 
from  whose  society  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  find  con- 
tentment. 

The   Sultan    of    P6rak   had 
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"  It  ifl  a  wonderful  thing,"  he  one,    found   myself    in   hearty 
said  to  me  as  we  drove  off  the  agreement  with  his  opinion. 
Horse-Guards'  parade  after  the        When  his  nephew  related  to 
great  Colonial  Review.    "  These  him   the   plot   of  Mr  Stephen 
be  but  eamplea  of  the  King's  Phillips'    "Paolo     and     Fran- 
soldiers    in  distant   lands.      I  oesoa,"  a  performance  of  which 
saw  our  own  people, — a  mere  he  had  witneaaed,  the  Sultan 
dozen  or  so, — yet  I  know  for  shook  his  head, 
how  many  that  dozen  stands.         "That  is  an  evil   tale  of  a 
Mine  is   but   a,   tiny   country,  ver; 
while    others   that  have    sent  sai( 
men    here    to-day    are    vast,  sue! 
What   a   tremendous  host   do  far 
those  whom  we  have  seen  this  in 
morning     represent  I        Never  Ani 
sinoe     Allah    first    made    the  tha 
world     hath     there     been     so  oaU 
mighty    a    gathering  1       And  to 
this   host   is   the   host   of    my  disi 
King  I     It  is  a  splendid  thing  thii 
to  think  that  one  belongs   to  ver 
such  an  Empire — that  one  is  sun 
part  of  it  1     None  of-  my  fore-  to 
bears,    stowed   away  in   their  thei 
forests,  enjoyed  the  greatness  wh; 
that  is  mine,   in   that    I    am  for 
myself  a  portion  of  something        E 
so  very  great ! "  Ma 

That  speech  came  from  his  of  i 

heart,    was   no   mere   oriental  oun 

hyperbole,  for  he  spoke  to  me  a  o< 

as  friend  to   friend,    and    was  not 

not    sparing   of    his    criticisms  is 

when  occasion  arose.     Once  he  of 

chanced   to  hear   Mr   London  tab 

storming     and    ranting    from  froi 

the  Irish  benches  in  the  House  plic 

of    Commons,    and   though    he  of  f 

could  not  understand  that  die-  the 

tinguished  patriot's  eloquence,  diff 

the  exhibition  shocked,  pained,  a  n 

and  grieved  him.  con 

"  It  is  not  at  all  seemly,"  he  Goc 

said,  "  that,  when  in  the  Coun-  oep 

cil  of  the  King  assembled,  men  soh 

should    speak  so   unmannerly,  Wl 

and  with  a  voice  so  loud  and  son 

arrogant.     Such  things  should  of 

not  be  suffered,"     And  I,  for  she 
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degree  which  is  certainly  un- 
known to  the  modern  play- 
goer in  civilised  Europe. 

Observing  all  things  with 
keen  intelligence,  criticising  all 
that  struck  him  as  unworthy, 
praising  everything  that  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  rightly  belong- 
ing to  the  great  Empire  of 
which  he  felt  himself  to  be  a 
member,  pleased  by  the  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  extended  to 
him,  and  looking  forward  with 
intense  interest  to  the  tre- 
mendous ceremony  which  he 
had  come  so  far  to  witness,  the 
Sultan  of  Perak  passed  the 
days  of  his  visit  until  that  fate- 
ful Tuesday  arrived.  We  had 
been  driving  that  morning,  and 
the  first  news  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  reached  us 
through  the  posters  of  the 
evening  newspapers.  The  blow 
was  to  us  all  a  heavy  one,  but 
from  the  Sultan  there  came  no 
word  concerning  his  personal 
disappointment. 

"It  is  the  will  of  Allah,"  he 
said  simply.  "Even  our  King 
is  His  servant  to  do  with  what 
He   will;  and  I,  who   am   the 


servant  of  the  King,  can  do 
little  to  aid  him  in  his  ex- 
tremity. But  that  little  I  will 
do.  To-day  and  to-morrow — 
until  the  danger  to  the  King 
be  passed — I  go  not  forth  from 
my  dwelling.  I  will  ahnha- 
hiang  hdjat — recite  prayers  for 
the  King — to  him  my  service  is 
due,  for  to  him  I  owe — every- 
thing ! " 

And  there  I  will  leave  him, 
clad  simply  in  cotton  garments, 
kneeling  and  prostrating  him- 
self upon  his  prayer  -  carpet, 
making  earnest  supplication  to 
the  King  of  kings  for  the  life  of 
the  Ruler  whose  servants,  in  his 
name,  have  brought  a  Malayan 
people  out  of  the  Land  of  Dark- 
ness and  out  of  the  House  of 
Bondage.  Surely  there  is  hope 
for  a  race,  let  the  pessimists  say 
what  they  will,  whose  influence 
wins  the  love,  admiration,  con- 
fidence, and  ready  support  of 
such  men  as  this — ^men  with 
the  clean  mind,  the  keen  intel- 
ligence, and  the  kind  heart 
of  the  Sultan  of  P^rak — and 
makes  of  them  loyal  and  en- 
thusiastic Imperialists. 
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POEMS    BY    GIACOMO    LEOPARDI. 
Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 

SILVIA. 

Silvia,  dost  thou  still 

That  time  remember  of  thy  days  on  earth, 

When  beauty  in  thine  eyes,  that  flash'd  at  will 

Smiles  of  a  roguish  mirth, 

Shone  radiant,  and  the  girl. 

Joyous  at  whiles,  at  whiles  of  pensive  mood, 

Was  blossoming  into  loveUer  womanhood. 

From  out  thy  quiet  room. 

The  neighbouring  street  along. 

Thy  voice  was  heard,  still  breaking  into  song. 

When  thou,  upon  thy  woman's  work  intent, 

Didst  sit,  the  long  day  through. 

Thy  thoughts  serenely  bent 

On  what  the  days  to  come  for  thee  might  do. 

'Twas  May,  with  all  its  fragrance  and  its  flowers. 

And  so  thine  hours  flow'd  onwaixi — happy  hours. 

Throwing  my  studies  for  a  while  aside. 

My  books,  and  all  the  lore. 

That  'twas  my  joy  and  pride 

From  my  first  youth  to  ponder  o'er  and  o'er, 

I  hurried  from  my  room. 

And  from  a  casement  high 

Of  my  paternal  home,  at  sound 

Of  that  dear  voice,  would  strain 

My  ears  to  catch 

Its  every  tone,  and  watch 

The  nimble  hand  that  plied 

The  shuttle  of  the  overwearied  loom. 

Above  me  was  the  sky,  a  cloudless  blue, 

Then  caught  my  eye 

The  gardens  down  below,  the  lanes  ablaze 

With  golden  leafage,  then  the  distant  sea, 
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And  after  that  the  mountain  towering  nigh. 

Not  tongue  of  man  can  say, 

What  rapturous  feelings  then  my  breast  did  sway. 

Oh,  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  hopes,  my  Silvia, 

Were  ours,  what  songs  with  ecstacy  elate! 

And  what  to  our  glad  eyes 

Seem'd  human  life,  and  fate  I 

When  I  remember  all 

That  promised  then  so  fair, 

I  sink  disconsolate. 

My  thoughts  are  turned  to  gall, 

And  lamentation  of  my  hapless  state. 

O  Nature!  Nature!     Why, 

Why  not  fulfil  for  us 

What  thou  didst  promise  then?     Oh  why 

Befool  thy  children  thus  ? 

Ere  winter  chill  had  yet  embrown'd  the  land. 
By  strange  disease  attaok'd  and  overcome. 
Thou,  darling,  wert  cut  off.     Thou  didst  not  see 
Thy  budding  years  to  perfect  flower  expand. 
Nor  ever  throbb'd  thy  heart,  to  hear  the  praise 
Of  thy  dark  hair,  or  see  love-lighted  eyes 
Bent  upon  thine  with  fond  admiring  gaze. 
Nor  ever  did  thy  mates  discourse  to  thee 
Of  love  on  festal  days. 

So,  too,  for  me 

Sweet  hope  was  slain.     So  also  to  my  years 
The  Fates  denied  a  Springtime.     How,  ah  how. 
Hast  thou  pass'd  utterly  away  from  me. 
Thou  dear  companion  of  my  manhood^s  dawn. 
My  hope,  for  ever  to  be  mourn'd  with  tears! 
Is  this  the  world  our  fancy  drew?     Are  these 
The  joys,  the  love,  the  deeds,  the  scenes  to  be, 
Whereof  so  oft  in  happy  hours  we  spoke? 
Is  this  of  all  of  mortal  kind  the  doom? 
When  first  the  woful  truth  upon  us  broke, 
Thou,  hapless  one,  wast  stricken  to  the  heart, 
And  unto  thee  from  far  with  beckoning  hand 
It  show'd  chill  death,  and  a  dark  empty  tomb. 
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TO    THE     MOON. 

O  GRACIOUS  Lady-Moon !    I  mind  me  how, 
A  year  ago,  up  to  this  knoll  I  came. 
With  anguish  in  my  heart,  to  gaze  on  thee. 
And  thou  didst  then  o'er  yonder  woodland  hang, 
Turning  its  gloom  to  light,  as  thou  dost  now; 
And  blurred  and  clouded  then  thy  face  appeared, 
Seen  through  the  tears  that  crowded  to  mine  eyes. 
For  full  of  travail  was  my  life  and  drear. 
As  still  it  is,  and  will  be  to  the  close. 
Oh,  my  belovM  Moon  !     And  yet  I  joy 
In  calling  up  and  living  o'er  again 
The  sorrows  of  that  time.     How  sweet  it  is, 
When  we  are  young,  and  hope  is  long,  and  brief 
The  course  that  can  by  memory  be  retraced. 
Remembering  things  that  were  in  days  gone  by, 
Though  they  be  sad,  and  though  their  pains  endura 


THE     INFINITE. 

This  lonely  knoll  was  ever  dear  to  me. 

This  hedgerow,  too,  that  hides  from  view  so  large 

A  portion  of  the  far  horizon's  verge. 

But,  as  I  sit  and  gaze,  thoughts  rise  in  me 

Of  spaces  limitless  that  lie  beyond. 

Of  superhuman  silences,  and  depths 

Of  quietude  profound ;  so  by  degrees 

Awe  troubles  not  my  heart.     And  as  I  hear 

The  wind  that  rustles  through  the  brake  hard  by, 

That  fitful  sound  with  these  vast  silences 

I  set  me  to  compare,  and  so  recall 

Eternity,  and  the  roll  of  ages  dead. 

And  the  live  present,  with  its  mad  turmoil. 

Thus  thought  is  founder'd  in  immensity, 

And  shipwreck  in  that  ocean's  sweet  to  me. 

VOL.  CLXXII. — NO.  MXLIII.  2  A 
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EPISODES    IN    THE    ADVENTURES    OF    M.    D  HARICOT. 

(TranskUed  from  the  original  French  by  J,  Storer  Clouston.) 


THE   MONSIEUR   PURSUES  THE   FOX   AND   OTHER   GAME. 


"  And  then  I  came  to  another  castle  where  lived  a  giant  whose  name  was  John  Ball."— If  aundk- 
viLLE  (adapted). 


"  Do  you  danoe  ?  "  asked 
Teddy. 

"All  night  if  you  will  play 
to  me,"  I  replied. 

"  Kide  ?  "  said  he. 

"On  a  horse?  Yes,  my 
friend,  I  can  even  ride  a 
horse." 

"Well  then,  I  say,  d'you 
oare  to  come  to  a  ball  at  Sene- 
schal Court,  the  Trevor-Hud- 
son's place ;  meet  next  day  and 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  Dick  and  I 
are  going — well  be  there  about 
a  week." 

"But  I  do  not  know  the — 
the  very  excellent  people  you 
have  named." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said 
Teddy.  "  They  want  a  man  or 
two,  so  few  men  dance  nowa- 
days, don't  you  know  ?  I  keep 
it  up  myself  a  little ;  girls  get 
sick  if  I  don't  hop  round  with 
'em  now  and  then.  Hullo  1  I 
see  you  have  a  card  from  my 
mater  for  the  29  th.  Don't  go, 
whatever  you  do;  sure  to  be 
dull.  The  mater's  shows  always 
are.  What  did  you  think  of 
that  girl  the  other  night  ?  Ha  ! 
ha!  Told  you  so;  I  know  all 
about  women.  What's  this 
book  you're  reading?  French, 
by  Jove  !  Pretty  stiflP,  isn't  it  ? 
Oh,  of  course  you  are  French, 
aren't  you?  That  makes  a 
difference,     I     suppose.      Well 


then,  you'll  come  with  us? 
Thursday  first ;  I'll  let  you 
know  the  train." 

"  May  I  bring  my  Halfred  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  Bather — ^looks  well  to  have 
a  man  with  you.  I'd  bring 
mine,  only  he  makes  a  fuss  if 
he  can't  have  a  bedroom  looking 
south,  and  one  can't  insist  on 
people  giving  him  that.  Au 
revoir,  mossoo." 

This  was  on  Monday,  so  I 
had  but  little  time  for  prepar- 
ation. Halfred  was  at  once 
taken  into  consultation. 

"  I  am  going  to  hunt,"  I  said, 
"also  to  a  ball;  and  you  are 
coming  with  me.  Prepare  me 
for  the  ballroom  and  the  chase. 
What  do  I  require  beyond  the 
things  I  already  have  ?  " 

"  A  pink  coat  and  a  'ard  'at, 
sir,"  said  he  with  great  confi- 
dence. "  Likewise  top  -  boots 
and  white  gloves  for  to  dance 
in,  not  forgettin'  a  pair  o'  spurs 
and  a  whip." 

"I  shall  get  the  hat,  the 
coat,  and  the  boots.  Gloves  I 
have  already.  You  will  buy 
me  the  spurs  and  the  whip. 
By  the  way,  have  you  ever 
hunted,  Halfred?" 

"Not  exactly  'unted  myself, 
sir,"  said  ha  "But  I've  seen 
the  'unt  go  by  and  knowed  a 
lot  o'  'unting  men.     Then  bein' 
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conneoted  with  bosses  so  much  to  take  part  with  some  asaur- 

myaelf  I've   naterally   took    a  anoe  in  their  arguments  on  the 

]iintere8t  in  the  turf  and  the  chase.      We    are    a    receptive 

raoin'-stabla"  raoe,  we  French,  and  the  few 

"You  are  a  judge  of  horses?"  aooomplishments  we  have  not 

I  asked.  actually    created,    we    can    at 

"Well,   sir,   I  am  generally  least  quickly  comprehend  and 

considered  to  know  something  master. 

about   'em.      In  fact,   sir,   Mr        Next  door  to  us,  in  a  second- 

Widdup — that's  the  gentleman  class 

what  give  me  the  testimonial —  trav 

he's  said  to  me  more  nor  once,  trail 

— 'Halfred,'    says     he,    'what  ing 

you   don't    know  about    these  enge 

'ere  hanimals  would  go  into  a  at    t 

pill-box  comfer table.'"  seen 

"Good  ! "  I  said.     "  Find  me  musi 
two  hunters  that  I  can  hire  for        " '. 

a  week."  'em, 

The  little  man  looked  me  up  a  pa 

and  down  with  a  disoriminat-  oan 

ing  eye.  fleas 

"Something  that   can  carry  been 

a  bit  o'  weight,  sir,  and  stand  five 

a  lot  o'  bard  ridin' ;  that's  what  mon 

you  need,  sir,"  drin 

Kow   I    am    not    heavy,  nor  'igh 

had      circumstances     hitherto  the 

given    me  the   opportunity   of  in  gi 

riding    excessively    hard ;    but  regu 

the  notion  that  I  was  indeed  a  worl 
gigantic  Nimrod   tempted   my        "" 

fancy,  and    I    am    ashamed   to  me," 
confess  that  I  fell.  Bi 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that  is  indeed  over 

what  I  require,"  suiti 

"Leave  it    to    me,   sir,"  he  Tedc 

assured    me    with    great   con-  way 

fidence.        "I'll    make    all    the  vast 

arrangements."  port 

My  mind  was  now  easy,  and  men 

for  the   two  following  days  I  mun 

studied  all  the  English  novels  the 

relating  to  field  sports,  and  the  the 

articles  on  hunting  in  the  en-  tion 

cyclopedias    and    almanacs ;  so  and 

that    when    Thursday    arrived  othe 

and   I  met  my  friends  at  the  way, 

station,  I  felt  myself  qualified  prof^ 
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Dick's  grin  at  hearing  this        As  I  went  from  the  oarrioge 

sentiment   was   more   eloquent  to  the  door  I  bad  just  time,  and 

than  any  oomment.  light,  to  see  that  it  was  a  very 

But  now  we  had  reached  our  great    mansion, — not    old    ap- 

deatination.       Halfred    and    a  parently,  but  tempered  enough 

very  stately  footman,  aseiated  by    time   to  inspire  a    kindly 

by     the    station  -  master,    the  feeling    of    respect.       A    high 

ticket  -  collector,   and     all    the  tower  rose  over  the  door,  and 

porters,    transferred    our  bag-  along  the  front  on  either  side 

gage    to  a    handsome  private  creepers   climbed   between  the 

omnibus ;  then  Halfred  having  window™    «»"1    t^oaa   oavo,  nn 

arranged  that  the  horses  should  impreai 

be  taken  to  stables  in  the  village  ness  ai 
(since  my  host's  were  full),  we        By  i 

all    bowled    off    between    the  who  w. 

hedgerows.  tower, 

It  was  a  beautiful   Novem-  anamf 

ber    evening,    still    clear    over-  awarlL 

head    and    red    in    the    west ;  I  was  i 

the  air  was  very  fresh  after  the  bodygi 

streets  of  London ;  our  horses  was  Hi 

rattled  at  a  most  exhilarating  and  th 

pace.  took  fi 

"  My    faith  1 "    I    exclaimed,  antiqu 

"this  is  next   to  heaven.       I  less,     i 

shall   be   buried  in   the   coun-  than  i: 

try  I "  ished  ( 

"Tliose     hunters     of    yours  a  relic 

ought  to  manage  it  for  you,"  living 

observed  Diok.  a  sovei 

Yet  I  forgave  him  again.  And  tl 

We  turned  through   an  im-  reason 

posing   gateway,  and  now  we  cause 

were  in  a  wide  and  charming  to  figL 

English  park.    Undulating  turf  sadden 
and    stately    trees    spread   all        But 

round   us  and   ended   only   in  of  beir 

the   dusk    of   the   evening ;    a  less  pa 

herd    of    deer    galloped    from  ing  m 

our  path;  rooks  cawed  on  the  outside 
branches  overhead  ;  a  gorgeous         HasI 

pheasant  ran  for  shelter  towards  doors 

a  thicket.     Then,  on  one  side,  within 

came  an  ivy-covered  wall,  over  we    mi 

whose  top  high  dark  evergreens  single  : 

stood  up  like  Ethiopian  giants.  hostesE 

Evidently  these  were  the  gar-  this  bi 

dens,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  high  r 

were  before  the  bouse  itself.  round 
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things.  To  introduce  you  to 
somebody  might  bore  you ;  you 
may  not  be  a  conversationalist, 
and  may  prefer  to  stand  and 
stare  like  a  surfeited  ox.  WeU, 
if  such  are  your  tastes,  it  would 
be  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  to  cross  them. 
What  was  the  use  in  King 
John  signing  the  Magna  Charta 
if  an  Englishman  finds  himself 
compelled  to  be  agreeable  ? 

This  idea  having  dawned 
upon  me,  and  my  courage  re- 
turned, I  cast  my  eyes  round 
the  company,  and  selecting 
the  prettiest  girl,  made  straight 
at  her.  She  received  me  with 
a  smiling  eye  and  the  most 
delightful  manner  possible,  and 
as  she  talked  and  I  looked  more 
closely  at  her,  I  saw  that  she 
was  even  fairer  than  I  thought. 

Picture  a  slim  figure  rather 
under  middle  height,  a  bright 
eye  that  sparkled  as  though 
there  were  dew  upon  it,  piquant 
little  features  that  all  joined 
in  a  frequent  and  quite  irre- 
sistible smile,  and  finally  dress 
this  dainty  demoiselle  in  the 
most  fascinating  costume  you 
can  imagine.     Need  it  be  said 


that  I  was  soon  emboldened 
to  talk  quite  frankly,  and  pres- 
ently to  ask  her  who  some  of 
the  company  were  ? 

"  Sir  Henry  "  turned  out  to 
be  Sir  Henry  Horley,  a  pros- 
perous baronet  who  scarcely 
ever  left  the  saddle ;  the  gentle- 
man with  the  long  moustache 
to  be  Lord  Thane,  an  elder 
son  with  political  aspirations; 
while  the  man  I  had  first  ac- 
costed was  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr  H.  Y.  Tonks,  the 
celebrated  cricketer. 

"  And  now  will  you  point  out 
to  me  Miss  Trevor-Hudson?" 
I  asked.  "I  hear  she  is  very 
beautiful" 

"Who  told  you  that?"  she 
inquu*ed  with  a  more  charming 
smile  than  ever. 

"  Her  admirers,"  I  answered. 

The  girl  raised  her  eyebrows, 
shot  me  the  archest  glance  in 
the  world,  and  pointing  her 
finger  to  her  own  breast,  said 
simply — 

"There  she  is." 

I  said  to  myself  that  though 
my  friend  Teddy  Lumme  was 
"  off  women,"  I  at  any  rate 
was  not. 


II. 


*•  Our  language  is  needlessly  complicated.    Why,  for  instance,  have  two  such  words  as  'woman ' 
and  'discord,'  when  one  would  serve?"— La  Rabide. 


Presently  the  men  retired  to 
smoke,  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  I  had  to  tear  myself  away 
from  the  smiles  of  Miss  Trevor- 
Hudson.  The  smoking  -  room 
opened  into  the  billiard -room, 
and  some  played  pool  while 
the  rest  of  us  sat  about  the 
fire  and  discussed  agriculture, 


the  preser 
and  princi       ly 
and  foxes, 
will       3w  y       tne 
elo  to  V 

It       toundi      1 


II 


n{ 


ou 
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lier  charma.     Yet,  aiiioe  I  knew  stairs     and     along     passages, 

his  real  sentimeiitB,  I  did  not  where    at    intervals    we    met 

hesitate  to  distract  her  glanoe  other  guests  as  resplendent  as 

when  possible.  ourselves,  till  at  last  we  reached 

After  dinner,  a  great  bustling  the  ballroom  itself, 
among  the  ladies,  a  great  put-        This  was  a  low  long  room  with 

ting  on  of  overcoats  and  light-  a  shining  floor,  an  old-fashioned 

ing  of  cigars  among  the  men,  wall  -  paper   decorated  with   a 

and  then  we   all  embarked  in  pattern   of  pink  roses,   and   a 

an  immense  omnibus  and  clat-  great  blaze  of  candles  to  light 

tered   off    to   the    ball      This  it   up.      Tt   w<«   ovirlAnt.    t.h*t. 

dance  was   being   held   in   the  many    g 

county  town  some  miles  away,  must     h 

so  that  for  more  than  half  an  those     0 

hour  I  sat  between  Dick  and  those    re 

Teddy   on   a   seat    behind   the  this    su| 

driver's,  my  oigar  between  my  ness  had 

teeth,  a   very  exoellent  dinner  flavour, 
beneath  my  overcoat,  and  my        In  a  r 

heart  as  light  as  a  sparrow's,  of  the  r< 

On  either  side  the  rays  of  our  tuning  i 

lamps  danced  like  fireflies  along  at  one  ei 

the  woods  and  hedgerows,  but  families 

my  fancy  seemed   to  run  still  the  othe 

faster  than  these  meteor  com-  say  that 

panions,     and    already    I    pic-  group? 
tured      myself      claiming      six         In  En{ 

dances     from      Miss     Trevor-  is  usuall 

Hudson.  program: 

But  now  other  lights  began  write  th< 

to  appear,  twinkling    through  ners  for 

trees  before  us,   and   presently  looked     i 

we  were  clattering  up  the  High  particula 

Street    of    the    market    town,  not  to  be 

Other  carriages   were   already  begun ;  ] 

congregated     about     the     as-  There  w 

sembly    rooms    at    the    "  Che-  round   w 

quered   Boar."       A    crowd    of  athletic  : 

spectators  had  gathered  before  good  fea 

the  door  to  stare  at  visions  of  could    ae 

lace  and  jewellery,  the  strains  when   oi 

of  the  band  came  through  an  there  wa 

open    window,    and    altogether  revolving 

there    was    an    air    of    revelry  erate  poi 

that  I  suppose  only  visited  the  but    whi 

little  borough  once  a-year.     In-  eyes?       I 

side   the    doors,   waiters    with  skirt    of 

shining  heads  and  ruddy  faces  through 

waved   us    on    up    and    down  way.      I 
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danoed     off    with     my    prize,         "  Like    your    oab  -  horees  ? " 

At   the   end   of    the  waltz   he  sneered  Teddy,  taking  no  not- 

came   up   to   me  with  a  care-  ice,    however,    of    the    implied 

fully  concocted  sneer.  intimation    to   console   himself 

"  You   know   how   to   sneak  if  aggrieved.     "  I  am  keen  to 

dances,  mossyour,"  he  observed,  see  how  long  you  stiok  on  top 

"Do  you  do  everything  else  as  of  those  beasts." 
well  ? "  "  Good,   my   friend  ! "    I   re- 

I   kept   my  temper  and   te-  plied;  "I  tal'"  *"•"*  ~"  "  "*■"' 

plied   suavely,    "  Yes ;   I   shoot  lenge    to    rii 

tolerably  with  the  pistol,  and  shall  see  to-i 

can  also  use  the  foils."  catches  the  f 


When  I  awoke  next  morning  "  'Arder  n< 

my  first  thoughts  were  of  a  pair  asked  with  i 

of  brown  eyes,  dainty  features  interest, 

that  smiled   up   at  me,  and  a  "  Vastly,  ii 

voice    that    whispered    as    we  "What's  1 

danced   for   the   last   time   to-  olaimed  in  so: 

gether,  "  No,  I  shall  not  forget  "  I   have   i 

you  when  you  are  gone."  with  Mr  Lu 

Then  quickly  I  remembered  in  a  serious 

the   sport   before   me  and   the  wager  that  '. 

challenge  to  ride  to  the  death  to  catch  the 

with  the  rival  who  had  crossed  make  a  sug 

my  path.  help  me  to  wi 

"  Halfred  ! "  I  said.  to  listen  to  it 

The    little    man    looked    up  "  Catoh  th< 

from  the  pile  of  clothes  he  was  peated  thoug 

folding   in   the   early   morning  his  head.     " 

light,  and   stopped   the  gentle  to  me  there' 

hissing  that  accompanied,  and  startin'  hoff  1 

doubtless  lightened,  every  task,  'im  catoh   y 

"  Fasten  my  spurs  on  firmly,"  'unted  mysell 

I  said.     "I  shall  ride  hard  to-  tell  as 'ow  a 

day."  times  spots 

He  cannot  have  noticed  the  of  the  hothe 

grave  note  in  my  voice,  for  he  do  it,  in  my 

replied  in  his  customary  cheer-  I  thought 

fill  fashion —  scheme  seemi 

"  If  everything  sticks  on  as  "  We  shall 

well  as  the  spurs,  sir,  you  won't  I  said.     "  Y< 

'ave  nothiu'  to  complain  of."  horse  and  1 1 

"  I  shall  ride  very  hard,  Hal-  ride  togethei 

fred."  fox," 
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looking    with    an    experienced  hind  with    the    others,   now  is 

eye  at  the  performance.  our  chanoel" 

"  Wliat  is  it  ? "  I  replied.  "Come   on,   sirl"  said  Hal- 

"  Vice,"   said   he.     "  I  know  fred,  and  we  dashed   past  the 
that   fiddle-headed   brute  well,  Master  at  a  pace  that  scarcely 
Qo    mistakin'    him.      It's    the  gave  us  time  to  hear  the  en- 
beast  that  broke  poor  Oswald's  comraging  cry  with   which  he 
neok   last  season.     His  widow  greeted  us. 
sold  him  to  a  dealer  at  Rugby        The  woo^  "•"■  ""■all  >>"t  **ii 
for  fifteen  pouads,  and  by  Jove  trees  were 
here  he  is  again  just  waitin'  to  it  was  only 
break  yours!"  ous  good    \ 

He  turned  his  critical  eye  to  ekilful   ma 

Halfred's  refractory  steed.  received   a 

"And   I   think  I  remember  branohea. 

that   dancin'   stallion   too,"  he  us  we  oou 

added   grimly.      "  Gad,    you'll  of  the  hour 

have      some       fun      to  -  day,  our  course 

monsieur  1 "  denly    the: 

This  was  cheerful,  but  there  clamour,    f 

was  no  getting  out  of  it  now ;  glimpse  of 

indeed  the  huntsman  and  the  leaping  to' 

pack  were  already  leading  the  scarcely  m 

way   to  the   first    covert,   and  that    same 

everybody   was    on    the   move  espied   a   s 

behind  them.     I  mounted  my  slipping    a 

homicide  during  one  of  its  our  horses' 
calmer  intervals,  the  villagers  "The  fos 
bolted  out  of  the  way,  and  ia        "The  fo: 

a  moment  we  were  clearing  a  ing  forwan 

course  through  the  throng  Uke  at  it  with  i 
a  charge  of  cavalry.  With  a  1 

"Steady      there,      steady  I "  and  burst 

bawled   the     Master     of     the  in     hot     \ 

hunt.        "  Keep      back,      will  distanoing 

you?"  into    the 

With      some      difficulty     I  before  us 

managed   to   take   my   mount,  self.      Figi 

plunging  and  sidling  out  to  sensation ! 
where    Ha  If  red    was    galloping         Ah,    tha 

in  circles  at  a   little   distance  you    with 

from  the  rest  of  the  field.  that  shouli 

"Where  are  the  hounds?"  I  fire  and  m 

cried.     "  Where  is  the  fox  ?  "  toxication 

"In  among  them  trees,"  re-  read  my  pc 
plied  Halfred,    as  we  galloped         Over   a 

together  towards  the  Master.  descended 

"  Let   UB  go  after   them  !  "  I  myself     he 

exclaimed.     "  Lumme  waits  be-  longer  perc 
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••  Yon  feel  youneir  InMilUdl  That  Is  tortunite,  tit  otlierwlH  I  ihould  luve  been  compelled  t> 

— UBRCULE  D'EKVtU.1. 

Picture    me    now    stretohed  were  not  so  much  more  plee 

upon  a  Bofa  in  the  very  oharm-  antly  employed." 

ing  moming-room  of  Senesohal  "Arey™i  i-hitiWinir  t.>iAn.  f.1> 

Court,  a  little  bruiBed,  a  little  you  will 

shaken     still,    but    making    a  go  away 

quick     progress     towards     re-  "  I    ai 

oovery.    Exasperating  no  doubt  "  that   fi 

to  be  inactive  and  an  invalid  still   be 

when     others     are    well     and  here  anc 

spending   the  day  in   hunting  She  di 

and   shooting,  but  I  had   two  but    I    ' 

consolations.       First     of     all,  smile  st 

Lumme    had    not   beaten    me.  atay  tbei 

He  too  had  been  dismounted  a  "  Whc 

few     fields     farther    on,     and  things  t 

though  he  had  ridden  farthest,  presently 

yet    1    had    gone    fastest,    and  work, 

could  fairly  claim  to  have  at  "Wha 

least  divided  the  honours.     But  fond  of  1 

consolation  number  two  would,  fond  of  ] 

I  think,  have  atoned  even  in  "I  mt 

the  absence  of  consolation  num-  ing  at  i 

ber  ona     In   two   words   tliis  archest  , 

comfort    was    my   nurse.     Yes,  you  last 

you  can  picture  Amy  Trevor-  of  her  ? " 

Hudson  sitting  by  the  side  of  Now 

that  sofa,  intent  upon  a  piece  answer 

of  fancy  work  that  progresses  with  ace 

at  the  rate  of  six  stitches  a-day,  to  think 

yet   not    so    intent    as    to   be  for  an  ii 

unable    to    converse   with   her  "  I  oai 

guest  and  patient  do  not  n 

"  You  are  really  feeling  better  Slie 

to-day?"   she   asks  with   that  struotior 

sparkling  glance  of  her  brown  antioipal 

eyes    that   accompanies    every  "I  dc 

word,  however  trivial.  says ;   " 

"Thank  you,  I   have  eaten  have  sai' 

two  eggs  and  a  plate  of  bacon  "  If  y< 

for    breakfast,    and    I    should  false,  ho 

doubtless   be    looking  forward  I    ask, 

now  to  lunch  if   my  thoughts  impaled 
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plied,  "  she  has  had  the  kind- 
uesa  to  viait  me  every  morning. 
Alfio  in  the  evening." 

"  Tlien  Teddy  has  the  after- 
noons," said  he. 

"  But  he  has  been  hunting." 

"  He  comes  home  after  luuoh, 
I  notioe,"  laughed  Dick. 

I  became  angry. 

"Do  you  mean  that  Miss 
Hudson ?  " 

"Is  an  inoorrigible  flirt? 
Yea,"  said  he. 

"Shafthead,  you  go  too  farl" 
I  oried. 

"  My  dear  monaieuF,  I  with- 
draw and  I  apologise,"  he 
answered  with  his  moat  diearm- 
ing  smile,  "Have  it  as  you 
wiah.  Only  —  don't  let  her 
make  a  fool  of  you." 

He  turned  and  walked  out  of 
the  room  whistling,  and  I  was 
left  to  digeat  this  dark  thought. 
Certainly  it  was  true  that  I  did 
not  aee  much  of  her  in  the  after- 
noons, but  then,  I  argued,  she 
has  doubtless  household  duties. 
Her  mother  was  an  affected 
woman,  who  loved  posing  as  an 
invalid  and  had  stayed  in  her 
room  ever  since  the  ball.  There- 
fore she  had  to  entertain  the 
gueats;  and  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  Lumme  would 
naturally  preas  his  suit  when- 
ever he  saw  the  chance,  and 
how  could  she  protect  herself  ? 
Certainly  she  could  never  com- 
pare that  ridiculous  little  man 
with — well,  with  any  one  you 
please.  It  was  absurd  I  I 
laughed  at  the  thought.  Yet 
I  became  particularly  anxious 
to  aee  her  again. 

In  the  evening  she  came  for 
a  few  minutes  to  cheer  my 
aolitude.  She  could  not  stay; 
yet  she  sat  down.     I  must  be 

VOL.  CLXXIL — NO.  MXLIIL 


very  sensible ;  yet  she  listened 

to    my    oompliments    with     a 

smile.     She  was   ravishing   in 

her  simple  dress  of  white  that 

cost,  I   ahould  like   to   wager, 

some  fabulous  price  in  Paris; 

she  was    oharming;    she    was 

kind.    Yes,  she  had  been  created 

to  be  a  temptation  to  man,  like 

the  diaj 

she   pet 

mission. 

wish  to 
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funk    you    with    any    dashed  "To-morrow    mornmg   will 

weapona,    you    are    miatakeo,"  suit  mo,"  said  he. 

said  Teddy  hotly.     "  We  don't  "  Very    well,"    I    answered, 

fight    like    that    in     England,  "I  shall    send    a    note    by  my 

but  I  won't  stand  iipou  that,  servant  to  Mr  Tonks." 

My  second  is  Diok  Shafthead."  I     bowed     with     sorupulous 

"And    I    shall    request    Mr  politeness,    and    he,    with    an 

Tonks   to    act    for   me,"    I    re-  endeavour      to      imitate      this 

plied.     "The  sooner  the  better,  courtesy,   withdrew.      Then    I 

I  presume?"  rang  f 


n  unimil  I  ihODid  (l< 


Extract  from  my  journal  at  "Mj 

this  time : —  Halfrei 

Anotht 

"Sbnbschal  Cocbt.  herself 

"Wednesday  Nighl.  ^^^  ^j, 

"All    is    arranged.      Tonks  I    hav< 

and    Shafthead    have   endeav-  Farewi 

oured     to    dissuade    us ;     but  not  ali 

words  have   passed   that   can-  "Ha 

not  be  overlooked,  and  Lumme  fellow, 

is  as  resolute  to  fight  as  I.     I  a  mast 

must  do  him  that  credit.     At  already 

last,    seeing    that    we    are    de-  Yet  he 

termined,  they  have  consented  is   his 

to  act  if  we  will  leave  all  tlie  etiquet 

arrangements   in   their    hands,  permit 

We  are  both  of  ns  willing,  and  " '  A 

all  we  know  is  that  we  meet  advisee 

at   daybreak    to-morrow  in   a  double 

place    to    be   selected    by   our  fair, 

seconds.      Even    the    weapons  you  wt 

have    not    yet    been    decided,  barrel 

Should    I   fall  and   this   writ-  point 

ing    pass    into    the    hands    of  would 

others,  I  wish  them   to   know  like.' 

that  these  two  gentlemen,  Mr  "'B 

Shafthead     and     Mr     Tonks,  these  [ 

have  done   their   best   to  pro-  "'D 

cure    a    bloodless    issua       In  sees  'in 

theso     circumstances     I     also  like  thi 

wish     Mr    Lumme     to    know  "  He 

that  I  fully  forgive  him.  '  duck ' 
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Lumme  with  an  4Um  I  must 
give  him  every  credit  for. 
"I'm  gama" 

"And  I  am  in  your  handa," 
said  I,  with  a  shrug  that  waa 
intended  to  proteat  not  against 
the  dancrer  hut  the  abaurditv 
of  th. 
distal 

"Ii 
to  inl 
replio 


They  raised  their 
hats  and  bowed  with  form- 
ahty. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen," 
Baid  Shaftliead. 

He  took  the  lead  throughout ; 
my  seoond,  Tonks,  concurring 
in  everything  he  said. 

"  You  Btill  wish  to  fight  ?  " 

Lumme  and  I  both  bowed. 

"You  both  refuse  to  settle 
your  differences  amicably  ?  " 

"  I  refuse,"  replied  Lumm& 

"And  I  certainly,"  I  said. 

"Very  well,"  said  Dick.  "It 
only  remains  to  assure  you  that 
the  loser  will  be  decently  in- 
terred." 

Here  both  he  and  Tonks  were 
obviously  affected  by  a  very 
natural  emotion ;  but  with  a 
distinct  effort  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  resumed. 

"And  to  tell  you  the  con- 
ditiona  of  the  combat.  Here 
are  the  weapons." 

Conceive  our  astonishment 
when  we  were  each  solemnly 
handed  a  double-barrelled  shot- 
gun and  a  bag  full  of  number 
five  cartridges  I  Even  Lumme 
recognised  the  un suitability  of 
these  firearms. 

"I  say,  hang  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "I'm  not  going  to 
fight  with  these  I" 

"  Tonks,  I  protest ! "  I  said 
warmly.     "This  is  absurd." 

"Only  things  you're  going 
to  get,"  replied  Tonks  stolidly. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Shaft- 
head,  with  more  courtesy,  "you 
have  agreed  to  fight  in  any 
method  we  decide.  If  you  baok 
out  now,  we  can  only  suppose 
that  you  are  afraid  of  getting 
hurt,  and  in  that  case  why  do 
you  want  to  light  at  all?" 

"All    right,     then,"    replied 
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and  advanoed  for  a  little  dU-  head.     The  diabolical  thought 

tance  up  the  long  side.    While  I  flashed  through  my  mind,  "  He 

waa  walking  down  with  Tonke  is  aiming  at  me  from  a  tree  I" 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  Instantly  I  raised  my  gun  and 

noting  a  particularly  large  pine  discharged  both  barrels  into  the 

which  seemed  as  nearly  as  po8-  leaves.     There  oame  down,  not 

sible   the  half-way  mark,  but  Lumme,  but  a  squirrel ;  yet  the 

now  a  disconcerting  reflection  incident   inspired   me  with  an 

struck  me.     That  pine  was  in-  idea. 

deed  half  way  down  the  side  of  and 

the  field,  but  I  had  also  had  some 

half  of  the  end  to  traverse,  so  lesaei 

that   the   point    at   which  we  migh 

should  meet,  going  at  a  similar  waiti 

pace,    would    be     considerably  belov 

nearer  than  I  had  calculated.        Fi 

Supposing,  then,  that  Lumme  fiftee 

was  also  hastening  to  meet  me,  from 

he  might  even  now  be  close  at  two  i 

hand !      I   orouohed   behind   a  were 

thorn-bush  and  listened.  a  sui 

It  was  a  still  delightful  moiTi-  gron 

ing ;   the  sun  just   risen ;   the  Lum 

air  fresh ;    no   motion    in   the  him : 

branches.     Every  little   sound  bega 

oould  be  distinctly  heard,  and  evid< 

presently  I  heard  one — a  body  wait; 

moving  in  another  thicket  not  appr 

ten  paces  a'way.     I  raised  my  of  tl 

gun,  aimed  carefully,  and  pulled  And 

the  trigger.  ridgt 

The  stealthy  sound  ceased ;  had  ' 
and   instead,    a   pheasant    flew         Y( 

screaming   out   of    the   woods,  west 

No  longer  could  there  be  any  of  tl 

doubt  of  my  position.      I  ese-  of  t\ 

outed   a   strategic   retreat   for  man 

a  short   distance   to  upset  my  whic 

enemy's  calculations,  and  waited  and 

for  his  approach.     But  I  heard  slow! 

nothing   except    two  or   three  ware 

shots     from     the     plantation  ever 

across     the     field,    where    the  a  to 

keeper  had  evidently  begun  his  trees 

shooting.      I   advanced   again,  a  m: 

though  more  cautiously,  and  in  hand 

a  very  short  time  was  brought  carti 

to   a   sudden    standstill    by   a  in   n 

movement  in  the  branch  over-  ridgt 
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But  my  second  liad  already 
turned  his  head  Ava.j,  and 
seemed  so  bowed  by  contrition 
that  my  natural  anger  some- 
what relented. 

"Possibly  your  own  direc- 
tions were  not  olear,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Ah,"  said  Dick,  "I  see  how 
it  was  !  He  must  have  turned 
round,  and  that  made  his  right 
hand  his  left." 

"Well," said Lumme,  "you've 
made  a  nice  mess  of  it.  What's 
to  be  done  ?  " 

"I  am  in  my  second's  hands," 
I  replied. 

"And  I  think  you've  fought 
enough,"  said  Tonks.  "How 
many  cartridges  did  you  fire, 
Lumme  ?  " 

"  Thirty-two,"  said  he. 


"Well,  hang  it,  you've 
loosed  seventy-nine  cartridges 
between  you,  and  that's  more 
than  any  other  duellists  I  ever 
heard  of.  Let's  pull  up  the 
sticks '  and  oome  in  to  break- 
fast." 

"Is  honour  satisfied?"  asked 
Dick,  who  had  more  appreoia- 
tion  of  the  delicacies  of  such 
a   sentiment   than  my  prosaic 


Lumme    an( 

one  another: 

bered  our  pas' 

perhaps    the 

fruitless  search 

among  those  tl 

"Mine  is,"  bi 
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And    thus 

nearly  was  a  fi 


•rordil  B«wiin!of<r< 


riflu,  lace  wd  Unghtor, 


We   all   walked    back    from  us  both,  a  th( 

the  field  of  battle  in  a  highly  oome  from  the 

amicable  frame  of  mind.    Going  we  had  waged 

across  the  park,  Lumme  and  I  in  the  peaceful 

fell  a  little  behind  our  seconds  Our  talk  flagg< 

and  conversed  with  the  friend-  ent ;  then  Tedi 

linesB   of   two   men   who   have  "  I  say,  I  do 

learned  to  respect  one  another,  up  bygones  ai 

We  had  cordially  shaken  hands,  thing,  don't  y 

we    laughed,    we     even     jested  er — you   must] 

about  the  hazards  we  had  es-  her  again,  D'J 

caped  ;    one  would    think    that  "  Try  ? "    I    : 

no  more  complete  understand-  nettled    at  th 

ing  could  be  desired.    Yet  there  my  abilities. 

was  still  a  little  thorn  pricking  You  must  not '. 


"Pnlt  vp  slictt,"  &  footliKtl  metnpho] 
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"By  Jove  I  did  you?"  cried 
Teddy  stopping. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"My  dear  Lumme,  the  suc- 
cessful man  is  he  who  lies  about 
himself  and  holds  his  tongue 
about  women." 

"  Be  hanged  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  why  not  be  ?  "  I  in- 
quired placidly. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  he  as- 
serted. 

"  Continue  a  sceptic,"  I  com- 
mented. 

"  She  told  me  she  had  never 
kissed  any  one  else,"  he  blurted 
out. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  st^rt. 

"  Except  whom  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Me ;  if  you  must  know," 
said  Teddy. 

"  You  kissed  her  ?  "  I  cried. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter  to 
you." 

"Nor  does  it  matter  to  you 
that  I  did,"  I  retorted. 

"But  did  you?"  he  asked 
with  such  a  painful  look  of  in- 
quiry that  my  indignation 
melted  into  humour. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  I  replied, 
"  I  see  it  all  now.  She  has 
deceived  us  both  I  We  are  in 
the  same  ship,  as  you  would 
say;  two  of  those  fools  that 
women  make  to  pass  a  wet 
afternoon." 

"You  mean  that  she  has 
been  flirting  with  me?"  he 
asked  with  a  woe-begone  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Also  with  me,"  I  answered 
cheerfully.  For  a  false  woman, 
like  spilt  cream,  is  not  a  matter 
worth  lament. 

"I  shall  ask  her,"  he  said 
after  a  minute  or  two. 

"Have  you  ever  known  a 
woman  before  ?  "  I  asked. 


"I've  known  dozens  of  'em," 
he  replied  with  some  indig- 
nation. 

"  And  yet  you  propose  to  ask 
one  whether  she  has  been  true 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"Because,  my  friend,  you  will 
receive  such  an  answer  as  a 
Minister  gives  to  a  deputation." 

"But  they  might  both  tell 
the  truth." 

"  Neither  ever  lies,"  I  replied. 
"Diplomacy  and  Eve  were 
invented  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity." 

This  aphorism  appeared  to 
give  him  some  food  for  reflec- 
tion, or  possibly  he  was  merely 
silenced  by  a  British  disgust 
for  anything  that  was  not  the 
roast-beef  of  conversation. 

We  had  come  among  the  ter- 
races, and  the  trim  yews  and 
hollies  of  the  garden.  The 
long  west  wing  of  Seneschal 
Court  with  the  high  tower 
above  it  were  close  before  us. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  behind 
the  shelter  of  a  pruned  and 
castellated  hedge,  and  with  the 
air  of  a  lost  traveller  seeking 
for  guidance,  asked  me — 

"  I  say,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  " 

"Return     to     London     this 


>> 


mornmg. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  For  the  same  reason  that 
I  leave  the  table  when  dinner 
is  over." 

"  You  won't  see  her  again  ?  " 

"  See  her  ?  Yes,  as  I  should 
see  the  remains  of  my  meal 
were  I  to  pass  through  the 
dining-room.  But  I  shall  not 
sit  down  again." 

I  do  not  think  Teddy  quite 
appreciated  this  metaphor. 
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"  Don't  yon  think  she  is " 

he  began,  but  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  word. 
"  Well  served  ?  "  I  b 
"No." 

"  Digestible,  then  ?  No,  my 
friend,  I  do  not  think  she  is 
very  digestible  either  for  you 
or  for  me.  We  get  paina  in- 
side and  little  nourishment." 

"I  like  her  awfully,"  said 
poor  Teddy. 

"Who  would  not?"  I  re- 
plied. "If  a  girl  is  beautiful, 
charming,  not  too  ohary  of  her 
favours  and  yet  not  iuartistic- 
ally  lavish ;  if  she  knows  how 
to  let  a  smile  spring  from  an 
artless  dimple,  how  to  aim  a 
bright  eye  and  shake  a  light 
ourl ;  and  if  she  is  not  too  fully 
occupied  with  others  to  spare 
one  an  hour  or  two  of  these 
oh  arms,  yrho  would  not  like 
her?  Personally  I  should 
adore  her, — while  it  lasted." 

"Do  you  really  think  she 
isn't  all  she  seems  ?  "  he  asked 
in  a  doleful  voice. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  think 
she  is  more — considerably  more. 
My  dear  Lumme,  I  have  studied 
this  girl  dispassionately,  criti- 
cally, as  I  would  a  work  of  art 
offered  me  for  sale,  and  I  pro- 
nounce my  opinion  in  three 
worda — she  is  false  !  I  counsel 
you,  my  friend,  to  leave  with 
me  this  moniing." 

"  And  I  should  advise  you  to 
take  this  gentleman's  advice," 
exolaimed  a  voice  behind  UB  in 
a  tone  that  I  cannot  call 
friendly. 

We  turned,  possibly  with 
more  precipitation  than  dig- 
nity, to  see  my  Amy  herself 
within  five  paces  of  us.  Evid- 
ently  she    had    just  appeared 


round  the  end  of  the  oasteUated 
hedge,  though  how  long  she 
had  been  standing  on  the  other 
side  I  cannot  pretend  to  guesa 
Long  enough  at  any  rate  to 
give  her  a  very  fiushed  face 
and  an  eye  that  sparkled  more 
brightly  than  ever.  Indeed,  I 
never  saw  her  to  more  ad- 
vantage. 

"How  dare  you,"  she  cried, 
tears  threatening  in  her  voice — 
"  how  dare  you  talk  of  me  so  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  I  began 
oonoiliatoiy  humility. 

"  Don't    speak    to    me  I ' 
interrupted,    and     turned 
brown   eyes   to  Lumme. 
doubted  tears  glistened  in 

"So  you  ha 
to  this — this  } 
And  you  are 
because  you  I: 
I  am  false  ? 
offered  tor  si 
of  art  I  He 
dispassionatel; 
gave  me  a  lo 
ful  eignifican 
you  to  imagit 

"Go!  Go 
may  be  sure 
either  of  you 

Never  bad 
case  against 
never,  I  am 
men  taken  lesi 

"  Miss  Hudi 
poor  Teddy  ii 
of  the  oondt 
than  the  ine3 

"Don't  an 
cried,  and  t 
back  to  me. 
glistened,  hi 
through  them. 

"  Ab  for  you ;  you — you — 
brute!" 
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"Pardon  me,"  I  replied  in  a 
reasonable  tone;  "the  conver- 
sation you  overheard  was  in- 
tended for  another." 

"  Yes  !  "  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  while  you  are  trying  to  force 
your  odious  attentions  on  me, 
you  are  attacking  me  all  the 
time  behind  my  back  I " 

"Behind  a  hedge,"  I  cor- 
rected as  pleasantly  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  this  did  not  appear  to 
mollify  her. 

"You  think  every  woman 
you  meet  is  in  love  with  you, 
I  suppose?"  she  sneered.  "You 
may  be  interest-ed  to  know  that 
we  all  think  you  simply  a  ridic- 
ulous little  Frenchman ! " 

"  Little  I "  I  exclaimed,  justly 
incensed  at  this  unprovoked  and 
untrue  attack.  "  What  do  you 
then  call  my  friend  ?  " 

For  Lumme  was  considerably 
smaller  than  I,  and  might  in- 
deed have  been  termed  short. 

"  He  knows  what  I  think  of 
him,"  she  answered ;  and  with 
this  ambiguous  remark  (accom- 
panied by  an  equally  ambigu- 
ous flash  of  her  brown  eyes  at 
Teddy)  she  turned  scornfully 
and  hurried  to  the  house. 

For  a  moment  we  stood 
silent,  looking  somewhat  fool- 
ishly at  one  another. 

"You've  done  it  now,"  said 
Teddy  at  length. 

"I  have,"  I  replied,  my 
equanimity  returning. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  clear 


out  too.  Hang  it,  you  needn't 
have  got  me  into  a  mess  like 
this,"  said  he  in  an  injured 
tone. 

"  Better  a  mess  than  a  snare," 
I  retorted.  "  Let  us  look  up  a 
good  train,  eat  some  breakfast, 
and  shake  the  dust  of  this 
house  from  our  feet." 

He  made  no  answer,  and 
when  we  got  to  the  house  he 
tacitly  agreed  to  accompany 
Shafthead  and  myself  by  the 
11.25  train. 

My  things  were  packed,  Hal- 
fred  and  a  footman  were  even 
putting  them  on  the  carriage ; 
I  was  making  my  adieux,  when 
I  observed  this  dismissed  suitor 
enter  the  hall  with  his  cus- 
tomary cheerful  air  and  no 
sign  of  departure  about  him« 

"Are  you  ready?"  I  asked 
him. 

"They've  asked  me  to  stay 
till  to-morrow,"  he  replied  with 
a  conscious  look  he  could  not 
conceal.  "  And  —  er  —  well, 
there's  really  no  necessity  for 
going  to-day.  Good-bye.  See 
you  soon  in  town." 

"  Good  -  bye,"  said  Amy 
sweetly,  but  with  a  look  in 
her  eyes  that  belied  her  voice. 
"I  am  so  glad  we  have  been 
able  to  persuade  one  of  you 
to  stay  a  little  longer." 

"  Better  a  little  fish  than  an 
empty  dish,"  I  said  to  myself ; 
and  revolving  this  useful  maxim 
in  my  mind,  I  departed  from 
Seneschal  Court. 


{To  he  conttnuecL) 


\ 
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GOLF    AND    THE     NEW     BA,LL. 

A  QENEBIL    survey  of    the  the  proposed  county  team  oon- 

game  of  golf  during  the  past  tests   hanging    fire,   and   even 

year  seems  to  establish  a  faot  olub       matohea       languishing, 

very  comforting  to  those  who  Doubtless    there    are    still    too 

followed    it   and   tasted    of    its  many  men  who  go  from  olub 

pteaaures  before  its  great  burst  to    olub   on  oompetition    days 

into    popularity   in   the    early  intent  on  aooumulating  prizes ; 

Nineties.     Not  only  has  it  ano-  but   their  vooa*'""    '=    f-'ii"- 

oeeded  in  keeping  oloar  of  the  into    ever    gret 

debasing     element     of     gate-  The    truest    de 

money,   to   which   cricket  and  are  known  onl 

football  are  being  surrendered  man.       When 

ever   more   and    more,   but   it  youth    has    shu 

has  taken  a  deeper  hold  of  the  football,  and  et 

ordinary  player  who  follows  it  — that  fair-wea 

for  physioal  benefit  and  reorea-  ever  from  hia 

tion.      Qolf  is  almost  the  last  begins    to   reoo, 

of  the  outdoor  games  in  whioh  found  virtue  of 

man  oan  meet  man  in  friendly  gine     to     apprc 

rivalry,  with  no  more  thought  benefit  it  is  to 

of  publicity,  prizes,   or  stakes  air    pastime    w 

than  he  would  have  in  enjoy-  standard   is   pe 

ing   a  rubber  of  whist.      The  and   the   only  i 

essential  nature   of   the   game  crown     or     frei 

is  thus  reasserting   itself,  and  That  there  is  a 

the    great   mass  of   men   who  more  forceful,  w 

play    golf    care    little    who    is  than    his,    he    : 

ohampion    or    amateur  •  cham-  But      be      need 

pion.      At   first   the   character  his  head  about 

of  the  game  seemed   likely  to  unto  him  the  s 

be    seriously    altered    for    the  friend,  the  ezerc 

worse   in   England    under  the  air,  and  the  ooi 

aooumulation    of    medal    com-  play    of    human 

petitions,    bogey    competitions,  successes    or   di 

driving  contests,  club  matches,  enough  while  t 

county  oups,  and  all  the  dreary  but     subjects    c 

pot-rewarded  struggles  of  mod-  amusement   vh 

em    athletics.       But    as    time  How  rarely  to 

went  on,   and    the    charm    of  any    speoimea 

golf  as   golf   without   the   ex-  victims  of  a  mi 

trinsio  excitement  of  pots  and  the    game    whc 

cups    had    time    to    work     in  oorded  their  sc 

men's  minds,  so  organised  com-  play  1       The  b< 

petitions    attracted    ever    less  are  now  regarded  as  the  signs 

attention,  until  to-day  we  find  of  the  beginner,  the  duffer,  or 
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that  luok  played  a  great  part 
in  his  aucoess.  It  went  with 
him  and  gave  him  confidence. 
Analysis  would  show  in  many 
cases  that  on  the  play  alone,  or 
in  respect  of  the  quality  of  the 
elFort  put  into  the  game,  the 
second  or  third  man  better 
deserved  to  win.  Golf  is  a  real 
pagan  game,  a  game  of  mys- 
terious gods  and  influences. 
Tlierein  consists  its  witchery 
over  its  followers,  and  as  has 
been  said,  the  English  people 
are  the  last  in  the  world  to  cry 
out  against  such  healthy  triak 
to  temper  and  skill.  Hence  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  rever- 
enoe  for  the  traditions  of  goU, 
the  game  of  private  struggles 
between  man  and  man,  as 
played  for  centuries  in  gay 
seriousness  in  its  old  Northern 

In  respect  of  the  play  of 
the  game,  the  year  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  sustained 
improvement  shown  by  the  pro- 
fessionals of  outstanding  skill. 
Improvement  seems  a  Strange 
term  to  use  in  connection  with 
Braid,  Vardon,  Herd,  and  Tay- 
lor ;  but  we  have  the  broad  fact 
that  Aleo  Herd  won  the  Open 
Championship  at  Hoy  lake  last 
June  with  307  strokes  as  com- 
pared with  the  314  which  gave 
Mr  Hilton  the  victory  in  1897. 
Braid  was  second  in  1897  with 
315  strokes,  this  year  he  and 
Vardon  tied  for  second  place 
with  308.  Mr  Hilton,  Taylor, 
and  Kinnel!  each  did  314,  which 
was  the  winning  score  in  1897. 
It  would  seem  that  as  the 
younger  players  climb  up,  the 
veterans  ascend  always  farther 
out  of  their  reach.  It  is  pleasing 
to  welcome  in  Mr  Bobert  Max- 


well an  amateur  player  who  is 
likely  to  challenge  the  suprem- 
acy  of    the   best   of   the    pro- 
fessionals.    Mr  Maxwell's  four 
rounds  were  all  in  the  Seventies, 
and  with  a  total  of  309 — two 
more  than  the  winning  score — 
he  took  fourth  place  after  Braid 
and  Vardcn's  tie.     On  the  other 
hand, 
justifi 
Cham 
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he  loi 
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you  oau  vary  the  results  indefiii-  can  run  ours  olose,  and  for  all 

itely.   Id  the  match  iu  queatioa  that  is  known  to  the  contrary 

one  Scottish  player  lost  9  holes  the  Amerioana  might  beat  our 

on  the  36.     "  Ah,"  the  Soottish  chosen     at     ping-pong.      The 

team  may  be  imagined  aa  aay-  propheoiea     that      golf     would 

ing,  "if  he  hadn't!"     But  one  prove  but  a   passing  madneaa 

of  the   Englishmen  lost   by   9  have     been     falsified     in     the 

holes,  and  it  is  easy  to  hear  the  United  States 

English  team  making  a  similar  It    arrived     1 

observation,  while  the  goddess  captured     the 

of     luck     laughs    heartily    at  people.     Not  < 

both.     Golf  is  not  agriculture,  but  it  is  rootin 

said    somebody ;    so   also,  golf  Oolf  has  beooi 

is  not  algebra.     In  the  matter  of  the    great 

of     international     golf,     how-  play  golf    in 

ever,  there  can  be  no  absolute  that  you  oan 

trial   of  strength   without  the  and  that   is  i 

inolusion    of    the  professionals,  is  no  poor  m 

Whether   they  would  play  for  United   Statei 

no     other     reward     than    the  stand  any  no 

honour  of  their  country,  after  golfer  being  ai 

bare  expenses  paid,  is  another  The     distinoti 

matter.    If  they  would  not,  then  amateur  and 

it  were  best  to  let  the  national  defined   and 

struggle  rest  with  the  amateurs,  strictness  whi 

But  of  the  amateurs  who  played  this    country, 

at   Hoy  lake   there    were    only  some     wondei 

three    men    on    each   side   who  status.      An 

would  have  a  ohance  of  halving  who  accepted 

with  a  first-class  professional.  clubs   or  balli 

We  shall  soon  have  to  reckon  makers  with 

as  seriously  with  American  golf  tion  of  induci 

as    we   have    to    do    now    with  ohase    similai 

Australian    cricket.     In    their  would,  if  the  f 

games    the    Americans    are    a  speedily  find  '. 

decidedly      imitative       people,  in    golf   oird' 

Perhaps  they  are  distinctively  flatly  and  pu 

an  imitative   people  in   every-  a  professional 

thing,  but  that  is  not  to  the  cans  had   to 

purpose    here.       Suffice    it    at  cricket  or  fo< 

present   to  point   out   that   in  make  short  ^ 

the  matter  of  outdoor  pastimes  penses-paid  " ' 

they  have  hitherto  been  content  ing  on  a  dolU 

to  depend  largely  on  the  initia-  much  easier  ; 

tive  of  this  country.     Whatever  than  on   a  b 

comes   to   them   from   the   old  Bub    in    the 

land   carries   with   it   the  cer-  which,  after 

tainty    of     popular     approval,  thing  to   con 

Their    lawn  -  tennis  champions  the   Amerioai 
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America  bave  reaobed  bhie  eide  shaft,  the  steel-tube  shaFt,  the 
of  an  impending  "revolution"  solid  ateel-rod  shaft,  the  box- 
in  wooden  driving  clubs,  the  spring  head,  the  hornless  driver, 
distinctive  feature  being  a  metal  the  heelless  driver,  the  toeless 
striking- face.  But  unless  it  has  driver — poor  chap  I  he  had  his 
about  it  something  more  dis-  toe  cut  off  square,  so  that  he 
tinctive  than  what  rumour  might  he  set  exactly  parallel 
gives  forth,  it  will  come  under  to  the  (intended)  line  of  drive. 
the  head  of  old  notions  rein-  There  a 
vented.  Any  of  our  old-estab-  find  th» 
lished  clubmakers  can  tell  with  theadju 
what  frequency  discarded  ideas  a  ratoh< 
of  the  past  turn  up  again  as  gradual 
fresh  diaooveries.  They  can  de-  ing  to 
scribe  quite  humorously  the  required 
man  who  walks  in  confidently  of  that  i 
with  a'  driver  head  containing  be  alio 
a  spring,  or  possessing  a  steel  memorii 
face,  or-  having  a  brass  plate  the  oroq 
set  in  like  the  ordinary  piece  — well, 
of  leather.  This  last  was  a  early  ir 
favourite  idea  of  the  late  Pro-  almost  1 
fessor  Tait's.  Tlie  brass  plate  How  pi 
was  to  be  grooved  longitud-  iron  pk 
inally  BO  as  to  communicate  were  to 
an  underspin  to  the  ball.  The  high  in 
theory  seemed  correct  enough,  heads,  i 
but  the  most  obvious  effect  pro-  hind  thi 
duced  was  the  stripping  of  the  catch  tl 
paint  from  the  ball.  A  cellu-  the  kno 
loid  face  has  also  been  seen,  and  ful  clu 
a  guttapercha  face;  and  a  named 
club  with  a  head  entirely  com-  would  li 
posed  of  gutta-percha  can  still  if  not  w 
be  bought.  A  vis 
Much  disappointment  and  as  we  h( 
fruitless  pains  would  have  been  undoubi 
saved  to  golf-in  venters  if,  early  startlinj 
in  the  hintory  of  the  game,  a  real  livi 
cemetery  had  been  opened  for  actually 
the  decent  burial  of  deceased  usedto-i 
ideas,  particularly  if  it  had  been  ohangec 
made  a  condition  that  the  head-  which  i 
stone  should  bear  a  graven  the  eye 
figure  and  description  of  the  the  old 
defunct.  Wandering  through  seems  c 
the  shady  groves  we  should  differem 
happen  upon  tbe  last  resting-  spoon-t: 
place   of    tbe   octagonal   cane-  thick,  h 
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with   some   substance  to    give  playing  with  the  gutta-peroha 

it    stability.      While    not    the  ball.     If  Herd  were  a  seocmd- 

equal   of    these  in    durability,  rate  player,  or  a  player  notably 

the  Amerioan  ball  has  the  ad-  inferior  to  Vardon  or  Braid,  his 

vantage  of  "carrying"  farther  viotory    might   be   ascribed    to 

— its  llight  through  the  air  is  the  ball     But,  as  a  matter  of 

longer.     This  longer  flight  is  fact,    Herd's     record     in     the 

more  marked  off  an  iron  than  championship     contests     ia     a 

a  wooden  club.    We  should  say,  very  fine  one.     On  more  than 

after  much   observation,    that,  one  oocasion  he  has  seemed  to 

compared  with  the  solid  gutta-  have 

percha  ball,  the  American  ball  his  g 

off   au    iron   covers    one-third  probi 

more  dietanoe.     N^aturally  suoh  temp 

a  ball  presents  many  peouliari-  kell 

ties  of  behaviour  according  as  as  wt 

it  is  struck,  and,  quite  natur-  play 

ally    also,    these     peculiarities  holes 

were   treated  at   first  as  dis-  lake. 

advantages.     The  professional  tremi 

golfers   Booffed   at  it,  and   de-  was 

nounced  its  behaviour  as  bad.  he    1 

They  said  it  was  untrustworthy  thin^ 

in  approaching  and  villainous  estab 

in  putting,  merely  because  in  Has^ 

approaching    and    putting    it  ohan 

did  not  follow  the  course   nor  in   3i 

produce  the  same  results  as  a  man 

solid   gutta-percha    ball   with  top, 

the   same   method   of   play   or  a  He 

force  of    stroke.      In  all  likeli-  with 

hood  the  gutta-percha  ball  was        Th 

denounced    for    flying    farther  siden 

than  the  feather  ball,  and  the  gives 

ruin  of  the  game  of  golf  pro-  the  v 

phesied   to   follow   on   its   use.  word 

Now,  as  with  the  question  of  does 

gutta-percha  against   feathers,  benel 

so  with  that  of  the  cored  ball  the  v 

against  gutta-percha — the  best  to  si 

test  is  experience,  and  the  best  trut)] 

experienoe   is   afforded   by  the  oonti 

best  players.     Accordingly  we  the  e 

find  that  although  Alec    Herd  the  I 

won     the    ohampiouHhip    with  the  g 

307  strokes,  playing  the   Has-  308. 

kell    ball,    Braid,    last     year's  golfe: 

champion,  and   Harry  Vardon  oham 

each  took  but  one  stroke  more  sents 
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largely  due  bo  the  Haskell  ball,  play   with   the   few   they  had. 

The  responsibility  of  cutting-up  Indeed    it   seemed   likely   that 

another  mac's   Haskell  is   too  Haskell  balls  wonld  pass  into 

great  to  be  faoed.     Almost  by  oabineta   and    museums  beside 

right  the  owner  of  a  lost  Haskell  Great  Auk  eggs  and  Peruviait 

demands  that  the  whole  party  mummies.     The  highest  society 

of  eight — four  players  and  four  appeared  to  open  its  doors  to 

caddies — shall  aid  in  searching  the   ma  —    -    - 

for  it,  and  the   statutory  five  ball,  an 

minutes'  rule  is   no  longer   in  liable  t< 

force.      "  We    have    been    ten  In  due 

minutes     at     this,"    said     one  that  a 

golfer  to  another  who  was  out  on  the 

of  sight,  on  hands  and  knees,  States, 

in    a     bush    looking    for    his  it  is  sa 

Haskell    "  Oh,  curse  the  hole  1 "  yacht   1 

was  the  reply,  "I  want  to  find  steamer 

my  balL"     Could  golf  unreason  attempt 

go    further?     Another   person  deliver 

watching      the     Haskell     ball  That  m 

holing  itself  out  in  the  hands  tain  it 

of   a    dexterous  opponent,  de-  arrive 

olared  that  it  was  a  thinking  prioe  ai 

ball.     "  I  can  see  it  reflecting,"  when  fii 

he  said.      Certain  it  is  that  on  country 

a    particular    course    where    a  all  this 

keeper's  cottage  forms   an  ob-  back  OQ 

staole   between  the  hole   aud  a  ways  of 

sliced  drive,  ooe  of  those  cored  man  ar 

balls  was  topped  into  the  door-  if  half-i 

way,  ran   up  some  st«ps,  and  bitant  ] 

came    out     at     the    window,  ball,  thf 

What  is  the  use  of  despising  not  to  p 

a  ball  which  can  do  that?  to-day 

It    is    urged    as    a    serious  proudly 

matter  against   the  new  balls  I  am  a 

that  they  are  expensiva     Cer-  the  timi 

tainly  the    fluctuations    in   the  soon,   ii 

selling  -  price    within    the    past  greatly 

three  months  have  conjured  up  on  this 

ideas  of  a  mining-share  rather  pence  o: 

than  a  golf-ball.     Haskell  balls  only   tti 

were  for  weeks  quoted  in  the  ball  be 

Stock  Exchange  at  prices  which  That  it 

suggested     that    they    yielded  nature, 

many     pennyweights      to     the  But,  if 

ounce.     They  became  so  soaroe  let  not 

and  valuable  that  the  possessors  There  a 

could  not   bring  themselves  to  the  wa 
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and  rubber  layers.  Imagine  a 
golf-ball  with  an  internal  oir- 
oular  tube  containing  ball-bear- 
ings.  The  mind  may  stagger 
at  the  idea,  but,  in  sober  faot, 
it  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  patent 
speoifioation.  What  these  ball- 
bearings do  we  cannot  say, 
but  they  make  the  Haskell  and 
Kempshall  things  seem  old- 
fashioned  already. 

But,  recurring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  expense,  the  cost  of  the 
new  balls  is  a  serious  considera- 
tion for  playing  professionala 
Clearly,  if  they  earn  half-a- 
crown  for  a  round  of  the  green 
and  use  up  a  half-crown  ball  in 
playing  it,  they  might  as  well 
stay  at  home.  We  heard  urged 
with  great  conviction  the  other 
day  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
pity  golf  should  become  an 
expensive  game.  To  which 
answer  was  made  that  such 
was  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  happen.  The  latter 
opinion  undoubtedly  represents 
the  tendency  of  golf — of  club- 
golf,  that  is — to-day.  The  pres- 
ent writer  considers  the  ques- 
tion as  not  worth  arguing  on 
these  grounds,  because  concerted 
action  towards  such  an  end  is 
impossible,  and  in  Scotland  at 


least  no  power  of  purse  or  class 
can  ever  close  to  the  public  the 
free  or  lightly  charged  links,  or 
divorce  the  artisan  and  the  man 
of  moderate   means  from    the 
gama     The  Haskell  ball  or  the 
Kempshall  ball  have  not  even 
begun  to  do  so.     Moreover,  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  against  the 
probability  of  any  such  question 
of    expense    arising.     A    good 
feather-stulfed  ball  in  the  old 
days  cost   five  shillings.     The 
gutta-percha  ball  at  one  shilling 
took  its  place,  being  a  better 
balL     In  due  time  we  shall  have 
the  core  ball  for  a  shilling,  and 
if  a  ball  warranted  to  carry  250 
yards    and    costing    a    guinea 
were  to  be  invented  to-morrow, 
in  due  time  we  should  have  it 
or    something     better     for    a 
shilling  also.     That  is  the  spirit 
of  the  times.     The  Americans 
have   undoubtedly  produced   a 
ball  which  bids  fair  to  oust  the 
solid    gutta-percha   ona     Like 
everything  new,  and  while  new 
efficacious,  it  has  raised  a  great 
deal  of  unreasoning  animosity 
and  prejudice.     But  nobody  has 
ever  been  heard  to  assert  that 
the  new  ball  has  reduced  in  the 
least  the   amount   of  skill  re- 
quired to  play  the  game  of  golf. 
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IX.    TO  A  NEW  COVEHTl 


The   cyclists  of   the   Mount    ataple  food  of  the  veldt  break- 
Nelson   Light   Horse   trundled    fast-table,  "but  I  am  anxious 
out  of  camp  with  some  show    about  those  fellows — d — d  an- 
of    bravery.      They    had    left    xioua      But  it  ia  no  use  having 
Cape  Town  100  strong.     The    oycliets  if  they  are  only  to  loaf 
journey    from    Hanover    Boad     t 
to     Britstown     had     reduced    i 
their    numbers     by    fifty    per    i 
cent.     The  bare  fifty  atill  with    I 
the  brigade  were  the  survival    1 
of  the  fittest  after  a  week  of    i 
rain  at  Hanover  and  another    c 
week  of  struggling  with  Karoo    1 
tracks     ankle  -  deep    in    dust. 
But   the    men    tried    to   show 
something  of  a  front  as  they 
pedalled  out   of  camp.     Their 
captain    was    an     enthusiast; 
he  had  won   more  "pots"   on 
the    cycle- track    than    usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  professional 
pedftUers.      But    he    had    but 
poor    material    into    which    to 
infuse  his  enthusiasm;  and  at 
any  time  South  African  roads 
are  as  demoralising  to  wheel- 
men   used    to   a   macadamised 
surface   as   the  bouldered   bed 
of   a   stream    would    be    to    a 
traction  •  engine.      But     these 
were    the  same  men  who  bad 
scorched  up  to  the  Picquetberg 
Passes   when   ten   men   and   a 
boy     threatened     Cape    Town 
with  invasion ;  and  the  mem- 
ory   of    the    wave    of   military 
enthusiasm     which     convulsed 
the  great  seaport  from  Green- 
point    to    Simon's    Town   was 
still  worth  something  to  these 
over  -  weighted    heroes    strug- 
gling with  the  Karoo. 

"  You  may  not  think  it,"  said 
the  brigadier,  as  he  wrestled 
with  the  mutton,  whioh  ie  the 
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against  imaginary  dangers.  The 
brigadier,  who  was  mentally  as 
capable  a  soldier  as  any  in 
South  Africa,  had  not  spent 
eighteen  months  in  following, 
or  being  followed  by,  Boers, 
without  arriving  at  a  very 
shrewd  estimate  of  their  tactics. 
The  lore  of  the  chase  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  as  he  read  it, 
pointed  to  a  break  back  upon 
the  Orange  River  on  the  part 
of  the  main  body  of  the  in- 
vaders; and  having  balanced 
his  conception  of  the  situation 
with  his  oonsoienoe,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  most  aervioe- 
able  move  he  oould  make 
wae  to  place  himself  and  hia 
brigade  upon  the  railway  at 
Hopetown.  And  so  having 
sent  the  cyolists  to  smell  out 
the  land  of  Strydenburg,  the 
New  Cavalry  Brigade,  working 
in  three  parallel  columns,  fringed 
round  the  east  end  of  the  Beer 
Ylei  and  struck  north  -  east, 
with  the  backs  of  its  rear-guard 
turned  on  the  Karoo  for  ever. 

"How  about  Zwingelspanf  " 
queried  the  brigade  major,  re- 
membering the  written  instruo- 
tiona  in  the  general's  missive, 

"Let  it  rip,"  was  the  laconio 
reply  from  the  brigadier. 
"  With  this  crowd  of  Vermaas's 
hanging  about  I  am  not  going 
to  risk  patrols  other  than 
cyclists,  and  I  am  certainly 
not  going  to  push  on  in  force  1 " 
This  was  final,  and  the  extended 
front  of  the  brigade  opened  out 
across  the  veldt,  throwing  out 
its  feelers  like  the  tentacles  of 
some  slowly  crawling  monster. 
Through  highland  and  lowland 
it  wound,  rummaging  the 
isolated  farmsteads,  ploughing 
through  ravine  and  mealie 
patch.     But  though  wild-fowl 
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rose  chattering,  and,  scold- 
ing bitterly,  circled  round 
the  scouts,  though  springbok 
trotted  leisurely  away  from 
the  front  of  each  several 
column,  though  sullen  girla 
and  gaping  Kaffirs  peered 
from  beneath  the  eaves  of 
1 
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somewhere  adjaoent  to  the 
neok;  and  not  satisBed  with 
nature's  adomment,  this  pre- 
historio  beauty  had  fixed  a 
great  white  ostrioh  feather  in 
her  well  greased  tresses,  whiob 
drooped  down  upon  her  neok 
and  shoulder.  The  Intelligenoe 
officer  bowed  deeply  in  order 
to  keep  his  feelings  in  due 
subordination.  The  lady  was 
not  slow  to  introdiioe  herself. 
Dropping  one  armful  of  a 
skirt  that  was  so  voluminous 
that  it  had  to  be  held  in 
both  hands,  she  limply  took  the 
offioer's  hand. 

Frau.  "  Good  morning.  I  am 
Mrs  Van  Herden ;  this  is  my 
man '  (indicating  the  meek  eon 
of  the  house).  We  are  glad  to 
see  you.  Will  you  have  some 
ooSee  ?  "  (And  as  she  epoke  a 
miorosoopio  Kaffir  maid  ap- 
peared with  the  inevitable 
ooflee  on  a  tray.) 

Intelligence  Officer.  "Thank 
you,  madam,  but  I  must  first 
search     the     house    aud    out- 
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F.  "You  are  welcome  to  do 
that.  We  are  perfectly  loyal. 
Have  you  not  heard  what  the 
Van  Herdens  did  in  the  KafBr 
ware,  and  my  grandfather  was 
Scotch," 

/.  0,  "  It  is  only  a  matter  oE 
form,  madam.  Any  one  oould 
see  that  you  were  perfectly 
loyal ! " 

F.  "Are  you  a  general, 
mister  ?  " 

/.  0.  No;  I  ought  to  be  if  I 
had  my  deserts;  but  I  am  the 
next  best  thing.  I'm  the 
general's  secretary,"  (There- 
upon the  old  man  grunted  ap- 
proval,   while    the    ohorua    of 


gaping  maids   nodded   au   «&• 
dorsemeut  behind  him.) 

F.  "Can  I  Bee  the  genera), 
Mister  Seoretary  t " 

/.  O.  "That  depends  upon 
the  information  which  you  give 
me  now.  Why  do  you  wish  to 
see  him  ?  " 

F.  "Mv  children  have  never 
seen  ar 
sides,  tl 
the  En 
the  hoi 
cook  a 
general 

seen  Bu 

F.'-Q 
We  ha 
here  ye 

/.  0. 

F.  '•: 

I.  0. 

go?" 

F.  "I 
they  b 
road. 
Staters 
they  we 
tell  ua 
go  som 
they  km 

/.  0. 
he  with 

F.  "I 
small  h< 
twenty. 

The  • 
beenfut 
produce 
be  presf 
officer, 
paper  ri 

"O.V.I 

"Tal 
den,     ol 
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A  complete  aileaoe  overtook  ing,  and  you  are  following  the 

the  whole  group  after  the  In-  Boere." 

telligenoe  officer  had  delivered        F.  "Oh  leave  her,  Mr  Seore- 

bimself    of     this     speech.      It  tary,  she  is  only  a  ohild,  and 

seemed   as    if    he     had    inad-  she  loves  her  'man.'     She  is 

vertenbly  upset  some  plan.   Bub  afraid  that  you  will  take  him, 

the     only     thing     the     Intel-  and  that  the  Boera  will  catoh 

ligence    officer    noticed    at    the  him    with    you   and  treat  him 

moment  was  that  the  pale  face  as  a  traitor  I " 
of  the  bride,  as  she  stood  limply        The 

in  front  of  him,  grew  a  shade  the  mf 

paler,  and  that  her  great  blue  to  the 

eyes   filled    with    tears,   which  return 

poised  a  moment  on  her  eye-  the    o 

lashes  and  then  trickled  down  plezed 

her  cheeks.      If,  as  the  Intelli-  attitui 

gence  officer  was  only  too  ready  farm, 

to   surmise,   he  had   upset  an  thing, 

elaborate  ruse  to  shield  one  of  would 

Brand's   special    envoys,    then  armed 

the  girl  was  an    acoomplished  was  m 

aotreas ;  but  if,  as  possibly  was  and  t. 

the  case,   she  was    moved    to  been  a 

weeping  in  anticipation  of  peril  ing.     ' 

to  her  husband  or  lover,  then  since  1 

she  had  adopted  a  course  moat  have  Y 

likely  to  serve  her  purpose  with  main 

the  man  about  to  place  himself  the   gi 

between  her  and  the  man  she  time  L 

loved.     There  are  few   British  burg, 

officers  who  can  persevere  in  a  Briga< 
distasteful  task  in  face  of  the         The 

reproach  furnished  by  a  silent  the  in 

weeping  woman.  short 

/.  O.  (softening  ike  authorita-  But  I 

live  toite  in  his  speech)    "You  DeWt 

need     not     be     diatressed.      I  man  f 

promise  you  we  will  not  take  a-doze 

him  farther  than  Zwingelspan,  men  w 

even    if    we    take    him    there  burg, 

at  all."  turned 

Weeping  Bride.  "  If  you  take  the  oh 

him,   how   shall   I   ever  know  our  jc 

what  you  will   do  with   him?  aometl 

You   Bay   here    that    you    are  will  h 

going  to  Zwingelapan;  but  we  know! 

know  that  you  are  not  going  the    g 

there.     You  would  not  tell  us  that  I 

if  you  were.  Besides,  the  British  the   ol 

were  at  Zwingelspan  this  mom-  dinner 
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stern  reality  of  war.  The  briga- 
dier and  hia  staff  had  barely 
bid  farewell  to  their  happy 
hostess  and  returned  to  their 
bivouac  when  the  voice  of  a 
tired  and  excited  maa  was  heard 
oalhng  to  be  directed  to  head- 
quarters. It  was  the  captain 
of  cycliata  who  had  started  that 
morning  before  daybreak  for 
Strydenburg,  The  man's  face 
was  a  study  when,  having  flung 
himself  clear  of  hia  machine, 
which  was  clanging  like  a  teuf- 
teuf,  he  presented  himself  in 
the  solitary  tent  which  during 
halts  served  the  headquarters 
of  the  little  column  as  a  living 
and  sleeping  apartment.  In  the 
dim  light  of  a  flickering  candle, 
it  seemed  that  he  was  swathed 
in  a  sheet,  so  thiok  and  white 
was  the  crust  of  duat  which 
covered  him  from  bead  to  foot 
He  staggered  into  the  mess- 
tent,  swayed  a  moment,  tried 
to  salute,  and  then  dropped  in 
a  heap  on  to  the  camp  chair 
oEFered  to  him. 

Brigadier.  "Give  him  some 
brandy." 

After  a  long  drink  from  the 
brandy-bottle  the  little  captain 
of  oyclista  recovered  sufficiently 
to  smile  at  hia  own  weaknesa. 

Brigadier.  "  Well,  have  you 
been  fighting  —  where's  your 
cruah  ?  " 

Cyclist  Captain.  "Fighting 
— there  never  has  been  auoh 
fighting  in  this  war,  it  has  been 
aimply  bloody  1  " 

B.  "  Sanguinary,  my  boy ; 
well,  are  you  the  last  survivor? 
You  rather  remind  me  of  pieces 
of  poetry  that  I  have  read  about 
the  last  man." 

C.  C.  (dejectedly)  "  It  has 
been  a  long,  sad,  and  terrible 
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day.  Harvey  of  Damant's  is 
mortally  wounded,  and  I  have 
liad  a  man  wounded  1 " 

B.  "The  devil  you  have.  1 
thought  at  least  that  you  must 
have  been  annihilated.  Where 
are  the  rest  of  you,  then  ?  " 

C.  C.  "Lost  or  captured,  I 
am  afraid.  Seventeen  wei« 
captured  in  succession  at  the 
top  of  one  rise.  I  only  got 
through  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth 
and  the  luol 

three  Boen 
hill." 

B.  (uncoi 
adventure  1 
were  not 
give  me 
Have  yoa 
burg  ?  ha VI 
the  staff  of 

The  foUo' 
of  the  stor; 
ually  elioib 
captain : — T 
broke  down 
at  the  rat( 
hour,  kept 
until  they 
miles  from 
going  up 
tailed  out  a 
teen  were  c 
by  three  bu 
the  nek  c 
gradient  pt 
and  five  c 
together,  a 
and  three  o 
in  getting 
they  were 
just  outsidi 
which  towi 
neously  wit 
of  Damant'i 
who,  with  1 
rear-guard 

loft  and  gone  north  on  the  pre- 
2d 
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air    of    imbecility    whiob     on  into  tha  veiled  unoertainty  of 

oooasions  similar  to  this  ia  the  night. 

Dutch   form  of  passive   resist-        The      advance  -  guard      has 

ance.     But  the  Tiger  took  him  moved  off,  the  brigadier  is  just 

in  hand,  primed  liim  with  a  tew  waiting    to    see    the   baggage 

simple  truths   and  the   history  fairly  started,  when  a  Budden 

of  some  imaginary  exeoutiona,  spark  gleams  out  from  a  knoll 

BO  that  he  waxed   more  oom-  above    the    camp    whioh    the 

municative  when  he  found  him-  falhng-in  night  pioquet  has  just 

self  in  tlie  centre  of  the  advance-  evaouated.       A    bullet    whirrB 

guard    of    twelve    dismounted  noisily   overhead.      "»«■--';-;" 

dragoons  with  fixed  bayonets,'  oonjecturea  the  b: 

with  which  the  brigadier  when  wonder    what    tl 

night  marching  was  accustomed  Two     minutes    li 

to  head  his  advance-guard.  spark  Bashes  out  i 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  fas-  spot,  and   a  leadi 

oinatioDB    of    a    night    march  buries  itself  with 

if  you  have  to  make  many  of  a  thud,   within   \ 

them,  especially  if  it  is  under-  the  little  group  o 
taken     without     the    definite        "Not  bad  for  t 

promise  of  a  fight  on  the  fol-  — we'll   see  if   th 

lowing  day.      Men  and  horses  to  persevere  1" 

dog  tired,  yearning  for  sleep ;  a    third    shot    Bi 

the  hundred   and   one   irregu-  barmleBsly  overhe 
laritieB   which   would   find    no        "  Sniping  I "   sa 

place  in  daylight.     The  weary  dier.    "  I  would  hs 

waiting  that  intervals  may  be  if    I    could    oatoh 

corrected,   the   hitch   with  the  here,  gallop  down 

advance-guard,  the  difficulty  of  in  command  of  tJ 

loading    the   supply  -  waggons,  and  tell  him  to  s 

The   irritability   of    the    ofaief,  of  quick-witted  fe! 

growing    in    intensity    as    be  that  sniper.     I  i 

strikes     match     after    match  pounds    if    he    is 

against  his  watoh  dial.     Semi-  alive." 
mutinous   resistance   of  orders        The  mesBenger 

on  the  part  of  Irregulars ;  lam-  into  the  darkness 

entations  from    the    major  of  last  of   the  wagg 

the  battery,  whose  horses  have  turned   into    the 

been    standing    hooked-in    for  the  staff  canterec 

the  last  half  hour.     How  im-  in  the  direction  ol 

possible    it    all    seems,  —  how  the    column,    reel 

heartbreaking ;  yet  everything  solitary  bullets  wl 

shakes    down    eventually,    and  vals     whistled 

the     great     dark     caterpillar,  through  the  still 
bristling  with  armed  men  like        Considerable  tei 

a  ^voolly-bear,  oreeps  forward  to  the  head  of  a 

'  British  cnvaliy  at  this  period  of  the  cuinpaigti  were  armei 
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To  think  of  Venice  without 
the  Campanile  of  8.  Mark  is, 
to  any  one  who  haa  ever  known 
her  intimately,  almost  an  im- 
poaaibility.  For  it  was  not  the 
Piazza  di  San  Manao  alone  that 
the  famous  bell-tower  domin- 
ated, but  all  Venice  too,  across 
whose  silent  ways  that  bell, 
rung  by  the  watchman  on  the 
summit,  by  day  and  night,  no 
longer  sounds.  So  passes  the 
glory  of  the  world. 

Begun  in  902  under  Doge 
Pietro  Tribuno,  it  was  not  till 
_  1150  under  Doge  Domenico 
Morosini  that  it  was  finished 
so  far  as  the  belfry,  which  was 
added  under  Doge  Leonardo 
Loredan  in  1510.  The  belfry 
and  pyramid  then  added,  com- 
pleting the  shaft,  were  the 
work  of  Buono  :  the  belfry  was 
a  beautiful  "open  loggia  of 
four  arches  in  each  face,"  and 
commanded  a  magnificent  view 
of  Venice  and  her  islands.  The 
whole  tower,  including  the 
Angel  which  tipped  it,  waa 
323  feet  high,  while  the  base 
measured  42  feet.  And  now 
that  it  has  fallen,  a  mere  mass 
of  ruin  100  feet  high  in  the 
piazza,  we  are  beginning  to 
realise  perhaps  what  we  haye 
lost. 

For  four  hundred  years  not 
one  of  our  countrymen  has 
visited  Venice  without  being 
astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the 
Campanile.  John  Evelyn  thus 
writes  of  it  in  his  '  Diary '  con- 
cerning his  visit  to  Venice 
in  1645:— 

"  HavJDg    fed  our  eyes  with  the 


noble  prospect  of  the  Islaod  of  St 
George,    the    galleys,  gondolas,   and 

other  veaaels  pasaiDc  to  and  fro,  we 
walked  under  the  cloister  on  the  other 

aide   of    this    mvullv  niAx»t-    hpincr    n. 

most  magni: 

of  Sfineovin 

the  lecea  or 

climbed  up 

which  we  n 

back,  as  'tif 

at«^  but  : 
entire  squai 
broad  enou 
Bt«eple  stai 
church  nenr 

piazza  230  I 
tion  exceed 

and  from  h 
the  Adriatii 
D.ilmatian 
sight  of  thii 
the  bosom  c 
a  Jute,  the  i 
toother  b 
bridges." 

Mr  Jol 
have  mad 
the  heigh 
indeed,  th 
foundatioi 
it  was  no1 
vent  our  j 

But  tl 
Mark  is  i 
Venice  th 
In  a  halo 
ing,  sailin 
aa  amootl 
parent  ae 
the  islam 
its  ohurol 
its  might 
too,  with 
looks  like 
in  the  se 
lake  of  i 
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Orto,  of  San  Giobbe,  of  Sant'  Andrea,  vious  beauty  ;  the    myBterr  o£ 

bronze  voices  answered  mingling  in  that  limitless  horizon;  the  vol- 
one  great  chonia,  Bpreading  over  the  .  ,  «  ^      il 

aUent  company  of  Btoneii  and  water  "ptUOUB    glory    of    SUnset ;    the 

one  great  dome  of  invisible  metal,  dehoate   and   fragile  splendour 

the  vibrations  of  which  seemed  to  of   dawn  over  her   numberless 

reach  the  twinkling  of  the  earlieet  islands;  the  blue  and  grey  and 

:!:^;^d'eo£7:rlhrci"roi  ?--  ^  -^^^^  then^^iight 

Silence  a  sort  of  immensity  of  grand-  dresses  ber  ;  the  musio  of  man- 

eur.      From    liie    eummit    of    their  dolin  and  guitar  and  the  voioes 

temples   they  brought  anxious  man-  of  the  go    '   " 

kind   the    message   sent   by  the   im-  i,__  x,I\f 

mortal    ranltitudes    hidden     in     the  f™    "*V 

darkness    of    deep    aisles,    or    mye-  t«ar  ^  toi 

teriously  troubled  by  the   lieht   of  families 

votive     lamps  ;     they     brougnt    to  ever.      A 

spirits  worn    out    by   the    &j    the  ^[j  ^[j^j  , 

message  of   the  superhuman  creat- 

urea   figured    on    the    walls    of   ««■  "888  aroi 

eluded    chapels    and   in    the   niches  emotion 

of  inner  altars,  who  had  announced  almost   e 

miracles   and   promised   worlds,  and  traveller 

all    the    apparitions    of   the    coneol-  ■      „„    • 

ing  Beauty  invoked  by  unassuming  '^    °°    " 

Prayer  rose  on  that  storm  of  aound,  profound 

spoke  in  that  aerial  chorus,  irradiated  enough 

the  face  of  the  marvellous  night"  oeived 


ThatohorushaBgoneforever,         A  larj 

having   lost  its  ohiefeet  voioe.  in  itself 

How  long  will  its  broken  song,  fieroe  an< 

gradually  diminishing,  proclaim  many  a 

the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  to  who   ma 

this   out  -  moded  world  of  sea  gesting 

distances    and    lapsing    tides?  the  bug] 

Glorified    by    her   smouldering  Buranoe  < 

sunsets,  Venice  is  even  now  a  and  all 

oity    of     profound    space    and  thunder 

silence,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  deadenin 

Even  yet  there  are  a  tangle  of  quisite    '. 

sweet    flowers    and   the    virile  harps,  tl 

branches  of  the  vine,  and  many  the    mai 

a  magnificentpalaceand  ohurdi  wisdom 

and  tower  in  that  oity  of  ghosts  in   soma 

of   the  old-time  venturers,  for  ture   as 

which,    in    profound     patience,  her,    aft< 

the  sea,  her  husband,  waits.  weeks    i 

On  first  coming  to  her,  Venice  time, 

has  a   strange   fascination  for  filled  evi 

even  the  most  Philistine  tourist ;  riotous 

□or  is  that  first  impression  un-  oity  in 

enduring.       It  is  easy  to  under-  not    thu 

stand  and  to  describe  her  ob-  those  w! 
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side  her  silent  ways,  who  have 
learned  to  know  her  very  soul. 
She  is  not  really  joyful  at 
all,  but  profoundly  sad:  her 
ecstasy  of  beauty  is  over,  and 
the  sunsets  only  gild  a  dying 
city,  only  glorify  her  last  mys- 
terious hours.  For  her  husband, 
the  sea,  whom  she  wedded  in 
her  youth  with  a  ring  of  gold 
and  ruled  so  imperiously  for 
many  years,  has  robed  him- 
self just  before  twilight  with 
heavenly  gold  and  crimson,  and 
his  own  white  and  blue : 
patiently  he  has  waited  these 
many  years  till  she  has  grown 
tired  of  conquest  and  glory,  and 
is  ready  to  sink  into  the  arms 
of  him  who  has  loved  her  from 
the  beginning. 

Ah,  no,  she  is  not  joyful :  she 
is  thinking  perhaps  of  all  those 
years  that  he  has  waited,  or  of 
her  now  shattered  glory,  and 
her  beauty  that  is  almost  a 
ruin.  Is  it  thus  she  thinks,  in 
the  solitude  and  silence  of  her 
limitless  horizon,  in  the  mysteri- 
ous loneliness  of  the  lagoons,  in 
the  sunshine,  under  her  wide 
heaven  before  she  goes  down  to 
the  depths  of  the  sea?  Still 
the  gondolas  at  evening  steal 
back  from  the  Lido  like  ghosts 
of  winged  Hermes,  silently  into 
the  city,  as  night  descends  from 
the  mountains  far  away.  Still 
the  stars  peer  down  from  an 
unimaginable  height  and  seem 
like  great  golden  water-lilies  on 
the  waters  of  the  lagoon.  And 
everywhere  and  at  all  hours 
there  is  a  kind  of  music,  per- 
haps it  is  the  weeping  of  the 
oar;  perhaps  the  whisper  of 
the  lagoon  grass  through  which 
the  gondola  passes,  cleaving  a 
disappearing  lane   as  it  goes; 


perhaps  the  musical  blow  of  the 
boat  itself  on  the  water,  meet- 
ing the  south  wind  coming  over 
the  sand-dunes.  And  at  even- 
ing this  music  only  beoomeB 
more  distinct,  more  passionate, 
resolving  itself  into  singing 
heard  in  the  distance  to  the 
accompaniment  of  mandolin  or 
guitar. 

Under  the  unfathomable  ser- 
enity of  her  sky  she  still  draws 
breath  at  evening,  but  how 
languidly  1  And  we,  too,  think 
of  heaven,  and  with  her  just 
touch  it  perhaps  during  the 
space  of  one  heart's  beat. 
Maybe  in  the  velvety  dusk 
she  is  praying  that  her  soul 
may  be  relieved  of  this  dis- 
orderly throng  of  sensible 
things.  Hers  has  been  one  of 
those  sublime  moments  that 
have  no  return,  and  now  her 
last  lover  of  all  those  countless 
ones,  Night,  with  its  warm 
damp  breath,  has  touched  her 
eyelids  as  with  a  kiss,  for  she 
has  turned  her  face  to  the 
wind,  the  wind  that  has  passed 
over  the  sea.  And  he,  her  true 
husband — how  can  we  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  he  will 
possess  her  at  the  last,  seeing 
the  infinite  persistence  of  the 
waves,  the  perseverance  of 
the  foam,  the  imperceptible 
furious  beating  of  the  winds, 
the  wearing  away  of  the  rocks, 
and  all  his  travail  and  waiting 
and  weariness  for  her? 

But  it  is  at  dawn,  perhaps, 
that  Venice  appears  to  us  as 
of  old,  a  city  of  joy.  In  the 
cold  glittering  light  of  sunrise 
the  deserted  canals  are  fulfilled 
with  a  kind  of  ancient  poetry 
and  all  the  ardour  of  silence. 
Above,  the  stars  are  dying  in 
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a  sky  almost  green  and  rimmed  and  in  the  Grand  Canal  too, 
with  gold.  Some  mystery  of  one  may  watoh  the  city  dying 
light  coming  from  the  cave  of  bo  slowly  and  understand  her 
darkness  has  passed  over  the  profound  sorrow.  How  in- 
city,  and  the  palaces  and  towers  different  she  is  to  the  life 
and  churches  seem  insubstan-  that  goes  on  around  her  1 
tial,  fairy-like,  aerial,  and  magi-  Neither  the  love-songs  of  the 
cally  new.  A  cold  faint  wind  living 
blows  from  the  sea,  and  as  the  those 
gondola  flies  towards  the  dawn,  death 
past  the  Duoal  palace  that  move 
seems  like  a  house  of  ivory,  thinki 
past  San  Giorgio  that  is  deh-  Far  s 
oately  flushed  and  tall  like  a  now  a 
youth  almost,  gradually  the  ex-  glory  i 
pause  of  sea  aud  the  strength  in  the 
of  the  sea-wind  dominate  the  the  g( 
city  that  has  already  faded  her  t! 
away  as  a  dream.  The  great  Maroo 
'red  sails  of  the  flsMng-boata  womei 
bellied  by  the  wind,  the  foam  they  e 
under  their  bows,  the  music  of  she  is 
the  buffeting  of  the  little  waves  the  si 
raised  by  the  salt  sea- wind,  the  bridal 
growing  splendour  of  that  im-  Am 
mense  horizon, — all  are  fulfilled  most 
with  a  riot  of  joy,  a  profound  she  ^ 
enthusiasm  for  life,  conscious  mome 
of  itself  and  of  nothing  beside,  be,  he 
And  gradually  the  ear  becomes  her  at 
aware  of  the  thunder  of  waves,  the  sp 
the  joyful  song  of  the  surf,  and  all  th 
at  last  the  boat  leaps  forwards  that  ; 
and  lies  panting  upon  the  stolen 
eternal  waves  of  the  great  sea  shine 
tliat  has  already  consumed  so  deep  i 
many  eternities.  will  la 
But  at  night  all  is  changed,  night 
Perhaps  under  a  full  moon  all  numei 
the  domes  are  shining  with  weed, 
silver,  while  before  one,  far  sway 
away  out  over  the  lagoon,  her  hs 
disappearing  at  last  into  the  secret 
heaven's  heart,  stretches  a  float 
path  of  pear],  along  which  on  he 
the  gondola  passes  slowly  and  the  m 
gently  as  though  the  way  were  man,  i 
indeed  precious.  It  is  then,  in  and  I 
the  numberless  smaller  canals  Then 
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that  the  Campanile  would  ool- 
lapse  if  the  neceasaiy  repairs, 
Buoh  as  repointing  and  strength- 
ening with  iron  bands,  were 
not  undertaken.  Even  last 
Monday  week  Eupolo,  the  aroh- 
itect  who  was  at  work  in  the 
Loggia,  reported  the  danger, 
but  apparently  was  not  listened 
to,  for  nothing  was  attempted." 
After  reading  this,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  we  are  anxious 
for  Venice  herself?  It  would 
indeed  be  amazing  that  we 
were  not,  or  that  we  were 
easily  quieted  by  the  assur- 
ances of  the  authorities.  It 
would  indeed  be  far  better 
that  the  autliorities  should 
satisfy  themselves  and  us  that 
all  the  greater  buildings, 
palaoes  and  ohurohes,  in  Venice 
are  safe.  The  Campanile  di 
San  Maroo  was  not  the  only 
tower  in  Venice  that  was  in 
itself  a  thing  of  beauty.  The 
Tower  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
built  as  it  is  on  an  island,  may 
be  perhaps  in  a  position  of 
greater  safety  than  the  fallen 
tower  ever  was ;  still  the  loss 
of  it  would  be  as  great  a  dis- 
aster. It  has  become  necessary 
to  assure  ourselves  of  the  per- 
manence not  of  this  building 
or  of  that  so  much  as  of  Venioe 
herself,  nor,  if  it  is  neoes- 
sary,  should  she  hesitate  to 
strengthen  her  foundations  at 
whatever  cost.  For  she  is 
unique  in  the  world, — a  posses- 
sion whose  loss  can  never  be 
replaced,  towards  the  safety  of 
■which  every  country  in  Europe 
would  be  glad  to  contribute. 

Italy  has  perhaps  wisely 
resolved  to  rebuild  the  Tower 
of  S.  Mark  entirely  by  herself. 
And,    indeed,   in    the   face    of 


certain   suggestions    made    by 
the  American    press,   it   is  as 
well  that  she   does  not  desire 
outside  aid.      The  'New  York 
Herald,'  for  instance,  says,  "It 
would    be    interesting    to    see 
in  how  short  a  time  Amenoans 
could      run 
Venetian  Can 
ture  to  say  tl 
be  nearly  so 
would  be  dist 
Italy,  it  is  ni 
able   that  a  < 
famous  will  1 
day  or  a  yei 
called    cities 
States    are,    i 
It    is  not    ne 
for  immediate 
Europe,   and 
is  too  old  to 
any  hideous  fe 
One   might    i 
"  running    up 
Home  as  of  " 
Campanile  di 
the    rebuild  in, 
tower  is  undei 
the  spirit,  be 
will  be  acoom) 
Venioe  built 
which   New 
up,"  but  with 
But  for  hon 
she    asked,   Y 
Beauty  that  1 
by  the  vulgar 
just   passed  a 
of    gold    and 
ugliness  ?     It 
has  destroyed 
on  its  penny  s 
its  cheap  hote 
masse.      No   t 
thoughts  can 
the  sea,  and 
past,   safe  in 
years,  can  ne\ 
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thusiasm.  For  it  is  ignorant 
alike  of  Beauty  and  Legend. 
Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  recon- 
cile ourselves  with  the  crowd? 
shall  we  ever  be  able  to  find 
anything  of  the  old  nobility, 
the  old  splendour,  in  it?  In 
defending  Beauty  with  all  our 
might,  are  we  engaging  our- 
selves to  do  battle  for  a  chimera? 
We  might  almost  think  so  on 
looking  roi^nd  on  life  to-day. 
Are  we  deceiving  ourselves? 
How  can  we  ever  know  ?  Here 
in  Venice  I  have  seen  the 
fishermen  put  out  to  sea  in  the 
dawn  after  a  storm,  when  the 
air  is  cool  with  an  ecstatic  hap- 
piness, as  though  nature  had 
expressed  herself,  had  relieved 
herself  of  some  unbearable  emo- 
tion, some  intolerable  thought, 
and  every  now   and   then  the 


wind  would  sweep  for  a  little 
distance  over  the  waves,  still 
white  with  hurry,  almost  like 
a  sob  after  long  crying,  invol- 
untary and  full  of  weariness; 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as 
I  watched  those  sailors,  un- 
conscious of  Nature's  thoughts 
or  sorrows,  sailing  so  swiftly 
over  the  mighty  and  haggaitl 
face  of  the  waters,  as  though  in 
that  very  unconsciousness  there 
was  the  actual  and  entire 
beauty  of  the  old  world  that 
went  almost  with  a  kind  of 
innocence  about  its  own  simple 
business.  Perhaps  after  many 
years  it  is  thus  that  the  sea 
will  recreate  for  some  reverent 
New  Zealander  the  image  of 
Venice,  another  beautiful  city 
that  the  world  has  lost. 

Edward  Hutton. 
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board  of  a  piano  in  a  dusky 
room. 

At  last,  pretending  to  talk 
to  himself  in  excessive  astonish- 
ment, he  said  not  very  loud — 

"Stop  the  engines  now. 
What  next,  I  wonder?" 

He  waited,  stooping  from  the 
shoulders,  his  head  bowed,  his 
glance  oblique.  Then  raising 
his  voice  a  shade — 

"If  I  dared  make  an  absurd 
remark  I  would  say  that  you 
haven't  the  stomach  to  .  .  .'* 

But  a  yelling  spirit  of  excite- 
ment, like  some  frantic  soul 
wandering  unsuspected  in  the 
vast  stillness  of  the  coast, 
had  seized  upon  the  body  of 
the  lascar  at  the  lead.  The 
languid  monotony  of  his  sing- 
song changed  to  a  swift,  sharp 
clamour.  The  weight  flew 
after  a  single  whirr,  the  line 
whistled,  splash  followed  splash 
in  haste.  The  water  had 
shoaled,  and  the  man,  instead 
of  the  drowsy  tale  of  fathoms, 
was  calling  out  the  soundings 
in  feet. 

"Fifteen  feet.  Fifteen,  fif- 
teen !     Fourteen,  fourteen  .  .  ." 

Captain  Whalley  lowered  the 
arm  holding  the  glasses.  It  de- 
scended slowly  as  if  by  its  own 
weight;  no  other  part  of  his 
towering  body  stirred ;  and  the 
swift  cries  with  their  eager 
warning  note  passed  him  by 
as  though  he  had  been  deaf. 

Massy,  very  still,  and  turning 
an  attentive  ear,  had  fastened 
his  eyes  upon  the  silvery,  close- 
cropped  back  of  the  steady  old 
head.  The  ship  herself  seemed 
to  be  arrested  but  for  the  grad- 
ual decrease  of  depth  under  her 
keel. 

"  Thirteen  feet  .  .  .  Thirteen! 


Twelve!"  cried  the  leadsman 
anxiously  below  the  bridge. 
And  suddenly  the  barefooted 
Serang  stepped  away  noise- 
lessly to  steal  a  glance  over  the 
side. 

Narrow  of  shoulder,  in  a  suit 
of  faded  blue  cotton,  an  old 
grey  felt  hat  rammed  down  on 
his  head,  with  a  hollow  in  the 
nape  of  his  dark  neck,  and  with 
his  slender  limbs,  he  appeared 
from  the  back  no  bigger  than  a 
boy  of  fourteen*  There  was 
a  childlike  impulsiveness  in 
the  curiosity  with  which  he 
watched  the  spread  of  the  vol- 
uminous, yellowish  convolutions 
rolling  up  from  below  to  the 
surface  of  the  blue  water  like 
massive  clouds  driving  slowly 
upwards  on  the  unfathomable 
sky.  He  was  not  startled  at 
the  sight  in  the  least.  It  was 
not  doubt,  but  the  certitude 
that  the  keel  of  the  SofcUa 
must  be  stirring  the  mud  now, 
which  made  him  peep  over  the 
side. 

His  peering  eyes,  set  aslant 
in  a  face  of  the  Chinese  type, 
immovable,  as  if  carved  in 
old  brown  oak,  had  informed 
him  long  before  that  the  ship 
was  not  headed  at  the  bar 
properly.  Paid  oflF  from  the 
Fair  Maid,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sale,  he  had 
hung,  in  his  faded  blue  suit  and 
floppy  grey  hat,  about  the 
doors  of  the  Harbour  Office, 
till  one  day,  seeing  Captain 
Whalley  coming  along  to  get 
a  crew  for  the  Sofala,  he  had 
put  himself  quietly  in  the  way, 
with  his  bare  feet  in  the  dust 
and  an  upward  mute  glance. 
The  eyes  of  his  old  commander 
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had  fallen  on  him  favourably —  may  be  stone.     But  he  had  no 

it  must  have  been  an  auapioioua  doubt  whatever  that  the  Sofata 

day — and  in  leas  than  half  an  was  out  of  the  proper  track  for 

hour    the    white    men   in    the  croaaing  the  bar  at  Batu  Beru. 

"Ofiss"  had  written  hia  name        It  was  a  slight  error.     The 

on   a  document   as   Serang  of  ship  could  not  have  been  more 

the  fire-ship  So/ala,     Sinoe  that  than  her  o\ 

time  he  had  repeatedly  looked  the   norths 

at    that    estuary,    upon     that  man  at  a  Ic 

ooast,  from  this  bridge  and  from  it   was    im 

this  side  of  the  bar.     The  record  Captain  W 

of  the  visual  world  fell  through  ignorance, 

his  eyes  upon  his  unspeoulating  of    neglect 

mind  as  on  a  sensitised  plate  inclined  to 

through  the  lens  of  a  camera,  of  his  sense 

His   knowledge    was    absolute  feeling  thai 

and  precise  ;  nevertheless,  had  less,  with  b 

he  been  asked  his  opinion,  and  an  anxiouf 

especially  if  questioned  in  the  Serang.     I 

downright,    alarming    manner  by  any  int< 

of  white  men,  he  would  have  his    senses 

displayed  all  the  hesitation  of  wanted  to 

ignorance.     He  was  certain  of  well.      He 

his  facts — but  such  a  certitude  life  white 

counted  for  little  against   the  breaks   eqi 

doubt  what  answer  would   be  was  only 

pleasing.     Fifty  years  ago,  in  a  to  see  wh( 

jungle  village,  and  before  he  was  At  last,  ap 

a  day  old,  his  father  (who  died  stepped  ba< 

without  ever  seeing  a  white  face)        He    had 

had  had  his  nativity  oast  by  a  Captain 

man   of  skill   and   wisdom    in  seemed   to 

astrology,   because   in   the    ar-  movement! 

rangement  of  the  stars  may  be  Holding   h 

read  t\tb  last  word  of  human  asked  witl 

destiny.     His  destiny  had  been  lips — 

to    thrive    by    the    favour    of        "  Going : 

various  white  men  on  the  sea.         "  Still  g 

He    had    swept    the   deoks  of  answered 

ships,  had  tended  their  helms,  added  oasi 

had    minded   their    stores,   and         The  lead 

had  risen  at  last  to  be  a  Serang,  the  depth  i 

witli  a  placid  mind  as  incapable  every    oae 

of     penetrating     the    simplest  excitement 

motives  of  those  he  served  as  from  the  '. 

they  themselves  were  inoapable  canvas  be. 

of  detecting  through  the  crust  eida     Cap 

of  the  earth  the  secret  nature  of  the  lead  in, 

its  heart,  which  may  be  fire  or  without  hi 
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eyes  from  the  ooast  directed  the 
Serang  to  keep  a  course  for  the 
middle  of  the  entrance. 

Massy  brought  the  palm  of 
his  hand  with  a  loud  smack 
against  his  thigh. 

"You  grazed  on  the  bar. 
Just  look  astern  and  see  if  you 
didn't.  Look  at  the  track  she 
left.  You  can  see  it  plainly. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  thought  you 
would !  What  made  you  do 
that?  What  on  earth  made 
you  do  that  ?  I  believe  you  are 
trying  to  8caro  me." 

He  talked  slowly,  as  it  were 
circumspectly,  keeping  his  pro- 
minent black  eyes  on  his 
captain.  There  was  also  a 
slight  plaintive  note  in  his 
rising  choler,  for,  primarily,  it 
was  the  clear  sense  of  a  wrong 
suffered  undeservedly  that  made 
him  hate  the  man  who,  for  a 
beggarly  five  hundred  pounds, 
claimed  a  sixth  part  of  the 
profits  under  the  three  years' 
agreement.  Whenever  his 
resentment  got  the  better  of 
the  awe  the  person  of  Captain 
Whalley  inspired  he  would 
positively  whimper  with  fury. 

"You  don't  know  what  to 
invent  to  plague  my  life  out 
of  me.  I  would  not  have 
thought  that  a  man  of  your 
sort  would  condescend   ..." 

He  paused,  half  hopefully, 
half  timidly,  whenever  Captain 
Whalley  made  the  slightest 
movement  in  the  deck-chair, 
as  though  expecting  to  be 
conciliated  by  a  soft  speech 
or  else  rushed  upon  and  hunted 
off  the  bridge. 

"  I  am  puzzled,"  he  went  on 
again,  with  the  watchful  un- 
smiling baring  of  his  big  teeth. 
"I  don't  know  what  to  think. 


I  do  believe  you  are  trying  to 
frighten  me.  You  very  nearly 
planted  her  on  the  bar  for 
at  least  twelve  hours,  besides 
getting  the  engines  choked 
with  mud.  Ships  can't  afford 
to  lose  twelve  hours  on  a  trip 
nowadays — as  you  ought  to 
know  very  well,  and  do  know 
very  well  to  be  sure,  only  .  .  ." 

His  slow  volubility,  the  side- 
ways cranings  of  his  neck,  the 
black  glances  out  of  the  very 
corners  of  his  ejes^  left  Captain 
Whalley  unmoved.  He  looked 
at  the  deck  with  a  severe 
frown.  Massy  waited  for  some 
little  time,  then  began  to 
threaten  plaintively. 

"You  think  you've  got  me 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  that 
agreement.  You  think  you 
can  torment  me  in  any  way 
you  please.  Ah !  But  remem- 
ber it  has  another  six  weeks 
to  run  yet.  There's  time  for 
me  to  dismiss  you  before  the 
three  years  are  out.  You  will 
do  yet  something  that  will 
give  me  the  chance  to  dismiss 
you,  and  make  you  wait  a 
twelvemonth  for  your  money 
before  you  can  take  yourself 
off  and  pull  out  your  five 
hundred,  and  leave  me  with- 
out a  penny  to  get  the  new 
boilers  for  her.  You  gloat 
over  that  idea — don't  you?  I 
do  believe  you  sit  here  gloat- 
ing. It's  as  if  I  had  sold  my 
soul  for  five  hundred  pounds 
to  be  everlastingly  damned  in 
the  end.   ..." 

He  paused,  without  apparent 
exasperation,  then  continued 
evenly, — 

"...  With  the  boilers  worn 
out  and  the  survey  hanging 
over  my  head,  Captain  Whalley 
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Captain  Whalley,  I  say, 

what  do  you  do  with  your 
money  ?  You  must  have  stacks 
of  money  somewhere— a  man 
like  you  must.  It  stands  to 
reason.  I  am  not  a  fool, 
you  know,  Captain  Whalley — 
partner." 

Again  he  paused,  as  though 
he  had  done  for  good.  He 
passed  his  tongue  over  his  lips, 
gave  a  backward  glance  at  the 
Serang  conning  the  ship  with 
quiet  whispers  and  slight  signs 
of  the  hand.  Up  on  a  long  fiat 
spit  of  black  mud  the  wash  of 
her  propeller  sent  a  ripple  of 
sportive  wavelets  crested  with 
brown  froth.  The  Sofala  was 
entering  the  river ;  the  trail 
she  had  stirred  up  over  the  bar 
was  a  mile  astern  of  her  now, 
out  of  sight,  had  disappeared 
utterly ;  and  the  smooth,  empty 
sea  along  the  coast  was  left 
behind  in  the  glittering  desola- 
tion of  sunshine.  On  each  side 
of  her,  low  down,  the  roots  of 
mangroves  seemed,  under  the 
sombre  growth  of  their  dark 
leaves,  to  twist  and  turn  upon 
themselves  with  the  awful 
eflPort  of  a  struggle  in  the 
semi -liquid  slime ;  and  Massy 
continued  in  his  old  tone,  with 
an  abrupt  start,  as  if  his  speech 
had  been  ground  out  of  him, 
like  the  tune  of  a  music-box,  by 
turning  a  handle. 

"  Though  if  anybody  ever  got 
the  best  of  me,  it  is  you.  I 
don't  mind  saying  this.  I've 
said  it  —  there!  What  more 
can  you  want?  Isn't  that 
enough  for  your  pride.  Captain 
Whalley.  You  got  over  me 
from  the  first.  It's  all  of  a 
piece,  when  I  look  back  at 
it.     You  allowed  me  to  insert 
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that  clause  about  intemperance 
without  saying  anything,  only 
looking  very  sick  when  I  made 
a  point  of  it  going  in  black  on 
whita  How  could  I  tell  what 
was  wrong  about  you.  There's 
generally  something  wrong 
somewhere.  And,  lo  and  be- 
hold I  when  you  come  on  board 
it  turns  out  that  you've  been  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  nothing 
but  water  for  years  and  years." 

His  dogmatic  reproachful 
whine  stopped.  He  brooded 
profoundly,  after  the  manner 
of  crafty  and  unintelligent 
men.  It  seemed  inconceivable 
that  Captain  Whalley  should 
not  laugh  at  the  expression  of 
disgust  that  overspread  the 
heavy,  yellow  countenanoa 
But  Captain  Whalley  never 
raised  his  eyes — sitting  in  his 
arm-chair,  outraged,  dignified, 
and  motionless. 

"Much  good  it  was  to  me," 
Massy  remonstrated  monoton- 
ously, "to  insert  a  clause  of 
dismksal  for  intemperance 
against  a  man  who  drinks 
nothing  but  water.  And  you 
looked  so  upset,  too,  when  I 
read  my  draft  in  the  lawyer's 
office  that  morning.  Captain 
Whalley, — you  looked  so  crest- 
fallen, that  I  made  sure  I  had 
gone  home  on  your  weak  spot. 
A  shipowner  can't  be  too  care- 
ful as  to  the  sort  of  skipper 
he  gets.  You  must  have  been 
laughing  at  me  in  your  sleeve 
all  the  blessed  time.  .  .  .  Bh  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  say  ?  " 

Captain  Whalley  had  only 
shuffled  his  feet  slightly.  A 
didl  animosity  became  appa- 
rent in  Massy's  sideways  stare. 

"  But  recollect  that  there  are 
other     grounds    of     dismissal. 

2b 
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"Oughl"  Massy  shuddered. 
"  You  make  my  blood  run  cold. 
What  made  you  oome  here? 
What  made  you  oome  aboard 
that  evening  all  of  a  sudden, 
with  your  high  talk  and  your 
money — tempting  me?  1  al- 
ways wondered  what  was  your 
motive  ?  You  fastened  yourself 
on  me  to  have  easy  times  and 
grow  fat  on  my  life  blood,  I  tell 
you.  Was  that  it?  I  believe 
you  are  the  greatest  miser  in 
the  world,  or  else  why  ..." 

"No.     I  am  only  poor,"  in- 


terrupted Captain  Whalley, 
stonily. 

"  Steady,"  murmured  the 
Serang.  Massy  turned  away 
with  his  chin  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  said 
in  his  dogmatic  tone.  Captain 
Whalley  made  no  movement. 
"There  you  sit  like  a  gorged 
vulture — exactly  like  a  vulture." 

He  embraced  the  middle  of 
the  reach  and  both  the  banks 
in  one  blank  unseeing  circular 
glance,  and  left  the  bridge 
slowly. 


IX. 


On  turning  to  descend  Massy 
perceived  the  head  of  Sterne 
the  mate  loitering,  with  his  sly 
conhdent  smile,  his  red  mous- 
taches and  blinking  eyes,  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder. 

He  had  been  a  junior  in  one 
of  the  larger  shipping  concerns 
before  joining  the  Sofala,  He 
had  thrown  up  his  berth,  he 
said,  "on  general  principles." 
The  promotion  in  the  employ 
was  very  slow,  he  complained, 
and  he  thought  it  was  time 
for  him  to  try  and  get  on  a 
bit  in  the  world.  It  seemed 
as  though  nobody  would  ever 
die  or  leave  the  firm ;  they  all 
stuck  fast  in  their  berths  till 
they  got  mildewed ;  he  was 
tired  of  waiting  for  promotion. 
And  he  feared  tliat  when  a 
vacancy  did  occur  the  best 
servants  were  by  no  means 
sure  of  being  treated  fairly. 
Besides,  the  captain  he  had  to 
serve  under — Captain  Provost 
— was  an  unaccountable  sort  of 
man,  and,  he  fancied,  had  taken 
a  dislike  to  him  for  some  reason 
or    other.      For    doing    rather 


more  than  his  bare  duty  as 
likely  as  not.  When  he  had 
done  anything  wrong  he  could 
take  a  talking  to,  like  a  man ; 
but  he  expected  to  be  treated 
like  a  man  too,  and  not  to 
be  addressed  invariably  as 
though  he  were  a  dog.  He 
had  asked  Captain  Provost 
plump  and  plain  to  tell  him 
where  he  was  at  fault,  and 
Captain  Provost,  in  a  most 
scornful  way,  had  told  him 
that  he  was  a  perfect  officer, 
and  that  if  he  disliked  the 
way  he  was  being  spoken  to 
there  was  the  gangway — he 
could  take  himself  o£P  ashore 
at  once.  But  everybody  knew 
what  sort  of  man  Captain 
Provost  was.  It  was  no  use 
appealing  to  the  office.  Captain 
Provost  had  too  much  influence 
in  the  employ.  All  the  same, 
they  had  to  give  him  a  good 
character.  He  made  bold  to 
say  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  against  him,  and,  as  he 
had  happened  to  hear  that 
the  mate  of  the  Sofala  had 
gone    to     the     hospital     that 
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"Eavesdropping    ia    wfaat'a        "Woi 

wrong  with  you,  Mr  Stem&"  to  get  c 

"Now,   it    you  wonld    only  if  aweat 

listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  Mr  origioali 

Massy,  sir,  I  oould  .  .  ."  shouldn' 

"You   are  a  snesk,"    inter-  just    wl 

rupted  Massy  in  a  great  hurry,  people  1 

and  even  managed   to  get   so  employ  { 

far  as  to  repeat,   "  a  common  oall  gett 

sneak,"   before   the   mate  had  on  in  t 

broken  in  argumentatively —  you     ar 

"Now,   sir,   what   is   it  you  promise 
want  t     You  want  .  .  ."  At    t! 

"I   want  —  I    want,"   stam-  head,     1 

mered   Massy,   infuriated    and  winking 

astonished — "  I  want     How  do  All  bis 

you  know  I  want  anything  t  oonfiden 

How  dare  you  f  .  .  .  What  do  owner 

you  mean  ?  .  ,  ,  What  are  you  nothing 

after — you  .  .  ."  threats 

"Promotion,"        Sterne    sil-  threat  o 

enoed  him  with  a  sort  of  oandid  him  at 

bravado.     The  engineer's  round  silenoe  i 

soft  cheeks  quivered  still,  but  sure  tht 

he  said  quietly  enough —  defying 

"  You  are  only  worrying  my  oooasion 

head  olF,"  and  Sterne  met  him  lita  tonj 

with  a  confident  little  smile.  Massy,  ( 

"A  ohap  in  business  I  know  ily    pasi 

(well  up  in  the  world  he  is  now)  abortive 

used  to  tell  me  that  this  was  ing.      £ 

the  proper  way.    '  Always  push  steppin; 

on  to  the  front,'  he  would  say.  then  sw 

'  Keep     yourself     well     before  very  wi< 

your  boss.     Interfere  whenever  thing  a 

you  get  a  ohaiice.     Show  him  seemed 
what  you  know.     Worry  him        Aiwa; 

into  seeing  you,'     That  was  his  to  oonfe 

advice.     Now  I  know  no  other  an  opei 

boes  than  you  here.     You  are  become 

the  owner,  anil  no  one  else  counts  to    wat< 

for  that  much  in  my  eyes.    See,  immedis 

Mr  Massy  ?     I  want  to  get  on.  thing  "  i 

I  make  no  secret  of  it  that  I  of."     It 

am  cue  of  the  sort  that  means  skipper 

to  get  on.     These  are  the  men  keep  hi 

to  make  use  of,  sir.   You  haven't  if   only 

arrived  at  the  top  uf  the  tree,  "  made 

sir,  without  finding  that  out —  mantio 

I  daresay."  led  him 
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other  ooasting  steamer  of  that        The 

olaas.  both  j 

Then  one  day  he  made  his  every 

disooTeiy.  milea 

It  oame  to  him  after  all  these  region 

weeks  of  watchful  observation  lane  o 

and  puzzled  surmises,  suddenly,  one  af 

like  the  long-sought  solution  of  of  the 

a  riddle  that  suggests  itself  at  a  squi 

last  to  the  mind  in  a  flash.    Not  run    i 

within  the  same  authority,  how-  grouni 

ever.      Great  heavens  I     Could  Some 

it  be  that  ?    And  after  remain-  land  a 

ing    thunderstruck   for   a   few  than  i 

seoonds  he   shook  it  off  with  quite 

self  -  contumely,   as    though   it  ohored 

had   been    the    product   of   an  blaok 

unhealthy  bias  towards  the  In-  heavil; 

credible,  the   Inexplicable,   the  the    b 

Unheard-of — the  Mad !  domes 

This  —  the  illuminating  mo-  that  s 

meat  —  had  occurred  the   trip  to   th< 

before,  on  the  return  passage,  shadow 

They  had  just  left  a  plaoe  of  gusts 

oall    en    the    mainland    called  The  tl 

Fangu ;     they   were   steaming  broke 

straight  out  of  a  bay.     To  the  olustei 

east  a  massive  headland  closed  owy 

the  view,  with  the  tilted  edges  tumec 

of    the    rooky   strata    showing  more 

through    its    ragged    clothing  aa  if  ] 

of    rank    bushes    and     thorny  in  the 

creepers.     The  wind  had  begun  blurrei 

to  sing  in  the  rigging ;  the  sea  solvinj 

along  the  coast,  green  and  as  if  thiok 

swollen  a  little  above  the  line  of  out  ai 

the  horizon,  seemed  to  pour  it-  light 

self  over,  time  after  time,  with  of   thi 

a  slow  and  thundering  fall,  into  lumps 

the  shadow  of  the  leeward  cape;  the  si 

and  across  the  wide  opening  the  sea. 

nearest  of  a  group  of  small  is-  unseat 

lands  stood  in  view  darkly  in  frettec 

the    hazy    yellow    light    of    a  epoch, 

breezy  sunrise  ;  still  farther  out  years, 

the   hummooky   tops   of   other  beheld 

islets     peeped     out     motionless  hundr 

above     the    water,     with    the  deck  ( 
channels   between   scoured   tu-        It  v 

multuously  by  the  breeze.  spots 
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lying  like   an   abandoned   out-        Only  s 

work  of  the  land  at  the  gates  the    thii 

of  the  bay.     Within  the  knots  would  ai 

and  loops  of  the  rooke  the  water  an   empt 

waa     more     transparent     than  line  of  si 

orystat  under  their  crooked  and  turn  fish 

leaky  canoes,  scooped  out  of  the  stretohec 

trunk  of  a  tree:    the  forms  of  to  each 

the  bottom  undulated  slightly  figures    i 

to  the  dip  of  a  paddle ;  and  the  beaohes, 

men  seemed  to  hang  in  the  air,  men,  woi 

they  seemed  to  hang  enolosed  bing  in 

within    the  fibres  of    a  dark,  turtles' 

sodden  log,  fiabing  patiently  in  crooked 

the  unsteady  pelluoid  green  air  over  the 

above  the  shoals.  monthly 

Their  bodies   stalked   brown  straight 

and  emaciated  as  if   dried  up  swerve  o 

in  the  sunshine ;  their  lives  ran  ears  beai 

out  silently ;  the  homes  where  ship ;    tli 

they  were  bom,  went  to  rest,  and  ber  t  ill  e 

died — flimsy  sheds  of  rushes  and  two    oa] 

coarse  grass  eked  out  witli  a  few  going  at 

ragged  mats — were  hidden  out  she  hop 

of  sight  from  the  open  sea.    No  uncheokt 

glow   of    their  household   fires  of  the  ea 
ever   kindled   for  a   seaman  a         On  su 

red  Rpark  upon  the  blind  night  sea  woul 

oE  the  group :  and  the  calms  of  dangers 

the    coast,     the    flaming    long  of   her    ] 

calms  of  the  equator,  the  un-  mained 

breathing,   concentrated  oalms  overwbel 

like  the   deep   introspection  of  light ;   a 

a    passionate   nature,    brooded  opaque  : 

awfully    for  days   and    'weeks  rocks  ree 

together  over  the  unchangeable  rooks     n 

inheritance   of    their    children ;  rooks    re 

till  at  last  the  stones,  hot  like  forms,  of 

live  embers,  scorched  the  naked  hives,   n 

sole,  till  the  water  olung  warm,  the  islet 

and  sickly,  and  as  if  thickened,  of  hays< 

about  the  legs  of  lean  men  ivith  ivy-clad 

girded  loins,  wading  thigh-deep  reflected 

in  the  pale  blaze  of  the  shallows,  in  the  u 

And  it  would  happen  now  and  carved  t 

then  that  the  Sofala,  through  on  the  si 

some  delay  in  one  of  the  ports  mirror, 
of  call,    would  heave   in  sight        The  fi 

making  for  Pangu  bay  as  late  weather 

as  noonday.  whole  a1 
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BY  ONE  OP  THE  CROWD. 


"Young  fellah,  you  juat 
stand  where  you  are,  and  think 
yourself  lucky  that  you  have 
got  a  place:  I  have  met  your 
sort  before,"  and  the  country 
constable,  imported  for  the  oc- 
casion, took  the  accredited  one 
by  the  two  shoulders  and  thrust 
him  back  into  the  crowd.  No. 
Z  50,  Sussex,  had  heard  of 
Londoners  and  their  ways.  He 
was  resolved  that  he  would 
not  err  except  on  the  credit 
side  of  caution.  Do  not  men 
even  forge  bank-notes?  then 
how  much  easier  would  it  be 
to  print  "To  THE  POLICE, 
please  pass,  &c.,"  on  a  piece  of 
white  card.  The  signature? 
To  this  country  cousin  of 
the  metropolitan  force  "Ed. 
Bradford  "  conveyed  less  mean- 
ing than  the  "Icli  Dien'*  in- 
scribed on  the  flag  that 
fluttered  above  him.  The 
crowd,  still  good-natured  in 
spite  of  six  hours  of  waiting, 
expressed  their  sympathy  in 
derisive  laughter.  "  You've 
forgot  your  coronet,  young 
man ;  Robert's  taking  nothing 
but  coronets  to-day."  "Look 
here,  just  you  step  back,  you 
ain't  goin'  ter  sneak  a  front 
place  by  trying  to  kid  a  per- 
liceman."  The  man  who  had 
slept  with  the  kerbstone  upon 
which  he  now  stood  as  his 
pillow,  was  not  going  to  be 
deprived  of  any  of  the  benefits 
accruing  to  his  midnight  vigil. 
He  was  in  deathly  earnest, 
and  the   accredited  one  would 


have  maintained  but  a  preca- 
rious advantage,  except  for  the 
arrival  of  a  metropolitan  in- 
spector. With  him  the  little 
ticket  worked  wonders,  and 
with  an  expression  of  opinion 
about  local  auxiliaries  which 
was  bot  complimentary  to  the 
suspicious  No.  Z  50,  he  passed 
the  accredited  one  into  the 
great  scarlet -fringed  aisle  of 
London,  S.W.,  en  fHe ! 

The  blood  of  the  man  who  is 
not  moved  by  a  military  spec- 
tacle must  indeed  pulse  thinly 
through  his  veins.  Some  en- 
thusiasts say  that  the  principle 
of  gay  caparisonings  for  soldiers 
is  wrong.  That  it  would  bring 
the  army  into  closer  touch  with 
the  nation  if  we  sent  our  sol- 
diers out  to  do  their  peace 
duties  in  the  casual  garb  of 
civil  life.  What  would  the 
Coronation  of  Edward  VIL 
have  been  worth  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  wealth  of  colour  in 
which  it  was  painted  I  What 
would  that  coronation  have  been 
without  the  army  I  As  a  spec- 
tacle, it  would  have  been  as 
idle  as  the  golden  harvest  field 
of  the  artist's  canvas,  without 
the  poppy  and  the  corn-flower. 
The  backbone  of  King  Edward's 
Coronation  was  the  army.  To 
the  army,  therefore,  in  the 
main,  will  this  short  paper  be 
confined.  And  what  a  wealth 
of  tradition  exists  bound  up 
in  those  hundreds  of  different 
liveries,  composing  the  repre- 
sentative Empire  army  which 
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Irregulars,  it  is  true.  But 
though  their  time  has  been 
short,  they  have  squeezed  into 
their  brief  lease  of  life  as  much 
fighting  as  their  seniors.  At 
once  the  gay  Coronation  scene 
disappears,  and  you  refight  the 
breathless  struggle  of  Vlak- 
fontein,  and  see  again  the  mist- 
enveloped  ridge  at  Braken- 
laagte.  The  fierce  struggle 
round  the  guns,  the  prostrate 
troopers, , with  but  two  rounds 
a-pieoe,  silently  waiting  for  the 
horsemen  in  the  mist  to  re- 
duce the  range  until  it  should 
be  deadly.  The  last  fitful 
volley,  the  vain  call  for  am- 
munition-supply, the  dull  rattle 
of  bayonetB  determinedly  fixed, 
and  then  the  final  carnage,  till 
the  guns  were  lost.  These  are 
of  the  men  who  lined  that 
ridge. 

Nor  have  they  been  singular 
in  upholding  the  traditions  of 
Scotland's  fighting  men.  There 
are  other  Scotsmen  here  whose 
record  is  as  brilliant  —  Lord 
Lovat's  Ghillies,  than  whom  no 
better  cragsmen  ever  set  foot 
upon  a  kopje.  There  are  legends 
in  the  Orange  Colony  that  the 
boldest  of  Boer  Commandants 
would  change  direction  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  keen  -  sensed  High- 
landers. "They  will  see  us  as 
soon  as  we  see  them."  What 
greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
the  service  quality  of  a  corps 
claiming  no  higher  military 
training  than  the  lore  of  moor 
and  deer-forest  I 

Then  who  came  next  I  The 
Imperial  Light  Horse.  Men 
from  the  Gold  Reef  whose  en- 
durance had  been  taxed  to 
breaking  point  by  a  treatment 


which  the  home-staying  Briton 
can  never  conceive  as  possible. 
These  are  the  men,  steeled  in 
the  struggle  by  an  influence 
which  exceeds  even  that  of 
discipline  or  patriotism.  Free- 
men that  have  eaten  dirt, 
striking  the  blow  to  break  the 
bondage  they  had  brooked  so 
long.  What  is  the  light  you 
see  in  their  faces,  what  im- 
pulse directs  the  commander 
of  the  detachment  to  call  them 
so  suddenly  to  attention?  Is 
not  Ian  Hamilton  passing 
down  the  road  at  the  head 
of  his  staff,  the  man  who  led 
them  up  the  bullet  -  splashed 
slopes  of  Elandslaagte,  and 
cheered  them  on  blood-washed 
Wagon  Hill !  Proud  man  to 
have  commanded  such  men, 
proud  men  in  such  a  com- 
mander. 

And  the  next  is  as  great  a 
corps!  Thomeycroft's  Mounted 
Infantry.  Who  in  the  present 
generation  will  forget  the  story 
of  Spion  Kop  ?  Even  our  late 
enemy,  never  exultant,  speaks 
of  that  bevelled  hill-crest  with 
bated  breath  as  ^^  Plat  Kop- 
alagveldty  And  the  place  of 
slaughter  is  indeed  a  true  ren- 
dering of  the  situation  upon 
that  crowded  plateau.  Con- 
verted into  a  charnel-house  by 
a  ceaseless  avalanche  of  lead, 
churned  into  a  shambles  by  a 
tornado  of  bursting  shell.  Yet 
the  diabolical  skill  of  the  chemist 
and  the  most  evil  ingenuity  of 
man  could  not  break  the  de- 
termination of  the  gallant 
Thorneycrof t  and  his  decimated 
band — "  I  am  in  command  here 
— there  is  no  surrender ! " 

Let  us  move  still  farther 
down  the  line.     Who  are  these 
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polioaman  oomeB  galloping  down     j 
the  Banded  way.    Then  a  gilded    i 
Btaff-ofiicer  in   anxious    haste,    i 
The   orowd    oheer    him,    since    j 
they   have    nothing   better   to    i 
do — then  lapse  back   into  the    i 
previous      oppressive      silence.    1 
Booni  I    boom  t     booni !       The 
crowd    starts    as    by    one   im-     - 
pulse.    It  is  only  the  battery  of    ] 
Horse  Artillery  in  Hyde  Park    i 
announcing  to  all  London  that     i 
the     King     and     Queen     have     ' 
taken  their  seats  in  the  State 
Coach  which  ia  to  convey  them 
to  the  Abbey.     Then  a  sound 
oatohes   the  ear :  at  first  it  is 
faint,  not  unlike  the  rattle  of 
the   chain-cable  of  a    steamer 
dropping  anchor.      It    is    the 
clapping     of    many     thousand 
pairs  of  hands.     It  dies  away, 
and  a  more  musical  sound  fills 
the    air,    the    boom     of    many 
voioes  blended  in  acclamation  ! 
The  head  of  the  procession  is 
ia  sight.    "  Order  arms ! "  comes 
the  guttural  order.     The  long 
line  of  bayonets  sweep  upwards, 
and  as  the  sun  suddenly  tiaahes 
out,  the  edging  of  scarlet  and 
buff  is  fringed  with  a  shimmer- 
ing line  of  silver. 

Of  a  truth  a  princely  prooes- 
eion.  A  squadron  of  gliBtening 
Life  Guards,  a  posse  of  quaintly 
attired  watermen,  and  a  long 
following  of  distinguished  sol- 
diers. But  long  before  the 
procession  had  formed  itself  in 
the  precincts  of  Buckingham 
Palace  the  crowd  had  made 
up  its  mind  upon  whom,  other 
than  the  royalties,  it  would  be- 
stow its  favours.  "  Make  way 
there,  make  way  for  an  old 
lady  who  'as  come  to  see 
Kitchener.  'E's  killed  three 
of  'er  sons,  'e   has;"   and   the 
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and     independent     New     Zea-  t 

landers, — all  dreseing,  within  a  I 

stone's- throw    of    the   Foreign  ( 

and    Colonial    Offices,    within  ( 

shouting  distance  of  the  Houses  i 

of   Parliament,   with    but    the  ' 

stately  Grenadiers,  holding  the  < 

record   of   England's    military  t 

greatness  on  their  colours,  sep-  ( 

arating  them  from  the  Abbey  1 

and    the    King,      Was    there  i 

ever  before  such  an  exhibition  i 

of  world-wide  military  power !  j 

Yet  it  was   not   all   serious,  i 

The    massive    dignity    of    the  i 

pageant  was  relieved  here  and  ] 

there  by  those  little  gleams  of  I 

burlesque  which  seem  insepar-  1 

able  from  the  pomp  of  all  regal  ' 
display.  We  waited  for  the 
Abbey  to  disgorge  its  congre- 
gation of  Britain's  Peers.  The 
scene  was  worth  the  trouble 
which  it  oost  us  with  the 
police.     As  soon  as  the  prooes- 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 


BELGIUM  :  ITS  ASPECT  AND  DISCOURTESY  —  BAUDELAIRE  S  UNWRITTEN 
SATIRE — WHY  THE  BELGIANS  ARE  INSOLENT — THEIR  GLORIOUS  PAST 
— THE   BEAUTY   OP  GHENT  AND    BRUGES — VAN   BYOK   AND  MEMLINO — 

THE    CROWNING    OP    KING     EDWARD — THE    PLBET    AT    SPITHEAD THE 

BRITISH    ACADEMY  —  WHAT    IT    WILL    ACHIEVE  —  ACADEMIES,    FRENCH 
AND   ENGLISH. 


Belgium  is  not  the  traveller's 
paradise.  It  was  not  of  that 
rough,  untutored  country  that 
the  poet  thought,  when  he 
declared  that  ^*a  man's  best 
welcome's  at  an  inn."  The 
Belgians,  in  truth,  are  famous 
neither  for  hospitality  nor  for 
manners,  and  though  they  are 
vnlling  enough  to  profit  by  the 
stranger,  they  prefer  to  profit 
without  civility.  Their  tavern- 
keepers  know  nothing  of  the 
delightful  courtesy  which  the 
French  add  as  another  sauce 
to  your  dinner;  and  if  you 
incautiously  enter  a  Belgium 
shop,  you  are  either  fleeced  or 
driven  forth  with  insolence.  The 
aspect  of  the  streets  is  depressed 
and  listless.  The  prevailing  type 
is  dull,  when  it  is  not  anarch- 
istic ;  and  the  receding  chins, 
which  catch  your  eye.  at  every 
street  corner,  explain  the  crime 
of  Sipido.  And  with  all  the 
deadening  of  the  aesthetic 
qualities  there  is  a  vast  in- 
crease of  material  prosperity. 
A  country,  whose  king  is  said 
to  be  its  best  man  of  business, 
need  not  lag  behind  in  the 
race  for  wealth,  and  Belgium 
loses  none  of  its  opportunities 
either  at  home  or  in  Africa. 
Some  among  its  most  ancient 
cities  are  already  blackened 
with   the   smoke    of    factories. 


and  no  one  can  travel  across 
the  border  from  France  without 
being  amazed  at  the  changed 
and  busy  aspect.  Yet  increas- 
ing wealth  has  added  no  gaiety 
to  this  strange  country,  and, 
parodying  Dr  Johnson,  we 
might  say  that  the  pleasantest 
prospect  for  a  young  Belgian 
is  the  highroad  to  Pari&  Be- 
tween the  French  and  their 
neighbours  there  is  indeed 
no  love  lost.  The  sim- 
ilarity of  language  is  rather 
a  cause  of  division  than  a  tie. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  con- 
tempt of  the  greater  country 
for  a  people  which  speaks  its 
honoured  tongue  with  an  un- 
couth accent.  On  the  other  is 
the  jealousy  of  the  lesser 
country  which  sees  itself  de- 
spised, and  knows  that  its 
greatest  men  are  easily  ab- 
sorbed across  the  border.  Nor 
is  this  feeling  of  recent  growth. 
Baudelaire,  having  passed  some 
unhappy  years  in  Brussels, 
sketched  a  work — *  La  Belgique 
Vraie ' — ^which  remains  in  the 
list  of  unwritten  masterpieces. 
It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the 
poet  never  finished  that  which 
he  sketched  with  so  much  acri- 
mony, and  which,  though  over- 
charged in  every  page,  would 
have  been  a  very  pretty 
specimen    of    invective.      But, 
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strangely  enough,  Belgiu: 
whetstone  as  it  has  been  to  t 
wit  of  others,  has  lately  be 
attempting  to  sharpen  its  o\ 
wit.  It  has  revealed  durii 
the  past  year  a  faculty  1 
insolence  which  not  even  On 
many  has  surpassed.  Why 
ohrae  England  for  its  butt  ' 
know  not.  We  oan  only  see 
monstrous  impropriety  in  t 
ohoice.  It  is  to  England  th 
Belgium  owes  its  separate  ( 
istence,  its  national  life,  a 
without  England's  support 
might  easily  beoome  onoe  mc 
the  oookpit  of  Europe.  *£ 
doubtless  the  brave  Belgiai 
who  are  never  likely  to  ta 
up  arms  themselves,  hoped 
witness,  at  a  oheap  rate,  t 
downfall  of  England.  Ev 
then  her  foolish  acrimony 
not  wholly  explained,  and  p 
haps  we  may  best  seek  its  oai 
in  the  sad  memory  of  a  gloric 
past,  to  which  a  rather  sort 
present  in  no  way  oorrespono 
For  there  is  no  doubt 
Belgium's  glorious  past.  ' 
wander  in  her  cities  ia  to  rec 
Charles  V,  and  the  brave  Dul 
of  Burgundy,  to  remember  tl 
the  grandees  of  Spain  oi 
brought  hither  their  cruelty  a 
their  magnificence.  Once  up 
a  time  the  life  of  Bruges  or 
Antwerp  was  as  noble  as  th 
art.  August  patrons  were  fli 
tered  by  painters  whose  Oi 
ward  show  did  not  yield  to  i 
splendour  of  their  pictur 
And,  decadent  as  Belgium 
her  glories  are  not  all  a  drea 
Her  taverns  are  still  rich 
the  wine  of  Burgundy,  and  I 
galleries  have  not  surrendet 
all  the  spoils  of  her  great  epoi 
There  is,  moreover,  a  obarm 
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the  akill  wherewith  the  tiny 
figures  are  set  in  to  the  l&nd- 
Boape;  nothing  the  insight 
wherewith  the  oharaober  of 
each  is  indicated.  For  Tan 
Eyok  and  Memlino,  like  all 
primitives,  are  true  realists. 
They  took  so  fine  a  pride 
in  their  medium  that  they 
aimed  at  expressing  everything. 
Draperies,  landscape,  character 
were  equally  interesting  to 
them,  and  their  love  of  the 
actual  was  so  strong  that,  as 
we  have  said,  they  seldom 
wandered  far  from  their  own 
city.  The  strangest  example 
of  ingenuous  realism  to  be  seen 
at  Bruges  is,  perhaps,  Breughel's 
"DenombrementdeBethlehem," 
in  which  the  landscape  is  ice- 
bound, and  in  which  all  the 
personages  are  good  Flemings, 
skating  or  warming  their  hands 
at  a  fire,  and  in  which  not  even 
the  golf-club  is  lacking.  So 
their  religious  pictures  suggest 
portraiture,  and  their  portraits 
suggest  real  men  and  women. 
How  justly  seen,  how  beauti- 
fully painted,  is  Van  Eyok'a 
superb  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery  I  We  know  not  which 
ia  the  more  finely  rendered — the 
Man  and  Woman,  or  the  Mirror 
and  its  reflection.  And  by  the 
simplest  methods  the  noblest 
result  is  attained.  Memlino's 
portraits  are  almoat  hieratic 
in  their  stiffness.  The  folded 
hands,  the  stern  pose  of  the 
head,  suggest  that  the  painter 
adhered  to  an  ancient  tradition. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  sitters 
are  alive  with  oharaoter ;  their 
individuality  is  never  in  doubt. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  por- 
trait of  Mary  Moreel.  You  feel 
that   the    painter    exulted    in 
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belief  in  the  fortune-tellers  that 
he  did  not  expeot  to  witness 
the  oeremony.  He  is  auspioi- 
ously  disappointed,  and  no 
word  more  will  be  beard, 
either  here  or  in  India,  of 
the  foolish  wizards  who  proph- 
esied eviL 

While  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  was  distinguished  by 
anagreeable  intimacy,  the  Naval 
Review,  conducted  by  the  King 
at  Spitbead,  symbolised  for  us 
the  wider  magnifioenoe  of  the 
Empire.  No  finer  theatre 
could  be  found  for  so  splendid 
a  speotacle  than  the  strip  of 
sea  between  Portsmouth  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Tbe  low- 
lying  banks  on  either  hand, 
the  silver  strait,  the  grey  sky, 
afforded  an  exquisite  setting 
for  the  great  review.  No  one, 
save  a  naval  expert,  could  look 
upoQ  tbe  long  lines  of  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  without  an 
honourable  pride  in  the  defences 
of  the  Empire.  Before  attack- 
ing England — a  task  which 
seems  so  easy  to  tbe  sanguine 
t«mper  of  France — our  enemies 
must  first  vanquish  our  fleet ; 
and  though  we  are  content  to 
believe  that  our  fleet,  like  all 
other  armaments,  is  still  imper- 
feot,  we  could  not  witness  the 
naval  review  without  a  feeling 
of  tranquillity.  There  was  a 
vast  fleet,  confident  if  untried, 
and  to  make  the  parade  no 
station  was  the  poorer  by  a 
single  ship.  It  was,  in  truth, 
an  occasion  for  silent,  simple 
patriotism.  There  is  no  need 
of  boastfulness.  It  is  idle  to 
use  again  the  stock  phrasea 
which  delight  tbe  Chauvinist, 
But  there  was  in  tbe  spectacle 
a   reasonable    ground  of    con- 
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bard  to  explain  bhe  election  of 
bis  lordship  on  any  possible 
ground.  So  far  as  we  know, 
he  is  neitber  a  philosopher  nor  a 
philologist,  and  only  by  oourtesy 
may  be  be  called  a  historian. 
The  books  which  he  has  written 
are  such  as  a  man  of  the  world 
might  not  disdain  to  oompose. 
But,  amiable  tliougli  they  be, 
they  oanuot  be  called  original 
research.  How,  then,  shall  he 
promote  the  excellent  objeota 
which  this  new  British  Academy 
is  said  to  keep  in  view? 

Ho  happier  is  Mr  Balfour'e 
election.  Our  Prime  Ministei 
is  less  of  a  historian  than  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  just  as  poor  s 
philologist.  It  is  true  that  be 
has  some  pretensions  to  philo- 
sophy; but  we  have  alwayi 
thought  that  the  form  of  hii 
admirable  treatises  was  fai 
better  than  their  oonolusions 
In  other  words,  Mr  Balfour  ii 
a  true  man  of  letters.  Ht 
possesses  a  far  deeper  sympathy 
with  literature  than  any  states 
man  of  our  day,  and  you  maj 
justly  conclude  from  a  singli 
page  of  his  works  that,  had  h< 
deserted  politics,  he  might  havf 
been  a  scliolarly  and  aocom 
plished  writer.  Assuredly  hi 
would  have  every  right  t( 
belong  to  a  literary  Academy 
were  such  an  institution  estab 
lished ;  but  we  oannot  believi 
that  he  will  be  very  useful  ii 
promoting  philological  studies 
and  for  his  own  sake  we  wisl 
he  had  not  been  invited  ti 
enter  what  must  inevitably 
prove  a  temple  of  dulness 
For  the  rest,  some  of  tb< 
members  seem  rather  tiresome 
and  some  are  indubitably 
learned.        But      beyond      tb< 
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The  great  dark  world  ia  fast  asleep, 

The  keen-eyed  stars,  like  children  amall, 
From  out  the  oloud-drifts  peer  and  peep, 

Above  the  fir  masts  tall: 
The  river  eddies  soft  and  slow 
Beneath  the  shadowy  bridge,  as  tho' 
It  feared  to  wake  the  drowsy  town 
When  Night  has  drawn  her  curtain  down. 

There's  not  a  restless  bird  that  sings, 
There's  not  a  flower  lifts  its  face. 
And  Silenoe  with  mysterious  wings 

Haunts  each  familiar  place : 
Tlie  sharp  young  moon  long  since  has  set. 
The  grasses  droop  with  dewdrops  wet. 
The  elfin  wind  that  stirs  the  trees 
Blows  lightly  off  the  dreaming  seas. 

Weary  of  toil,  the  fever'd  Day 

Has  Hung  himself  upon  his  bed, 
And  Night  oomes  down  the  twilight  way 

With  poppy-orownfed  head : 
Earth,  at  her  presence  passing  sweet, 
Slumbers  enchanted  at  her  feet. 
Till  Day,  to  vigorous  life  new  bom. 
Springs  up  the  highways  of  the  Dawn  I 

Chbisti^ 
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THE    BOERS. 


BY  L. 


Nothing  more  momentouB 
oan  happen  to  a  household 
than  the  arrival  of  a  new- 
born son  and  brother.  The  de- 
parture of  an  old  member  into 
the  gloom  of  death  is  olear 
and  fathomable  in  comparison, 
though  it  appears  mysterious 
enough,  often,  with  a  haze  of 
tears  quivering  between  the 
vanishing  one  and  they  who 
must  stand  with  outstretched 
hands  watching  him  melt  up- 
wards or  downwards  into  the 
incorruptible.  But  at  any  rate 
his  work  is  done.  Whatever 
of  good  or  ill  for  the  family 
fortunes  was  in  him  to  do 
has  been  done,  and  the  sad 
or  joyous  arithmetic  of  retro- 
spect can  sum  it  up  easily 
enough.  But  this  child,  so 
unexpected  though  long  ex- 
pected (the  whole  house  in  which 
a  soul  is  created  seems  sur- 
prised, as  if  a  body  only  had 
been  reckoned  on),  is  an  infinity- 
sign  of  such  tremendous  sig- 
nificance that  the  mild-dream- 
ing mother,  the  father  with 
his  high  hopes  for  it,  are  wont 
to  wrench  themselves  out  of 
the  future  with  something 
of  that  desperation  which  in- 
vades him  trying  to  conceive 
the  distance  of  a  star.  The 
little  symbol  of  futurity  is 
more  comfortable  as  a  present. 
Futurity  is  always  a  pain,  an 
oppression  even  to  those  before 
whom  it  dances  lightest.  What 
though  the  fate  of  our  House, 
of  our  Nation,  nay,  of  the  world 


itself,  may  lie  in  the  moist,  pink 
little  fist  impotently  clutching 
at  its  first  enemy,  the  air. 
Our  ranks  are  stronger  by  a 
body,  our  councils  by  a  mind, 
our  balance-credit  with  Heaven 
by  a  soul;  unto  us  a  son  is 
given,  as  precious  and  precari- 
ous as  to-day,  portent  though 
he  be  of  however  tremendous 
a  to-morrow. 

The  British  Empire,  a  mild- 
dreaming  mother  in  spite  of  her 
skill-at-arms,  has  long  been  in 
labour  of  the  Boers.  Three 
centuries  and  a  quarter  has  she 
carried  them  beneath  her  heart, 
since  the  day  when  Drake  in 
his  hundred  -  ton  death  -  trap 
"ran  hard  aboard  the  Cape'* 
and  found  it  *'  the  fairest  cape 
we  saw  in  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth."  He  would 
have  been  thought  a  bold  pro- 
phet in  those  days  who  saw  in 
this  an  annunciation ;  and  small 
wonder,  for  the  great  mother 
herself  was  only  just  begin- 
ning to  know  her  mission  of 
maternity.  But  the  world 
knows  more  about  her  now, 
and  were  South  Africa  still  an 
unborn  land,  how  many  would 
be  the  winks  and  nudgings 
amongst  the  nations,  if,  as  oc- 
curred in  1591,  "three  British 
ships  sailed  into  Table  Bay  and 
traded  with  the  Natives"! 
"Another,"  they  would  mur- 
mur, half  in  anger,  half  in 
relief,  wholly  in  envy,  "still 
another!"  And  they  would 
in     their     various     ways     fall 
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down    and  worship   the  great  pathetic    than     her    Borrowful 

mother  of  bods  :  this  one  with  remembranoe  of  her  groaning 

obsoene    oarioatureH    and     car-  perhaps  cursing  at  the  infinite 

toons;     that     with     telegrams  blessing  in  her  bosom  ? 
made  on   the   Nuremberg  toy        Young   nations  are  the  ohil- 

principle,  whioh  having  whizzed  dren   of   the  world ;  and  with 

forward,  whizz  back  to  the  man-  ohildrr-     — >-- * ■■: —   " — 

ipulator  in  a  very  astonishing,  are  boi 

painful,  and  amusing  manner ;  only  tl 

a  third  with  oolumna  of  heavy-  ibie. 

lead     headings     upon    yellow  must 

paper,    with     phonetic    distor-  unspec 

tions  of  the  great  mother's  very  flaws  i 

own  ancient  printed  language,  negati 

most  fitly  read  in  the  whine  ot  oharac 

a   beaten    Hindoo,    most    fitly  the  ui 

punctuated  with  expectoration  aoidso 

of  whioh  no  other  raoe  of  men  is  a  tr 

is  the  master.     lu  the  old  days  of  life, 

these  worshippers  used   to  try  volunt 

and  kill  the  mother  before  her  ness. 

child  was  bom — an  intelligible  Qod  o 

and  even  heroio  effort,  produo-  him ; 

tive    of  many  glorious  fights ;  shall 

but,   again,    the   world   knows  contro 

more  about  her  now,  and  leaves  him? 

her  to  give  birth  in  peace.  both 

In  this  way  she  has  brought  young 

forth  the  Boers,  with  what  pain  none  1 

and  trouble  they  only  partially  eye    tl 

know  who  know  only  the  agony  and 

of   the  last  three  years.     That  moreo' 

was  practically  nothing,  a  sigh  graphi 

of  actual  relief  went  up  from  They  ; 

South    Africa    when    it    began,  must  1 

for    what    matter    the   manner  of  an 

of  the    end    of    three    hundred  like    tl 

years  of  distress?      "A  thorn  so    thi 

in   our   side "    the    Boers  have  artistii 

been   called ;    if   so,   how   wel-  daugei 
come   the    gash   of  the  opera-        Thoi 

tion   that  relieves  ua  of  them,  and    i 

But  though  a  mother  may  in  looked 

her  anguish  so   call   the  child  upon 

that  is  in  her,  when  the  pain  relatio 

is  ended,  when  peace  is  in  the  love   o 

house  and  in  the  mind,  when  but  fr 

she  has   a   son,   is    there    any  of  war 

thought  in  all  the  world  more  ing  nic 
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the  excitement  under  Table 
Mountain  when  the  etumpy 
vessels,  so  pregnant  with  the 
future,  oast  anohor  in  the  freeb, 
blue  surges  of  the  bay  I  Surely 
no  oargo  was  ever  eo  looked  for, 
or  its  unshipment  less  delayed 
by  bills  of  lading  or  other  for- 
malities I  Poor  girls,  one  would 
give  something  too  for  enatohea 
of  the  talk  upon  those  crowded 
deoks  when  the  anchors  fell.  A 
grey  chapter  ended,  of  what 
colour  that  which  was  about  to 
begin  ?  The  old  mountain  waa 
answering  as  they  looked  at 
him  with  their  sober,  Friesland 
eyes,  streaks  of  sunlit  emerald 
and  of  gloomy  purple  on  his 
Sanks,  his  summit  hidden 
from  view,  a  thousand  miles 
high  for  all  they  knew. 
They  fared  happily  enough. 
The  strong  rough  arms  which 
received  them  proved  a  gentler 
prison  than  the  oold  walls  of 
the  Dutoh  asylums,  and  they 
seem  to  have  wound  themselves 
most  placidly  around  the  turbu- 
lent hearts  that  beat  between. 
They  bore  many  and  tall  sons. 
But  men  who  have  fought  with 
all  the  laws  of  Europe,  and 
with  most  of  those  of  nature,  as 
had  these  weedings  of  Europe's 
crimp-shops,  the  earliest  Cape 
Colonists,  do  not  beget  docility, 
however  meek-eyed  the  mother- 
hood. The  second  generation 
of  Boers  looked  out  upon  the 
world  with  the  same  fierce  and 
mutinous  gaze  as  their  sires, 
dissatisfied  with  everything, 
even  with  the  rich  land  they 
tilled  and  planted  so  assidu- 
ously. The  reinforcements  of 
wastrels  who  drifted  yearly 
from  Holland  found  Table  Bay 
a  haven  of  somewhat  fanuliar 
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unrest,  and  any  philosopher 
amongst  them  must  have  had 
many  thoughts  anent  the  ex- 
periment of  emptying  the  sedi- 
ment of  a  civilised  continent  on 
to  a  comer  of  an  uncivilised. 
But  one  day  a  cargo  of  some- 
thing better  than  sediment 
arrived,    in   the  shape  of  SOO 
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taking,  but  no  mortal  vagrant  seqneatrat^     property     whioh, 

can  withstand  the  et«mal  faint  when  last  seen  by  human  eye 

summons  of  s  mighty  hinter-  a   month   ago,   was   travelling 

land   calling   "Comet    oomet"  at   three  miles   an    hour   "to- 

just   outside  his  fenoe  all  day  wards  the   tropio  of  Canoer." 

and  all  night.     The  Boers  made  Muoh    of    this    property    was 

little  effort  to  withstand  it,  but  never     seen     by    human     ^e 

faded  out  into  the  silenoe  and  again.     Dingaan  the  Zulu,  and 

immensity    in    big    and    little  Mr""'""""'""  **■"  ■m-*-i--i-.   *~. 

gronpa, — sometimes  in  solitude,  en' 

but  always  moving  northwards  sp< 

with  women   and   waggons,   a  d!ei 

Bible,  a  rifle,  sundry  sheep  and  leg 

oat  tie,   drawing    deep   breaths  sb< 

as  men  do  who  oome  out  of  sal 

the   shaft   of    a    mine    on    to  H( 

a    breeCT    oUflF    by    the    sea.  an 

"  Stay  I '   oommanded  the  aoan-  tei 

dalised  noblemen  at  Cape  Town,  an 

writing     hastily    reports     and  wi 

proclamations, — the  former  for  po 

Downing  Street,  the  latter  to  hii 

be  forwarded,  with  a  flag,  to  tb 

the    farthest    outposts   of   the  thi 

radiating  laagers   of   waggons  wi 

out  on  the  Karroo  and  beyond,  da 

It  is  a  tremendous  and  over-  of 

powering   privilege  which   be-  tic 

longs  to  a  British  subject,  that  sal 

of  remaining  always  a  British  thi 

subject — one   capable  of  muoh  rif 

discussion,   and   quite   oonoeiv-  ak 

ably  unbearable  even  to  a  man  an 

of  British  birth,  muoh  less  to  re' 

one    of    no    birth   at  alL      But  thi 

the  hinterland  grew  vaster  and  rej 

more  insistent  at  each  advance,  be! 

"Come!"  it  called,  all  its  sol-  un 

itude     and    wide    free    spaces  ba 

making    music    like    the    Pied  thi 

Piper    before    the    infant    na-  bli 

tion  which  trailed  after.     The  mt 

bearers  of  flags  and  proolama-  sid 

tions  began  to  arrive  too  late,  fd 

BO  did  the  "  pain-of -death-and-  th< 

confiscation"    edicts    in    their  bo 

pockets.      You  cannot  execute  ril 

a  man  unless  you  know  where  thi 
he    is ;    and   it    is   difficult  to 
VOL.  CLXXIL — NO.  MXLUL 
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inftiriated  by  the  tmoeaaiiig 
slaT«-raidB  and  their  bloody  ac- 
aompaiiiin«nta  of  slain  women 
and  babies  and  burning  kraals, 
were  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
little  island  of  white  men  in 
their  midst ;  iDtemal  law  and 
order  were  dead,  and  the  South 
African  Republio  was  during 
these  ten  years  the  most  mis- 
erable State  that  ever  existed 
upon  earth.  But  the  hated 
British  Sag  and  proclamation 
appeared  again,  this  time  in 
Pretoria  itself ;  the  oountry  was 
annexed,  saved,  and  infuriated 
at  its  salvation.  But  with 
safety  oame  the  saddest  time 
of  all  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  for  the  6rat  time  we 
governed  the  Boer  nation  we 
misgoverned  it,  and  that  be- 
oaufie  we  misunderstood  it. 
Spaoe  is  too  limited  to  reoount 
the  multitudinous  di£ferenoes 
which  led  to  the  open  breach 
of  1881.  Let  it  suffice  that 
the  feelings  of  the  Boers  to- 
wards us,  which  had  never 
before  been  anything  more 
than  incompatibility  of  temper, 
and  the  old  antagonism  of 
childish  wilfulness  with  wisdom, 
were  deepened  to  hatred,  their 
trust  in  our  word  transformed 
to  an  immovable  belief  that 
we  were  a  nation  of  liars, 
their  respect  for  our  arms  to 
contempt.  Never  did  tall  talk 
and  small  performance  operate 
more  disastrously.  The  Boers 
were  men  who  judged  by  re- 
sults alone,  as  half-savage  men 
are  wont  to  do.  We  prom- 
ised and  did  not  perform ;  we 
threatened  and  did  not  punish ; 
we  went  to  war  and  did  not 
win ;  we  invoked  the  sun  and 
the   rivers    to   attest   our   im- 
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No  imputation  is  more  re-  1 
aented  by  thoee  to  whom  it 
is  most  direotly  applicable  than 
that  of  incompetence  in  com- 
mercial matters.  The  brigand 
of  society  is  well  aware  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  finds  bis  ac- 
count in  it,  exploiting  the 
vanity  which  is  its  foundation 
to  its  very  utmost  capacity. 
And  so  long  as  their  respective 
classes  exist,  the  country  parson 
will  be  the  victim  of  the  bucket- 
shop  keeper,  and  the  retired 
army  man  will  sink  his  pension 
in  poultry -farming.  A  member 
of  either  class  who  professes 
ignorance  of  finance  is  prob- 
ably a  company-promoter  in 
embryo,  or  an  illegitimate  man- 
ipulator of  feathered  fowL  In 
the  vaBt  majority  of  cases  the 
innocent  is  vain  of  his  business 
capacity  in  proportion  to  his 
ignorance,  and  sensitive  to  the 
last  degree  on  such  a  matter. 
Hence  Mr  Cecil  Bhodes's  post- 
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thein  with  the  same  breath 
a  fortune  to  spend :  he  does 
not  fetter  their  choice  of  in- 
vestments; he  simply  tells 
them  that  tbey  are  children, 
and  recommends  them  to  seek 
counsel  from  those  less  learned 
but  more  astute.  And  the 
kindliness  of  the  gift  and  the 
advice  is  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that  both  are  bestowed 
on  a  college  to  which  the  donor 
owed  but  little,  in  a  university 
which  had  not  been  unanimous 
in  honouring  him. 

Can  the  allegation  be  true? 
can  the  £500,000  a-year  (speak- 
ing roughly)  of  which  the  col- 
legiate governing  bodies  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
the  disposal  be  really  in 
the  hands  of  children?  And 
if  so,  why  has  this  great 
estate  not  crumbled  away 
and  disappeared,  as  is  the 
wont  of  the  estates  of  prod- 
igals and  fools?  The  point 
is  one  of  national  importance : 
if  Mr  Bhodes's  estimate  be 
generally  true  (and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that 
other  governing  bodies  are  less 
cloistral  and  more  mundane 
than  that  of  Oriel),  then  we 
have  a  glaring  instance  of  the 
abandonment  of  what  is  really 
a  public  estate  of  great  value 
to  the  capricious  management 
of  bookish  amateurs.  Our 
parochial  charities,  our  school 
endowments,  our  ecclesiastical 
funds,  have  all  been  placed 
under  the  management  of 
persons  who  are,  presumably 
at  least,  able  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  their  adminis- 
tration. Only  the  great  rev- 
enues of  our  colleges  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  a  body  of 


men  who  become  every  year 
less  and  less  able  to  control 
them,  and  from  whom  the 
country  demands  that  their 
lives  shall  be  more  and  more 
devoted  to  education  and  re- 
search, occupations  not  incom- 
patible with  total  ignorance  of 
affairs. 

If  this  be  so,  then  a  vast 
change  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years. 
Before  that  time  college  estates 
were  in  many  cases  known  as 
models  of  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent personal  management. 
But  that  a  great  change  has 
occurred  is  known  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  internal  history  of  the 
universities  during  the  last  half- 
century.  These  facts  are,  how- 
ever, little  known  to  the  general 
public,  to  whom  the  retention 
of  ancient  names  and  offices 
implies  as  a  rule  a  continuity 
of  administration  which  may 
have  been-  thoroughly  destroyed. 
A  brief  statement  will  show  how 
far  this  destruction  has  gona 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first 
University  Commission  (say 
1854)  the  fellows  of  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
numbered  by  their  hundreds. 
Of  542  at  Oxford,  New  College 
had  70,  St  John's  50,  and  Christ 
Church  its  famous  101.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  classical  firsts 
of  the  five  years  included  in 
1845-49,  and  one-third  of  the 
classical  seconds  within  that 
time,  obtained  fellowships. 
These  men  constituted  a  class 
which  has  now  completely  dis- 
appeared. Elected  in  many 
cases  to  their  fellowships  practi- 
cally while  yet  schoolboys,  at- 
tached to  their  college  for  life 
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so  long  as  they  remained  un-  the  college  all  the  time,  for  a 
married,  with  a  real  stake  in  valuable  living,  and  took  it. 
its  prosperity  and  an  income  They  were  not  always  model 
varying  with  its  fortunes,  they  pariah  priests  (though  some 
gave  to  their  alma  mater  in  emphatically  were  so),  but  they 
innumerable  oases  a  lifelong  de-  were  not  children  in  finance, 
votion.  That  so  many  of  them  and  they  were  first-rate  farmers, 
ceased  to  reside  in  Oxford  after 
taking  their  degree  was  rather 
an  advantage  to  the  founda- 
tions than  otlierwise.  Scattered 
throughout  the  country  and 
throughout  the  empire, — bar- 
risters, journalists,  civil  serv- 
ants, travellers,  men  of  affairs, 
— they  could,  when  summoned 
to  the  oounoils  of  their  respeot- 
ive  colleges,  import  a  know- 
ledge of  busineBS  and  an  acute 
appreciation  of  outside  opinion 
which  was  invaluable.  They 
kept  the  universities  in  touch 
with  the  world.  More  than 
this,  many  of  them  were  of 
a  class  which  is  now  hardly 
represented  at  either  academic 
centre  :  the  obsolete  and  absurd 
arrangement  whioli  orowded  the 
coUege  munimeut-rooms  with 
pedigrees,  and  admitted  to 
learned  foundations  for  which 
their  intellectual  acquirements 
didnotalwaysabsolutelyqualify 
them  the  most  distant  relatives 
of  this  or  that  pious  founder, 
had  at  least  one  singular  and 
striking  advantage,^ — it  intro- 
duced to  college  councils 
country -bred  men,  sons  of 
country  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men, whose  practical  know- 
ledge and  acuteness  in  all 
things  agricultural  furnished 
a  much -needed  help  in  that 
estate  management  which  was 
thereafter  to  become  so  terrible 
a  danger  to  the  colleges.  As  a 
rule  these  men  waited,  perhaps 
a  score  of  years,  working  for 
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For  example,  the  bursar's  ofifice 
or  room,  being  little  used  for 
business  purposes,  was  in  oon- 
etant  requisition  for  lectures 
when  such  were  given,  and — 
being  usually  a  spacious  apart- 
ment— for  occasional  breakfast- 
or  dinner-parties.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  estates 
to  a  largo  extent  managed 
themselves.  A  full  account  of 
the  various  and  complicated 
systems  upon  which  oolloge 
lands  were  let  or  delegated 
would  demand  more  space  than 
is  here  available ;  but  the  two 
main  methods  then  in  vogue 
may  be  described  as  renewable 
leaseholds  and  lifeholds.  They 
were  the  same  as  those  under 
which,  previously  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Ck>inmission,  the  bulk  of  epis- 
oopal  and  capitular  estates 
were  administered.  Either  a 
nominal  rent  (quit-rent)  was 
paid  from  year  to  year  for  the 
lands,  and  a  heavy  fine  exacted 
at  every  septennial  renewal  of 
what  became  practically  a  per- 
petual lease,  or  else  a  lease  on 
lives  was  grante<l  in  consider- 
ation of  a  very  large  payment 
on  the  spot.  This  last  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
gambling  transaction  :  it  re- 
duced what  should  have  been 
a  fixed  and  regular  annual  in- 
come to  a  single  and  generally 
inadequate  capital  payment. 
The  tenant  paid  a  thumping 
sum  for  the  possession  of  the 
lands  for  the  hfetime  of  him- 
self, his  son,  and  his  grandson 
(perha]]s  just  born),  or  any 
other  hale  and  hearty  person 
whom  he  could  induce  the  col- 
lege  to   include    in   the  lease. 
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He  acknowledged  the  absolute 
proprietorship  of  the  college  by 
the  payment  of  the  trifling 
quit-rent,  but  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  farm  he  held 
was  without  profit  to  the  land- 
for  the  Boace  of  those 
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demand  for  decrease  of  dues. 
The  bad  years  could  be  com- 
pensated by  a  good  one  or  two 
before  the  septennial  fine  came 
round  again.  He  was  satis- 
fied and  the  college  was  satis- 
fied :  why  should  any  one  in- 
terfere? An  excellent  account 
of  this  Arcadian  arrangement 
and  its  collapse  was  published 
in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of 
*  Fraser's  Magazine '  by  a 
writer  who  had  every  claim  to 
be  considered  an  expert  in  this 
particular  matter. 

About  the  year  1850,  with 
the  beginning  of  that  scientific 
farming  which  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  rendered  neces- 
sary for  profit,  it  occurred  to 
the  college  authorities  that  a 
more  remunerative  manner  of 
management  was  possible :  the 
"  college  land  "  which  the  squire 
had  held  for  so  many  decades 
was  of  great  profit  to  him: 
why  should  not  the  college 
have  its  share  of  that  profit? 
The  fact  that  he  had  now 
surrounded  it  with  his  own 
land  must  give  it  even  a  fancy 
value  for  him  at  least :  why 
not  end  the  leases — that  is, 
refuse  to  accept  another  fine, 
and  tell  him  that  in  fourteen 
years  or  more  the  college  would 
resume  possession  of  the  land, 
which  would  then  be  let  to 
him  or  others  at  an  adequate 
yearly  rent  ?  This  was,  theoreti- 
cally, thoroughly  sound  finance. 
The  main  difficulty  was  how 
to  live  in  the  meantime:  the 
colleges  had  existed  on  fines, — 


in  many  instances  lands  held 
on  such  tenures  constituted 
nearly  the  whole  college  estate, 
— and  now  for  many  years  there 
were  to  be  no  more  fines  at  all. 
How  were  the  fellows  to  exist  ? 
What  had  posterity  done  for 
them  that  they  should  starve 
for  its  sake  ?  The  position  was 
saved  by  an  elaborate  system 
of  loans,  duly  authorised  by 
Government,  and  sinking  funds. 
Enough  ready  money  was  ob- 
tained to  carry  on  the  estates 
and  to  pay  all  charges  until 
the  happy  day  of  rack-rents 
should  arrive.  This  was  the 
process,  hardly  yet  concluded, 
of  "running  out  the  leasea" 

Precisely  at  the  wrong  nick 
of  time  there  stepped  in  a 
University  Commission.  Had 
the  adjustment  of  the  new 
order  of  things  been  left  to 
the  old  half-academic,  half- 
bucolic  societies,  however  much 
the  outer  world  might  have 
suffered,  the  interests  of  the 
foundations  would  have  been 
safeguarded.  But  the  Com- 
missioners dreamed  of  literary 
progress  and  efficiency  only. 
So  far  as  they  considered  the 
estates  at  all,  they  regarded 
them  merely  as  a  source  of 
inexhaustible  and  increasing 
revenue  for  the  future,  and  in 
the  strength  of  this  proceeded 
to  charge  the  colleges  with  the 
maintenance  of  numerous  pro- 
fessors, whose  praise  is  not 
exactly  written  in  Thorold 
Rogers's  once  famous  blue- 
book.^      But    they    did    more: 


1  In  this  remarkable  document  one  regius  professor  stated  that  he  lectured 
"  once  a-year,  but  not  every  year."  Another  lectured  (for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year)  late  on  Saturday  night  and  early  on  Monday  morning. 
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they    diminighed    the    number  neither  uDderstood  nor  oared  to 

of    fellowahips    throughout  the  inveBti};ate     the     mysteries    of 

universities  by  nearly  one-half,  oopyholda    and    "Uvea"     This 

and   fixed   the   emoluments   of  oontempt   waa    returned    with 

those  remaining,  so  that  good  interest  by  men  to  whom  their 

or  bad  management  of  revenue  books  ivere  their  world,  and  ft 

beoame  in  future  of  little  or  no  bitterness  of   feeline   waa    en- 

oonsequenoe   to    their    holders,  gendi 

At    the    same     time     "close"  typio 

fellowships  (those  appropriated  Mark 

to  particular  looalitiea,  aohoola,  voltii 

or  families)  were  abolished,  and  habit 

the    system    of    admission    by  frei^u 

oompetitive  examination,  which  the 

had  already  begun  to  make  its  stage 

way  in  some  of  the  best  collegea,  them 

was  thoroughly  eatabliahed.  the  n 

From  an  aoademio  point  of  the  d 

view  the  change  waa  admirable,  abovi 

Financially  considered,  it   was  with 

deplorable.     On  the  one  hand,  stroy 

that  leavening  of  the  tutorial  goin) 

bodies  with  the  best  men  of  the  Char 

best  colleges,  which  has  gone  on  recor 

ever    since,   then   began:    and  — on 

had  the  change  taken  place  at  some 

any    other    time    than    one    of  them 

financial  crisie,  it   might   have  ever, 

been  an  unmixed  blessing.     But  junic 

the    new    oompetitive    fellows  altog 

were  not  happy  in   their   new  collej 

surroundings.     Had    they  been  mam 

ushered    in    a   body  into    un-  huoo 

tenanted  college  buildings,  their  bettf 

stipends  provided  by  the  State,  the  I 

they  might  have  made  an  ideal  and  1 

Aoademia  for  themselves  it  not  perie 

for    their    pupils.       But     they  with 

found  others  in  possession  :  the  tidin 

old    hands — the    country -bred  sped 
founder's   kin,   the    semi-rural        St 

incumbent,        the         bachelor  a  ma 

barrister   to  whom  his  college  and 

oommon-room  was  a  week-end  be    ] 

refuge    and    place    of    refresh-  plus 

ment — looked     with    contempt  althi 

upon  men  who  did  not  always  of  st 

know  wheat  from  vetches,  and  peril 
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and     Cambridge     draw     thetr  in  matliematioa,  whose  eztsrna) 

inoome    almost    entirely    from  buTBarial  duties  might  well  be 

agrioultural     land.        A     few  supposed    to   demand    all    the 

Oxford     colleges     have     town  time     he     oould     spare     from 

building    estates :    AJl    Souls'  his   tutorial   functions.      It  is, 

at  Harrow,  Queen's  at  South-  however,   with    these  external 

ampton,    Christ    Churoh    and  duties  that  we  have  now  to  deal. 

St    John's    in    Oxford    itself.         Until    within    the  last  few 

But    the    vast    bulk    of    their  years  the  estates  bursar  was 

revenues    are   derived   directly  almost  in 

from    the    land :    and    this   is  the     ooUe 

still    more    the   ease  at   Cam-  That    is 

bridge.     Kow  the  administra-  person  wh 

tion  of    landed    estates,   small  and-twent 

or  great,   at   the   present  day  after     exs 

demands     nothing     less     than  fioiency  p 

expert  knowledge.     Under  the  the  new  c 

old  regime  at  both  universities  enlarge  tl 

such  knowledge  was  generally  tions  for  ( 

to  be  found  among  the  exist-  without  e: 

ing  members  of  the  corporations  elude  fina 

themselves.       How    far    it    is  those  qua! 

available    at    present  may   be  ary  man  e 

judged  from  the  facts  hereafter  lecturing 

to  be  stated.     At  present  the  pupils  shi 

chief  financial  offioer  of  a  college  matter. 

retains   the   ancient    name    of  with    him 

bursar,  but  in  most  oases  Iiis  college:  h 

functions  are  now  divided :  he  it  would 

no    longer    interferes    with    in-  turn  him 

ternal,  or,   as   one  might   say.  Make    hii 

household  exjienditure,  which  is  telleotual 

delegated  to  an  offioer  variously  having   b 

known    as   "  internal "   bursar,  wanting, 

"house  steward,"  or  the  like,  so    good 

And  such  an  officer,  if  at  all  oapacities 

competent,  is  invaluable  to  the  Therefore 

corporation  he  serves.      He  is  finances  t 

ex  kypotkesi  a  gentleman,  and  of    some 

not    open    to    the    temptation  a-year. 

of  bribes   and   "commissions,"  even  for  t 

which  oorrui>t  the  staff  of  most  is    plenty 

great  establishments.     The  re-  he'll  soon 

cent    soandals    at    Cambridge  dull,   thei 

might    have    been     avoided    if  bailiff,  'wh 

such   an   official    had    been  de-  and  he  wi 

putml   to  deal   with  cooks  and  Such  vr&t 

butchers  in  place  of  a  lecturer  many  apj 
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oontinue     to     perform      their    ent  localities  and  on  different 
barsarial    dutiee,    and     do    so    soils    is  a  mystery   to    them : 
with  marked  eucoess.     But  they    while   the   crudest  theories  ot 
are  men  of  the  older  generation    rent  and  of  oo-operative  farm- 
described  above,  and  after  them    ing  are  from  time  to  time  pro- 
there  can  be  no  successor  like    pounded  for  aooeptanoe  by  men 
unto   them.     University  Com-    whose  sole  knowledge  of  econo- 
missions  have  killed  their  class,    mics  is  derived  from  undigested 
The  bursar  is  now  as   a   rule    manuals  or  superficial  diatribes 
selected  from  the  large  body 
country  -  bred    men  —  younj 
sons  and   the  like — whose  ( 
perienoe  and  far  from  desp 
able  talents  are  at  the  dispo 
of  all  owners  of  large  propert 
who  desire  to  be  relieved  of  t 
pottsibility.     In  some  instam 
the  services   of  such   men  i 
invaluable.     Furthermore,  th 
legal  status,  their  powers,  a 
their   responsibilities   are  n 
generally     accurately     defin 
with  a  view  to  the  avoidai 
of  the    legal    difRoulties    in 
oated    above.      And,   lastly, 
most  oases  a  substantial  guar 
tee,  eitlier  personal  or  back 
by   an   insurance   company, 
required  by  tlie  college  from 
officer  throngh  whose  handssi: 
large  sunis  of  money  must  pe 
But  the  whole  of  these  advi 
tagea  are  neutralised  by  the  fi 
that  except  in  the  pettiest det-f 
the  bursar  is  liable  to  have 
hand  held  or  forced  by  a  cc 
mittee  of  the  college  he  ser^ 
It  is  here  that  the  children 
financin,!    matters    have     th 
innings.     Tlie  idiosynorasiet 
not  to  use  a  liarder  term — o 
College  Estates  Committee  ( 
only   be   appreciated   by  th 
who  have  been  members  of  si 
a  body.     The  mere  situation 
the   estivtes  is   often   unkno 
to   many   of   the   fellows: 
relative  value  of  farms  in  difl 
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oreaae  of  revenue  from  £13,700  that  tl 

to  £16,600,  has  dioiiniahed  ex-  is  pW 

penditure  by  one-fiftli,  which  is  not  vei 

as  it  should  be.     Colleges  with  the  en 

eBtat«s  of  under  £10,000  a-year  "  invea 

can  liardly  be  fully  considered  hia  ow: 

here.     Turning  to  Oxford,  we  "divid 

find.  Corpus,  with  an  external  the  or 

income  diminished  in  the  sixteen  of  this 

years  from  £17,50C  to  £12,047,  some  I 

yet  inoreasing   "  repairs "   die-  peared 

bursements  from  £848  to  £2540.  out  an 

Jeaus,  with  almost  exactly  the  of  the 

same  revenue  in  1884  and  1900,  proprii 

expends  more  by  £900  a-year  as   the 

(£1477  as  against  £565).    Oriel,  the  thi 

declining      in      inoome     from  aocoun 

£11,379  to  £9870,  has  yet  in-  Of  sue 

creased  outlay  from  £1707  to  Mr  Ht 

£2069.     Nor  is  the  University  years  : 

of  Oxford  itself  in  muoh  bet-  with  a 
ter  plight  :    with   a   rent  -  roll        For 

diminished    from    £11,496     to  arohitc 

£10,645,  it  yet   spends  £1598  Oxford 

on   repairs  and   improvements  turned 

instead   of    £815.      Magdalen,  templs 

Merton,    Brasenose,    and     All  anaien 

Souls'     have     inoreaaed    their  eootesii 

revenues    so     greatly    that    a  less  ob 

startling  increase  in    "  repairs  not  ru 

and    improvements"   (£13,642  poses 

for     the     three     colleges,     as  Aroun 

against   £4698)   may   possibly  tain 

be  justified.  ments 

A  far  worse  side  of  college  tury — 

finance   might   be   revealed   in  others 

respect   of    the    borrowing    of  siege - 

trust    funds    for    purposes    of  These 

ordinary  expenditure.    In  some  than  t 

oases  such  temporary  appropri-  of   St 

ations  are  duly  noticed  in  the  ford,  d 

publislied  accounts,  but  in  other  Henry 

instances  the  funds  have  been  never 

qiiietly     annexed,     the     college  for    tb 

merely    paying    over   what    is  under 

nominally  inoome  from  invest-  and  f< 

ments  to  the  benehoiaries.    The  Edwai 

unfriendly  critio  might  suggest  origini 
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in  manj'  oaaes  vaat  portions  of    management.     Will  acme  oom- 

the  revenue  are  what  may  be    petent  person  ever  write   the 

called  automatio  (Christ  Churoh    history   of    the   dealings  with 

has   £18,000   a -year   in  tithe,    the  goods  intrusted  to  them  of 

Magdalen,  Oxford,  £19,000  in    the  "two  Archbishops,  thirty- 

houee-rents,  St  John's,  Oxford,    one  ^iahops,  five  Cabinet  Minis- 

£8000  in  ground-rente),  it  will    ters,  four  Judges,  three  Deans, 

easily  be  understood  that  even    and  twelve  Eminent  Laymen " 

the   worst    management   oouH    ™''"  -""-n*"*-  ♦i-"  ".«.«. i^«.i.;« 

scarcely  land  these  foundatioi 

in  the   hands  of  a  receiver  : 

bankruptcy — a  fate  which  wi 

certainly  threatened  in  the  oai 

of  one  of  the  wealthiest  oo11eg< 

less  than  a  soore  of  years  ag 

£ven  to  these  advantages  shuu 

be  added  the  absolute  prohit 

tion  of  unwise  speculation  (e.( 

in  house- building  or  the  like)  I 

the  different  official  bodies  wj 

have  from  time  to  time  had  tl 

power  of  authorising  or  refu 

ing  to  sanction  loans. 

What  is  the  remedy? 
Comiuission  to  take  over  tl 
revenues  and  administer  tl 
estates  oF  incompetent  bodi 
is  tlie  favourite  remedy 
this  country.  An  experien 
of  threescore  years  and  ten  h, 
shown  that  suoh  Commissio; 
may  be  lielptess  in  their  tui 
in  the  litinds  of  their  legal  a 
visers ;  that  tJieir  bargains  mi 
be  short-sighted,  their  inetho 
extravagant,  and  their  admin: 
trative  expenditure  immem 
Bad  as  the  state  of  things 
when  estates  are  managed  1 
fellows  of  wliom  not  one  in  ti 
knows  by  sight  the  lands  fro 
which  his  iuoonie  is  derive 
the  cose  is  much  worse  vh< 
Commissioners  whose  horizon 
limited  by  Gwydyr  House  ai 
Whitehall  Place  are  the  ul 
mute  arbiters.  We  have  quot' 
heavy  peroeutages  for   estat 
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bursar  is  already  an  element  in 
praotioal  polities.  Lastly,  in 
the  case  of  colleges  of  small 
revenue,  one  such  external 
treasurer  could  act  for  two 
foundations,  —  his  salary,  of 
course,  being  payable  out  of  the 
revenues  he  collects, — while  all 
internal  arrangements  would 
be  strictly  on  the  present  lines. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
last  Commission  actually  pro- 
posed the  amalgamation  of  cer- 
tain colleges — colleges  alien  to 
one  another  in  character,  in 
interests,  and  in  local  affinities. 
The  proposal  was  very  properly 
rejected ;  but  the  management 
for  two  colleges  of  estates  of 
which  their  own  fellows  scarcely 
know  the  situation  could  hardly 
offend  those  sensitive  corporate 
feelings  which  none  would  wish 
to  irritate. 

The   remedy  seems  anomal- 
ous: so  is  the  situation.     We 


have  deliberately  destroyed  the 
college  as  it  existed — a  body  of 
men  capable  of  managing  the 
family  property  on  which  they 
lived,  able  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  purpose,  and  one  in 
interest  and  in  feeling ;  and  we 
have  required  of  their  successors 
that  they  shall  become  students 
and  teachers  pure  and  simple — 
glorified  headmasters,  in  short. 
Does  any  one  ask  a  headmaster 
to  calculate  "fines"  and  let 
farms  to  the  best  advantage? 
No;  surely  no.  Then  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  reasonable 
let  us  relieve  these  children  in 
financial  matters  of  a  burden 
which  they  do  not  love,  and  see 
to  it  that  a  noble  inheritance 
bequeathed  to^  the  nation  by 
hundreds  of  benefactors  of  time 
past  be  not  administered  worse 
than  the  estate  of  the  country 
landlord  of  to-day. 

A.  T.   S.  (JOODRICK. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  GERMAN  BAND. 

As  far  as  the  writer's  mem-  got  to  know  their  pitches  (as 

cry  extends,  the  golden  age  of  they    are    teohnioally    termed) 

street  musio  in  the  capital  of  so    aoourately,    that    I    could 

Scotland    covers    the    seventh  track 

and  half  of  the  eighth  decade  of     tl 

of  last  oentury.      The   piano-  momi 

organ  had    not    yet  been  in-  nished 

vented  to  furnish  employment  obsoui 

for  the  needy  N'eapolitan,  and  their 

din    in    our   ears    the   fleeting  Flaoe 

frivolities  of  the  London  theatre  after 

and    musio  -  halL      The    more  niat'a 

classic  barrel-organ  might  oo-  liamei 

casionally  remind  us  to  "paddle  Rober 

our  own  canoe  "  ;  but  the  bur-  they 

den  of  its  song  was  "  The  Old  little 

Hundred,"  '^Auld  Robin  Gray,"  house 

and  fine  operatic  melodies  like  C.)  M 

that  in  Halevy's  "La  Juive,"  ginnii 

which  has  been  so  exquisitely  consid 

arranged     for     the     piano     by  would 

Stephen  Heller.      The  musioal  in    hi 

field    was     also    occupied     by  summ 

German  bands,  good,  bad,  and  was 

indifferent.     At  that  date  five  to     If 

or  six  would  be  found  in  Edin-  Prinoi 

burgh,    and    a    corresponding  street 
number  in  all  our  large  towns.         Th( 

It  ia  with  a  German  band  of  friend 

quite    exceptional    merit    that  ticula 

I    am    about    to    deal    in    the  bered 

followinj:;  pages.      This  is   the  overti 

brass    and    reed    band    of    the  a  wa 

late    Herr    Michael    Giloher   of  rSperl 

Esaweiler  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  list    < 

which     played    in     the    streets  oludst 

of    Edinburgh    from    1867    to  tions 

1872.  "Tan 

As  a   boy  I  used  to  follow  "The 

these     players    for   hours   ■with  even  j 

raelomaniao  nckamement.      On  Moza: 

studying    their    movements,    I  Tito,' 

observed    that    the    bandsmen  enoufi 

were     as     regular     in     their  chesti 

courses  as  the  planets;   and  I  tions 

vor-  cr.xxiT. — no.  mxliv. 
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whole  range  of  Italian  and  the 
most  popular  French  and  Ger- 
man operas.  For  nothing  or  a 
copper  one  could  enjoy  the  finest 
arias  from  "  II  Trovatore," 
**  La  Traviata,"  "  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia," "  Faust,"  "  Le  Proph^te," 
"  Der  Freischiitz,"  and  "Zauber- 
flote " ;  but  Herr  Gilcher  went 
farther  afield  and  regaled  his 
patrons  with  melodies  from  "  At- 
tila,"  "Belisario,"  and  "Anna 
Bolena."  Though  the  thin  or- 
chestration, incoherence,  and 
lack  of  artistic  unity  which 
mar  the  earlier  Italian  operas 
have  justly  driven  them  from 
the  stage,  it  is  indeed  to  be 
regretted  that  the  beautiful 
melodies  which  they  contain — 
so  well  adapted  as  they  are 
to  the  sustained  notes  of  the 
clarionet,  the  comet,  and  the 
trombone  —  have  given  place 
in  the  programmes  of  our 
military  bands  to  selections 
from  the  comic  operas  of  the 
hour.  As  an  adjunct  to  a 
witty  libretto,  and  set  oflf  by 
pretty  faces,  costumes,  and 
scenery,  this  light  class  of 
music  may  perhaps  be  endured 
in  a  theatre,  but  it  really 
seems  a  dissipation  of  energy 
for  thirty  grown  men  to  spend 
their  breath  in  producing  sound 
which  yields  so  little  sense. 

In  the  region  of  dance  music 
Herr  Gilcher  was  no  less  fas- 
tidious. Far  from  pandering 
to  the  vulgar  taste,  he  sought, 
like  Mr  Lowe,  to  educate  his 
masters.  Scorning  the  plati- 
tudes and  banalities  of  the 
English  and  the  French  school, 
he  confined  himself  mainly  to 
the  classical  waltzes  of  Lanner, 
Labitzky,  the  Strausses,  and 
Gungl, — compositions  to  which 


our  mothers  and  grandmothers 
danced  as  girls,  but  which,  now 
neglected  on  account  of  their 
difficulty,  are  only  to  be  heard 
in  Austria,  their  original  homa 
The  good  old  waltz  is  more 
than  an  engine  to  make  you 
dance:  having  come  from  the 
heart,  it  goes  to  the  heart ; 
and  to  it  may  well  be  applied 
the  saying  of  Hans  Andersen, 
"Where  words  fail,  music 
speaks."  I  shall  never  forget 
the  storm  of  enthusiasm  that 
burst  forth  at  the  last  concert 
which  Johann  Strauss  con- 
ducted in  Leipzig.  As  he 
was  laying  down  his  baton, 
thousands  of  voices  exclaimed, 
"  Donau,"  "  Donau  "  ("  The  Blue 
Danube  "),  and  theKapellmeiater 
was  not  allowed  to  quit  the  plat- 
form before  he  had  performed 
his  masterpiece.  Another  waltz, 
"The  Schonbrunner "  of  Lan- 
ner, has  become  as  dear  to  the 
Viennese  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  " 
to  the  Scotch;  and  one  may 
often  hear  an  entire  beer-garden 
join  in  the  swing  of  the  second 
movement.  Lanner  was  rep- 
resented by  "Die  Kosenden," 
Labitzky  by  "The  Bedford" 
and  "The  Essex,"  and  Johann 
Strauss  by  many  of  his  recent 
waltzes,  and  by  those  exquisite 
waltzes  of  an  earlier  period, 
"The  Lockvogel"  and  "The 
Volksiinger,"  the  latter  writ- 
ten in  the  Landler  style.  In 
Gungl's  compositions  Herr 
Gilcher  was  a  specialist.  As 
a  matter  of  course  he  played 
many  familiar  waltzes,  like 
"  Soldatenlieder,"  "  Hydropa- 
ten,"  and  the  "Amoretten- 
tanze,"  which  experts  con- 
sider the  best  instrumented  of 
Gungl's  works ;  but  his  musical 
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library    inoluded     not    a    few        In    1872  the  band  auddenly 

earlier     waltzes     of     singular  migrated  to  Amerioa,  and  I  was 

beauty  and  pathos  whioh,  un-  diaoonsolate.       So     zealous     a 

fortunately,    are     now    almost  votary  bad  I  been  of  my  eight 

forgotten.     Of  theBo  it  will  Buf-  Muses,   that    already   I    knew 

fioe  to  mention   "  TerpBiohores  by  heart  their  entire  r^erioire; 

Sohwingen,"  "Fleurs  de  Fan-  and  many  a  street  and  many  a 

taisie,"     "  Immortellen,"    oom-  lamp  had  for  me   its   musioal 

posed   in   memory   of    Strausa  historr.     Like  a  true  enthusiast 

the  elder,  and  "  Wanderlieder,"  I 

whioh  is  compact  with  melody  I   i 

from  beginning  to  end.  pi€ 

The    little    band   was  eight  to 

strong.     The  inBtruments  oom-  as 

prised   two  clarionets,   a    flute,  pei 

a  comet,  a  Belgian  trombone,  of 

two  French  horns,  and  a  bass,  tht 

One  or  two  of  the  players  were  ha 

weak,  but  the  sweet  and  mel-  ha 

low  tones  of  the  B-flat  olarionet  Of 

and  of  tlie  trombone  were  the  pr( 

envy  of  many  a  good  player;  illi 

and   the  boy  who  played  the  wl 

Huto  rose  to  be  Hautist  in  the  mi: 

Boston  Orchestra,  at  one  time  to 

oonductod  by  George  Hensohel.  of 

Herr  Rumpf  performed  on  the  wa 

olarionet  with  muoh  expression  Vo 

"  Roberto,   oil !  tu  ohe  adoro,"  to 

by    Meyerbeer,    and   "Ernani,  wa 

Ernani,   Involami,"   by   Verdi,  Se 

and  witli  the  E-Hat  clarionet-  ho 

player   the   famous   "  Mira,    O  At 

Norma."     Two  favourite  pieces  mj 

of  the  trombone- player  were  a  pu 

cavatinabyGagliardiand"Tut-  an 

to  k  soiolto  "  from  "  La  Sonnam-  fin 

bula."     The  short  duet  between  ob 

the  clarionet  and  the  trombone  W 

in  the  introduction  to  Marriot's  Co 

"Zora    Waltz"    could    hardly  ine 

have    been    surpassed    by    pro-  8e 

fessional   musicians.      The   en-  we 

sejH^/e,  too,  was  excellent.  With  an 

such  skill  were  the  pieoea  re-  frc 

dueed  from  the  score  for  mill-  oei 

tary  bands  or  adapted  from  the  vo 

piano  edition,  that  muoh  of  the  pp 

full  effect  was  preserved.  to 
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saDg  or  whistled  the  old  tunes,  Melbourne.      At   the  outskirts 

Herr  Qilcher  waa  proud  to  see  of    Esaweiler    we    saluted    an 

that  he  hod  uot  been  forgotten  Edinburgh  Muaikant  home  on 

in    Edinburgh.      A     weather-  a  holiday,  who  was  just  then 

beateu  countryman  in  the  room,  in  hie  shirt- sleeves,  lopping  the 

with  shaggy  blaok  beard  and  branches  of   a   tree.      It  now 

wideawake  hat,  and  all  the  air  began    to    dawn   on    me   that 

of    a   colonial,    addressing   me  I   had  reached   "  the  baok    o' 

ill  good  English,  expressed  his  beyont,"  the  veritable   nurswy 

surprise  at  my  musical  memory,  and  home  o 

I  told  him  that,  though  I  was  To   get   to 

no  musician,  I  was  at  least  fond  house   at   t 

of  music.  this  village 

"  Wliere  did  you  learn  your  to  thread  oi 

English  ? "  I  asked.  through  oal 

"  In  Liverpool,  sir."  and  hens,  i 

"What     were     you     doing  ments    of 

there?"  burgomaste 

Looking  towards  the  burgo-  offioe     and 

master,    he     replied,    "  I    was  arohives  of 

fourteen  years  in  Liverpool  in  passed  iiitc 

tlie  same  business  as  Air  Mayor,  where  I  ws 

air."     At  eleven  o'clock,  a  late  wife  and  dt 

hour   for    dinner   in  a    district  kind  oounti 
where   the    peasants,    to    avoid  Overourt 

the  noonday  heat,  are  at  work  Giloher  toll 

in  summer  by  four  in  the  morn-  his  history, 

ing,  we   had   a  simple  but  ex-  season  at  G( 

celleiit    table     d'hdte    of     five  for  several 

courses   with   wine,  for   which  band  in  th 

my   host   paid   Is.   2<.l.  a-head.  He  there  y 

There  are  uo  cabs  iu  Wolfstein,  own  instrui 

but  with  the  help  of  a  ohair  learned   to 

we  mounted  into  a  ladder-oart  instruments 

which     the     burgomaster    had  theory    o£ 

thoughtfully  provided,  took  our  purpose     tl 

seats  on  a  plank  covered  with  opera   entit 

a  railway  rug,  and  moved  off  He  had  tra 

in    state     for     Essweiler,    my  with    the   1 

Liverpool     friend     acting     as  of   Spain,   . 

driver.     As  we  wound  up  the  Spanish   to 

hillside    under    the    fruit-trees  French.     S< 

which  line  the  road,  my  friends  first    EngUi 

pointed  now  lo  a  oroft,  now  to  he  woke  tb 

a   shop   or  inn,  in  which  was  there  he  we 

invested      the      little    fortune  with  a  bam 

that   some  Musikant  or  stroll-  steamers  w 

ing  musician  had  made  in  the  West  Indi« 

streets  of  London,  Chicago,  or  to    Austral 
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him,  with  the  option  of  re- 
turning at  onoe  or  of  perma- 
nently settling  in  the  colony. 
He  and  his  men  pitched  their 
camp  in  Melbourne,  where  they 
shared  the  honours  with  the 
English  military  bands,  occa- 
sionally making  a  round  of 
the  squatters,  who  entertained 
them  hospitably,  and  did  not 
send  them  away  empty-handed. 

Herr  Gilcher  came  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1867  with  fifteen 
men,  whom  he  divided  into  two 
bands  of  eight  and  seven.  At 
first  he  appeared  as  an  Apollo 
Musagetes  in  the  larger  band, 
but  subsequently  remained  be- 
hind the  scenes,  training  his 
men  and  arranging  and  har- 
monising fresh  music.  The 
work  of  adapting  a  single  piece 
would  often  occupy  him  the 
best  part  of  a  day.  The  bands- 
men liked  Edinburgh  and  its 
people,  and  especially  enjoyed 
the  summer  evenings,  when 
they  played  to  appreciative 
and  liberal  crowds  in  or  near 
Princes  Street.  During  the 
holiday  season  they  were  to 
be  found  on  board  the  Crinan 
and  Oban  steamer,  and  gave 
concerts  in  the  evening  at 
Oban  in  the  garden  of  the 
Great  Western  Hotel.  They 
suffered  much  during  the  severe 
winter  of  the  siege  of  Paris ; 
and  sometimes  their  instru- 
ments froze  like  the  driver's 
horn  in  Baron  Miinchhausen. 

In  1872  Herr  Gilcher  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he 
had  as  many  as  thirty  men 
under  his  command.  It  was 
only  for  a  short  time  that  he 
played  in  the  streets.  Before 
long  he  had  established  his 
position    as    a    musical    entre- 


preneuVf  supplying  bands  for 
balls,  garden  -  parties,  excur- 
sions, and  processions.  On  the 
4  th  of  July  he  used  to  appear 
with  his  entire  force  in  uniform, 
and  by  the  novel  effects  he 
introduced  in  his  marches  he 
quite  vanquished  his  American 
rivals.  "By  God  I"  said  he, 
"  we  killed  them  all"  Two  of 
his  pupils  rose  from  Musikanten 
to  be  Musiker  or  artists — his 
son,  the  flute-player,  now  dead, 
and  another  who  has  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Wagner 
Opera  House  at  Bayreuth.  In 
1888  he  left  four  of  his  sons 
in  good  positions  in  Boston, 
and  returned  with  a  compet- 
ency to  Essweiler,  accompanied 
by  the  trombone  -  player,  his 
brother-in-law,  Jacob  Gilcher, 
with  whom  he  had  travelled 
for  forty  years.  He  bought  a 
house  and  a  small  farm,  on 
which  he  grew  his  own  wine, 
was  made  burgomaster  of  the 
village,  and  stood  high  among 
the  people  of  the  district.  Now 
that  he  had  retired,  he  felt  the 
ennui  of  leisure,  and  regretted 
the  days  of  his  activity  when 
he  was  always  rismg  higher. 
I  reminded  him  that  in  his 
busy  life  he  had  accomplished 
much,  and  was  still  doing  im- 
portant work  in  his  office  of 
burgomaster. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  Herr 
Kilian,  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  inn,  who  was  said  to  be 
the  farthest- travelled  Musikant 
in  the  valley.  Unfortunately 
he  had  broken  his  arm,  and  I 
could  not  "  interview "  him. 
He  was  a  wonderful  performer 
on  the  trombone,  and  most 
enterprising  and  successful  as 
a  bandmaster.     In  1868  Herr 
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Kilian  started   with    his    men  there   with    a    band    of    seven 

from    Barcelona    for    Madrid,  men,  and  I  have  travelled  on 

but  was  oompalled   to  beat   a  foot  as  far  north  as  Thursa" 

retreat     and     withdraw    from  He   then  named   to  me   aoou- 

Spain,   ill   oonsequenoe  of   the  rately  the  ooast  towns  north 

politioal     troubles     which     re-  of  Inverness.     He  remembered 

suited  iu  tlie  expulsion  of  Queen  Edinburgh       distinotljr  —  the 

Isabella.      The  following  year,  Ca  ''       "       "  ''         '"'"  ' 

at     the     suggestion     of     some  sti 

Easwoiler   emigrants,    he  went  exi 

to  America  to  try  his  fortune,  ms 

His  band  was  one  of  the  first  da; 

to  cross  tlie  Atlantic     One  of  kn 

their  early  experiences  was  to  un 

acootnpany  a  oirous   during  a  mc 

whole     summer     on     a     tour 

through  the  States.      He  was  ag 

subsequently  in  Australia,  and 

from  there,  I  was  told,  lie  had  Sc 

visited  the  Chinese  ports  ;  and 

during  an  outbreak  of  oliolera  soi 

he  and  his  men  had  buried  a 

German    doctor,    a    native    of  So 

Wolfstein.       In  the  service    of 

an  Amerioan  showman  he  had  pei 

Been    mtioh    of   India,    and    bis 

travels    had    extended   to  near  an 

the  Afghan  frontier.    Although  yo 

I   did   not  see  Herr  Kilian,   I 

had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 

his  brother — a  man  of  eighty, 

with  a  clear  eye  and  a  severe 

and  resolute  expression.    When  asi 

the  eld  man   heard    me    speak  a 

of  Edinburgh  with  the  burgo-  an 

master,  he  said,  "I've  been  in  mi 

Scotland  too."  thi 

"  When  were  you  there  ?  "  dif 

"  I  think  I  was  there  before  ha 

you,  sir,"  mt 

"  When  was  that  ? "  ice 

"Tlie     first     time     was     in  ad 
1842." 

"Then   I   oonfess   you   have  Ja 

the  advantage  of  me.      I  was  do 

not   in   Scotland   in   the    year  ho 

1812.     What  were  you   doing  fie 

in  Scotland?"  at 

"Year    after    year    I    went  W 
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I  aaked  the  oauae,  "Oh,"  eaid         " 

Jacob,   "that    happened    in   a  feeli: 

railway    aooident   in    Amenoa  I  an 

when   the  train  went   on  fire.  I  mi 
We  saved  our  booka  with  dif-        "' 

fioulty."      Despite     his     forty  you 

yeara'    travels     and     expoaure  men 

in  every  olime,  he  was  never  ill  it  w: 
a  day ;  and   he  was   as  lithe,        A 

aotive,  and  happy  at  tifty-four  ing 

aa    he    was    in    his    twenties,  an  o 

While   we   went    on   page  by  appi 

page,   he   hopped    about   from  my 

one  book  to  another,  aooording  man 

as  the  melody  was  allotted  now  at  t 

to  this  and  now  to  that  instru-  latei 

ment,  until  I  had  identified  my  hosp 

tune  and  jotted  down  its  name,  a    r 

I  waa  surprised  to  see  how  rare  oour 

some   of    the    musio  was.     It  tbet 

would  be  hard  to  aay  how  tbeae  was 

roving  muaioians  came  by  their  The 

aelectiona     from    "  Gemma    di  witl 

Vergy  "       and      Meroadante'a  wini 

"  Erode,"     the     cavatiaa     by  I  sui 

Gagliardi,  or  raritiea  like  the  ture 

Cumanian  March  and  Lanner'a  phot 

waltz     "  Die     Kosenden."      A  in  h: 

band  from  thia  quarter    aotu-  ban< 

ally    plays     a    selection    from  and 

"  Demophon,"    the   first  opera  whi( 

published      by    Cherubiui     in  far  : 
Paris,  a  work  which   has   ap-        A 

peared   in   the  Peters'  edition,  inqu 

but    ia    now   never  performed  the 

either    in     whole    or    in    part,  of    I 

Possibly  such  choice  pieoea  were  the 

first    copied    from    the    music-  soho 

books    of     military    bands    by  to  n 

Musikanten     serving     in     the  who 

army,    and    then    transmitted  me 

from    band     to    band.      I    waa  Gea 

disappointed  to  find  that  Jacob  trav 

had  sold  his  trombone,  and  that  and 

I  waa  not  to  have  the  pleasure  betv 

of  hearing  a  solo.     He  was  now  he  e 

too  busy  to  think  of  music.  1  mi 

"Have   you   never    a  desire  At 

to  play?"  awa; 
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musioal  ohambers  ot  )iis  mem- 
ory many  simple  dance  tunes 
peculiar  to  German  bands  and 
oommoa  to  them  all.  These 
are  unpublished  compositions 
by  the  local  bandmasters,  or 
Meutter  aa  they  are  called,  and 
they  are  passed  on  from  one 
band  to  the  other.  One 
Meiater  of  my  acquaintance 
has  already  reached  opus  300. 
Apart  from  these  anecdota, 
which  cannot  be  cited  here,  a 
piece  which  was  invariably 
included  in  the  r^ertoire  of 
tlie  smaller  bands  was  Gungl's 
"  Krlegers  Maraoh  " ;  two  other 
pieces  commonly  played  were 
an  " Absoliieds-Poloimise"  by 
Flotow  and  the  familiar  "  Mor- 
genstern "  Waltz  of  the  elder 
Labitzky,  which  is  now  a 
schoolroom  olaesia 

The  patient  reader  will 
naturally  inquire  how  old  this 
musical  industry  is,  and  what 
lod  the  crofters  of  the  Hardt 
in  particular  to  pursue  it. 
Though  it  is  not  recorded  in 
tbe  '  Germania '  of  Tacitus 
among  the  ancient  institutions 
of  the  Fatlierland,  its  origin 
goes  back  at  least  beyond  the 
memory  of  living  men,  perhaps 
to  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
The  veteran  Kilian,  born  not 
later  than  1815,  assured  me 
that  ]>eripatetio  bands  existed 
long  before  his  day.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
Prince  of  Leiningen,  who  was 
tlie  first  husband  of  the  mother 
of  Queen  Victoria,  cleared  a 
forest  on  bis  domain,  and 
planting  there  a  community  of 
gipsies,  beggars,  and  vagrants, 
named  their  village  after  him- 
self, Karlsberg.  The  MataXn- 
berger,    as     they    are    locally 


called,  are  known  far  and 
wide  as  pedlars  and  wandering 
musicians,  and  formerly  bore 
a  questionable  reputation.  But 
larger  political  and  eoonomio 
causes  must  have  been  at  -vrfok 
to  convert  a  whole  region  of 
crofters  into  a  oonservatorinin 
of  street  musio.      Rbenish  Ba< 
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to  adorn  their  walls — pictures  it 

of  the  cities  where   they  have  m 

played,   pieces   of  coral,   hum-  is 

ming   birds   with   their    nests,  Ai 

or  straDgB  plants  and  animals,  w 

For  the  first  few  weeks   they  tl 

help   to  oomplete  the  harvest,  le 

lay   in   fuel,   and   make    other  T 

preparations    for    the   winter ;  st 

and   in   the  long  dark   nights  in 

they  orowd  the  inns,  and  over  is 

a  Schoppen  or  a  Seidel  exohange  o^ 

their   curious   experiences    aua  fi 

aller    Herren    Ldndem.      One  T 

bandsman    extols    the  beauties  w 

of    Stockholm,    where    he   has  " 

been   playing   all   the  summer  " 

at     the     Stromparterm.      An  pi 

Essweiler    Meister    tells     how  st 

every  year  he  goes  by  Liibeok  ai 

to   Riga   and   "  oonoertisea "  in  0 

Russia.    He  buys  for  the  season  tl 

a  pair  of  horses  and  a  covered  n 

waggon,   in   which    he  houses  k 

his  band — herein   reviving  the  a: 

practice  of  the  ancient  Scythian  p 

inhabitants     of     the     country  e: 

whom  the  Greeks  described  as  5i 

I'llxa^oQioi  or  waggon-dwellers,  tl 

Or   some   one   may  relate  the  ai 

misadventure  of  a  band  which  m 

landed  at  Havana  and  was  for-  ai 

bidden  to  play  in  the  streets :  p 

their  money  was  soon  exhausted,  ei 

and  it  was  only  the  generosity  fr 

of  the  German  residents  that  en-  ra 

abled  them  tocross  toKey  West  bi 

and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  Is 

With  the  advent   of  spring  E 

the  musical  valleys  are  all  astir,  p! 

and  the  }feisiter  set  to  work  to  B 

organise  and  train  their  foroes  n 

for     the     summer     campaign.  A 

Age,    death,    military   service,  s] 

incompetence,  or  other  causes,  n 

create  vacancies  in   the  bands  it 

which  have  to  he  supplied :  it  L 

the    necessary    instrument    is  p! 

not  to  be  had  in  one  village,  tl 
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"Two  months." 

"Where  were  you  in  sum- 
mer ? " 

"We  went  ae  far  north  ae 
Invergordon." 

"  Did  you  go  by  train  ?  " 

"No,  we  can't  afford  that; 
we  walked  all  the  way," 

"How  do  you  know  the 
roads,  and  the  best  places  to 
visit  ?  " 

"  We've  been  many  times  in 
Scotland,  and  are  quite  at  home 
here." 

"But  how  did  you  manage 
the  first  time?" 

"  My  father,  who  was  for 
many  years  in  Glasgow,  and 
used  to  play  with  his  band  on 
the  Oban  steamer,  knows  Soot- 
land  well  and  all  the  places 
worth  going  to,  and  he  gave 
me  full  instructions  before  we 
left  homa" 

"What  if  you  went  off  the 
road  in  the  Highlands,  and 
wandered  among  the  moors 
where  there  is  nobody  to  play 
to?" 

"Oh,  we  carry  a  map,  and 
we  always  get  directions  from 
the  people  we  lodge  with  before 
starting  in  the  morning."  Here 
the  bandsman,  taking  out  his 
map,  showed  me  the  route  he 
had  followed. 

"But  how  do  you  find 
lodgings  ?  " 

"We  know  enough  English 
to  ask ;  and  if  there's  no 
lodging-house  in  the  town,  we 
sleep  outside." 

"  How  much  do  you  pay  for 
a  night's  lodging?  " 

"  Fourpenoe  or  sixpence  a- 
head." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 


"  Our  hoi 
in  the  Rheii 

"  By  whic 
to  England 

"We  trs 
Rotterdam, 
Harwich." 

"How  lo 
to  reach  Ei 

"Three 
zagged  thrc 
ing  all  the ' 

"  How  do 
when  you 
much  ?  " 

"We  tak 
in  our  lodgi 
at  midday  ■ 
and  cheese: 
meat  in  th 
have  at  le: 
a-day." 

"  Are  you 
cheated  by 
the  money  ? 

"No:  we 
home,  and  c 
our  people  a 
but  I  have 
which  the  i 
other,  and 
collecting  t 

Suoh  is  1 
man  bandsi 
but  perohi 
yours  or  m 
of  them  wl 
and  don't  f 
the  "gudev 
if  you  sho 
Pfalz,  don' 
old  eat -fas  hi 
simplest  am 
earth.  Esh 
"  Frohlioh  I 
Qboik 
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Diok  was  hurriedly  aummoned  Diok  Frowned.     "  We  haven't 

home,  and  there  he  found  Miss  used  that  word,"  he  replied. 

AgnoB  Grey  grown  (so  he  as-  "  But  you  intend  to  be  ? " 

sured  me)  into  one  of  the  most  *     He  was  silent  for  a  little,  and 

oharming  girls  imaginable.     He  then  with  some  bitterness  said, 

had  known  her  and  been  fond  "  My  earnings  for  the  last  three 

of  her  in  a  patronisiug  way  for  years  average  £37,  lis.  4d.     I 

some  years.     Now  he  saw  her  have  had  two   briefs  preoisely 

with  tears  in  her  voice,  anxious  this    term,   and    I    am    thirty 

about    his   father,   devoted    to  years    old.      It   would    be   an 

his  mother,   and  all  the  time  excellent  thing  to  get  engaged." 

feeling   herself    a   forlorn   and  "But  your 

supertluouB  dependent.     What  surely  help  yoi 

would    any    ohivalrous   young  "He    will    i 

man  with  an  unattached  heart  first." 

have   done    under     these    oir-  "Then  be  t 

oumstanoes  1    What    would    I  of  Miss  Grey  ? ' 

have  done  myself?     Fallen  in  "Hewillnol 

love,   of   oourse,   or   something  "  Have  you  f 

like  it.  "No." 

Well,  Diok  did  not  do  things  Again  Diok 

by  halves.     He  fell  oompletely  minute,  and  tl 

in  love ;  ciroumstanoes  hurried  "  Look    here, 

matters   to   an  issue ;    and  he  man,  this  is  ho 

discovered   himself  beloved    in  my  father ;  he' 

turn.      Little    was    said    and  but  if  I've  got 

little     was    done,     but     quite  I  inherit  them 

enough  to  enable  a  disoeming  he  likes  he  lik< 

eye  to  see  at  the  first  glanoe  doesn't    like    1 

that  something  had  happened  He     doesn't     1 

to  Dick.  doesn't    like 

And  liere   he   sat   with   his  didn't  like  'em, 

blue  eyes  looking  far  through  younger    sons 

the    walls    of    my    room,    and  girls.     On  the 

)u3  mouth   oompressed,  giving  does    like   the 

his  confidence    not    to    one  of  people,'   as    he 

his    oldest   and    most   discreet  the  right  sort 

friends,  but  to  one  who  oould  he   does  like 

share  a  sentiment.     A  strange  think,   to   see 

state  of  things  for  Dick  Shaft-  he  doesn't  Itbi 

head  I  a  hundred  a  ; 

"It    is   an   honourable    pas-  and  ezpeotatic 

sion  ?  "  I  asked.  of  fifty-two  wl 

"What  the  devill "  began  a    day's    illne 

Dick.  You  see?" 

"Pardon,"  I  interposed.     "I  "What will] 

believe  you.     But  the  world  ia  "What  oan 

complex   and   I   merely   asked,  plied,  and  addc 

You  are  then  engaged?"  folly." 

VOX.  CLXXIL — Na  HXLir.  2  E 
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and  me  and  Bobby  and  Tyler  ;■ 
box  at  tbe  Empire ;  supper  at 
the  European ;  danced  till  aix 
in  the  morning  at  Co  vent 
Oarden;  breakfast  at  Muggins'; 
and  tbe  devil  of  a  day  after 
that.  I'd  have  sent  you  a 
wire,  but  I  thought  you'd  left 
town.  No  one  has  seen  you. 
Been  getting  up  another  oon- 
apiraoy,  what?  Chap  at  the 
Frenoh  Embassy  told  me  the 
other  day  their  Government 
expected  your  people  to  have 
a  kick  -  up  soon.  By  Jove, 
though,  he  told  me  not  to  tell 
any  one  I  But  you  won't  say 
anything  about  it,  I  daresay." 

"I  can  assure  you  it  is 
news  to  me,"  I  replied ;  "  but 
in  any  case  I  certainly  should 
not  discuss  the  matter  indis- 
creetly." 

"And  now  the  question  is," 
said  Teddy,  "Where  shall  we 
dine,  and  what  shall  we  do 
afterwards  ?  " 

We  dined  amid  tbe  glitter 
of  lights  and  mirrors  and  fair 
faces  and  bright  colours ;  a 
band  thundering  a  waltz  ac- 
companiment to  the  soup,  a 
mazurka  to  the  fish,  a  babel 
of  noises  all  round  us — laugh- 
ing voices,  clattering  silver, 
popping  corks,  stirring  music ; 
and  ourselves  getting  rapidly 
into  tnne  with  all  of  this. 

"By  the  way,"  I  said  in  a 
nonolialant  tone,  "have  you 
seen  Miss  Trevor  -  Hudson 
again  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Teddy,  carelessly, 
and  yet  with  a  slightly  un- 
comfortable air. 

"  Did  you  become  friends 
again?  Pardon  me  if  I  am 
indiscreet." 

"  Hang   it,   D'Harioot  I "    he 


exclaimed,  "I'm  off  women — 
for  good  this  time." 

"Then  she  was — what  shall 
I  say?" 

"She  kept   me  hanging  on 
for  a  week,"  confessed  Twidy, 

"and   then   eudf"""'" *-^ 

old  Horley." 

"  Horley — the 
Why,  he  might  1 

"So  Miss  H< 
believe,"  grinned 
family  are  sick 
it." 

"And  hera?" 

"  Oh,  Sir  Her 
thousand  a-year 
pleased." 

I  smiled  oynio 

"I  say,  have 
your  own  penshi 
it,  for  the  lady  ? 

"  My  dear  fi 
lightly,  "these 
trouble  me  long 
toast,  Teddy :  H 
best  friend — a  si 

"  And   blow 
added  Teddy,  so 
vantly,    but    w: 
thusiasm. 

"A  short  life 
one  I"  I  exalain 

"Kiss  'em  all 
taps  I "  oried  Tec 
another  bottle ;  i 
a  little  quicker,  '^ 
ting  that  gen 
were  you?  Wf 
again — d'ye  hea 

At  this  mom 
ory  reaohed  us 
side  of  the  rooi 
like  an  element! 
pronounce  two 
Teddy  1  Hey,  ' 
to  be  oomposi 
voices.  We  loo 
saw  four  or  fii 
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my  respectable  aud  promising  matoh   was  being  replayed  in 

friend,  Lumme,  to  the  goal-post  the  promenade  and  on  the  stair- 

of  Oxford,  to  love,  to  wine,  to  oases   of    the  Umpire.     Three 

the  Prince  of  Wales  !  "  gigantio  figures  in  livery — the 

Never  was  a  speech  delivered  "bowlers    out"    as    they    are 

with  more  fervour  or  received  termed — were  dragging  a  small 

with  greater  applause.     After  and  tattered  man  by  the  head 

that  I  do  nob  think  they  would  and  shoulders  while  hts  friends 

have  parted  with  me  to  save  olung  desperately  to  his  lower 

themselves  from  prison.     And  limbs.       Round    this     tableau 

indeed  it  very  nearly  oame  to  seethed 

that  alternative  more  than  onoe  "  Oxfort 

in  the  course  of  the  evening.  similar 

We  hailed  two  hansoms,  and  their  ow 

drove,  three  in  each,  and  all  of  and  moT 

us  addressing  appropriate  senti-  oaloulab 

ments  to    the   passers-by,  to  a  in  a  st< 

music-hall  which,  as  1  am  now  luckless 

making    my    dibut    as    a    dis-  ooatume 

tinguifihed  sportsman,   I   shall  ing    to 

call  the  "Umpire."     I  shall  not  audible; 

give  ita  real  name,  as  my  share  the    au( 

in  the  occurrences  that  ensued  thinkinf 

is  probably  still  remembered  by  guessing 
the  management.    It  was,  how-        "Orfc 

ever,  not  unlike  the  title  I  have  shouted 
given  it.  "  Vivi 

My    head,    I     confess,     was  football 

buzzing  in  the  most  unwonted  onslaugl 

fashion,  but  I  remember  quite  upon  on 
distinctly  that  as  we  alighted        "Goo< 

from  our  cabs  there  was  quite  my  adn; 

a    crowd    about    the  doors,   all  my  spir 

apparently    making    as    muoh  moment 

noise  as  they  could,  and  that,  my   nev 

as  we  pushed  our  way  through,  could,   I 

my  eyes  were  fascinated  by  a  heard  f< 
bill  bearing  the  legend,  "NEP-        The  l 

TUNE — the  Amphibious  Mar-  bowlers 

vel  I    First  appearance  to-night  I  rescue. 

All  records  broken ! "     And  I  efficient 

wondered  in  the  seriously  simple  feet,  fou 

way   one    does  ■wonder    under  object  o 

such  conditions,   what   in    the  it  not  be 

world    the    meaning    of     this  of  my  o 

cryptogram  might  be.  what  m; 

We    got    inside,  —  and,    my  but  thei 

faith,  the  scene  that   met   our  increase 

eyes !     Apparently  the  football  who  asn 
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my  performanoe  might  be  re-         "  Did  you  mean  to  V  be  re- 

oeiv^    merely  as   a   diverting  plied,  evidently  perturbed  lest 

novelty.  their   arrangements   had  bean 

"Tlie  stage  is  set  for  you,"  insuffioient. 
said      my     unknown      friend.         "  Not  to-night,"  I  said,  with 

"How  long  will   it    take   you  a    sigh    of    relief.      "But    to- 

to  ohauge  1 "  morrow    night, — ah    yes,    you 

"  Change  ?"  I  replied.    "This  will  see  roe  then!" 
is  the  costume  in  which  I  always        He  regarded  me  with  undi»- 

perform."  guised  admiration. 

He  looked  surprised,  but  also         " ""  "  ■    -  ••    • 

relieved  that  there  would  be  no  aak 
further  delay ;  and  presently  I  " 
found    myself    upon     a    huge        ^ 

stage,  the  our  tain  down  in  the 
front,  and   no   one    there   but        " 

myself     and     my     oondnotor.  my 

What  was  I  expected    to  do?  "Y 

I  was  sufficiently  expert  at  mic 
gymnastics  to  make  some  sort        I 

of  show  upon  the  trapeze  with-  at  1 

out    more    than   a    reasonable  tun 

ohance  of  breaking  my  neok.  divi 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  any        " 

suoh  apparatus.     Was  I  then  a  and 

strong   man  ?     I    had   always  tho 

hod    a    grave    suspioion    that  uta 

those  huge  cannon  -  balls  and  staj 
dumb-bells  were  really  hollow,  " 

and  in  any  oase  I  oould  at  least  sho 

roll    them    about.       But    there  to  t 

were  neither  oannon-balls  nor  woi 

dumb  -  bells.       No,   there   waa  repi 

nothing  but  a  high  and  narrow  for 

box  of  glass.  ten 

"  It  is  all  right,  you  will  find,"  sty] 
said  my  conductor,  coming  up         I 

to  this.  wac 

I  also  approaohed  it  and  gave  as, 

a  gaap.  the 

The  box  was  filled  with  water  arti 

— water  about  six  feet  deep !  the; 

"  I  shouldn't  core  to  dive  into  gini 

it  myself ! "  he  said  jooularly ;  and 

"  but  I  suppose  it  is  all  a  matter  rep' 

of  practice."  rep: 

•'  Do   I   dive   in  —  from   the  Ox) 

roof  ?  "  I  asked,  a  little  weakly  my 

I  fear.  the 
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left  home,  and  we  don't  know 
where  he  is." 

"What  has  happened?"  lex- 
olaimed. 

"He  has  told  you  of  Agnes 

Grey,  I  think  ?  "  she  answered. 

'He  has  given  me  Ms  oon- 
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"  She  didn't  give  her  name, 
sir." 

"Show  her  in,"  I  replied, 
closing  my  journal,  but  repeat* 
ing  its  last  words  to  myself. 

Again  the  door  opened.  I 
rose  from  my  seat. 

"  Are  you  Mr  D'Harioot  ? " 

She  was  rather  email :  she 
was  young,  not  more  than  two- 
and-twenty.  She  had  a  very 
fresh  complexion  and  a  pretty, 
round  little  face,  saved  from  any 
dolliness  by  the  steadiness  of 
her  blue  eyes,  the  firmneaa  of 
her  mouth,  and  the  expression 
of  quiet  self  -  possession.  She 
reminded  me  of  some  one, 
though  for  the  moment  I 
oould  not  think  who. 

"I  am  Mr  D'Harioot,"  I  re- 
plied.    "And  you?" 

"I  am  Miss  Shafthead." 

"  Dick's  sister  I "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  pleas- 
ant glimpse  of  smile  that 
accent uated  the  resemblance. 
"  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ?  " 

"Unfortunately  no." 

She  gave  me  a  quick  clear 
glance  as  if  to  test  my  truth, 
and  then,  as  though  she  were 
satisfied,  went  on  in  the  same 
quiet  and  candid  voice, — 

"  I  tried  to  find  my  cousin, 
Teddy  Lumme,  but  as  he  was 
out  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
oalling  on  you,  because  I  know 
you  are  one  of  Diok's  friends — 
and  because  "  —  she  hesitated, 
though  without  any  embarrass- 
ment, and  gave  me  the  same 
kind  of  glance  again :  just 
such  a  look  as  Dick  would  have 
given,  translated  into  a  woman's 
eye. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?" 
I  asked  quickly. 

"Yes,"  she  said.      "He  has 


"  Diok  came  home  a  few  days 
ago  and  beoame  engaged  to  her. 
My  father  was  angry  about  it, 
and  now  they  have  gone  away." 

She  told  me  this  in  the  same 
quiet  straight 
looking  straigh 
manner  more 
than  any  sugj 
proaoh. 

It  was  I  w 
him,  exhorted  h: 
less  deedl  An< 
knew  what  m 
been.  I  oould  h 
before  her  eyes  i 
that  step  woul( 
matters. 

"Then  they  ] 
together  I "  I  ot 

"  They  have  ^ 
repeated  quietly 
pose  together, 
father  was  ver; 
both." 

"  And  doubt 
learned  what  ri 
I  gave  him  ?  " 

"Tes,"  she  i 
told  me." 

"  And  now  y< 

"  I  should  be 
you  would  hel 
them,"  she  anev 
ing  her  steady 
distracted  ooun 

"  I  ask  your 
"It  is  help  yoi 
regrets — thougl 
feel  them.  Ha 
his  chambers?' 
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and  I  was  sure  I  oould  hear  oome  ? "  be  asked  with  ominous 
a   movement   inside.      Then    I    coolness. 

knocked  loudly,  —  no  answer.  "As  friends,"  I  replied. 
I  knocked  again,  but  still  no  "Friends  who  have  oome  to 
answer.  plaoe  ourselves  at  your  serrioe. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  and  Haven't  we,  Miss  Shafthead  f " 
make  no  sound,"  I  whispered  "  Yea,"  said  she,  "  we  are 
to  my  companion.  "  Like  the  friends.  Don't  you  believe  me, 
badger,  he  must  be  drawn."        Diok?" 

I  fumbled  at  the  letter-slit  "  Who  sent  you  ?"  he  asked, 
in  the  door  as  though  I  was  "I  came  myself." 
the  postman  endeavouring  to 
introduce  a  packet,  and  dropped 
my  pocket-book  on  the  floor 
outside.  This  I  knew  to  be 
the  habit  of  these  offloials 
when  a  newspaper  proved  too 
bulky.  Then,  quietly  picking 
up  the  pocket-book,  I  descended 
the  stairs  with  as  much  noise 
as  possible  till  I  thought  I  was 
out  of  bearing,  when  I  turned 
and  ran  lightly  up  again.  Just 
as  I  was  quietly  approaching 
the  top  of  the  flight,  I  saw 
the  door  open  and  the  aston- 
ished Diok  confront  his  sister. 
I  stopped. 

"  Daisy  1 "  he  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  be  made 
up  of  several  emotions. 

"  Dick  1 "  she  replied,  her  self- 
ooiitrol  just  failing  to  keep  her 
voice  quite  steady. 

"  Was  it  you  who  knocked  t " 
lie  asked  more  suspioiously  than 
kindly. 

"  No,  Dick ;  it  was  I  who 
took  that  liberty,"  I  answered, 
continuing  my  ascent. 

He  turned  with  a  start,  for 
he  had  not  seen  me. 

"  Yon  ? "  he  said  sharply. 
"  It  was  a  dodge,  then,  to " 

"To  induce  you  to  break 
from  cover.  Yes,  my  friend, 
to  suoli  extremities   have  you 

"  In  what  capacity  have  you    hair,    that   gave    one    an    in- 
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"Then  you  will  try?"  said 
Agnes. 

Daisy  came  to  her  side,  took 
her  hand,  and  kissed  her  at 
last. 

"Oh  yes,  I'll  do  my  very 
best  I "  she  exclaimed. 

There  followed  one  of  those 
little  displays  of  womanly  affec- 
tion that  are  so  charming  yet 
so  tantalising  when  one  stands 
outside  the  embraces  and  thinks 
of  the  improvement  that  might 
be  effected  by  a  transposition 
of  either  of  the  actors. 

"  What  will  you  say  ?  "  asked 
Dick  in  a  minute. 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  replied 
Daisy  candidly.  "I  suppose 
I  had  better  say  that " 

She  paused  as  if  considering. 

"  Say  that  this  is  one  of  the 
matches  made  in  heaven ! "  I 
cried.  "Say  that  not  even  a 
father  has  the  right  to  stand 
between  two  people  who  love 
each  other  as  these  do!" 

"  By  Gad  I  Daisy,"  said  Dick, 
"you  ought  to  take  the  mon- 
sieur with  you.  I  don't  believe 
there'd  be  any  resisting  him." 


"  Let  me  come  I "  I  exclaimed. 
"I  claim  the  privilege  My 
rash  counsels  helped  to  cause 
this  situation ;  permit  me  to 
try  and  make  the  atonement  I " 

Daisy  looked  at  me,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  rather  doubtfully. 

"He  has  a  wonderful  way 
with  him,"  urged  Dick.  "We 
can't  do  that  kind  of  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  feelings  business 
in  England,  but  it  fetches  us  if 
it's  properly  managed.  Tou 
see  I  don't  want  to  fall  out 
with  the  governor.  I  know, 
Daisy,  what  a  good  sort  he  has 
been — ^but  I  am  not  going  to 
give  up  Agnes." 

"  If  you  think  Mr  D'Harioot 
would  really  do  any  good,"  said 
Daisy. 

"He  can  but  try,"  I  broke 
in. 

"  Please  let  him,"  said  Agnes 
softly. 

Ah,  I  had  not  shown  her  my 
devotion  in  vain  I 

"All  right,"  said  Daisy. 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that 
we  were  to  start  upon  our  em- 
bassy  next  morning. 


IV. 


"  High  Toryism,  High  Churchism,  High  Fanning,  and  old  port  for  ever." — CoRLieiT. 


That  evening  when  I  came 
to  meditate  in  solitude  upon 
the  appeal  I  purposed  to  make, 
my  confidence  began  to  evapor- 
ate in  the  most  uncomfortable 
manner.  Was  I  quite  certain 
that  I  should  be  pleading  a 
righteous  cause?  Ah,  yes;  I 
had  gone  too  far  now  to 
question  my  cause:  but  how 
would  my  eloquence  be  re- 
ceived?     Would    it   "fetch   if 


properly  managed"?  I  tried 
to  picture  the  baronet,  and  the 
more  fancy  laid  on  the  colours, 
the  more  damping  the  prospect 
becama 

"Ah,  well.  Providence  must 
guide  me,"  I  said  to  myself  at 
last.  And  in  a  way  that  I  am 
sufficiently  old-fashioned — su- 
perstitious— call  it  what  you 
will — to  think  more  than  mere 
coincidence,      Providence      re- 
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"  Then  Diok  will  suooeed  to  neatly.      But    yon    know    the 

the  baronetcy  one  day  ?  "  trick." 

"Or  his  BOD."  "I  should  rather  depend  on 

"  Ah,"  I  refleoted,  "  I  see  now  your  slater's  eloquenoe,"  I  sng- 

why  Sir  Philip  is  bo  stem.     He  gested. 

would  not  have  a  girl  he  dia-        "  Oh,   she's    like   me ;    oan't 

likes    the    mother    of    future  stand   on   her   hind  •legs    and 

baronets,  and  be  will  not  allow  oatoh     oake,"    laughed     Diok. 

the  younger  son  to  follow,  as  be  "  We  are  plain  English." 
thinks,  in  the  elder's  steps  t "  "  Not  so  very  plain,"  I  said 

At  first  sight    this    seemed  to    myself,     gl&noing     at    my 

only  to  increase  my  difiBoulties,  travelling     companion's    fresh 

but  as  I  thought  more  over  it,  little  face  nestlmg 

my  spirits  began  to  rise.     Yes,  of  fur. 
I  might  make  out  a  good  case        She    was    very 

for   Diok  out    of    this    buried  morning,  and  I  oo 

story.  that  the  experimei 

"  Well,  good  night,  moesoo,"  down  an  advooate 

said  the  old  boy  rising.     "  Good  with  considerably  le 

luok  to  you."  than  it  had  Dick. 

"And  many  thanks  to  you,         "Confess    the 

Qeneral."  Shafthead,"  I  aaic 

The  next  morning  broke  very  last.     "  You  fear  '. 

cold  and  grey.     We  were  well  make  bad  into  wo: 
advanced  in  December,  and  the         "  I  don't  know  w 

frost  was  making  us  his  first  do,"  she  replied,  v 

visit  for  the  winter:  indeed  it  that  was  rather  n< 

was  oold  enough  to  give  Miss  encouraging. 
Daisy  the  opportunity  of  look-        "  Commanc 

ing  charming    in    a  fur  ooat  say  what  yon 

when  I  met  her  at  the  station,  tongue  if  you 
Dick  oame  to  Bee  ub  off,  and  I        "Oh  no,"  si 

must   admit   that  I  felt  more  better    say 

responsibility     than     I     quite  that  you  h&\ 

liked  in  Beeing  the  cheerful  con-  only  don't  be 

fidenoe  he  reposed  in  me.  please." 

" It  is  but  a  chanoe  that  I         "I  shall  ta 

can  do  anything,"  I  reminded  my  opportun: 

him.     "I  may  fail."  observe  ooldli 

"No  fear,"  he  replied.      "I  an  affeotional 

expect  a  pardon  by  return  of  his  faults." 
post.       By   the   'way,   we    got        Daisy  laughed, 
the    manor    of    Helmsoote    in        "  I   think  I  hear  you,"  she 

Edward    the    Third's    time  —  replied. 

Edward  the  Third,  remember,  Well,  at  least  my  jest  served 
and  the  baronetcy  after  Blen-  to  make  her  a  little  more  at  her 
heim.  The  governor  doesn't  ease,  and  we  now  fell  to  plan- 
object  to  be  reminded  of  that  ning  our  arrival  She  had  left 
kind    of    thing    if    you   do  it  a  note  before   she  started  for 
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leave  you  in  the  garden,"  she  I  thought  I  should  like  to  Bee 

said,  "while  I  go  in  and  find  more,    and   spying   a    gard^i- 

mother."  roller  propped  against  the  wall 

"  Yes ;    I    think   it    will    be  and  a  niohe  in  the  stones  above 

wise,"  I  answered.  it,  I  gave  a  wary  look  round, 

She  took  out  a  key  and  and  in  a  moment  more  had 
opened  the  door  in  the  wall,  seramUed  up  tUl  my  feet  were 
and  I  Found  myself  in  an  old  in  the  niohe  and  my  head  look- 
flower-garden  screened  by  a  ing  over  the  top. 
high  hedge  of  evergreens  at  Below  me  I  saw  a  grass 
the  farther  end.  terraoe  and  a  broad  walk,  and 

"  Give  me  my  coat  and  bag,"  beyon 

she  said.      "Many  thanks  for  Helmc 

oarrying  them.     Now  just  wait  showe 

here.     I  shall  be  as  quick  as  affecti 

I  can."  oooasi 

I  lit  a  cigar  and  began  to  allude 

paoe  the  gravel  path,  keeping  an    ol 

myself    concealed    behind    the  Tudot 

bushes  as  far  as  I  oould.     De-  parts 

oidedly  this   had  a  flavour  of  anoiei 

adventure,   and    the   longer   I  been 

paced  the  more  did  a  certain  the   B 

restlessness    of    nerves    grow  settlet 

upon     me.      I    took    out    my  the  r< 

watoh.      She  had  been  gone  of   bli 

ten  minutes.      Well,  after  all,  the    s 

I  could  scarcely  expect  her  to  windo 

return  so  soon  as  that.     I  paced  roof, 

and  smoked  again,  and  again  portio 

took  out  my  watoh.     Twenty  green 

minutes   now,  and  no  sign  of  and   1 

my  fellow  -  ambassador.     1  be-  by  we 

gan    to    grow    impatient,    and  had 

also    to  feel  less  the  neoeraity  that 

for  caution.     No  one  had  dis-  most 

covered  me  so  far,  and  no  one  tate  i 

was   likely   to;   why  should  I  "I 

not  explore  this  garden  a  little  have 

further?     I  ventured  down  to  giysel 

the    farther   end,   till   I   stooJj  Tee; 

behind     the     hedge.      It    waff  too,  t 

charmingly    quiet    and    restful  ahoulc 

and    sunny,    with    high     trees  has  bf 

looking    over     the    walls    and  "Vi 

rooks     flapping     and     cawing  hind  i 

about  their  tops,  and  a  glimpse  there' 

of    the    house    beyond.      This  I   t 

glimpse  was  SO  pleasing  that  grip  ^ 
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you  let  me  tell  you  the  sou's, 
while  I  am  waiting  ?  " 

"Had  you  not  better  keep 
this  for  Sir  Philip?— that  is,  if 
he  consents  to  hear  you." 

"No,"  I  said  eagerly.  "I 
have  no  secrets  to  tell,  and  it 
I  oan  persuade  you  that  Diok 
has  some  excuse  for  hia  eon- 
duot,  perhaps  you,  too,  might 
say  a  word  to  Sir  Philip  in 
his  favour," 
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"It    is    unlikely,"  said 
baronet.     "But  go  on." 

At  that  moment  I  spied  Daisy 
entering  the  garden,  though  for- 
tunately her  father's  back  was 
towards  her.  Swiftly  I  made 
a  signal  for  her  to  go  away, 
and  after  an  instant's  aston- 
ished pause  she  turned  and 
slipped  quietly  out  again.  I 
had  been  given  a  bett^  ohanoe 
than  I  h 


"  Sir,"  I  began,  "  I  must  tell         "  Preji 
you,    in    the    first    place,    that  "  Or  a 

there  ie  this  to  be  said  for  Diok  son's  ooi 

Shafthead — and  it  is  an  argu-  a  good 

ment  he  is  too  generous  to  use  as  a  fol 

himself:  he  took  counsel  of  a  son,  he 

friend    who,    perhaps     rashly,  any  blei 

urged  him  to  follow  the  diotates  gree  stai 

of  his  heart."  himself. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  the  baronet,  highly  f 

"Yes,  I  can   answer  for  it,  with  hia 

because  I  was  that  friend  ;  and  ficient    ' 

that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  more,  ai 

I  was  BO  eager  to  plead  for  him  would    ^ 

with  Sir  Philip."  muoh  as 

"It  sounds   a  damned   poor  being  a 

one,"    said    he.      "May   I   ask  Philip  w 

why  you  advised  a  son  to  rebel  every  oo: 
against  his  father?"  But    i 

"  If  I  had  thought  his  father  feelings 

would  regard  his  marrying  the  oontaine 
girl  he  loved  as  an  act  of  re-         "ByG 

hellion   I  might — though  I  do  "do    yo 
not  say  I  would — have  advised 
him    otherwise.      But  ho    had 
told  me  that  Sir  Philip  was  a 

man  of  groat  sense  and  under-  mon,  uo: 

standing,    therefore    I    argued  like  it,  b 

that  he  would  not  take  a  nar-  edly  the 

row  or  prejudiced "  have  use 
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"And  does  thia  seem  to  you  not  eay.     For  myeelf  I  merely 

an    argument    for    permitting  proteased   my  entire  readiness 

another  son  to  commit  an  aot  for  lunch  and  my  appreciation 

of  folly  ? "  of     Helmsoote,     but    surrepti' 

"It  does  seem  an  argument  tioualy  oatching  Daisy's  eye,  I 

for  not  breaking  the  last  link  gave  her   a    glance   that  was 

with  the  generation  to  come."  intended    to    indicate     a    fair 

The    baronet    turned    round  possibility  of  fine  weather, 
and  walked  a  few  paces  away        Evidently  she  read  it  as  such, 

from  me ;  then  he  turned  back  for  she  replied  by  a  smile  from 

and  said —  which    all    her    distrust    had 

"  Well,  sir,  if  it  is  any  satis-  vanished, 
faction  to  you,  I  may  tell  you        The  meal  passed  off  in  out- 

that    you    have    already    dis-  ward  calm 

charged  your  task.     I  am  Sir  ence  to  the 

Philip  Shafthead."  morning. 

"  What  I "     I    exclaimed    in  scarcely   sp< 

simulated   surprise.      "Then  I  was    too  af 

must  indeed  ask   your  pardon  discordant  v 

for  the  freedom  with  which   I  myself, 
have  spoken.     My  affeotion  for        "You  wil 

your  son  is  my  only  excuse."  joining    you 

"  He     is    fortunate    in     his  room     at    j 

friends,   sir,"   said   Sir   Philip,  baronet,  whi 

though    with    precisely    what  "Daisy,  you 

significanoe    I    could    not     be  perhaps?" 
sure.      "You    will    now    have        Nothing  i 

luncheon  with  us,  I  hope,"  me  better  i 

We  walked  in  silence  to  the  ment,  and  ft 

house,  my  host's  face  express-  cussed    our 

ing  nothing  of  what  he  thought  prospects  wi 

or  felt,  of    two    int 

In  a  long,  low  room,  whose  shared  an  a 
oak  panelling  and  beams  were        Then  Lad] 

black    with    age,    and     whose  and  said  wii 

windows   tinged    the  sunshine  us  both — > 
with  the  colours  of  old  ooats        "Sir  Phi] 

of  arms,  I  was  introduced  to  Dick." 
Lady  Shafthead.  She  was  "He  is  for 
like  her  daughter,  smaller  and  "He  is  tol 
slighter  than  the  muscular  raoe  "  Alone  ?  " 
of  Shaftheads,  grey-haired,  and  "  Yes,  aloi 
very  charming  and    simple   in         My  faoe  f 

her  manner.     Daisy  stood  be-  Lady  Shaftl 

side    her,    and     both     women  me. 
glanced  anxiously  from  one  to        "For    tht 

the  other  of  us.     What  those  events,  alom 
who  knew  him  could  read  in        "And   ms 

Sir  Philip's  countenance  I  can-  brief  I "  I  re 
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and  a  ticket  to  Paria,  I  should  drew  np  the  blind  and  locked 

have  aaid,  "  Wait,   please,   for  out  of  a  lattioed  oaaemeut  win- 

a   few  months  till  I   disoover  dow  into  a  garden  bathed  in 

to  which  nation  I  really  do  be-  moonlight,  and  my  heart  waa 

long.      Here   I    am    at    home,  filled    with    gratitude.       Last 

Perhaps  if  I   return  I  should  thing  before  I  went  to  sleep  I 

now  be  lonely."  remember  seeing  the  firelight 

The  very  look   of   my  room  playing  on  the  walla  and  ming- 

when  I  retired  to  bed  impressed  ling  with  a  long  ray  from  the 

me   further   with   this  feeling,  moon,  and  the  fantastic  designs 

The    fire   was    so    bright,    the  seemed  to  form  themselves  into 

curtains  so  warm,  every  little  letters    making  a  message  of 

ciroumstauoe    so    soothing.      I  wel< 


"  Ordn*nc«  ifaot  offwitlioaL"— 0 

To-day   we   wore    to  shoot  war 

pheasants.      The   baronet  had  ted. 

his  arm  out  of  the  sling  for  the  pre] 

first  time,  and  this  so  raised  his  gro< 

spirits  that  I  felt  sure  Dick's  ally 

six  months'  probation  was  al-  soie] 

ready  divided  by  two  at  least,  sevc 

Two  friends  were  coming  from  oub: 

a  neighbouring  house,  and  the  pati 

other  gun  was  to  be  my  seoond,  to  i 

Tonks,   who  was   expected   to  tree 

stay  for  the  night.     Presently  at  t 

he  appeared,  and    greeted    me  pasi 

with  a  friendly  grin.  (ant 

"  You  haven't  got  Lumme  to  the 

fire  at  to-day,"  he  remarked.  thai 

I  drew  him  aside.  the; 

"Tonks,"  I   said,   "that   in-  a  o« 

cident  is   forgotten  —  also   the  and 

cause  of  it.     You  understand  ?  "  ful 

He    had    the    unoomfortable  ban 

perspicacity  to  glance  over  at  intt 

Daisy  as  he  replied —  era, 

"Right-O  ;  I  won't  spoil  any  an 

one's  sport."  aim 

This  game  of  pheasant-shoot-  moi 

ing  is  played  in  England  with  so  c 

that    gravity   and    seriousness  has 

that  the  Briton  displays  in  all  thii 

his  sports.    No  preparations  are  ma; 
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THE    ELEVATION     OF    THQMA8    ATKINB. 

EVZBY  advance  in  military  when 

t&otioB   has  been   dictated    by  from 

the  improvement  in  the  weapon  waa 

available — from  the  croes-bow  trosp 

and   arquebus  to   the   Mauser.  Fran 

It  was  the  events  of  the  Austro-  arm; 

Prussian  war  in  1866  that  first  trust 

opened    men's    minds    to    the  of    il 

overwhelming     effect     of     the  on   t 

breeobloader.       Then    followed  rived 

the     Franoo-PruBsian    war    in  the  I 

1870,  when  the  revelation  waa  of  tL 

further  confirmed,  though  not  ment 

to   any  extent,   owing   to   the  but  : 

inferiority    of     the    Chasaepot  on  t 

rifle,  the   recoil  of  which  was  from 

too  violent ;  leaving  the  Prus-  aoldii 

sians  still  unconvinced,  till  the  will  ■ 

loss   before   St   Privati,    where  ing 

the  Prussian  Guard  was  nearly  intel! 

annihilated,  brought  the  truth  Tt 

home   to  them.      Seven  years  fotmi 

later    the    Russo-Turkish   war  him  i 

taught   soldiers   that  the  only  scale 

way   to  resist    its   power  was  oiu" 

to  intrench  themselves,  ho  they  long 

were   loaded  with    tools  with  soldi< 

which  to  scrape  out  trenches,  tioed 

And   it  has  remained  for  the  raw, 

Boer  in  the  late  war  to  effect  had 

a  still  further  taotioal  change,  humi 

by  putting  an  independent,  in-  bette 

telligent  man  behind  the  rifle,  small 

and  BO  dissolving  Bcldiers,  fight-  Such 

ing  in  mass  under  one  guiding  so   1( 

mind,  into  a  host  of  soattered  oondi 

units.     So  we  must  conform  to  "Do 

the   occasion    and   put    intelli-  Whe; 

genoe  behind  our  rifles.  fore  1 

But  the  intelligence  we  seek  ofFem 

must  not  be  blind  or  unreason-  urgix 

ing :  it  must  be  that  of  the  in-  had 

dividual    whom     training    has  was 

pointed   out   as    fit    to   be  in-  anew 

trusted  with  iudependent  action  think 
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house  "  in  barraoks.   At  present        Should  the  soldier  in  aearoh 

it  ia  only  a  "  public-house,"  ab-    of  relaxation  be  of  a  stadiouB 

solutely  frigid  in  the  wdoome    turn,  the  reading  and  reoreation 

it  extends  to  the  soldier  who    roomoppoaiteoffersboth  tohim: 

is   thirsty.      It  is   a   low,   de-    the  name  ia  painted  in  large 

taobed   building   on    one    aide    white  letters  over  a  door  which 

of    the   barraok  -  aquare,   over-    he  entera  and  finds  himself  in 

looked  by  the  barracks  them-    a  barraok-ro 

selves,  tall,  three-storeyed,  dirty    —  bare     we 

brick    houses,    with    countless    floors   sornp 

windows    all    painfully    alike ;    it  is  winter 

evety  window  open,  the  sashes    in   the    regi 

pushed  up  to  the  same  height,     regulation  i 

mathematically   correct,   every    looking    liki 

one  of  them  staring  out  at  the    phagus :  to 

square  aa  if  to  inspect  whether    the  fire,  th« 

it  is  in  order ;  the  gravel  regula-    Several  tab] 

tion  size,  not  a  atone  larger  than    o(   those  ir 

the   other.      Inside  the    room    drawn    up 

the  same  regularity.     It  is  long    flanked  by  b 

and  rather  low;  in  the  centre    papers,   aoo 

a  circular  "bar,"  upon  it  the    in  line  wit) 

beer-enginea  which  glitter  hke    tables,    are 

gold  :   round  the   sides  of  the    thing  is  squ. 

room,   tables,  all  of   the  same    that  to  tak 

pattern,  the   ordinary  barraok     aa  if  it  mij 

type,  scrubbed  aa  nearly  white    regulation. 

aa  may  be,  the  comers  bound     soldiers  are 

with   iron ;    every    table    aup-    at  the  othei 

ported  by  iron  trestles,  painted    books     covi 

black ;     while    between    them     paper,  the  t 

and  tbe  wall  is  a  row  of  forms    backs ;  moa 

of  the  same  unyielding  barraok    dean,  a  few 

pattern.      The    room    and  ita    thumb-marl 

furniture  are  perfeotly  rigid  in         At  a  deel 

uniformity.       A    few    men    in     a  young  so 

various  stages  of  unbuttonment,     librarian,    i 

OS  to  their  tunics,  are  seated  at  a    soldier,  if  h 

table  on  whioh  are  pewter  pots,    the  men  ii 

the  beer    supplied    from    the    members,  at 

"bar"  by  a  sergeant,  evidently    on  paymen 

an    old    soldier,    and    several    which   is   a 

men  in  their  shirt- sleeves,  who    pay ;  sligbl 

work  tbe  beer-engines  as  if  by    lions  are   c 

word  of    oommand, — they   are     oommissioni 

the  only  non-regulation  artiolea    room  has  a  depreasing  look,  as 

in  the  place,  and  it  ia  a  relief    if    it    had    resigned    itself    to 

to  Bee  them.  literature  against  its  will. 
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girls  upstairs,  and  we're  going 
to  ]iave  a  dance " ;  or  again, 
"  There's  a  sing-song  in  there ; 
Jerry  is  going  to  give  us  a 
song;  won't  youlookin?"  Ton 
are  glad  to  get  out  of  Barrack 
Street  and  away  from  the 
amusements  it  offers :  there  is 
a  Barrack  Street  close  to  every 
barrack  in  England,  and  it  is  to 
Barraok  Street  that  the  soldier 
will  go  it  he  oan't  get  what  he 
wants  inside.  Now,  the  oanteen 
lends  itself  to  provide  amuse- 
ment, if  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
suitable  room  adjoining  but  not 
actufllly  in  the  oanteen  itself: 
the  president  is  almost  an 
autocrat,  and  can  do  what  he 
likee,  while  the  oanteen  fund 
can  always  find  the  money  with 
which  to  do  it. 

Suoh  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred when  a  regiment  was 
in  Aldershot  at  the  time  when 
the  troops  were  quartered  in 
huts,  a  large  one  being  allotted 
to  the  canteen:  adjoining  it, 
separated  by  a  partition,  was  a 
second  hut  of  the  same  size. 
At  one  end  the  oanteen  presi- 
dent built  a  stage;  arranged 
for  some  soenery  and  for  the 
lights,  everything  being  done 
in  the  regimental  workshops : 
the  body  of  the  hut  was  then 
filled  with  benches  for  the 
audience.  If  any  of  the  men 
attending  wanted  their  beer, 
they  had  to  go  outside  and 
enter  the  door  of  the  oanteen, 
close  by,  so  that  the  regulations 
were  observed. 

Every  week  the  stage  was 
occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the 
strolling  companies  which  are 
always  to  be  found  in  Aldershot 
ready  to  give  an  entertainment 
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suoh  as  soldiers  like — a  abort 
play,     a     selection     of     part- 
songs,  olog-danoing,  mesmerism. 
There  was  a  little  woman  who 
gave  a  stance,  at  which  she  per- 
formed several  feats  by  animal 
magnetism,    whioh    was    very 
much  the  rage  then,  usually  at 
the  expense  of  the  voun?  soldier, 
much  to  his  o' 
and   the  delig 
comrades.     In 
men  who  freq 
teen  got  a  go< 
tertainment  fo 
Sometimes  thi 
wives  or  friem 
so    that  with 
other  regimen 
was     crowded 
man  wanted  i 
into  the  cante 
we  ourselves  < 
The  consequei 
soldiers  were 
their  eveningE 
ment  instead  < 
to  Barrack  Sti 
wind    up   the 
hands   of  the 
followed     nex 
appearing    be! 
manding  offio« 
drunkenness. 

It  would  b 
in  writing  of 
make  no  men 
ouB  institution 
conducted  by 
for  the  eleva 
Atkins ;  and 
deserves  out 
tion  than  the 
under  the  di 
Elise  Sandes 
thirty  years  e 
following  up 
some  of  the  so 
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feeliogs,     and    oultivatisg    re-  it  is  oaUed, 

speotability   among  them.     It  giievanoe  w: 

is  to  their  agenoy  that  we  owe  rightly   enoi 

the  improved   tone,  the  good-  when   they 

fellowship   and   kindly   feeling  been  promis 

that  exists  throughout  all  ranks  a-day.     So  i 

of  the  army."  army   matte 

As  regtmls   meals   and   the  Authority  d 

way  they  are  served.     A  man's  order  "  an  e^ 

ration  remains  the  same  as  it  ably    to   be 

was   fifty  years  ago :    it   was  absurdity,  u 

what     the    men    we    euliated  make  a  mea 

then  were  aooustomed  to  get,  lately  publia 

either  at  home  or,  more  often,  ing   the   ma 

picked   up  in   the   streets.     A  free,  thus  rei 

ration   of  f  lb.  of  good  meat  ground  for  i 

and  1  lb.  of  bread  ia  enough  is  not  altogi 

for  any  man  for  breakfast  and  of  the  ratio 

dinner;    but   the    interval  be-  Inde;  meat 

tweeo   dinner    at    cue    o'olook  oooka  have 

and  breakfast  next  morning  at  Army    Soho 

eight  o'olook  is  too  long  for  the  Aldershot, 

young  men  we  now  enlist,  and  served     up 

a  great  deal  too  long  for  boys  dinner  are  ^ 

to  be  without  food.     Boys  are  poaaible,  wh 

a  oonsiderable  addition  to  the  many  moutl 

strength  of  a  regiment,  and  it  and  the  mar 
is  to  them  that  we  look  for  our        Eaoh  oom 

beat  soldiers :  there  are  trum-  ing  gives  its 

peters,  buglers,  drummers,  mu-  sergeant,  oh< 

sioians,  and  tailors, — all  boys, —  ners  shall  be 

the  percentage  for  the  regiment  "  stew  " — a 

being  fixed.  the  men  wc 

The  King's  Regulations  lay  their  own  h 

down   that   an  "evening  meal  pany    elects 

is    invariably  to   be  provided "  joints,   previ 

in    addition   to    breakfast    and  for  each  met 

dinner;  but    it  is   difficult    to  men,  are  br 

make  a  third    meal  on   what  the  oook-ho 

beef    and    bread    is   left    from  which  they 

the  two  preceding  meals,  unless  if  for   "boiJ 

some  addition  ia  made  to  the  cleverly    ooi 

ration.     This  has  always  been  holding  the 

done   by  the  men   themselves,  and  eaoh  on 

who  have  bought  bread,  vege-  below,  so  th 

tables,  groceries,  &a.,  aooording  a  company, 

to   taste,   at   the   grocery  bar.  the  separate 

This  expense  for  "  messing,"  as  the  same  tin 
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nised  by  authority,  and  a 
"Regimental  Institute"  is  or- 
dered to  be  "  established  in 
every  unit,"  to  provide  the 
troopa  with  much  that  has 
been  advocated  here.  But 
matters  done  "by  regulation" 
are  seldom  very  elevating  when 
it  is  a  question  of  amusement. 
It  is  in  the  small  deoenoies 
of  home -life  that  regulation 
always  fails. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  attracting  a  better  class 
of  men  to  the  army  is  their 
dread  of  the  barrack  -  room  at 
night,  into  whioh  good  and 
bad  are  crowded  alike.  The 
good  manners  of  the  soldier 
aa  we  see  him  by  day  are  not, 
in  many  cases,  those  of  the 
same  man  when  he  is  taking 
his  rest  in  bed,  where  we  do 
not  see  him.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  generality  of  soldiers 
misbehave  themselves  at  night, 
but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
one  or  two  low  characters  can 
make  their  sleeping -quarters 
objoctionable  to  all  decently 
brouglit-up  lada.  The  fact  is 
well  known,  and  many  remedies 
have  been  proposed,  amongst 
them  one  that  men  should  be 
allowed  to  sleep  out  in  private 
houses  set  apart  for  them. 
Anotlier,  that  eaoh  should  sleep 
in  his  own  oubiole,  also  im- 
practicable ;  and  again  another, 
whioh  was  put  into  praotioe 
by  the  commanding  offioer  of 
a  distinguished  English  regi- 
ment. He  divided  hia  men 
into  two  categories,  putting 
the  better  class  to  sleep  in 
rooms  by  themselves;  but  the 
scheme  failed,  aa  it  was  sure 
to   do,   owing   to   the  jealousy 
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whioh  it  entailed.  The  problem 
remains  to  be  solved  by  the  men 
themselves,  when  those  of  the 
class  we  hope  to  enlist  are  in  so 
large  a  proportion  aa  to  insist 
upon  as  decent  behaviour  in 
the  bedroom  aa  on  parade. 

If  in  the  afternoon  we  take  a 
look 
we  s 
of  so: 

and 
marc 
squai 
his  Oi 
who 
word 
turn 
the  s 
work 
mam 
They 
men 
the  I 
goin( 
they 
hour' 
some 

the  Oi 
their 
with 
if  th. 
a  we 
as  al 
but  i 
seriot 
be  gi 
the  n 
the  j 
hew. 
up  in 
ofth* 
than 
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been  disclosed  to  hira ;  but  till  of  the  regiment  the  men  oonid 

now    he    has    been   taught    to  see  them  standing  about  in  the 

do  this  on  the  ranges  he  has  fields,  oaloulate  the  distances, 

fired  at,  or  over  ground  whioh  and    give    their    answers     sa 

he  has  frequently  moved  aoross.  regulation  requires.     The  regi- 

The    couBequeuce    is    that    he  ment   then   moved  off   to  the 

does   not   look   at    the   objeot  next   halting- place,   when   the 

to   be  hit,   or   at   the   ground  praotioe  was  reoeated. 
whioh  intervenes,  but  compares        When  a  ta 

the    distance   he   is   asked    to  to  be   taugh 

guesa   with  some   other  inter-  divided  into 

val,   near   at    hand,   of  whioh  represent  op 

he    knows    the    exact    length,  suoh  elemen 

You  constantly  hear  men  doing  the   attaok   i 

ao   at    the    ranges,    "  It's    the  position ;  ho 

same  as  that  tree  is  from  the  a   wall ;   fort 

butts " ;    or,    "  I've    walked   it  a    river ;     tl 

S  dozen  times :    it's  500  yards  ground    for 

to   the  corner   of    that    hedge ;  from  sight   ( 

he's  about  100  farther  on."  explained  an 

The  South   Kents  got   over  men  marohe<i 

the  difficulty  thus.      The  col-  after    some 

onel  decided  to  take  the  regi-  parade,   wit! 

ment    for  a    march  out.      The  in  their  hea( 

day  previous,   accompanied  by  out  with  th( 

an    officer  who  was   interested  good  appetiti 

in   the   matter,    he   rode    along  Surely    the 

the  road  he  intended  to  follow,  appeal    to  ii 

and     ohose     points     along     it  more    than 

which    appeared     suitable    for  wearying  all 

halts,  and   from   which  a  fair  out  of  them  v 

view  of  the  country  could  be  "One!  Two  I 

obtained.      He   called    on    the  square, 
farmer  whose  land  it  was,  and        And  the  i 

asked   permission   for  some  of  how   much 

the  men  to  cross  his  fields,  which  polled  him,  ' 

was  always  granted  when  the  human  beinj 

object   was    explained.       Next  are.     Under 

day  the  regiment  marched  out,  or  the  khaki 

preceded  at  sufiicient  distance  padding;  un 

by  the  offioer  who  had  visited  brave  heart. 
the   ground   and   by   the  men        We   have 

whom  it  was  intended  to  throw  letters  be   h 

out    as     "points":     when    he  friends    at 

reached  the  spot  agreed  upon  late    war,   t< 

they  were  thrown  out,  and  the  individuality 

distances  to  where  they  stood  eaoh — a    pei 

taken,  so  that  on  the  arrival  development 
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and    got    the    thing    over   by  ments,  the  aystem,   if  we  are 

stealth.      Since    the    daya  we  to   attract   the  men  we  wont, 

apeak  ot  Authority  has  learned  must  be  raised  in  every  way. 

that  to  induce  a  better  class  of  Beoruiting     offioera     specially 

men,  and  a  younger,  to  enlist,  chosen     for     the    work;     men 

the  antique  methods  which  ap-  whom     the    lads    longing     to 

pealed  to  "social  failures"  have  be  soldiers  will  "believe  in"; 

no  attractions  for  younger  men,  with    that     subtle     attraotion 

who    can    read   and   write,   to  which  makes  them  ready  "  to 

whom    the   army   offers  some-  take    his    word    for    it."      Dr 

thing  more  than  a  last  refuge.  Temple  at  Rugby  was  an  ez- 

So    improvements    have    crept  ample,   as  indeed  is  any  sao- 

in,  with  the  hope  that  recruits  oessful  schoolmaster.     Men  who 

who    had    hitherto    slunk    in  have  grown  in  years 

by   the   back    door    might   be  have  never  appreoiat 

cajoled  into  the  belief  that  it  few   words,    in    time, 

is  the  front  door  of  the  army,  superior  are  remembi 

because    it    has    been    opened  tad   who  is  just  ent 

wider.  world ;  how  they  are 

Recruiting  of&oes  have  been  an  influence  tor  gooc 

rebuilt ;    younger   officers    put  all  after-life.     An  ol 

in    charge;     while    powers    to  have  passed   first  ol 

enlist  have  been  extended ;  the  Staff  College ;    be  ne 

recruiting  -  sergeant     with    his  list  for  a  post ;  a  born 

streaming  ribbons  and  his  ren-  a  model  strategist,  ai 

dezvous  in  a  taproom  has  been  ing  drill-sergeant ;  b 

toned     down ;     his    proverbial  sympathetio  words  of 

shilling   has   disappeared   alto-  encouragement  are  worth  them 

gether.      Still,   the  respectable  all  in  a  lad's  mind, 
lad   with   the   army    at    heart         Kow  that  civilian 

knows  only   what    other    lads  look  askance  at  a 

have   told   him,  that  it  is  the  man  should   not  hi 

recruiting  -  sergeant    only    who  away  to  a  back  stre 

can    open    the    door.       So    he  There    should    be    a 

strolls  about  till  he  finds  him,  building    in    a  mau 

to  follow  at    his    heels   to    the  purpose  'written  bo, 

other  end  of   the    town    to    be  front,     "Recruiting 

attested,    and    back    again    to  the  Army."     The  st 

unearth  a  magistrate  to  swear  up  to  it  should  be 

him  in :    the   functionary  may  waiting-room  neatlj 

be  absent  or  engaged,  when  he  on  the  table  books 

has  to  wait  about  in  the  street,  containing  informati 

giving  passers-by  the  idea  that  soldier's   life,   the  ^ 

the  poorly  dressed  lad  by  the  with    pictures    of 

side    of    so   smart    a   sergeant  many  uniforms.     U^ 

must  be   in   charge   for  some-  recruiting   officer,   in   uniform, 

thing  he  has  done  wrong.  will  put  the  questions  and  ex- 

With     all     recent    improve-  plain  their  meaning,  hand  him 
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a  decently  bound  Bible,  and 
administer  the  oath  without 
hurry.  When  he  has  signed 
the  paper  of  questions,  the 
officer  will  shake  hands  with 
him,  saying,  "I  hope  you  will 
like  being  a  soldier ;  mind  that 
you  are  a  good  onel"  and  the 
recruit  finds  his  way  to  the 
barracks.  An  officer  command- 
ing a  regiment  made  a  point  of 
meeting  every  batch  of  recruits 
that  came  in  at  a  quiet  part 
of  the  barrack -square,  out  of 
hearing  of  the  adjutant  or 
sergeant-major,  and  of  saying 
a  few  words  to  each,  asking 
him  about  his  parents,  his 
home,  and  himself:  it  was  a 
welcome  to  the  new  home,  and 
the  lads  appreciated  it.  The 
sergeant  -  major  when  he  re- 
ceives a  recruit  does  so  with 
an  official  air;  the  boy  feels 
that  routine  has  begun,  and 
his    enthusiasm    is    chilled    at 


the  very  outset  of  his  career. 
Routine  is  necessary,  but  might 
be  relaxed  in  the  matters  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

The  recent  overwhehning  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  firearms 
demands  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  an  army  and  in 
the  training  of  a  soldier  —  a 
change  not  to.  be  efiFected  by 
the  publication  of  a  Bed  Book. 
Great  works  are  often  the 
outcome  of  minute  e£Ports,  just 
as  the  ant,  a  weak  and  in- 
significant insect,  by  its  mic- 
roscopic energy  can  impede 
the  march  of  an  army  across 
the  South  African  veldt.  We 
hope  that  the  small  changes 
suggested  above  in  the  routine 
of  a  soldier's  life  may  prove 
steps  in  the  right  direction 
towards  the  much  greater 
change  in  the  army  which 
the  last  development  in  war- 
fare demands. 
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NIGHT   CHANT   OF  A  NOMAD   ASIATIC   SHEPHERD. 

BY  GIACOMO  LEOPARDI. 

Traiialated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 

What  doest  thou,  O  moon,  there  in  the  skies? 

Tell  me,  thou  silent  moon,  what  doest  thou? 

As  night  falls,  thou  dost  rise 

And  go  upon  thy  way, 

These  lonely  deserts  ever  in  thy  view, 

Then  sinkest  down  to  rest. 

Art  thou  not  weary  yet 
Of  traversing  again,  and  yet  again. 
One  everlasting  round? 
Art  thou  not  sick,  at  best, 
Or  dost  thou  still  delight, 
In  gazing  on  these  valleys  mountain-bound? 
This  shepherd's  life  of  mine 
Is  very  like  to  thine. 
At  break  of  day  he  rises,  leads  his  flock 
Across  the  plains,  on,  onward,  ever  on; 
Cattle  he  sees,  spring-heads,  and  grass,  and  then 
At  eve  he  lays  him  down  to  rest  again: 
No  hope  for  anything  beyond  has  he. 
Tell  me,  O  moon,  of  what  avail  can  be 
The  shepherd's  life  to  him,  or  how  to  thee 
Thine  own  can  aught  avail? 
Tell  me  whereto  they  tend. 
My  sojourn  here,  that  soon  must  have  an  end, 
And  thy  immortal  course,  that  ne'er  can  fail? 

Grown  old,  white-haired,  and  frail 
In  limb,  half-clad,  his  shoulders  bent 
Beneath  a  heavy  load. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  he  hies  him  on  his  road, 
O'er  cutting  rocks,  deep  sands,  through  brake  and  brier, 
Battered  by  wind  and  storm,  now  scorched  with  heat, 
Now  shrivell'd  up  by  cold  and  stung  by  sleet ; 
For  breath  he  pants,  yet  still  he  hurries  on 
Through  torrent,  marsh,  and  mire, 
Stumbles,  gets  up,  and,  quickening  his  pace, 
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Stays  not  for  food  or  rest; 

Tattered  and  torn,  with  bare  and  bleeding  feet, 

He  struggles  on, — and  all  to  reaoh  at  last 

The  goal,  for  which  that  weary  road  was  trod, 

For  which  that  heavy  toil  was  undergone, 

Into  that  vast  abhorr'd  abyss  to  fall 

Headlong,  and  find  therein 

Oblivion  of  all! 

Such,  maiden  moon,  as  this 

The  life  of  mortals  is. 

For  trouble  man  is  bom. 
And  birth  but  the  assurance  is  of  death; 
The  first  things  that  he  knows  are  grief  and  pain, 
And  even  while  yet  he  draws  his  earliest  breath. 
Mother  and  father  strain 
How  to  console  their  child  for  being  born. 
Then,  as  in  years  he  grows. 
They  give  him  help,  and,  early  both  and  late. 
Study  by  word  and  deed 
To  put  heart  into  him,  and  make  amends 
For  what  he  must  endure,  as  being  man. 
Nor  for  their  offspring  can 
Parents  do  service  to  more  gracious  ends, — 
But  why  have  brought  them  into  sunlight?    Why 
This  life  through  lengthenmg  days  uphold, 
That,  as  the  years  go  by. 
Perforce  must  for  its  being  be  consoled? 
And  why,  if  life  be  sad  beyond  relief, 
Should  we  thus  lengthen  out  its  tale  of  grief? 
And  such,  O  thou  inviolate  moon,  as  this 
The  life  of  mortals  is. 
But  mortal  thou  art  not,  and  so 
May'st  be  indifferent  to  my  tale  of  woe. 

And  yet,  thou  lone,  eternal  pilgrim,  thou, 
That  art  so  pensive,  may'st,  perchance, 
Know  what  they  mean,  this  life  of  ours  on  earth. 
Our  sufferings,  our  sorrows,  and  could st  tell. 
This  dying,  what  it  means,  and  what  this  cold 
Uncolourmg  of  the  countenance. 
This  passing  from  the  earth,  and  all 
Familiar  things,  and  the  companionship 
Of  those  that  hold  us  dear; 
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And,  of  a  surety,  thou  dost  know  full  well 

The  Why  of  things,  and  oanst  perceive 

What  fruit  is  born  of  morning  and  of  eve, 

And  of  time's  silent,  everlasting  flow. 

Thou  knowest  surely,  too,  for  whom  the  Spring 

The  treasure  of  its  loving  smiles  unveils. 

To  whom  the  scorching  sunbeams  are  a  boon, 

Whom  Winter  profits  by  its  snows  and  ice: 

Thousands  of  things  thou  know'st,  and  thousands  oanst  divine, 

That  are  from  me,  a  simple  shepherd,  hid. 

Full  often,  when  I  gaze  on  thee 
Standing  so  still  above  these  desert  wastes, 
Whose  far  circumference  borders  on  the  sky. 
Or,  as  my  flock  moves  with  me,  following  on, 
By  slow  and  silent  steps,  along  the  heavens; 
Or  when  I  see  on  high  the  stars  aflame, 
Strange  thoughts  arise  within  me,  and  I  say, 
These  myriad  torches,  why  are  they  alight? 
Unto  what  end  that  infinite  of  air, 
Those  infinite  depths  of  azure  sky  serene? 
What  does  this  solitude  so  vast  import. 
And  what  am  I? 

Thus  with  myself  I  reason ;   questioning 
Whereto  this  boundless  glorious  universe. 
And  living  things  innumerable  there? 
Then  of  the  ceaseless  toil  I  think,  the  mighty  powers. 
That  move  all  things  on  earth,  all  things  in  heaven, 
Revolving  without  pause  unceasingly. 
To  come  back  evermore  to  whence  they  sprang. 
Not  in  all  this  can  I  divine 
Or  use  or  profit;   but  most  sure  it  is, 
That  thou,  immortal  maid,  dost  know  it  all. 
As  for  myself,  this  do  I  know  and  feel. 
That  from  these  constant  circlings  to  and  fro. 
And  this  so  fragile  entity  of  mine, 
Whatever  perchance  they  may  of  woe  or  weal 
To  others  bring, 
To  me  life  sadness  is  and  suffering. 

Oh,  my  dear  flock,  that  resteth  there  so  still. 
How  happy  you,  that,  as  I  do  believe. 
Have  no  forebodings  of  your  hapless  doom  1 
How  do  I  envy  you ! 
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Not  only  for  that  ye 

From  care  art  wellnigh  free, 

That  heat,  or  hurt,  or  toilsome  road, 

Or  even  the  wildest  scare 

By  you  so  quickly  are  forgot; 

But,  rather,  that  you  ne'er 

Have  felt  the  pressure  of  life's  irksome  load. 

Laid  on  the  grass  to  rest,  beneath  the  shade, 

Te  are  at  peace  and  utterly  content. 

For  months  and  months  such  is  thy  state; 

By  'noyance  of  no  kind  are  ye  perplex'd. 

I  sit  me  down  beneath  the  welcome  shade, 

Upon  the  grass,  and  straight 

My  mind  is  cumbered  by  a  leaden  weight 

Of  dull  despondency,  and  thoughts  that  sting 

And  smite  as  with  a  goad. 

So,  sitting  there,  still  further  oflF  am  I 

From  finding  comfort  or  tranquillity; 

And  yet  I  lack  for  nought. 

And  know  no  reason  why  I  should  be  sad. 

What  makes  your  happiness,  or  small  or  great, 

I  cannot  tell,  but  ye  are  fortunate. 

And  I,  my  fiock,  have  little  joy  the  while; 

Nor  'tis  for  only  this  I  make  my  moan. 

If  ye  could  speak,  my  question  would  be  this: 
Tell  me,  why  every  animal,  that  lies 
Couch'd  in  some  pleasant  spot,  and  takes  its  rest, 
Should  have  a  sense  of  bliss. 
But,  when  I  lay  me  down  to  rest,  a  sense 
Of  sadness  and  disgust  takes  hold  of  ma 

Perchance,  if  I  had  wings. 

Above  the  clouds  to  fly. 

And  one  by  one  to  number  all  the  stars; 

Or  could  like  lightning  dart  from  peak  to  peak, 

I  should  be  happier,  my  belovM  flock. 

And  thou  be  happier,  too,  thou  pale,  white  moon: 

And  yet  my  thoughts,  mayhap,  are  far  astray. 

Of  what  the  lot  of  other  lives  may  be. 

Mayhap,  whate'er  their  form,  whate'er  their  state, — 

In  kindly  homestead  or  in  savage  lair, — 

To  everything  that  breathes  its  natal  day 

A  day  is  of  disaster  and  dismay. 
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HUSINQS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 

AN  AOB  or  BOOKS — THK  USB  AND  ABD8B  0?  LIBRARIES — DtlEB  BUMPHBBY 
AND  THE  NEW  LEARNINO — ITALY  AND  OXFORD — BIB  THOMAS  BODLET 
— HIB  CAREER  —  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  HIB  LIBRARY — 1TB  THRBE- 
BDNDRBDTH  ANNIVERSARY — QENBROUB  BENEFACTORS— THE  BRIIIBH 
ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  an  age  of  books,  aod  an    anodyne, 

there  is  scarce  a  day  without  rival   to  the 

its  Free  Library.     Fashion  and  how   should 

municipal  socialism  have  oom-  It  is  a  fruitli 

bined  to  place  popular,  unwieldy  intelligence  s 

books  of  reference  within   the  unwilling  poj 

reach  of  all,  and  to  provide  uni-  should  be  som 

versa!  faoilities  for  the  munoh-  a  hastily  pur 

ing  o!  cheap  novels.     So  there  tion  of  books, 

is  none  who  may  not,  it  he  will,  whether  the 

browse    upon    printed    matter ;  and    the    sud 

and    though    we    are    not    sure  an     unwelooi 

that     a     mixed     diet    of     the  wisest   possit 

'  Enoyolopedia  Britannica '  and  of  learning. 
Mr    Hall    Caine    is    the    beat        The  truth 

that  can   be  devised    for    the  not  of  itself 

human   brain,   let   us   make  a  action.    It  is 

pride  of  necessity,   and   boast  another  forn 

oheerEully  that  not  even  in  the  statesman  on 

age  of  the  Ptolemies  were  there  address  in  fa 

so  many  readers  and  so  many  reading ;  but 

books    as    to-day.       Indeed,    if  leap    from    h 

literature    and    its    consumers  must  aoquire 

may  be  measured  by  bulk,  our  saddle.       In 

age   is   more  deeply   tinctured  man  can  be 

with    letters    than    any    since  if  he  do  not 

the   beginning   of   time.      But  stand    the  u 

something   else   than   ink   and  books.     And 

paper  is  needed  for  the  vague  Libraries    is 

quality  called  culture,  and  not  before  all  ai 

even    the   champions   of    Free  of  printed   t 

Libraries   are   wholly   satisfied  vio^ms   are 

with  their  achievement.     They  guish  or  ap] 

are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  can  only  be  \ 

number  of  real  students  is  small  and  the  prioe 

indeed  ;    they  complain  bitterly  are  paying  fo 

that     the     vast     majority     of  aion  of  knowledge  is  false  leam- 

readers  demand  no  more  than  ing  and  much  bad  literature, 

the  trumpery  novel,  which,  as  How  oould  it  be  otherwise?    If 
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and  he  who  would  study  the 
ancient  tongues  was  foroed  to 
seek  both  texts  and  professors 
in  Padua  or  Bologna.  Yet  many 
were  the  Englishmen  who  set 
out  from  Oxford — some  travel- 
ling with  all  the  splendour 
which  wealth  could  give,  some 
tramping  across  Europe,  ill-fed 
and  ill -dad,  in  the  guise  of 
beggar  students.  But  none 
of  them  returned  empty-handed. 
The  rich,  like  Duke  Humphrey 
or  Tiptoft,  purchased  manu- 
scripts, and  encouraged  the 
needy  scholars.  The  poor  came 
back  with  light  trunks  and 
heavy  heads,  ready  to  teach 
their  fellows  the  lessons  which 
Italy  had  taught  them.  Nor 
was  learning  the  stem  routine 
which  it  has  since  become. 
Latin  and  Greek  were  undis- 
covered continents,  and  he  who 
sought  to  penetrate  their  fast- 
nesses knew  well  the  meaning 
of  romance.  And  it  was  to 
Oxford  that  the  best  of  the 
treasures  were  brought,  and  they 
could  not  have  found  a  better 
home.  Between  the  years  1439 
and  1446,  Duke  Humphrey  pre- 
sented the  University  with  six 
hundred  precious  manuscripts, 
and  when  the  room  at  St 
Mary's  seemed  too  small  to 
hold  his  gifts,  he  so  generously 
aided  in  the  building  of  the 
New  School — now  the  Library 
— that  he  is  justly  styled  its 
Founder  in  the  Bedell's  book. 
Thus  the  University  grew  rich 
in  manuscripts  and  learning; 
thus  it  encouraged  the  study  of 
Greek  with  a  liberality  which 
even  Erasmus  applauded;  and 
at  last  its  poor  students  could 
find  at  home  the  scholarship 
for  which  they  thirsted,  with- 


out a  hazardous  journey  to 
Italy.  But  the  triumph  of 
Oxford  was  short-lived.  The 
Beformation  came,  a  check  upon 
learning.  In  1550  Edward 
VI. 's  commissioners  "visited" 
Oxford  with  unhappy  zeaL 
They  destroyed  the  library, 
they  destroyed  or  dispersed  the 
precious  books,  or  they  sold  them 
"to  tailors  for  their  measures, 
to  bookbinders  for  covers,"  until 
in  1556  a  syndicate  of  venerable 
scholars  was  appointed  to  sell 
the  shelves  and  stalls,  now  use- 
less in  the  empty  library.  But 
in  the  Reformers'  despite,  the 
spirit  of  Duke  Humphrey  was 
still  alive,  and  four  years 
after  the  spoliation  of  the 
library,  Thomas  Bodley,  who 
was  destined  to  rebuild  and  em- 
bellish it,  entered  as  a  stud- 
ent at  Magdalen  Hall. 

This  remarkable  man,  whose 
name  will  live  with  the  name 
of  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Exeter 
in  1544.  He  was  descended,  in 
his  own  phrase,  "  both  by  father 
and  mother  of  worshipful  par- 
entage " ;  but  in  those  days 
"  worshipful  parentage "  was 
but  a  poor  security,  and  his 
father,  "  being  noted  and  known 
to  be  an  enemy  of  Popery,"  fled 
in  Queen  Mary's  time  to  Ger- 
many and  thence  to  Geneva. 
There  it  was  that  Thomas 
Bodley  learned  his  first  lessons 
in  scholarship,  and  it  says 
much  for  the  precocity  of  his 
age  and  mind  that  though  he 
was  but  twelve  years  old  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the 
most  learned  professors.  "I 
was,  through  my  father's  cost 
and  care,"  says  he,  "  sufficiently 
instructed  to  become  an  auditor 
of  Chevalerius  in  Hebrew,  of  Ber- 
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mind,  and  exemplifies  his  en 
for  which  reason  (among  ot 
it  is  of  far  greater  value 
the  best  of  its  rivals. 

From  his  career,  thee 
may  deduce  the  char  act 
Thomas  Bodley.  He  wa 
we  have  said,  single-mi 
before  all  things.  That 
which  he  had  determine 
carried  out  with  tireless  en 
Withal,  he  was  masterful 
independent.  He  was  not 
tent  to  be  a  benefactor 
must  watoh  over  his  bee 
tion  while  life  lasted.  Th 
he  appointed  Thomas  J 
his  librarian,  he  did  not  f 
that  he  himself  was  the  f ou 
and  he  never  relinquish 
founder's  rights.  He  dre 
the  laws  which  should  co 
the  library,  and  if  these 
were  broken,  he  took  care 
he  should  be  the  man  to  \ 
them.  Celibacy,  said  he,  si 
be  essential  to  a  librarian 
when  Thomas  James  dema 
permission  to  marry,  he  fli 
"the  unseasonable  and 
reaaonablemotions."  Yetn 
James  did,  and  with  Boc 
permission,  who  re-statec 
law,  which  "hereafter  he 
posed  should  become  in  viols 
For  the  rest,  the  founder 
a  man  of  affairs  as  well 
scholar,  who  displayed  his 
oatc  tact  not  only  in  the  i 
embassies  intrusted  to  him 
in  the  skill  wherewith  he 
able  to  collect  books  for 
University.  His  eloqueuc 
peara  to  have  been  irreais 
and  those  works  ^vhich  h 
not  present  himself,  howhe' 
from  the  collections  of 
great.  And,  beet  of  all,  1 
an  example  which  his  suooe 
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a   public    library   ia  not  most  the   risk    ia    infinitely  greater 

congenial   to   study.     The  ad-  in  a,  private  study,  and  should 

vantages  of  a  free  interchange  it  not  be  our  duty  to  minitnise 

of  books  and  manuscripts,  then,  the  risk?      Suoh   manuaoripta 

are  evident.     But  these  advan-  as  are  oonunonly  borrowed  are 

tages    must    not    blind    us    to  unique,     for     were     they    not 

the  very  serious  risk  that  a  free  unique     they    would     not     be 

interchange    oE    books   entails,  asked    to    travel       Whatever 

Books  have  many  enemies,  who  bond   the  1 

are  best  kept  at  bay  from  within  he  cannot  ] 

the  secure  fortress  of  a  library,  against    ha 

In  the  first  place,  they  may  be  destroyed  a 

destroyed  or  defaoed  in  transit ;  world  oann 

in  the  next,  they  may  be  soiled  oase  for  an 

or  pilfered  of  their  pages  by  the  excellently  ' 

borrower;  or,  worse  still,  they  low,  Bodley 

may  be  mislaid  and  lost  for  a  "  The  libra 

generation,  if  not  for  ever.    AIL  magazine 

these  accidents  have  happened  Founder  hi 

in  the  past,  and  what  has  been  lick  plaoe 

will  be.     The  borrower  of  books  and     thong 

has    less    conscience  even  than  private    pe: 

the    borrower    of    money.      A  he    will   hii 

sanguine  temper  too  often  per-  justly  quali 

suades  him  that  what  is  in  his  come  to  it, 

house  is  his  own  property.    The  tbepublioki 

manuscript  of  the  Faston  Let-  not  have  it 

ters  was   lost  for  many  years  to   any   pri 

from  the   King's  Library,  and  sure   'tia    i; 

Mr  Heber  owned  a  manuscript  Mahomet    ; 

of  Castilian  poetry  which  had  mountaine, 

ouce  belonged  to  the  Escurial.  mountaine 

But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  ex-  Mahomet." 

amples  of   carelessness  or  dis-        Surely    ' 

honesty.    A  yet  more  dangerous  But  this  ep 

foe   is    the   vain    scholar,   who  the  diBoassi 

would     change     or    deface    a  of  foreign 

manuscript  forhis  own  aggrand-  plicated  wl 

isenient.     The  infamous  Courier  a    simple  < 

blotted  a  fragment  of  Longus,  now  diplom 

which  he  had  imperfectly  copied,  are  being  : 

that  all  the  world  should  know  quarter.     I 

this  fragment  from  bis  oopy,  the  genero 

and    truly    he     has    won    an  Germany,  ] 

immortality,    if  it   be  not  pre-  treat    their 

cisely    that    which   he    sought,  courtesy  ? 

Of  course  similar  accidents  as  favours,   oa 

this  may  happen  in  the  most  return    the: 

carefully  guarded  library.    But  and   before 
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no  readers.    Nowadays  nothing  and  Lucretius,  Goethe  and  "the 

attracts   that   is    not    positive  Stagirite."     No  living  man  of 

and   materialistic.      The   com-  science  could   assert   that   "it 

petition   of   modem   life   is  so  is  the  function  of  the  teacher 

keen    that    the    moat    of    men  of    humanity    to    call   forth   a 

would    rather    learn    how    tc  resonance  of  the  human  heart ; 

get  on  than  discover  the  pur-  and  ^«  "  ""  *""*  t^t^fuihar  whn 

pose  of  existence.      Doubtless  does 

the  change  ia  for  the   better,  himf 

Prosperity,    we    are    sure,    ia  reap' 

more    useful     than    eloquence,  teacl 

and   when   we    compare  Tyn-  such 

dall's    address  with   Professor  to  tl 

De  war's,     we    recognise    that  alitit 

Science  has  properly  shifted  its  than 

ground  from  theory  to  practice,  low 

Once  it   aspired   to   teach    us  Prof 

what  to  think ;  now  it  prefers  nam< 

to   teach  us   what   to  do.     In  the 

other   words,  it   has  confessed  mag 

its  limitations,  and  reduced  ita  ouslj 

tyranny.     Nevertheless,  what  it  phyl 

has  gained  in  practical  utility  the  < 

it    has   lost   in   entertainment,  dailj 

There  is  nothing  in  Professor  the 

Dewar's  address  equal  in  dis-  indei 

cursive    interest    to    Tyndall's  keen 

summary  of  human  knowledge,  aoun 

\vlierein  lie  quoted  Demooritua  theoi 
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BbIi  out  of  the  sea  aa  any 
in  it. 

He  aaw  Captain  Whalley 
turn  his  head  quickly  to  apeak 
to  his  Serang ;  the  wind 
whipped  the  whole  white  mass 
of  the  beard  sideways.  He 
would  be  directing  the  ohap 
to  look  at  the  oompasa  for  him, 
or  what  not.  Of  oourse.  Too 
much  trouble  to  step  over  and 
see  for  himself.  Sterne's  soom 
for  that  bodily  indolence  whioh 
overtakes  white  men  in  the 
Eaat  increased  on  refleotion. 
Some  of  them  would  be  utterly 
lost  if  they  hadn't  all  these 
natives  at  their  beck  and  oall ; 
they  grew  perfectly  shameless 
about  it  too.  He  was  not  of 
that  sort,  thank  God!  It 
waan't  in  him  to  make  him- 
self dependent  for  his  work 
on  any  shrivelled  up  little 
Malay  like  that.  Aa  if  one 
could  ever  trust  a  ailly  native 
for  anything  in  the  world ! 
But  that  fine  old  man  thought 
differently,  it  seems.  There 
tliey  were  together,  never  far 
apart;  a  pair  of  them,  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  an  old  whale 
attended  by  a  little  /^lot 
fish.  / 

The  fancifulnesa  of  nie  com- 
parison made  him  smile.  A 
whale  with  an  inseparable  pilot- 
fish  !  That's  what  the  old  man 
looked  likfi ;  for  it  could  not  be 
said  he  looked  like  a  shark, 
though  Mr  Massy  had  called 
him  that  very  name.  But  Mr 
Massy  did  not  mind  what  he 
said  in  his  savage  fits.  Sterne 
smiled  to  himaelf — and  gradu- 
ally the  ideaa  evoked  by  the 
sound,  by  the  imagined  shape 
of  the  word  pilot-fish ;  the  ideas 
of  aid,  of  guidance  needed  and 
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never  have  believed   it.      But 
then   use   is   everything ;   only 
the  very  potency  of  his  success 
prevented  anything  resembling  - 
elation.      He   felt   like   a   man 
vbo,  in   his   legitimate   search 
for  a  loaded  gun  to  help  him 
on  his  way  through  the  world, 
chances  to  come  upon  a  torpedo    i 
-^upon  a  live  torpedo  with  a    i 
shattering  charge  in  its  head 
and  a  pressure  of  many  atmo-    > 
spheres  in  its  tail.      It  is  the     ' 
sort  of  weapon  to  make  its  pos- 
sessor careworn   and   nervous. 
He  had  no  mind  to  he  blown  up 
himself;  and  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  notion  that  the  ex-    < 
plosion  was  bound  to  damage 
him  too  in  some  way. 

This  vague  apprehension  had 
restrained  him  at  first.  He  was 
able  now  to  eat  and  sleep  with  < 
that  fearful  weapon  by  his  aide, 
with  the  conviction  of  its  power 
always  in  his  mind.  It  had  not 
been  arrived  at  by  any  reSective 
process ;  but  once  the  idea  had 
entered  hia  head,  the  conviction 
had  followed  overwhelmingly  in 
a  multitude  of  observed  little 
facta  to  which  before  he  had 
given  only  a  languid  attention. 
The  abrupt  and  faltering  inton- 
ations of  the  deep  voice  ;  the 
taciturnity  put  on  like  an 
armour ;  the  deliberate,  as  if 
guarded,  movements ;  the  long 
immobilities,  as  if  the  man  he 
watched  had  been  afraid  to  dis- 
turb the  very  air:  every  familiar 
gesture,  every  word  uttered  in 
his  hearing,  every  sigh  over- 
heard, had  acquired  a  special 
significance,  a  confirmatory  im- 
port. 

Every  day  that  passed  over 
the  Sofala  appeared  to  Sterne 
simply  crammed  full  with  proofs 
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worry.     Sterne  had  heard  and        "  I  m 

seen  more  than  enough  on  board  this    fo< 

to  know  what  ailed  him ;  but  ofaanoe,'' 

his     exasperation     seemed     to  grily    ti 

make    him    deaf     to    oautious  stooping 

overtures.      If    he     had    only  engineei 

known  it,  there  was  the  very  the    oor 

thing    he    wanted.       But   how  Yee,    no 

oould  you  bargain  with  a  man  but  to  b 

of  that  sort  7     It  was  like  going  would  i 

into  a  tiger's  den  with  a  piece  peots. 

of     raw    meat    in   your    hand,  would 

He  was  as  likely  as  not  to  rend  likely    i 

you  for  your  pains.      In  faot,  another 

he  waa  always  threatening  to  vague 

do    that  very  thing ;    and    the  being  m 

urgency  of  the  oase,  oombined  in  this  | 

with  the  impossibility  of  hand-  plioably 

ling  it  with  safety,  made  Sterne  done  no 

in  his  watches  below  toss  and  he     suj 

mutter  open-eyed  in  his  bunk,  always  ■ 

for    hours,    as    though    he    had  ^ho  rat 

been  burning  with  fever.  determi: 

Occurrences  like  the  crossing  do  your 

of  the  bar  just  now  were  ex-  gratitut 

tremely  alarming  to  his  pros-  would  I 

pects.     He  did  not  want  to  be  a  bad  li 

left  behind  by  some  swift  catas-  ous     m 

trophe.      Massy   being  on   the  brute  I 

bridge,    the    old    man    had    to  spark 

brace  himself  up,  and  make  a  about    1 

show,  he  supposed.     But  it  waa  as  simp 

getting  very  bad  with  him,  very  surely  h 

bad  indeed,  now.     Even  Massy  in  some 

had   been   emboldened   to  find  he  had 

fault  this  time;  Sterne,  listen-  insensib 

ing  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  terious. 

had  heard  the  other's  whimper-  asperat: 

ing  and  artless  denunciations,  have  m 

Luckily   the    beast    was    very  the   ore 

stupid  and  could   not  see  the  owners, 
why    of    all    this.       However,        Sterr 

small  blame  to  him ;  it  took  a  embam 

clever   man    to    hit    upon    the  ity,  for 

cause.       Nevertheless,    it    waa  His  stoi 

high    time     to    do    something,  fixed  oi 
The  old  man's  game  could  not         The 

be    kept    up    for    many    days  thewhc 

more.  more  p 
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parallel  along  the  banks,  with    atream  smoothly,  frettiDg  their 

their  impenetrable  solidity  fad-    outerendaintoabrownwhisper- 

ing   at   the   top   to  a  vapour-     ing  tumble  of  froth  against  the 

ous     mistiness     of     oountlesa     miry  foot  of  each  bank. 

slender  twigs  growing  free,  of         "I   must,"   thought   Sterne, 

young  delicate  branches  shoot-    "  bring  that  brute  Massy  to  his 

ing  from  the  topmc 

hoary  trunks,  of  fea 

of  climbers  like  del 

sprays  standing  up 

quiver.     There  was 

of  a  clearing  anyw 

trace  of  human  bal 

cept  when  in  one  pi 

hare  end  of  a  low  ] 

an   isolated    group 

tree-ferns,  the  jagg 

remnants    of  an    o 

piles      appeared 

peculiar  aapect  of  r 

boo     walla     that 

amashed  with  a  clu 

on,    half      hidden 

drooping  bushes,  a 

taining  a  man  anc 

together   with   a   d 

cocoanuts    in    a   he 

helplessly  after  the 

passed,  like  a  navij 

trivance  of  ventures' 

of  travelling  ante; 

glassy  folda  of  wate 

away   from   each   t 

steamer  across  the  \ 

of  the  river  ran  w 


Sterne  crossed  thi 
the  track  of  the  chii 
Jack,  the  seoond, 
backwards  down  t 
room  ladder,  and  ( 
his  handa,  treated 
incomprehensible  gr 
teeth  out  of  bis  j 
face ;  Massy  was  : 
be  'seen.  He  must 
straight  into  Iiis  her 
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the  palm  of  h 
ooal  black  wispa 
the  top  of  his  h 
suddenly  change 
audacity  Sternt 

"  Remember  t 
BIX  weeks  left  to 
other  was  lo 
stonily  .  .  ,  "s 
shall  require  a 
ship  before  long 

Then  only,  ac 
tion  had  scaril 
the  manner  of 
Massy  gave  a  b 
ready  to  shriek, 
himself  by  a  gn 

"Require — a 
repeated  with 
ness.  "  Who  rei 
You  dare  to  tel 
any  of  you  hun 
to  run  my  ship. 
likes  have  been 
for  years.  It  v 
me  less  to  thi 
overboard.  P 
us — e — less  f ff f 
ship  knows  as  i 
ot  you."  He  SI 
audibly  and  g 
them.  "  The  si 
a  captain." 

Sterne  bad 


people  too,  as 
lightly.  "  Bu 
that  What  I 
Why  shouldn't 
don't  say  but  j 
steamer  about  1 
as  any  of  us  i 
pretend  to  tell 
very  great  ti 
emitted  a  short 
familiarly  .  .  . 
the  law — but  t 
am  an  active 
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mured  the  eDgineer  again.     Hia  berth  with  them :  the  thamD  of 

lips    trembled     almost    imper-  th' 

oeptibly;     his     hands     too,    a  hii 

little :  and  to  oalm  himself  he  hii 

opened  the  writiDg-desk,  spread  of  i 

out   a   sheet    of    thin    greyish  inj 

paper  covered  with  a  mass  of  ref 

printed   figures  and   began  to  tin 

scan  them  attentively  for  the  vi< 

twentieth    time    this    trip    at  lo{ 

least.  rei 

With  his  elbows  propped,  his  he 

head    between    his    hands,    he  he 

seemed   to  lose  himself  in  the  he 

study  of  an  abstruse  problem  in  all 

mathematioB.      It  was  the  list  w< 

of  the  winning  numbers  from  hif 

the  last   drawing  of  the  great  bo 

lottery  which  had  been  the  one  a 

inspiring  fact  of  so  many  years  rei 

of  his  existenca   The  conoeption  Ni 

of  a  life  deprived  of  that  period-  Hi 

ioal  sheet  of  paper  had  slipped  wi 

away  from  him  entirely,  as  an-  pri 

other   man,    aooording    to    his  an 

nature,   would   not   have   been  ooi 

able  to  conoeive  a  world  with-  in 

out  fresh  air,  without  aotivity,  Ml 

or  without  affection.     A  great  mi 

pile  of  flimsy  sheets  had  been  "a 

growing  for  years  in  his  desk,  we 

while  the  Sofala,  driven  by  the  riu 

faithful     Jack,   wore    out    her  Th 

boilers    in    tramping    up    and  em 

down  the  Straits,  from  oape  to  nil 

cape,  from  river  to  river,  from  thi 

bay   to  bay ;    accumulating  by  ab 

that    hard   labour   of    an  over-  a  < 

worked,  starved  ship  the  blaok-  of 

ened  mass  of  these  documents,  oif 

Massy   kept  them   under   look  we 

and  key  like  a  treasure.     There  ooi 

was  in  them,  as  in  the  experi-  hoi 

ence   of  life,  the  fascination  of  bei 

hope,  the  excitement  of  a  half-  tw 

penetrated  mystery,  the  longing  bai 

of  a  half-satisfied  desire.  be 

For  days  together,  on  a  trip,  sm 

he  would  shut  himself  up  in  bis  in 
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had  thrown  away  the  Bubstanoe  he  had  realised  the  possibilities 
for  the  shadow.  Of  the  grati-  open  to  him,  and  with  his  nose 
fioation  of  wealth  he  did  not  in  the  air.  Afterwards  the 
know  enough  to  excite  his  memory  of  these  adulations  was 
imagination  with  any  visions'of  a  Erreat  sadness, 
luxury.  How  could  he — the  child 
of  a  drunken  boiler -maker — 
going  straight  from  the  work- 
shop into  the  engine-room  of  a 
north  country  collier  I  But  the 
notion  of  the  absolute  idleness 
of  ■wealth  he  could  very  well 
oonceive.  He  revelled  in  it,  to 
forget  his  present  troubles;  he 
imagined  himself  walking  about 
the  streets  of  Hull  (he  knew  their 
gutters  well  as  a  boy)  with  his 
pockets  full  of  sovereigns.  He 
would  buy  himself  a  house ;  his 
married  sisters,  their  husbands, 
his  old  workshop  chums,  would 
render  him  infinite  homage. 
There  would  be  nothing  to 
think  of.  His  word  would  be 
law.  He  had  been  out  of  work 
for  a  long  time  before  he  won 
liis  prize,  and  he  remembered 
how  Carlo  Marian!  (commonly 
known  as  Paunchy  Charley), 
the  Maltese  hotel-keeper  at  the 
slummy  end  of  Denham  Street, 
had  cringed  joyfully  before  him 
in  the  evening,  when  the  news 
had  come.  Poor  Charley,  though 
he  made  hia  living  by  minister- 
ing to  various  abject  vices,  gave 
credit  for  their  food  to  many  a 
piece  of  white  wreckage.  He 
was  naively  overjoyed  at  the 
idea  of  his  old  bills  being  paid, 
and  he  reckoned  confidently  on 
a  spell  of  festivities  in  the 
cavernous  grog  -  shop  down- 
stairs. Massy  remembered  the 
curious,  respectful  looks  of  the 
"trashy"  white  men  in  the 
place.  His  heart  had  swelled 
within  him.  Massy  had  left 
Charley's  infamous  den  direotly 
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been  ill  that  I  can  remember,"  old  i 

he    had    remarked.       "Let     it  was 

go."  he  ■« 

But   at   this  early  stage  he  of  fo 

had  already  awakened  Masay's  sinoc 

hostility  by  refusing  to  make  it  Batv 

six  hundred  instead  of  five.     "I  oomi 

cannot  do  that,"  was  all  he  had  disqi 

said,  simply,  but  with  so  muoh  the  i 

decision    that    Massy   desisted  bera 

at     onoe    from     pressing    the  tion 

point  but  had  thought  to  him-  oabi] 

self,  "  Can't !     Old  curmudgeon.  Hi 

Won't!    He  must  have  lots  of  ing  < 

money,  but  he  would  like  to  get  you 

hold   of  a  soft  berth  and  the  He 

sixth   part   of    my   profits   for  ing, 

nothing  if  he  only  oould."  force 

And     during     these     years  head 

Massy's  dislike  grew  under  the  imm 

restraint    of   something  resem-  ness 

bling   fear.     The  simplicity  of  seen 

that  man  appeared  dangerous,  apai 

Of  late  he  had  ohanged,  how-  the 

ever,  had  appeared  less  formid-  deck 

able  and  with  a  lessened  vigour  H 

of  life,  as  though  he  had  re-  gera 

ceived    a    secret   wound.     But  exoil 

still    he    remained     inoompre-  hea\ 

henaible  in  his  simplicity,  fear-  hear 

lessneBB,    and    rectitude.     And  abo\ 

when    Massy   learned    that    he  "I 

meant  to  leave  him  at  the  end  the  i 

of  the  time,  to  leave  him  con-  deob 

fronted    with    the   problem   of  ". 

the  boilers,  his   dislike   blazed  "' 

up  secretly  into  hate.  stref 

It  had  made  him   so  clear-  mad 

eyed  that  for  a  long  time  now  " 

Mr  Sterne  could  have  told  him  " 

nothing  he  did  not  know.     He  Stet 

had    much   ado    in    trying  to  T 

terrorise  that  mean  eneak  into  the 

silence ;  he  wanted  to  deal  alone  engi 

with   the  situation;    and — in-  peUt 

credible  as  it  might  have  ap-  one, 

peared  to  Mr  Sterne — he  had  — w 

not  yet  given  up  the  desire  and  on  t 

the  hope  of  inducing  that  hated  tim< 
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moniehed  his  admired  superior,  heard  a  voioe  tinged  with  oon- 

Mr  Massy  moved  at  last.     He  tempt — 

turned  in  his  ohair,  and  grind-  "  I  would  rather  doubt  your 

iiig  hia  teeth —  word.      But   I  shall    certainly 

"  Dam'  you  and  the  ship  I     I  speak  to  him  of  this." 
wish  she  were  at  the  bottom  of  The  other  voioe,  Sterne's,  aud 
the  sea.     Then  you  would  have  with  a  sort  ot  regretful  form- 
to  starve."  ality — 

The   trusty  second   engineer  "Thanks.     That's  all  I  wont, 

closed  the  door  gently.  I  must  do  n*"  <*"*"  " 

Massy  listened.      Instead  of  Mr  Mass^ 

passing    on   to    the    bathroom  short,     dap 

where  he  should  have  gone  to  lightly  on  1 

clean  himself,  the  second  entered  bounded  int 

his  cabin,  which  was  next  door,  beyond  the 

Mr    Massy    jumped     up    and  the  gangw: 

waited.       Suddenly    he    heard  bad  passed 

the   lock  snap    in   there.      He  after     exob 

rushed  out  and  gave  a  violent  "Qood    evf 

kiok  to  the  door.  surlily  to  E 

"I   believe  you   are  locking  with  slow  i 

yourself  up  to  get  drunk,"  he  "What  i 

shouted.  up     to     M: 

A  muffled  answer  came  after  now?" 

a  while.  "Far  froi 

"My  own  time."  am  notgoo< 

"If  you  take  to  boozing  on  Wyk.     Nei 

tlie  trip  I'll  fire  you  out,"  Massy  his  opinion; 

cried.  tain  Whallt 

An  obstinate  silence  fol-  gone  to  asl 
lowed  that  threat.  Massy  the  house  t1 
moved  away  perplexed.  On  Then  he 
the  bank  two  figures  appeared,  self  darkly- 
approaching  the  gangway.    He  "  I  hope  1 

(7b  6e  cmtinvtd.) 
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Britannia's  seal. 


[In  the  auburn  hair  and  hazel  eyes  of  Shakespeare  behold 
the  symbol  and  seal  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  early  Celt 
and  later  Norman  contend  for  mastery — a  noble  composite  of 
great  races  and  loving  compromise  of  long  centuries.] 

Blended  by  Nature's  cunning  hand 
Two  races  waiting  Time's  command 
In  Shakespeare's  picture  still  survive; 
Where  Celt  and  Norman  fondly  strive, — 
A  composite  divinely  fair 
Of  hazel  eyes  and  auburn  hair. 

With  heart  as  pure  as  mountain  rill, 
And  soul  attuned  to  skylark  trill; 
With  eyes  where  Love's  flotilla  lies, 
And  tresses  born  of  sunny  skies, 
Sweet  Mary  Arden  holds  in  fee 
Far  more  than  Norman  heraldry. 

John  Shakespeare  strays  by  Avon  stream. 
In  Arden's  woodland  comes  to  dream; 
Fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  with  open  face. 
Of  Cymric  blood  and  warlike  race: 
With  heart  aglow  he  speaks  her  name, — 
Her  kiss  the  seal  of  Britain's  fame. 

'Twas  hers  to  give  the  poet's  art, 
'Twas  his  to  give  the  fervid  heart ; 
From  her  those  lustrous  orbs  of  light. 
From  him  that  templed  dome  of  might; — 
In  auburn  hair  and  hazel  eyes 
Behold  the  centuries'  compromise. 

Wallace  Bruce. 
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THE     TBEASDRY     AND  ART — IN 

Knowledge  is  more  uauaUy  Bousseau, '. 

scribed  to  a  German  than  wit.  Franoe    hi 

One,  however,  with  more  of  the  doubt,   bo 

latter  than  the  former  quality  blight  had 

has    said,    "The  English   love  of    Baphat 

Art,  but  Art  does  not  love  the  England  a 

EngliBh,"     The  phrase  gained  point.      T 

ourrenoy,  and    his  countrymen  oeeded  to 

were  for  long  oonvinoed  that  in  South,  —  l 

painting  as   in   musio   Britain  exceptions 

was  far   behind    the   land    of  off  from  t. 

Mozart  and  Beethoven.     Mnsia  bad    not 

is   not  our  oonoem,  hut   it   is  The    land 

interesting  to  note  that  a  race  ainoe  the  c 

wbioh  had  a  crowd  of  art-lov-  never  beei 

ing  sovereigns  to  whom  it  owes  bearers, 

its  Dresden  Gallery,  its  Munich  was  faint, 

"  Glyptothek,"    to    name    but  Fortuny  la 

these,  failed  to  produce  a  single  tury  are  ' 

painter  of  the  first  rank  during  prove  thai 

the  years  when  England   was  day  can  dU 

leading    the  way  in  landscape  tradition, 

by   the    art    of   Gainsborough  interpretal 

and  Constable.  With    Frs 

Art  galleries  and  collections  of   its    acl 

have  many  good  purposes,  but  with   Eng 

the  instance  of  Germany  in  the  nolda,    Coi 

eighteenth  and  nineteenth  oen-  borough, 

turies  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  burn,  the  C 

they  do   not   necessarily  beget  is  a  theor 

masterpieces.    While  the  rulers  stating, 

of    Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  tions  may 

collecting  the  works  of  ancient  of  any  imp 

sculptors  and  old  Masters,  the  essential  t 

Fatherland     was     barren     of  and,  given 

painters  and  modellers  of  high  even  he  w 

aooomplishment.       For      many  able  mista 

years      after      the      collections  of    the  wo 

were    formed    and    capable    of  have  gone 

giving    inspiration    and   guid-  oase  of  a 

anoe,     Germany     could     point  David  Wil 

to    nothing    greater     than    a  niable  gei 

Bauch,   while    France    in    the  tioally  no 

same  period  has  her  galaxy  of  acquired  t 

great  names  from  Watteau  and  covered  th 

Boucher  to  Millet  and  Corot,  to  how  to  pai 
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duty   on   Soottieh   ealt,   which    shall  be  wholly  applied  towards 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the    promoting  the  fisheriee  and  such 
duty  on  this  oommodity  equal    other    manufaotories    and    im- 
in  both  oountries.     It  was  oal-    provements  in  Scotland  as  may 
oulated   that   after   the  Union    most   oonduoe  to   the    general 
every£1000of  inoreasedrevenue    good  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
from    Scottish   customs   would    These  last  words  are  interest- 
provide  £792  towards  payment     ine.      Scotland  had  ceased  to 
of   the   debts  of  England ;   of 
every   £1000    of    excise,   £625 
would  go  to  the  same  purpose.     I 
£43,000  a-year,  in  brief,  would,    i 
it  was  calculated,  be  provided    i 
by  Scotland  in  payment  of  the 
national  debt  of  England.     It 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact, 
that  though  England  was  rich 
and  Scotland  poor,  the  balance    < 
of  direct  financial  benefit  would, 
after  the  Union,  have  been  in 
favour  of  England,  had  meae-     i 
urea   not   been   taken   to   pro- 
vide compensation  to  Scotland,     i 
These    measures    were    barely 
sufficient  to  attain  the  purpose. 
The   national   debts    of    Soot- 
land  were  trifling, — a  sum  of 
£398,085,    lOs.    was    eufficient 
not  only  to  provide   for   their 
discharge,  but  also  to  buy  up 
"  the     capital     stock     of     the 
African   and  Indian  Company 
of    Scotland,"      It    was    even 
anticipated  that  this  sum,  after 
these  two  payments  had  been 
made,  would  provide  a  surplus. 
The  only  other  charge  upon  the 
contributions  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  including  this  sur- 
plus,   was     that     "  what    con- 
sideration shall  be  found  neoes- 
sary  to  be  had  for  any  losses 
which     private     persons    may 
sustain   by  reducing   the  coin 
of    Scotland   to   the    standard 
and  value  of  the  coin  of  Eng- 
land    may     be     made     good." 
Article  XV.  goes  on  to  provide 
that  "  afterwards  the  same  [i.e., 
the  balance  of  the '  equivalent  *] 
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tution,  whose  nftme  it  oon- 
tiniies  to  bear.  In  1850  the 
Prinoe  Consort  laid  the  foaod- 
ation  -  atone  of  the  building 
now  oooupied  by  the  Xational 
Oallery  and  the  Hoyal  Scottish 
Academy.  The  site,  valued  at 
£40,000,  was  granted  by  the 
Corporation  for  t)ie  nominal  sum 
of  £1000,  the  Treasury  gave 
£30,000,  and  the  Board  of 
Manufaotures  provided  £20,000, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  site 
and  some  £3000  for  additional 
ground.  The  wealth  of  the 
Board  of  Manufaoturea  at  this 
time  is  explained  partly  by  the 
fact  that  a  capital  sum  as  well 
as  an  annual  inoome  was  its 
original  inheritance,  partly  by 
the  fact  that  its  finances  were 
husbanded,  while  remunerative 
expenditure — loans  repaid  with 
interest  and  the  like — increased 
rather  than  diminished  its 
resources. 

This  summary  glance  at  the 
history  of  existing  institutions 
may  serve  to  explain  how  the 
present  state  of  affairs  arose. 
This  may  shortly  be  stated. 
The  Board  of  Manufactures  is 
custodian  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery ;  it  oonduotB  a  School  of 
Design,  now  of  httle  use  to  the 
linen  manufacture,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  painters,  of  less  to 
them.  Founded,  as  has  been 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
designers  for  the  linen  manu- 
factories,  this  school  did  good 
work  for  many  generations  of 
students.  It  appears  that  in 
later  years  its  chief  purpose 
was  to  capture  medals  at 
South  Kensington :  it  became 
a  prey  to  the  deadly  system 
of  payments  by  results.  That 
phase  passed  when  the  Scienoe 
and  Axt  Department  changed 
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Velasquez  whioh,  probably,  that  more    appreoiated    hj    artiata 

great  painter  never  saw,  aaaur-  than  the  vulgar,  and  two  small 

edly   never   touohed.     The  ex-  Wilkiee,  whioh   oan  hardly  be 

istenoe   of   the   English   sohool  said  to  be  worth  the  sum  paid 

of    the    eighteenth    and   early  for  them — upwards  of  £1000 

nineteenth  centuries  cannot  be  — as  art :  they  have,  however, 

said  to  be  more  than  suggested,  historical  i 

The     two     canvases     by    Sir        This  wl 

Joshua  are    in    bad   condition  ever  its  mi 

and  unimportant;  Gainsborough  undeniabl) 

has    no    landscape,  —  only    the  little  to  p 

"  Mrs    Graham,"  ■ —  Constable's  all  to  privi 

name  is  not  in  the  catalogue.  Imperial  1 

A  Crome,  a  recent  gift,  shows  years    spe 

that     painter     to     advantage,  an  equival 

Thirty-eight  Turner  drawings  larger  aun 

are  on  view  for  one  month  in  M'Ewan,  i 

each  year.    Two  Wilsons  give  tion  owes 

some  idea  of  what  a  critic  has  brandt,  an 

called  bis  "  tranquil  and  lovely  Findlay,  v 

art,    the    most    complete    and  art,    ho  we 

graceful     expression     of     the  greater  ex 

Claude    convention    in    exist-  of  £100,0{ 

ence."      A   tiny  Cox    reminds  over  to  tl 

you  that  there  was  a  painter  factures  a 

of    that    name ;    his     contem-  the   prioeli 

porary,   Copley   Fielding,    and  Society  of 

many  others  are  wanting.  as  the  Ns 

Huge  canvases  by  Etty  fill  lery,    are 

much    space    that     might    be  Were   the 

better      employed.         Several  out  its  pi 

second-rate  landscapes,  by  men  putting  do 

whose   work    was    of    passing  pound  ooi 

interest  only,  are  apt  to  make  persons,  ai 

you   forget   that    Thomson    of  have    a   w 

Duddingston  was  a  painter  of  to  balance 

whom  Scotland  is  right  to  be  There  seet 

proud,  and   that   Sam   Bough,  claim  for 

if    not    a    Scotsman,    did    all  be  made,  : 

his    work     in     Scotland,    and  it  should 

how  good  some  of  that  work  the  Natio 

was.  made    woi 

Among  recent  acquisitions  by  pretension 

purchase    are   a    brilliant    but  required. 

oostly  Phillip, — a  picture  that  to  open  a 

ought  undoubtedly  to  be  in  a  and   were 

Scottish     National     Collection,  trusted  to 

—  an    interesting    example    of  five,   ten, 

Geddea,  a   painter  whose  work  oolleotion 

is  of  high  and  inspiring  quality,  European 
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from  the   Imperial   Exoheque"  noDe  should  have  dealt  with  a 

may  not  both  be  claimed — one  question    long    disoussed    and 

or  other  is  certainly  due.     By  agitated    amongst   those    that 

an  Act  of  1847  the  Board  was  had  any  right  to  hold  opinions, 

authorised  to  appropriate  part  Is  the  dominanoe  of  Philistin- 

of    its    income    "  towards    the  ism  in  the  House  of  Conunona, 

purpose   of    Education   in   the  and  even  in  another  and  a  higher 

Fine  Arts."     It  was  not  oon-  plaoe,  the  only  explanation  ? 
templated  that   the  entire  re-        If  art   is  worthy   of   official 

sources    and    activity    of    the  encouragement,  that  enoourage- 

Trustees  should  be  diverted  to  ment    should    be  given    intel- 

this  new  field,  still  less  that  the  ligently — surel 

whole  expense  of  the  National  proposition. 

Collections  should  be  defrayed  National  Galle 

from  its  slender  though  historic  than  ten  picti 

income.    The  Scottish  members  been  paid  for 

of  Parliament  are  the  first  oul-  Treasury.      So 

prita  in  the  eyes  of  their  fel-  way,   for    Sir 

low-countrymen,  but  a  Scottish  Beaoh's  nninto: 

Office  which  has  made  no  at-  that    private   ' 

tempt  to  set  this  matter  right,  not    done   thei 

provides  only  another  instance  Scottish  Collec 

of  the  fact  that   the   Govern-  pictures   reprei 

ment  of  this  country  is  carried  encouragement 

on  by  a  mild  species  of  terror-  ing   has  reoeii 

ism.     The  departments  fear  the  since  the  Unioi 

Treasury,  but  their  parliament-  in  almost  two  1 
ary  chiefs  fear  the  constituencies        Might  not  i 

more.     IE  the  constituencieB  are  been    better   s] 

silent,   then   the   great   god  of  worth   while  i 

the   money-bags   need   not   be  thousand  poui 

worried.     If  the  constituencies  so  many  yean 

awake,  then  it  is  a  case  of  pull  £30  a-year — 1 

devil,  pull  baker.      The  result  They  might  h: 

is  seldom  quite  satisfaotory,  and  extra  charwon 

the  indifference  of  the  Soottiah  hall    office.       I 

Office    to    the   whole  question  representative 

which  is  now  raised  shows  one  nearly  twenty 

of  the  weakest  of    the   many  a    apeoial  dep 

weak  spota  in  the  armour  of  Executive   set 

democracy.        Statesmen      are  promotion  of  11 

rarer  than  skilful  parliament-  infiuenoe  of  se 

arians ;  initiative   is   curiously  tish  members, 

lacking  in  the  members  of  both  Secretary  of  C 

Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  ad-  resulted  in  £2i 

mitting  that  the  government  of  for  art.     No  > 

Scotland  has  for  the  most  part  that  the  rulers 

been  in  the  hands  of  second-  art — let  us  ho; 

rate  men,   it   seems   odd   that  Scotland,  —  though     too     few 
VOL.  CLSSH. — NO.  MXUV.  2  P 
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peraisteot  toutiog,  will  supplant    sented    an   onanswerable   case 
porridge  and  beer,  "  Snippets "    fear    a    revision    of    the  whole 
will  oust  Soott,  "  the  man  that    system  of    art   endowment  in 
broke  the  bank  "  at  a  favourite    Scotland.         Lord      Baloarres 
gambling  resort  will  appeal  in    carried   a   stout  lanoe   in  sup- 
time  and  by  the  aid  of  very    port,  and  upheld  the  traditions 
constant  repetition  to  a  genera-    of  the  loyal  Lindsays, 
tion  which  in  its  heart  prefers         In  the  short  disoussion  which 
Handel,    and     German     litho-    took  place,  Sir  Michael  Hiokn 
graphs   will   seem  the  highest    Beach,  with  that  lack  of  syiU' 
culmination  of  colour  to  folks    pathy  for  any  part  of  the  Em- 
who  never  saw  a  Titian.     Art    pire  outside  the  domains  of  the 
is  for  the  few  only  in  so  far 
that   to  study  and    enjoy  re- 
quires opportunity  and  leiaure, 
as  well  as  a  Qod-given  eye  to 
see.     The  leisure  is  not  lacking 
to    moat    classes    in    the   com- 
munity, when  nearly  everybody 
except  the  professional  man  has 
some  fourteen  hours  a-day  for 
sleeping   and   eating  —  not   to 
speak  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoons.    The  eye  to  see  is  to 
be  found  in  every  rank  in  life. 
The  opportunity  alone  has  been 
largely   wanting   all   over   the 
United  Kingdom.      The  State 
has  not  attempted  to  guide  the 
publio   taste  in   musio  or   the 
drama.   That  extravagance  was 
left  for  "beggarly  foreigners." 
It  has,  however,  in  these  islands 
professed  to  set  up  a  standard 
of  painting  and  sculpture.     So 
far  as   Scotland  is    ooncemed 
it  has  stopped  there,  and,  with 
all  respect  be  it  said,  has  ac- 
cordingly written   itself   down 
"a  bass." 

The  future  has  some  brighter 
prospect.  Sir  John  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  exercising  his  heredi- 
tary right  to  do  his  best  for 
art  in  Scotland,  raised  the 
question  of  the  grant  to  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery  on 
the  annual  votes  last  June,  and, 
in  an  informed  and  courageous 
attack  upon  the  Treasury,  pre-    sotion  ct  want  of  aotion,  we 
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the  beginniDg  of  their  training :  whole  of  its  exhibition  rooma 

what  will  suit  the  artificer  is  added  to  the  National  Qallery. 

not  what  the  architect  requires ;  There  is  room  in  the  Boyal  In- 

the  painter  and  sculptor  need  stitution.     Designed  as  a  place 

something    perfectly    different,  of    exhibition,    occupying     the 

An  attempt  to  train  all  three,  finest    site    in    Scotland,    this 

fur  more  than  the  elementary  edifice    is    now    tenanted    by 

portion  of  their  course  by  the  schools,  offices,  and  the  Royal 

same  method,  is  bound  to  be  Society.    The  schools  oan  easily 

disastrous  to  one  or  two  of  the  be  provided  for,  and  if  there  be 

classes,    and    probably    to    all  no  room  for  the  Soyal  Sodety 

three.  as  well  as  the  »--'-"  — '^ 

To  return,  in  conclusion,  to  be  housed  at 

the   National   Gallery,    let   its  than  would  bt 

requirements    be    summarised,  a  new  Natio 

These  are,  briefly,  more  spaoe  new  Aoadem; 

and  more  money,  with  a  larger  that    an    adi 

intelligence  in  its  expenditura  made  to  the 

First,    the    oollection    must    be  Gallery  buildi 

increased  as  opportunity  arises  meet  with  tl 

by    the    addition    of    pictures  position   of    i 

representing    Italian     and,     if  architecture 

possible,  Spanish  Art,  by  some  face  of  EdinI 
examples  of  the  great  French         When    the 

landscapista.     There  are  many  laid    the    fou 

good   Corots  in   Scotland,   and  the  National 

not  one,    nor   a   Daubigny,   a  gratulated  th 

Rousseau,   a    Troyon,    a   Diaz,  land  that  "[ 

nor    a    Jaoqiie,    to    name   but  available  for 

these,  in   the  National  Collec-  the   ancient 

tion.        Other     blanks     easily  the   Union   o: 

occur    to    one,    and    time,    if  doms,    was 

more  than  twenty  (or  thirty)  the     encoura 

pounds   a-year   be   given,   will  fisheries  and 

fill   them.      Then   the   present  Scotland." 

accommodation   is    insufficient,  ness  was  pro 

Since    1889    there    has    been  that    the    an 

congestion.      In  that  year  six  not  limited  1 

pictures  'were  removed  to  the  ment  of  fishei 

Portrait  Gallery.    In  1896  there  tures   alone, 

was  rearrangement,  and  many  say     that     tl 

pictures    by    modern    Scottish  branches  of 

artists  were  relegated  to  rooms  rived  at  that 

which  are  used  for  the  exhibi-  and  prosperit; 

tions  of  the  Academy.     Each  requiring  the 

year  these  pictures  have  to  be  Government  - 

unhung  and   stored  in  closets  themselves,   b 

for  several  months.    The  Royal  aid     to     thei 

Scottish  Academy  must  be  pro-  weaker  sisters — the  Fine  Arts." 

vided    for   elsewhere,   and   the  "  The  improvement  of  the  coun- 
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ON    THE    HEELS    OF    DE    WET. 
X.    JOQ-TBOT. 

True  to  that  tnstinot  which  The  dust  and  vaponr  Beemed 

finds  the  Boer,  the  most  insan-  unable  to  face  the  perpendioolar 

itary   race   laying  claim   to   a  violenoe  of  the  midday  sun ;  the 

oivilisation    of    any    standard,  only  perceptible   movement  in 

the  aquatters  who  settled  upon  the   middle   distance    was  the 

Hopetown  as  a  site  suitable  for  shimmer    of    the    atmosphere, 
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flesh  and  less  mobile  than  the  pushing  oolumn  leader  in  turn, 
.   force  whioh  had  not  been  within  and  finally  oolleoted  hy  the  zeal- 
reach  ot  the  Remount  Depart-  ous  "crawler"  and  duly  reported 
ment   for   months.      The    pro-  in  the  "weekly  bag"  as  oaptured 
cedure  was  in  this  wise.     The  from  the  enemy.     Or  if  sweep- 
Golumn    commander   struggled  ings    were    not    available,    he 
gasping  into  the  haven  of  re-  would    find    waiting    for    him 
lief    afforded    by   the  railwayi  absolutely   soft    and    raw  im- 
He  had  barely   issued   to    his  portations,  which  had  cost  the 
men  and  horses  a   full  ration  taxpayer    £40    apieoe    a    few 
when   the  telegraph  began   to  weeks  previously, — the  one  aa 
talk.     Down    came    the    brief  useless  tor 
little     order     from     Pretoria,  as  the  othi 
"  Yon  will  entrain  for  Cypher  not  over-fa 
Ohat   without    delay.     Trains  poses  of  the 
will  reach   you   by   three  this  was  as   nu 
afternoon."     In  vain  would  the  taking  a  ho 
column    commander   plead  for  and  baokii 
rest  for  man  and  beast.     The  a  stake  at 
fiat  had  gone  forth.     All  pro-  trained    ho 
test  was  met  with  a  single  re-  of  the  pub 
iteration  of  the  original  order,  wantotdy 
with  perhaps  the  adjunct,  "  Be-  South     Af: 
mounts  will  be   awaiting  you  appal   evei 
to   replace   casualties."     What  matic  of  fin 
chance  had   the  horses   which  in  horae-fle 
had  been  overridden  and  under-  and    the    c 
fed  for  the  last  twelve  days  ?  upper  lip  w 
Those  which  could  hobble  were  that  it  tal 
thrust  into  close,  dung-blocked  to  bring  t 
trucks,  and  whirled  away  any  the    perfeo 
distance  from  fifty  miles  to  a  them    to    i 
thousand.      Water     they     got  seoutive  di 
when  the  railway  officials  saw  day    with 
fit    to    arrange    the    necessary  backs,    hae 
halt  in  the  necessary  place,  rest  the     presei 
for  them  there  was  none.     But  income  -  ta: 
the    column    commander    who  is    naturall 
was  new  at  the  job  could  plume  cause.      H< 
himself  that   he  would  be  re-  lief  in   phi 
stocked  and  start  with  a  new  cavalry   ofE 
lease    of    life    at     his     destin-  whom  he  < 
ation.       Vain      thought  1       He  damns     his 
found    awaiting     him     at    the  damns  bis 
end  of  his    journey  either   the  having  raU< 
sweepings  of  the  eountry-side —  cheerfully,  ■ 
such    animals  as  had   been   re-  isfaotion  th 
jected  as  unfitted  for  military  last   been  j 
service  by  marauding  Boer  and  place,   and 
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what  would  be  the  approximate  remaioB  that 

remount     requirements.       The  was  at  this 

British     nation     would     have  was   rieioua 

backed  the    demands    of    this  In  a   word, 

intelligent  anticipation,  not  in  British  mobil 

thousands,  but  in  millions,  and  Afrioa   was 

by  so  doing  would  have  saved  the     railwsj 

not  thousands  but  millions.     It  This    gave    a    oolumn   at  the 
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ing  to  oross  the  Orange  River 
north  of  Hopetown  was  Judge 
Hertzog's  and  Pretorius's  party. 
Brand  had  made  the  passage  at 
Mark's  Drift,  while  De  Wet, 
with  the  ex-President,  was  still 
in  the  Colony  heading  for 
Philipstown.  Then  hope  ran 
high.  The  Orange  River  was 
in  flood,  while  stops  were  in 
front  of  and  south  of  the 
harried  guerilla.  Thomeyorof t 
and  Henry  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colesberg ;  Crabbeand  Henniker 
on  his  tail;  Qrenfell,  Murray, 
and  others  strung  out  in  an 
ever-decreasing  circle  I  Swollen 
river  in  front,  desperate  Eng- 
lishmen behind,  what  chance 
had  the  residue  of  the  invaders 
now !  But  the  brigadier  shook 
his  head  as  he  pricked  out  the 
positions  on  the  map.  "There 
is  no  mention  of  troops  moving 
down  from  the  north.  What 
does  Napoleon  say  about  rivers 
as  barriers  in  war  ? — he  classes 
them  as  negotiable  obstacles, 
after  deserts  and  mountains, 
right  low  down  on  the  scale. 
Flood  or  no  flood,  ole  man 
De  Wet  will  cross  that  river 
just  wherever  and  when- 
ever he  pleases;  and  if  we 
have  no  one  north  of  it 
either  to  pick  him  up  or  to 
head  him  while  crossing,  he  will 
get  clear  away,  and  we  shall 
have  let  slip  another  oppor- 
tunity, by  crass  stupidity  and 
failure  to  make  use  of  the  very 
signal  advantages  which  cir- 
cumstances have  placed  in  our 
way.  Plumer  and  my  brigands 
get  to  Orange  River  Station 
to-night.  Even  if  they  have 
truckage  waiting  for  us,  we 
shall  not  march  clear  of  Jagers- 
fontein  Road  until  the  day  after 


to-morrow.  That  will  give  ole 
man  De  Wet  twenty -four 
hours'  clear  lead.  I  must  say 
that  I  cannot  see  the  hand  of 
genius  in  the  fitting  of  this  plan 
to  the  map.  This  is  the  line 
that  both  Plumer  and  I  should 
take — Orange  River  Station, 
Ramah,  Luckhofi;  Fauresmith. 
One  of  us  halt  at  Luokhoff; 
Kimberley  send  a  column  to 
Kofiyf ontein ;  Bloemfontein  an- 
other to  Petrusburg  and  Ab- 
ramskraal ;  while  Fauresmith 
and  Jagersfontein  form  bases 
for  columns  sent  to  them  from 
Springfontein ;  and  then  with  a 
consistent  and  strong  line  of 
outposts  we  might  have  stopped 
his  main  road  north,  although 
we  should  be  too  late  to  man 
the  river.  But,  anyhow,  I'll  have 
a  try  at  convincing  them  at 
headquarters  that  I  am  a  better 
man  outside  than  inside  a  cattle- 
truck.  So  here  goes.  Mr  In- 
telligence, paper  and  ink  and 
take  it  down,  and  mind  it  is  to 
go  in  cipher  1"  The  brigadier 
then  roughly  drew  a  comparison 
in  the  saving  of  time  involved 
by  a  direct  march  upon  Faure- 
smith from  Orange  River  Sta- 
tion and  transport  by  rail, 
closing  the  message  with  a 
promise  to  be  in  Fauresmith 
the  second  day  after  leaving 
the  railway. 

It  then  became  a  question  of 
a  square  meal  at  the  cara- 
vanserai The  concentration  of 
five  columns  had  taxed  the 
capabilities  of  the  little  hostel 
beyond  endurance.  All  that 
they  could  furnish  was  milk 
and  butter.  But  they  were 
prepared  to  cook  any  food  that 
was  brought,  so  with  an  effort 
it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
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tavern.       Four    column    com-  plate  than  in  a  battlement  of 

mandera  and  their  BtaS^  filled  arms  made  sweet  in  viotory. 

the  tables,  which  betimes  were        At  the  next  table  sat  a  leader 

the  mess-boards   o(  the  bank  oF  another   kind,  or  rather   a 

olerks  and  shop-walkers  of  the  different   development    of    the 

village.     The  soldiers,  however,  same  type  of  quiet  unassuming 

had  some  right  to  be  in  tem-  English  gentleman,  —  the  gal- 

porary    possession,    einoe     the  lant,    thrusting,    never  -  tiring 

viands  were  their  own.      The  Plumer.     Small  spare  man  of 

two  little  serving-maids,  daugh-  dainty    gait    and    finish,    yet 

ters   of  a   Dntch   proprietress,  moulded     in     a     olay     wUah 

were  alive  to  the  unusual  im-  hitherto  has  shown  no  flaw  in 

portance   of   their  duties,    and  the    rougher   olomaTifn    nf    t.La 

had  carefully  prepared  for  the  soldier.     It 

part.     Print  dresses  were  dis-  tribute  to  h 

pensed   with,   and   they  stood  as  a  leader  1 

arrayed     in     their      Sabbath  the  oonfider 

frooks,   oovered   with    the   be-  the  rough  ] 

coming   apron -pinafore   which  Antipodes,  i 

the  country  affects,  and   with  associated. 

carefully  braided  hair,  not  in-  and  unassui 

nocent  of  some  fatty  dressing,  the  spirit  i 

Quaintlittlemaids— whyshould  man,  and  } 

we  quiz  them? — they  were  there  tinue  in  the 

dressed  and  determined  to  do  banner  mus 

their  best.     At  the  first  table  cunning    he 

sat     a      middle-aged     major-  prove    hims 

general,  a  man  of  kindly  face  lead  he   fol 

and   habit.      As  a  soldier  —  a  table  sits  V 

fierce,  intrepid  leader — can  you  wires.      Ho 

not  remember  the  day  when  he  be,  yet  will 

lay  amongst  the  scrub  of  the  worthy  rep 

Modder  bank  with  his  chest  laid  race  of  youn 

bare  by   a  raking  bullet,  and  Nile  has  bre 

refused  to  be  carried  to  hospital,  our  own  br 

— even  entreated  the  doctors  to  in  spirit  an 

let    him    carry   out    the    mad  as  any  of 

effort,    worthy   of    a    Marshal  played  the  ^ 

Ney,  which  had  been  intrusted  of  Yersaillee 

to  him,  and  which  all  but  cost  neath  the  i 

him  his  life.     Yet,  so  strange  steadfast    t< 

is   the   complex    nature  of  the  which  favoL 

Englishman,   this  man,  whom  added  from 

the  breath  of  war  could  rouse  Tweed.     Th 

to    a    courage    almost    super-  men  —  men 

human,  spent  his  leisure  in  the  solid  monthf 

toils   of    artistic  photography,  in  the  ater 

and   evinced   more  demonstra-  The  leaders  „^,^  u»u  .^«uw.v 

tive  pleasure  over  a  successful  the  bslsnoe  of  life  and  death, 


y 
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to    any   of    these    subordinate  ing  to  the  burlesque  whioh  was 

fry ;    we  will   just    march    at  shortly  to  be  enacted  on  Orange 

nine      o'olook       to-night       to  River  Station  plattorm. 

Orange    River     Station,    raid  As  day  broke  othw  columns 

the   place  of    Buoh  rations   as  concentrated    on     the    station 

we    can  lay    hands    on,    and  buildings,   until    the  inartistio 

then,  maps  or  no   maps,  take  aurroundings  of  the  little  centre 

off  our  caps  to   Cape   Colony  became   black   with   men    and 

for  ever."  animals.        In    appearance    it 

might  well    be    likened    to    a 

It  was  just  as  well  that  the  swarm  of   bees   in   temporary 

brigadier  had  made    his  own  poaaession  of  a  window-frama 

arrangements,  for  both  Plumer  AmongE 

and    Piloher     forgathered     at  rolling 

Orange  River  that  night,  and  panyof 

the     stationmaster,    with    the  of  inde 

bonhomie  bred  of  a  long  period  fine  pbj 

spent  in  disappointing  every-  done  th 

body  with   whom  he  came   in  and   to 

contact,  informed  each  column-  perman 

oommander    in    rotation    that  of     a 

the  beet  he  oould  promise  them  memori 

was  truckage  sufficient  for  one  land,  ai 

squadron  on  the  following  day.  Table  I 

two  squadrons  perhaps  on  the  had    be 

second  day,  and  the  whole  of  some  oi 

the  mounted  troops  ordered  by  turn  h< 

rail  certainly  not  before  a  week  touohec 

or  ten  days.     We  just  ask  you  dash   a 

to  make  a  short  study  of  this  underti 

situation.     The  episode   which  of  a  fai 

is  here  related  was  not  a  farce —  turn  m 

far  from  it :  it   was   a  serious  go  I " 

endeavour  on  the   part  of  the  back  a 

British  army  in   South  Africa  it    tha 

to  capture  or  destroy  a  noted  age  ha( 

brigand    called    De   Wet.      A  them  b 

possibility   of    bringing    about  Colony 

this  desired  result  was  certainly  rumoui 

within   view,   and   the  British  and   fe 

army  was  straining  every  nerve  oontin| 

to    avail    itself     of    a    unique  it  overl 

opportunity.      To   the  humble    tiny  pi 

subaltern,    who     was     but     a    thirtee 

microscopio  atom  of  that  huge    ing  ha> 

British    army,    this    herculean    tion  of 

effort    partook   rather    of    the    was  re 

nature    of  burlesque    than    of    the  co 

serious  war.     But  it  was  noth-    River 
VOL.  CLXXIL — NO.  MXUT. 
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was  the  brigadier's  intentioa 
to  make  Fauresmith  by  foroed 
marches.  It  had  to  be  con- 
sidered that  there  was  only  a 
small  margin  in  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  Faure- 
smith with  advantaga  Too 
early  an  arrival  would  have 
warned  and  headed  De  Wet 
before  the  Sank  -  detached 
column  was  in  position  to  co- 
operate effectually ;  while  dalli- 
ance on  the  line  of  march  would 
have  misaed  him  altogether. 
It  was  a  manoeuvre  which 
could  not  have  been  successful 
without  some  element  of  luck, 
but  which  was  deetined  to  be 
rendered  abortive  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  guide. 

As  it  was,  the  man  was  not 
taken  into  the  brigadier's  oon- 
fidenoe  until  he  issued  his 
marching  orders  to  his  force, 
a  bare  two  hours  before  the 
column  was  destined  to  take 
the  road.  The  guide  had  joined 
the  command  with  all  the  pomp 
and  dignity  attaching  to  a 
following  of  five  mounted 
native  retainers.  He  was  an 
Africander  of  a  most  marked 
type,  and  opened  his  connection 
with  the  Intelligence  officer 
with  the  information  that  he 
was  not  an  ordinary  guide,  that 
he  only  took  his  instructions 
from  the  officer  commanding 
the  column,  and  that  he  re- 
ported alone  to  him.  The 
brigadier  smiled  at  his 
pedantry,  remarking  that  if 
be  did  his  job  it  did  not  matter 
much  to  whom  and  by  whom 
he  made  his  reports. 

In  order  to  Facilitate  the 
early  movement  of  the  brigade, 
it  had  moved  across  the  now 
historic      railway  -  bridge     at 
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that      native,     who,     he     as-  hands  of  atraightforward   and 

Bured  us,  was  one  of  the  most  fair  -  thinking  English  offioers, 

trusted   and  loyal  scouts  that  — men  whose  word  was  their 

the    British    had.      For   what  bond,  and  who  never  thought 

reason  had  he  sent  him  ?    The  to  distrust   their  fellow  -  men, 

answer  was  simple  enough.     He  until    their  fellow  -  men  thrust 

had    only    sent     him    with    a  their  barefaced  iniquities  upon 

message  to  the  man  who  was  them.     Believe  me,  that  under 

looking    after    his  store,  with  the  Southern  Cross  it  is  not  the 

instruotions    not    to    open    it  Dutch  who  are  vile, 
after  daybreak   lest   it  should        But  although  we  oould  not 

be    looted    by   friend   and   foe  hope  now  to  fall  upon  the  aroh- 

alike.  guerilla  with  the  full  weight  of 

The  only  remark  in  the  way  first    surpr 

of  oomment  made  by  the  brig-  nature  of  tli 

adier  was    to    the  effect   that  he   had  bei 

"  One     only     leams     by     ex-  the  last  thr 

perience."      He     refused,    and  and  resouro 

doubtless  rightly,  to  accede  to  oiroumsorib 

the   wishes    of    others    on  his  even  yet  pr 

staff  that  the  man  should  be  and  the  bri 

executed  out  of  hand.     He  sent  main  longe 

him    back    to    Cape     Colony,  be    had     o 

where,    doubtless,    he    gave    a  sending  a  p 

satisfaotory  explanation,  and  re-  down    as  fi 

turned  again  to  some  position  Biver.     Tbi 

of    trust    and    honour   in   the  considerabh 

British  service.  commanded 

People  in  England,  and  those  mistio  suba] 

who  have  had    experience    of  mandedthe 

this    extraordinary    campaign,  Richmond] 

will  never  realise  the  extent  to  his  fortune 

which     the    British    army    in  Intelligence 

South  Africa  has  reposed  con-  for    inform 

fidence  in  knaves  and  scound-  fifteen-mile 

rels.      For  one  man  that  may  portion    of 

have    been    shot     or    hanged,  quently  it  v 

there  will  have  been  a  hundred  noon  when 

'who  have  gained  the  confidence  the  hilly  tra 

of    the    British    to    betray    it  covered     tl 

either  to  their  own  use  or  that  proaobes  tc 

of  the  enemy.      No  one  could  As  the  adi 

ever  know  or  assess  the  extent  party     top] 

of  the  knavery  which  has  arisen,  they  rode  i 

flourished,  and  grown  fat  in  this  Burghers.  1 

long  -  protracted     war.      And  had    the     i 

what   a   field    for    sharps  and  Burghers  hi 

knaves  I     Was  not  the  control  emerged  frt 

of   the   whole  country  in   the  they  had  cLv»«.  ...vu  vu^<  »» 
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SPORT  AND  POLITICS  UNDER  AN  EASTERN  SKY/ 

" '  Oh  !  the  hills  and  the  snow  mountaina  f aoe  to  f aoe,  yon  will 

upon  the  hills.      But  what  dost  make  familiar  friends  of  their 

thou  know  of  the  tiilla?'  said  steep  sides,  you  will  persuade 

] 
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"the  going  was  bad,  up  and  down  that  a    six   hours'  tramp  over 

steep    hillaides,    and    tie    snow    in  j^  qjoot  or  through   tnmipe  is 

places  very  treaoheroua,  so  much  so  l  _j  l   „  4—w,„4.~j  *« 

that  on  one  occasion  I  got  into  soft  ^^^  ^°J^'  ^.^  ?"  tempted  to 

snow  above  my  waist,  and  it  took  quote  a  doBCnptlon  oi  an  ibex- 

the  two  men  I  bad  with  me  ^  their  hunter's  day  : — 
time  to  haul  me  out  again."  .,i  .    ~  j     i  _.  j 

'^  "I    rose    at    2    A.H.    and    started 

But  even  work  like  this  has  ^^''^  s^"'    ,^«  ^™P^  *'""« 

■  i.  „  ..  ii-n-      ■  "Y   the   light   ot    a    bnlluuit   moon. 

Its    oompenaationa.       "Having  ^'i^j^^  gr^nally  paled    as    it   gave 

floundered     through    snow    for  way  to  a  atiU  more  brilliant    day, 

a  distance  of  over  eighty  miles,  with  few  stops  till  8  a.m.,  when  we 

to   he    walking   on   Bolld    hard  wghted    the    ibex    feeding    slowly 

Fn^  "^^^^  ^'^    T^-  "**■  ^^y  to  "d" 

ligntfuL        Perhaps   the    inex-  the  day. 

perienced  may  imagine  that  a  of  stalking  t 

day  like  this  would  end  happily  ^^  ***  down 

in  a  comfortable  inn,  or  at  least  **^rtunU*^ 

a  olean  tent,  with  a  warm  fire  breakfast     ] 

and  a  fairly  good  dinner.     But  seemed    settl 

the  only  shelter  to  be  had  was  scattered   ot 

a  dirty  mud  hut,  from  whioh  ^ffi^culf^C 

the  inhabitants  with  their  goats  „'  n"  i^^  i, 

and  cattle  had  to  be  removed,  over  which  m 

or  on  lucky  days  the  oompar-  of  the  whole 

ative  luxury  of  a  poat-runner'a  °\  what  cove 

shanty,  a  small  hut  of  wood  or  tJ/'Zluad' 

mud,  with  no  other  opening  but  duwling,  wl 

a  bole  which  does  duty  for  a  and  painful, 

door.  poaed      hillsi 

Here  ia  a  description  of  the  ^tf^un' 

accommodation    the,   traveller  ^ii%>elMfuI 

in    these    regions    is    glad    to  rest  for  brea 

get : —  and  were  be 

on  sly  on,  wb 

"The  best  room  I  could  6nd  cou-  and  unexpec 

siated  of  four  mud  walls,  a  mud  floor,  behind  us.    1 

and   It   wooden   roof   twelve   feet   in  and    eiasper 

length   by  six  feet   in   breadth   and  just  out  of 

height.  .  .  .  There  was  no  chimney,  making  quic 

one  window  barely    a  foot    square,  direction.      I 

and  a  door  that  one  had  to  squeeze  of   cutting  I 

through  half  doubled  up.     The  con-  next  saw  th< 

sequence   was  that  I   could   not   see  gazing  down 

across  the  room  for  smoke."  unseen  dang 
of  ibex-shoot 

Seventeen  days  of   arduous  three  o'clock 

travelling  brought  the  author  make  our  wi 

to  the  Indus,  and  to  the  ibex  '*i™^J'^'J 

ground  beyond.     Then  the  real  *^   ° 
work    began.       And,    for    the        After  a 

benefit    of     those    who    think  ibez-groun 
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it  in  monotonous  rotttine  or  in- 
glorious ease. 

The  beginning  of  August  saw 
Lord  Bonaldshay  north  of  the 
Indus,  oQoe  more  on  bis  way  to 
the  great  desolate  wastes  of 
Chang  Chenmo  and  the  tower- 
ing heights  of  the  Karakoram 
Mountains.  His  quany  now 
was  the  jik  and  the  beautiful 
Thibetan  antelope.  The  moun- 
tains grew  more  rugged,  the 
altitudes  higher,  the  o(dd  more 
intense.  This  is  a  good  desorip- 
tion  of  night  in  a  mountain 
camp : — 

"  I  had  not  been  asleep  lone  when 
I  wa«  waked  by  loud  peals  of  Sunder 
and  blinding  flashea  of  ligbtning, 
while  the  i-kid  came  down  like  a 
vaterepout  and  soaked  the  wretched 
little  single  -  fly  tent  through  in  no 
time.  It  was  bitterly  cold  too,  and 
towards  moroing  the  rain  turned  to 
enow,  80  that  when  at  last  I  ventured 
to  crawl  out  of  my  blankets  nothing 
but  vast  stretches  of  dazzling  white- 
ness were  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction." 

By  the  middle  of  October 
the  author  was  back  in  Srina- 
gar,  and  after  a  short  rest 
and  taste  of  oivilisation  he 
was  o£F  again  northward  by 
the  Boorzil  Pass  to  try  his  luok 
with  markhor.  This  was  an 
arduous  journey  to  undertake 
in  winter,  and  no  one  but  a 
keen  sportsman  would  have 
ventur^  on  it  for  pleasure. 
And  of  what  kind  was  the 
pleasure  ? — 

"Of  all  known  animals  that  lui'e 
the  aportdman  on  in  tbeir  pursuit, 
surely  none  affect  such  truly  appal- 
ling DTouud  as  do  the  spiral-horned 

The  ground  he  dwells  in  is 
"in  every  way  worthy  of  him,  and 


there 
Hfein 

S*! 

One  of  Lord  Ronaldsay's 
friends,  "a  splendid  olimber, 
and    as    hardy  an    individual 

as   one  ooold '  — '**" 

where,"  told  I 
aooustomed  ai 
Ufe,  felt  the  ei 
after  a  suooesc 
in  pursuit  of  t! 
then  he  added, 
go  on  to  groi 
it  ther«  was 

tion  of  a  pair  of  magnificent 
horns  in  front  of  him  i  "  Per- 
haps there  are  people  who 
would  go  quicker  it  the  pair 
of  horns  was  behind  them. 
Then  there  is,  besides  the 
danger, — and  what  really  at- 
tractive sport  is  without  its 
share  of  danger? — 

"  the     sublime     grandeur     of    the 
scenery  amid  which  it  is  carried  oat 
the  hai 
the  opt 


tenous 
citemei 


These 
aldshc 
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them  India,  it  is  eseentially  a 
place  (Tarmea  from  which  the 
movements  of  any  enemy  from 
the  west  can  be  watched. 
Beyond  Quetta  the  rails  run 
over  the  plateau  and  under  the 
Khoja  Amran  range  to  Chaman 
on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
well  on  the  way  to  Kandahar, 
and  ready  when  the  time  oomes 
for  an  advance  to  that  oity. 
But  owing  to  causes,  some  of 
whiob  might  perhaps  have  been 
avoided,  Abdul  Rahman  looked 
upon  the  extension  to  Chaman 
with  disfavour,  and  succeeded 
in  boyootting  the  line.  There 
is  no  likelihood  at  present  of 
any  Afghan  Government  con- 
senting to  allow  us  to  lay  down 
the  rails  to  Kandahar,  which  is 
the  direction  in  which  an  exten- 
sion would  be  naturally  ex- 
pected. Heretofore  a  Bussian 
invasion  has  been  anticipated 
by  the  Herat-Kandahar  route ; 
and  Herat  has  been  held  to  be 
the  key  of  India.  Writing  in 
1875,  before  the  occupation  of 
Merv  by  the  Russians,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  thought  that 
the  Russian  advance  to  Merv 
ought  to  be  the  signal  for  our 
oooupation  of  Herat,  which  oity, 
he  wrote,  "  is  both  strategically 
and  politically  an  indispensable 
bulwark  of  India,  and  we  can- 
not and  will  not  allow  its  future 
fate  to  be  at  the  disposition  of 
a  foreign  Power," 

Events  have  marched  quickly 
and  far  since  those  words  were 
written,  and  now  we  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  Russia  is 
established  on  the  Knsbk,  con- 
nected by  rail  with  her  base  on 
the  Caspian  and  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  Herat.     At 
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the  same  time  it  has  been  f oond 
impossible,  owing  to  the  oppoat- 
tion  of  the  Aimr,  to  improve 
our  own  communicationB  so  as 
to   enable  us  to   anticipate  or 
meet    a    blow   at    that    plaoe. 
These  oiroumstanoes  may  have 
had  some  share  in  turning  the 
attention  of  Indian  politicians 
to  the  Beluohistan  route,  which 
passes  through   a  country  en- 
tirely under  our  own  control 
If    action    tn    the    Kandahar- 
Herat  direction  is  barred,  some- 
thing   may    ht 
Quetta-Seistan 
is  better  than  t 
This  is  the  vi 
ently   by   the 

India,  for  it  has  b""  ■•i«n"n««i 
that  sanction  has 
the  Quetta-Kushl 
is  understood  tba 
construction  is 
advanced.  The  < 
Quetta  to  Nusbki 
miles,  out  of  a  t 
500  to  the  Sei 
But  this  is  the 
section   of   the  n 


would  greatly  fa( 
ling,  inasmuch  ai 
much  moreoonvei 
a  camel  caravan 
than  Quetta,  as 
shay  is  careful 
Thence  to  Rob 
station  in  our 
country  is  little 
desert,  but  it  pr 
gineering  difBoult 
scarcity  of  water, 
overcome. 

Avowedly,  of 
Government  of 
nothing  in  their  minds  except 
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It  is  true  that  Sir  H.  KawUn-  oooupy  the  valley  of  the  Tigris, 

son   thought    little   of  it      A  One  road  to  the  Indian  Ocean 

hundred    years    ago     Captain  would  lie  through  Seiatau.     We 

Malcolm  was  urging  the  neoea-  hope  we  may  assume  with  Mr 

aity  of  preventing   the  Frenoh  Curzon,  writing  in  1892,  "  that 

from  establisbing  themselves  on  a  RuBsian  port  upon  the  Persian 

the  shores  of  the  gulf.     Some  Gulf  or  Indian  Ocean  would  no 

aevonty  years  later  the  question  more  be  tolerated  by  any  Eng- 

revived  with   reference  to  the  lish   Minister    or   QoTemment 

KuBsians.    "By  a  certain  olaas,"  than   would   an    English  pwt 

wrote  Rawlinson,   "of  political  on  the  Caspian  by  any  Czar." 
writers  the   present  designs  of         The  oonstru 

Russia    upon   Persia,    and    her  from    Quetta 

apparent  anxiety  to  push  for-  frontier  may 

ward  railways  into  the  interior,  a  measure  of 

are  supposed  to  aim  especially  both  dangers 

at  the  aoquisition  of  a  port  in  us  from   the 

the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  oonvenient  the  Russians 

means  of  access  at  all  times  to  a    very    serio 

the  Indian  seas,  and  with  a  view  problem.     To 

to  contesting  in  the  far  future  railway  must 

our  maritime  supremacy  in  the  by  an  extensi( 

East."     He  proceeds  to  argue  garrisons    in 

that  there  is  no  region  in  the  along    the    li 

world   less   favourable    to  the  safety  and  at 

development    of    naval    power  to    guard    it 

than  the  shores  of  the  Persian  otherwise    it 

Gulf ;  and  asserts  that,  in  order  means  not  of 

to  effect   a  settlement    on    the  assisting    inva 

shores  of  the  gulF,  Russia  would  the    passage 

have  in  the  first  instance  "  to  army  by  the  ] 

absorb  the  eastern   portion  of  might  be  in  s< 

Asiatic     Turkey,    and     either  under  some  oo 

colonise  or  at  any  rate  occupy  cult  than  the 

the  rich  alluvial  valley  of  the  and  Eandahai 

Tigris  and   Euphrates."     That  accomplished 

is  not  the  opinion  of  the  great  of    a    railway 

sailor  politician  Captain  Mahan,  preparations  i 

who  in  a  recent  paper  warning  camel    transp 

England  against  the  danger  of  take    a    oonsi 

allowing   a   foreign    Power   to  ooUeot.      The 

establish    itself    in     the     gulf  the    only  eflFe 

writes,  "Russia  on  the  Persian  stopping  the  '. 

Gulf    would     be    a    perpetual  advance   thro 

menace  of  war."     Nor  does  it  firm  attitude 

appear    necessary,    in    view    of  the  part  of  th 

Russia's    present     position     in  ment.     It  is 

Persia,    that   she    should    first  allow    or    to 
VOL.  CLXXIL — NO.  MXLIV. 
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Government  of  India  to  under- 
take suoh  subsidiary  measures, 
— measures  which  may  be  help- 
ful, or  even  necessary,  on  their 
own  responsibility  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  Indian  taxpayer. 
But  this  will  not  be  enough  un- 
less behind  it  all  there  is  a  fixed 
determination  on  the  part  of 
England  to  meet  the  first  move- 
ments of  Russia  by  war,  and 
unless  the  Czar's  advisers  are 
convinced  that  she  means  so  to 
meet  them. 

We  trust  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  carefully  thought 
out  the  future  conduct  of  the 
game,  and  are  well  advised  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
The  Persian  question  is  one 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  As 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  observed  in 


1875,  ''There  is  no  politioal 
question  connected  with  our 
Indian  Empire  which  has  been 
treated  more  frequently,  or  with 
greater  discrepancy  of  result." 
Yet,  owing  to  her  geographical 
position,  British  interests  in 
Persia  have  remained,  and 
must  remain,  substantially  the 
same.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
for  a  long  time  they  have  been 
neglected,  until  our  influence 
has  waned  before  that  of  our 
enemy.  Unfortunately  no  help 
can  be  expected  from  Persia 
herself.  She  is  in  the  position 
of  a  man  whose  adversary  has 
gripped  him  by  the  throat. 
The  friend  who  wishes  to 
save  him  cannot  do  much 
good  by  pidling  him  by  the 
feet. 
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A   TALE    OF   THE    OUTER   ISLl 

BY   NEIL  MUNRO. 

CHAPTER  I. — OUR   LADT  STAR  OP  ' 

There  was  a  woman  years  love.      Two 

ago  in  Uist  who  had  two  sons,  behind  the 

one  to  her  first  husband,  ooe  to  the  widow  a 

his  successor.     They  dwelt  in  and    Benmo 

Corodale,     That  place,   remote  them;   close 

and  little,  is  like  the  enormous  Qlen    is    a    '. 

world  and  life  itself — a  ming-  no   other   w 

ling   of    meaDiDgleBa   hills    and  Isle    can    oo 

hollows,  suffering   the   fury  of  loveliness, 

eternal  seas  incomprehensible ;  known  in  s' 

to-night,  it  may  be,  wet  with  from  his  en 

tears,  to-morrow  smiled  on  by  in    a    oave. 

the  most  jovial  sun,  and  onoe,  on    a    morn 

though  now  forlorn,  it  was  ex-  and  looked 

eeeding    busy   with    betrothals  a    wild    wai 

and    bridals     and    births     and  ping  land,  c 

blythe- meats,   and   burials   in  "Man  dieui 

Lamasay    yard,    strife    among  dolorous  I" 

the  folks  of  it  as  well  as  great  lad  1  in  his 
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cense,  and  knelt  to  their  Gaelio 
aves.  All  in  this  ohapel  of 
Stella  Maris  had  with  them 
the  St  Michael's  cake  —  the 
Michael  morning  food,  seven 
cornered  for  the  seven  mys- 
teries, and  later  these  were 
blessed  by  Father  Ludovick. 
Throughout  that  peaceful  ser- 
vice in  the  church  upon  the 
hill  the  sound  of  the  quarrel- 
some sea  intruded.  Within 
was  calm,  one  common  heart 
in  harmony  subdued  before  the 
Mystery ;  outside  in  the  world 
warred  the  unregenerate  ele- 
ments, winds  unelect  by  Heaven 
blustering  from  Hecla  and  Ben- 
more,  waves  thrashing  on  the 
little  isle  of  Oronsay  and  striv- 
ing among  the  skiffs. 

There  was  one  in  that  con- 
gregation who  thought  of  this 
in  the  intervals  of  her  priest- 
brother's  exhortations  to  his 
people  to  praise  Michael  for  his 
guidance  and  God  for  His 
bounty  of  corn  and  fruit.  She 
sat  in  the  front  of  the  church, 
close  up  on  the  altar,  a  figure 
for  daintiness  and  dress  wholly 
foreign  in  that  assemblage  of 
tartan  plaids  and  kerchiefs, 
running  the  beads  of  her  rosary 
through  fingers  white  as  milk 
and  fine  as  satin,  though  she 
was  now  her  brother  Ludovick's 
housekeeper,  spinner,  darner, 
baker,  and  cook.  Now  and 
again  his  glance  would  fall 
upon  her  upturned  and  ab- 
stracted face,  and  never  with- 
out a  momentary  glow  of  keen 
affection.  He  loved  his  people ; 
but  still  —  but  still  the  very 
core  of  his  regard  was  for  Little 
Anna,  who  was  little  in  their 
language  only  because  her 
brother  was  uncommon  talL 


To  her  alone  perhaps  of  all 
the  congregation  came  some 
secular  influence  with  the  in- 
vading sound  of  wind  and  sea ; 
bringing  a  thought  of  the  wide, 
noisy,  battling,  restless  world 
whereof  these  Outer  Isles  are 
but  a  wind-blown  fringe.  A 
Michaelmas  in  another  land 
was  recalled;  she  heard  the 
morning  carol  of  the  birds  in 
the  garden  of  St  Teresa ;  Sister 
Agnes  took  her  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  again,  and  the 
clamour  of  the  pavements,  the 
cries  about  the  booths,  were 
like  the  throb  and  beat  of  seas 
in  the  land  of  her  heredity.  A 
wistfulness  was  manifest  in 
her  face;  she,  that  ordinarily 
thought  in  English  or  the 
mother  tongue,  now  thought 
in  French  of  idle  worldly  things 
remote  from  this  high  Stella 
Maris  on  the  rock,  filled  with 
humble  folks  prostrate  in  their 
faith,  redolent  of  peats  and 
new -baked  morning  bread  of 
good  St  Michael,  Neptune  of 
the  Gael,  patron  saint  of  boats 
and  horses. 

I  fear  she  heard  the  chimes 
of  Notre  Dame  above  the  tink- 
ling bell  that  marked  the 
sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus  of  the 
Preface ;  at  the  chanting  of  her 
brother  there  came  to  her  the 
air  of  a  careless  song  heard  on 
the  packet  from  Calais,  when  a 
mariner  stood  out  upon  the 
bows,  strong  figure  of  eternal 
quest  and  hope,  looking  for 
land,  and  her  spirit  was  all 
agog  for  new  experiences. 

And  then  the  Mass  was  over, 
the  people  went  forth  eagerly 
with  their  cakes  into  the  windy 
world  of  vacant  spaces,  of  peat- 
stacks,  promontories,  dead  and 
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the  smell  of  new-baked  cakes, 
perhaps,  aa  much  aa  my  sister 
Anna's  eyes.  Valladolid  and 
the  guitar — Heaven  help  mel 
— and  morning  in  a  wayside 
wine-shop  at  breakfast.  How 
glad  we  should  be  to  have 
escaped  the  world  with  all  its 
distractions,  and  find  peace  here 
and  the  simple  way  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Anna,  yet  not 
with  heartiness.  She  loved  the 
Isles  for  reasons  less  austere. 
Her  brother  did  not  notice  the 
absence  of  enthusiasm.  With 
a  bent  head  now,  and  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  he 
picked  his  way  over  the  rough 
path  that  led  to  his  home.  "  I 
heard  the  sound  of  the  sea 
come  in  yonder,"  he  went  on, 
"and  it  seemed  the  threat  of 
the  outer  world  far  away  from 
these  little  islands,  and  we  so 
snug  and  safe  here,  with  not 
even  a  lover  to  steal  away  my 
sister." 

"Y — yea,"  said  Anna,  even 
less  heartily  than  before.  So 
much  less  heartily  that  her 
brother  looked  up,  awakened 
from  his  reverie,  caught  a  fleet- 
ing glimpse  of  some  suppressed 
amusement.  He  laughed  softly, 
and  pinched  her  slightly  on  a 
finger. 

"  Well,  at  least,  he  has  not 
come  yet,"  said  he. 

"There  is  no  hurry,  I  declare 
to  you,"  said  Anna.  "Why 
should  we  talk  nonsense?" 

"  Because  we  are  the  children 
of  men,"  said  Father  Ludovick. 
He  stopped,  and  drew  her  up 
beside  him,  and  looked  at  her, 
dashed  on  with  smiles  and  sun  ; 
at  her  wind-blown  hair,  her 
ardent  open  lips,  her  head  up- 
held  in    a    playful   arrogance. 


"Ah,  it  will  oome,  it  will 
come  I "  he  said  regretfully,  and 
pushed  her  from  him  lovably. 
"The  world  is  not  so  blind; 
Qod  the  good  Artist  does  not 
throw  away  His  finest  master- 
piece   upon    a    desolate    rook. 

And  when  it  oomes " 

"It  will  be  for  MacNeil's 
Treasure,  and  never  for  my 
heart,"  said  Anna.  "I  declare 
the  existence  of  the  wretched 

gold    will     I""'"'    "i"    DUDiMin*    ■> 

fairy  prince 

"  It  mUB 
love  of  the 
broad  Mhy 
MacNeU's  1 
of  her  attra 

"The  go 
the   same, 
fifty-year  f 

"They  w 
at  all  event 
folks  of  Uis 

"Oh  no, 
me;  they 
I  feel  sure 
instead  of 
bearing  of 
huts " 

Father  '. 
impatient  < 
what  I  te 
"I  will  nc 
told  them 
shall  handl 
Arksig  trei 
that  I  loatl 
of  it,  beoaui 
better  perfa 
that  lives,  t 
are  scores 
the  more 
new  know! 

that  devil's  dross  misled  them. 
What  a  thought  that  men — 
otherwise,  maybe,  fit  for  para- 
dise— should  tenant  hell  eter- 
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and  were  running  with  bee-skep 
baskets  round  the  poorer  huts 
of  the  nearer  town-land,  giving, 
as  custom  compelled,  and  their 
own  good  hearts  in  any  oaae 
had  prompted,  some  thing  of 
their  own  thin  opulence  in  St 
Michael's  morning  food  to  the 
less  fortunate  of  their  fellows. 
Uist  the  windy  complained  in 
tussock  and  dune,  and  still 
gallant  above  the  wind  was  the 
sound  of  young  folks'  merri- 
ment, of  children  laughing  and 
crying  to  each  other  in  the  fields 
where  they  kept  the  cattle  from 
the  unfenced  corn,  of  girls  sing- 
ing innumerably  in  the  spirit  of 
holiday,  as,  waist-encircled  in 
each  other's  arms,  they  walked 
in  groups  to  outer  townships 
round  the  bays.  A  pleasant 
chatter  of  voices  was  carried 
on  the  wind,  through  it,  and 
over  all  the  piper  upon  Kina- 
vreck  giving  himself  wholly  to 
the  wonder  of  the  day,  the  spirit 
of  the  season,  breathing  his  im- 
mortal soul  into  the  sheepskin 
and  telling  the  grumbling  sea. 

Later  in  the  day  there  rose  a 
new  sound — the  thud  of  gallop- 
ing hoofs,  the  whinnying  of 
island  ponies  bearing  the  folks 
to  another  Michaelmas  oere- 
mony.  They  came  from  every 
part  of  the  macharland,  men  and 
women  and  children ;  Father 
Ludovick  led  them  to  the  grave- 
yard first  for  prayers  for  all  the 
stout  old  forefathers,  and  then 
to  the  scene  of  games.  On  the 
great  white  strand  they  played. 
There  was  running  on  foot  and 
galloping  on  horseback ;  the 
ambitious  contended  eagerly  for 
trivial  prizes  ;  couples,  more 
wisely  gauging  the  value  of  all 
this    world    can    give,     sought 
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sandy  little  dells  among  the 
dunes,  and  there  unseen  made 
love  with  the  vigour  of  the 
wind,  the  depth,  the  passion  of 
the  sea.  A  most  merry  whole- 
some  world,  and  frank  and 
simple  I  Anna  flashed,  a  sun- 
beam, here  and  there  among 
them ;  her  brother,  the  priest, 
had  children  tugging  at  his 
knees  and  their  mothers  crying 
ironic  pleasantries  to  him.  He, 
too,  felt  tipsy  with  the  wind- 
wine  of  Uist,  felt  in  tune  with 
the  everlasting  rhythm  of  all 
the  swinging  worlds.  So  busy 
were  the  white  sands  of  the  bay 
that  it  looked  as  if  all  the  isle 
were  here. 

All  but  one  man. 

The  day 
when  he  o 
along  the  r 
and  climbed 
church  of 
rocky  path, 
broad  -  ahou 
bearded  like 
ingly  neat  i 
reached  the 
the  church 
glance  to 
farthest  lint 
mariner  on 


ment  to  the 
nothing  to 
lug-sail  boa 
K intra  of  t 
beat  olmni 
squalls  and 

He  stood 
bitterly  vexi 
his  beard, 
fell   on   the 
games. 

"  St  Micl) 
aloud  in  his  own  language.    "  I 
wondered  where  the  folks  had 
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full     of     roarings,     bis     miod  aoDoyed,  objeoting  to  the  oheok, 

fumbled    confuaedlj    over    the  The  dark   man    aaw   a   hand, 

beginningB    of    many   prayers,  drew  free  the  halyard,  let  down 

Mountains  seemed  weighed  on  his  sail,  and  dived, 

his  feet;  his  fingers  seemed  to  Before  the  wind,  tossed  like 

sweat  a  grease,  and  slipped  in  the  bladder  or  the  skiff  ahead 

spite  of  him  from  the  wood  of  of  them,  the  two  men  drifted 

the  bladder ;  and  he  sank,  and  towards   Kintra  of    the   Holy 

he  sank,  and  he  sank,   till  he  Cross. 

hung    over    the    edge   of    the  And  then  night  fell  on  windy 

universe,   above   the  emptiness  Uist ;  the  curlews  cried ;  night 

that  is  under  all  things,  sea  or  and  storm.     The  wind  raved, 

land.  and  the  rain  slanted  over  the 

Down   upon   him  swept  the  land.      Bu 

skiff,  with  the  dark  man  oall-  passing    a 

ing,  the  tiller  hot  in  his  arm-  footpaths ; 

pit,     the    sheets    of    the    sail  all   the  oo 

shrieking  under  bis  heel ;   her  Day  was 

bow  went  round  into  the  wind,  come    the 

her  canvas  flapping,  her  bows,  story. 


CHAPTER   II. — IN  THE   BLACK  1 

A  custom  of  all  lonely  simple  branoe  anc 

races  brings  the  folk  together  leanforwa 

at    night   to    ceilidh  (as    they  with  bloo< 

call   their   evening   gossips)  in  peat  -  flam 

these  Outer  Isles.     Storms  will  something 

not  prevent  them ;  storms,  in-  its  desorii 

deed,  but   make  these  evening  and    swee 

entertainments    sweeter    when  unreooven 

the  merry  groups  meet  in  the  to    tears, 

larger  houses  of  the  townships  peeping     1 

to  sit  about  the  central  fires  of  oabars — tl 

peat.    Tales  antique  and  heroic,  — will  lie 

of  Fingal  the  brave  and  Ossian  elling,  ant 

the  plucker  of  harps,  are  told ;  drinking 

songs  of  sea  and  pasture-land,  pipe-tune 

and  short  love  and  long  war,  the   dark 

are  sung ;  guesses  are  put,  and  above  anc 

repartee  abounda     Sometimes,  the    story 

too,   a   gifted   man   will   fill   a  sad  presen 

sheepskin  with  a  gush  of  pride  heartily  ai 

and    squeeze    the   most   marv-  other  hun 

ellous    tunes   from    reeds    and  tertainmei 

drones,  expressing,  to  all  who  quicken  tt 

have    the    ears    to    hear,    the  or   twine 

ecstasy    that    lies    in    remem-  ropea  to 
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I,"  cried  one  of  the  boys,  whim-  widowed,"  said  she,  and  could 

periog  carefully.  not  keep  ber  eyes  off  the  mouth 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  take  yon  that   to   all   but  her  was  hid 

for   the  sake   of  company;    it  below  the  Spanish  beard.     Col    , 

will    like    enough   be   you    on  aaw  her  look :  he  turned  on  her 

the  next  oooasion.     Oh,  Mary  his  disconcerting  eyes ;  but  for 

Mother,    what    a    heart-break  once  they  had  no  power,  because 

are  the  children  of  this  islandl"  the  woman  had  seen  his  mouth. 

And  down  she  came,  smiling,  "There,  or  I'm  wrong,  is  the 

stout,  and  panting,  no  sooner  daughter     of     a     bitoh  I "     he 

to  bo  seated  at  her  hearth  than  thought,   for  no   other  reason 

the  faces  of  the  children  were  than     that     she     faced     him 

at  the  mouth  of  the  loft  again,  unabashed. 

Col  of  the  Spanish  beard  and  And  then  a  loud   knocking 

the  trim  clothing  had  an  eye  came  to  the  door,  setting  the 

that  found    the  very   core    of  hearts  of  the  bairns  in  the  loft 

whoever  he  looked  at,  render-  thundering     in    their    bosoms, 

ing  the  shy  or  the  scarce  honest  Even  the  elder  company  seemed 

uneasy  at  his  glance.    He  would  alarmed.       It     was      not      on 

seem  a  man  to  be  adored  by  Michaelmaa  night  there  should 

man-  or  woman-kind,  so  fine  in  be    rapping    at 

his  gestures,  so  free  and  bold  hospitable  Uist. 

and  ringing  in  his  voice.     But  "  Christ's  Cr< 

the  goodwife  sitting  at  bis  side  whispered  the  g 

had  his  beard  between  her  and  silence  held  the 

the  light  of  a  crusie  that  bung  bling  in  its  bani 

from  a  rafter,  and  she  must  be  was    the    drip 

staring    every   now   and    then  eaves,  the  old  i 

through  it  at  the  mouth  below  of   the  wind,   1 

betraying     another    character,  not   these,    nor 

She  had  started  by  admiring,  ocean  that  is  ( 

she  grew  like  a  woman,  on  the  of  the  Outer  I( 

mere  aspect  of  things  concealed,  "  Who   knool 

to  dislike,  and  her  chastisement  goodman    at    I 

of  her  children  had  been  meant  oeuvred    to   gel 

in  a  roundabout  way  as  relief  tween  him  and 

for  her  feelings.  "  Hail  to  the 

"Stretch  your  hand.  Master  household  I      F 

Col,"  invited  the  master  of  the  Mary  will  any 

house.     Slie  gave  him  a  grimace  place  here  to  1 

disapproving,  and  made  to  end  cried   a   voice 

this  adulation.  and     none     bet 

"Perhaps,"    said    she,    "our  who  had  beard 

piper  will  play  another  tune  ? "  shriek  of    it  a 

"  The  piper  has  gone  over  for  the    man    who 

a  little  to  Geepie's  dwelling,"  hold    of     the 

said    the    husband,    "but    bis  and  was  slippi: 

pipes  are  here,"  time  into  the  deeps  of  Barra 

"Poor  is  the  bagpipe  that  is  Sound. 
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be  forgetful   of    the  good    St  witli  a  gusto  aa  if  it  were  the 

Michael's   Day.     But   I   drink  fibres  of  baohelor  mankiiid. 

to  the  hero."  "A  bad   enough   oough   I'll 

"  Who  has  not  the   best  of  allow,"  said  Dark  John ;  "  bnt 

memories    himself,"    said    Col,  there's  many  a  one  in  Boisdale 

laughfaig.       "We    are    so    far  burying-grtiund  would  like  to 

from  the  ordinanoes  yonder  at  have  it  this  night." 

Corodale,  and   I   am  so  much  A  demand  rose  for  the  dance 

from    home   that   even   I   will  of  Cailleag-an-Dunan — theMill- 

now  and  then  overlook  spiritual  dust-man.   The  piper  was  called 

matters.     And  what  luck  had  from  Qeepie's;    up  he  set   his 

yon,  just  old  man,  at  the  day's  drones  upon  his  shoulder  and 

fishing?"  played  like   a  Ma   ~     ' 

"  What      but      Michaelmas  Skye,  while  a  mai 

luck?"  made,   attitudes 

"  A  good  catch  ?  "  grotesque     before 

"No,   but   very   near  it;    a  till    the    woman 

Protestant  from  Benbeoula  who  upon     the    floor, 

shot  a  fathom  or  two  to  the  death.       Her     pa 

side  of  me  had,  I  am  sure,  three  moan    for     his     dead    oarlin, 

oran."  dancing  still  a 

"Sol "said Col;  "the English  stopping  to  bi 

have  a  aaying  that   has   more  palms    or    tou< 

sense  than  most   of   their  say-  willow    wand, 

ings — that  a   miss   is  as  good  not  stir  till  he 

as  a  mile ;  it  pertains  marvel-  on  the  lips,  and 

lously  to  a  fisherman  who  hales  joyfully  to  life 

empty  nets  from  alongside  full  from  love,  and 

ones.     And  God  seemB  careless  went  on. 

enough  to  be  bo  kind  to  heretics  Col     smiled 

from  Benbecula."  aspect   of   sym 

The  goodwife  looked  through  gocMlwife  lookei 

the  Spanish  beard  and  crossed  and  was  annoyt 

herself;   she   had  no  taste  for  "You  are   p 

irreligious  levity,  and  there  the  our     poor     pla 

ceilidh    company     shared     her  hastily,  jealous 

sentiment,  thinking    the  Coro-  "  On  my  wo] 

dale   hero   scarcely  considerate  have    seldom 

of  his  pleasantries  on  a  Michael-  better.     'Tis  tei 

mas  night.    Dark  John  coughed  nor  less,  since  I 

to   cover  the  disgrace    of    his  Dunan     dancec 

rescuer,  and  did  it  so  well  that  Folks   in   our 

it  ended  in  a  real  convulsion.  the  skill  of  it.' 

"  It   is   there   you   have   the  saw  that  she  wi 

bad  cough,  old  man,"  said  the  she  knew  he  s 

goodwife.  vexed  to  make 

"  He  will  be  wanting  another  uneasy,  so  she  g 

glass,"   said    the    woman   who  word  of  her  flattery  that  night, 

was  unkind,  and   teased   wool  "They  have  not   loat   t£eir 
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"  It  was  Anna  I  saw,  then,  in 
Saxon  clothes  among  the  com- 
pany at  the  games  ?  " 

"  Just  herself,  Corodale,  just 
herself — Dame  Lightfoot,  Little 
Anna  with  the  fifty-years'  for- 
tune," said  the  good  wife  fondly, 
like  one  who  spoke  about  a 
daughter  of  her  own. 

"Fortune?"  said  Col,  with 
an  accent  of  his  voice  as  if  he 
spoke  a  line  of  song.  She  oast 
a  quick  glance  into  his  beard 
and  saw  avarice. 

**It  is  just  a  saying  of  the 
common  folks,"  said  she  hastily. 
"They  are  talking  about  a 
treasure ;  faith  I  who  gets  our 
Anna  gets  a  treasure  better  far 
than  the  red  metal  of  the 
MacNeil's  ulaidh,'' 

When  she  said  that,  young 
Corodale  laughed.  "  MacNeil's 
Treasure,"  said  he.  "  You  are 
speaking  of  the  Prince's  money 
from  Loch  Arkaig?  An  old 
tale  yon  !  I  am  fearing  there  is 
little  of  it  to  the  fore  now  that 
Anna's  uncle  is  at  his  end.  I 
have  heard  my  father" — ("  May 
your  father  have  his  share  of 
paradise  !  "  murmured  the  good- 
wife,  piously  crossing  herself) — 
"  I  have  heard  my  father  often 
speak  of  this  money,  and  laugh 
at  the  notion  of  any  of  it  being 
left." 

"That  may  be  as  it  may," 
said  the  good  wife,  "but  here 
we  have  another  way  of  it." 
And  stopped  suddenly,  annoyed 
at  the  mouth  below  the  Spanish 
beard. 

"  But  the  treasure  would  not 
be  Anna's  in  any  case,"  said 
Col,  with  his  mind  briskly  turn- 
ing over  all  considerations. 
"  It  would  more  properly  be  her 
brother    the    priest's  —  no,    no, 


now  that  I  mind  of  it,  the  men 
who  made  the  pact  knew  better, 
as  my  father  had  the  story, 
and  agreed  that  a  priest  should 
never  share  a  second  time  the 
secret  of  the  Loch  Arkaig 
ulaidh.  They  were  wise  in 
their  generation." 

"  God  be  about  us  ! "  said  the 
goodwife  humbly.  "  Who 
would  touch  it  till  the  appoint- 
ed time?" 

A  flash  came  in  Corodale's 
eyes,  "The  appointed  time," 
said  he,  "  of  course,  Dhe  !  have 
I  not  forgotten  ?  If  there  was 
not  another  Eising  in  fifty 
years,  the  money  was  to  go  to 
the  last  survivors  or  their 
families.  And  the  last  is 
Master  Alan's  uncle,  the  old 
man  of  Dermosary.  When 
will  the  time  be  up,  good 
woman  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  and  I  do 
not  care,"  said  she  shortly,  and 
cried  across  to  a  guest,  "Oh, 
Hector,  tell  us  the  tale  of 
Manus."  And  the  guest  started 
a  tale  that  seemed  like  to  last 
till  the  crowing  of  cocks,  but 
all  were  happy  and  all  intent 
upon  his  story,  except  the  dark 
man  from  Corodale. 

He  made  calculations,  ticking 
the  years  off  with  his  hand 
inside  his  waistcoat  on  his  heart, 
so  eager  on  it,  so  apt  to  blunder 
in  his  hurry,  that  he  wished  he 
had  a  score  of  fingers  on  eaoh 
hand. 

"  Why,  by  the  soul  of  me  1 " 
said  he  to  the  goodwife  at  last, 
a  light  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
mouth  to  her  more  unpleasant 
than  ever — "there's  no  more 
than  a  year  to  run.  Come 
next  Feill  Michael  the  Treasure 
will  be  Anna's.     Lucky  indeed 
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less;  townlands  w«re  gone  to  back  from  the  bloody  wan- 
bed  ;  the  ocean  tore  round  oh,  it  would  take  the  night  to 
Kintra  ot  the  Holy  Croas,  and  tell  the  marvels  of  merriment 
growled  like  a  beast  furious  there  would  be  in  twenty  thou- 
OQ  Rhu-na-faing.  Far  off  on  sand  pounds ;  but  veiy  early 
Heiskar,  like  a  star  afloat  upon  and  above  all  there  would  be 
the  sea,  there  gleamed  a  beacon-  a  new  tower  for  the  chapel." 
fire — Heiakar  was  guiding  in  Corodale  laughed, 
the  herring  shoals  or  warning  "  Oh  Dhe  t  I  daresay  the 
off  the  foreign  mariner.  Churoh   has   had   its   olaw   in 

And  Corodale   the  hero,  on  the    stuff  ere    now,"  said   he, 

the  hero's  seat  beside  the  good-  "  though  a  priest  by  the  pact 

wife,   turned  his  silver  taadan  was  never  again  to  know  its 

in   his   pouch,   feeling    the  in-  whereabouts." 
decent    passion    for   gold,   the        "  Heaven        forgive         the 

goodwife  glancing  through  his  thought  1 "   said  the   goodwife 

Spanish  beard  the  while,  liking  humbly.      "  There  would  be  a 

him  less  at  every  look,  though  curse    on    any    that    handled 

there    were   half-a-dozen    girls  it  before  the  time  appointed ; 

in    her    company    who    would  and    indeed   Master   Ludoviok 

have  gone  barefoot  with  such  oalls    it    our-""    -~ 

a  noble  fellow  to  the  other  end  and   has   a 

of  Albyn  through  the  storm.  if  he   hears 

"What  would  you  do  with  gold." 
twenty     thousand     pounds     if         And  now 

you    had  it  ? "    he    asked    her  and  story  vn 

suddenly,    coming    out    of    his  humming  th 

dreams.  they  had  he 

"  Fine  I  know  that,"  said  the  groups  for  t 

goodwife   quickly.      "I    would  indeed  was 

make  mirth  in  every  patch  of  islands;  no  i 

tenant   land   in   brindled  little  except  the  fli 

Uist  of  the  sheldrakes.    Toohers  the     twinkle 

for  the  brides,  and  silver  crown  lights  in  D( 

pieces  of  luck  for  the  little  fists  went  forth  t< 

of  the  darling  new-bom  babies ;  tacksman's 

new  nets  for  the   fishers,  and  burn,  ponder 

braver  boats.     Where  the  land  never  heedin 

is    blanched,   I   would    spread,  unhaunted  b 

sow,     and     build.       O     king  \  of  song.     Oi 

wliat   an  oppoi^unity  I      I  am  went  out  in 

all   hot   to   be  thinking   of  it,  the  night  wt 

sure !      Good  would  it   be  in-  in  the  waste 

deed  to  be  the  free  giver  out  when  the  sta 

of    such    a    store.      And    first  the  hour  moi 

there   would   be   a   guinea   tor  children  can 

Bell    Veg,    that   ne«ls   a   new  i^e  roofs  to 

loom,  and  there  would  be  five  from  flying. 

to  bring  the   blind  man's  son  slopes  of   heather  and    straw, 
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beat  on  by  rmins  and  cboldng  to 
the  gusts,  and  sang  together : — 

""God  diiftld  the  booae,  the  fire,  the  kiMt. 
And  all  who  take  their  pcae 
Hold  eare  aloof  from  me  an 
And  Maiy  keep  «i  all  from 

Thk  night,  thia  sight,  thia  alonay 
night, 

O  Lichtoer  of  the  elan  that  ahlne. 

Pity  the  women,  pitj  the  faaima. 

Bring  peace  to  man,  and  hone,  and 
kine!" 


They  sat  all  night  on  the 
frafl  roots  al<Mig  the  sh<»B,  sing- 
ing these  and  suchlike  rones 
and  hymns  (if  ships  were  pass- 
ing and  ooald  hear,  the  seam«i 
most  have  thought  the  waves 
en<dianted);  and  there  the 
morning  found  them  irhen  he 
came,  gladly  and  with  peace, 
over  the  hiUs  of  Heda  and 
Benmore. 


CHAPTEB  VVL — THB  WIDOW  AND  HSB  80N& 


Col  went  back  that  day  to 
Corodale,  walking,  to  begin  with, 
on  the  pleasant  sandy  plains 
facing  the  Atlantic,  that  tamed 
and  basked  in  the  bosom  of  the 
world,  murmaring  a  little  in 
the  creeks,  and  showing  a  carl 
of  grey  on  the  distant  Monach 
isles.  The  road  soon  left  the 
shore  and  brought  him  into  the 
coantry  of  the  lochs,  past  dark 
and  thoughtful  barps  knee-deep 
in  the  rushy  tarns,  past  ruined 
duns  where  ravens  pecked  in 
the  eyeless  gables — old  strong- 
holds of  the  tribes,  remember- 
ing. Beyond  Askemish  and 
Mingary,  Ollay  Loch  and 
Ormaclett  Castle,  and  then  he 
departed  from  the  country  of 
habitations  and  went  through 
grave  Olen  Dorochay,  seeking 
the  Pass  of  Hellisdale  that 
comes  out  upon  the  east  of 
Uist. 

A  pleasant  land  to  travel  in 
upon  such  happy  weather;  on 
every  hand  the  folks  so  rude 
and  strong,  coming  along  the 
way  with  cheerful  salutations, 
engaged  with  natural  easiness 
upon  their  season's  occupations 
— the  reaping  of  oat  and  bar- 
ley, the  herding  of  sturdy  little 
cattle  red  and  brown,  the  driv- 


ing in  of  peata  Long  strings 
of  little  horses,  led  by  girls 
and  boys,  came  out  of  the 
east  where  cried  the  lapwing, 
where  sometimes  blackguardly 
old  Loch  Boisdale  sea-gulLs 
screamed  to  the  little  rustic 
birds  the  taunt  of  far-travelled 
mariners,  and  every  horse  had 
its  panniers  laden  with  the  turf 
to  light  and  warm  innumerable 
ceUtdhsj  to  make  pictures  on  the 
hearth-stones  for  the  tales  in 
the  winter  nights  to  coma  The 
huts  gulped  smoke,  the  doors 
stood  open ;  he  had  many  invi- 
tations to  go  in  and  drink  milk 
and  rest. 

It  was  pleasant  exceedingly 
to  see  the  young  folks  smil- 
ing; it  was  good  to  travel  in 
such  a  land  of  hospitality,  but 
Col  stayed  to  enjoy  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  walking 
quickly,  and  full  of  thought' 
about  his  fortunes. 

He  came  down  the  pass  on 
Corodale  when  the  sun  was 
at  his  height  and  grandeur, 
saw  the  lake  in  Glen  Usinish 
shining  like  an  angel's  eye ; 
and  far  away,  dim  and  faery, 
a  vision  like  Ibrysail,  laud  of 
eternal  youth,  a  bard's  thought 
breathed    in    vapour    on    the 
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horizon,  he  saw,  unmoved,  the 
oliffs,  the  peaks  of  Skye. 

And  at  a  place  beside  the 
cave  where  Charies  Edward 
Stuart  skulked  when  all  his 
fights  were  done  and  his  hopes 
destroyed,  Col  met  his  mother, 
with  a  bright  tonnag  of  tar- 
tan wrapped  over  her  head, 
as  if  she  were  for  travelling. 

She  was  altogether  unlike 
her  son,  this  widow  woman 
of  Corodale,  notable  in  the 
isles  till  to-day  as  the  best 
who  ever  danced  there ;  so 
little  in  stature  that  he  might 
have  taken  her  like  a  child  in 
his  arms.  She  ran  to  him 
with  her  arms  outstretched, 
and,  never  at  ease  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  a  new  gentility 
was  bringing  to  the  best  fam- 
ilies of  the  Outer  Isles,  though 
she  knew  it  very  well,  she 
cried,  "  O  Michael  Saint  I  my 
son  that  was  lost  is  found 
again,  bless  the  sacred  Namel 
And  come  away  within  this 
moment,  and  have  something 
to  eat." 

She  turned  to  walk  with 
him  towards  the  house,  that 
stood  in  tall  walls  sheltering 
such  lowly  shrubs  as  alone 
will  thrive  upon  the  wind- 
vezed  Hebridea 

"For  two  days  I  have  not 
touched  bread,"  said  she,  hang- 
ing on  his  arm  and  all  trem- 
bling. "For  two  days  I  And 
as  for  sleep  in  such  storms, 
with  a  door  shut  upon  my  son, 
it  was  impossible  Col,  Col, 
where  were  you?" 

He  smiled,  kindly  at  the 
eyes  (whatever  might  happen 
below  the  Spanish'  beard). 
"  There's  news  to  tell  in  that," 
said  he.  "I  was  on  Monday 
at  Loch  Eynort,  spending  the 


night  with  our  friends  at 
Kirkidale.  Yesterday  I  took 
my  feet  out  of  there  with  me 
and  went  west  to  Boisdale, 
and " 

"On  Michaelmas  Day,  O 
kingl  to  be  travelling  on 
affairs.  Col,  it  is  not  right. 
Were  you  at  Mass?" 

He  felt  annoyed  to  be  so 
questioned,  but  did  not  show 
it.  "  I  went  to  Our  Lady  Star 
of  the  Sea,"  he  said. 

"  My  good  Col  I "  cried  out 
the  happy  mother.  "And  saw 
Master  Ludovick?" 

"Yes,"  said  Col,  never  men- 
tioning how  brief  and  secular 
had  been  his  seeing.  "There 
is  no  word  of  the  sloop,"  he 
hurried  on.  "She  has  been 
heard  of  neither  in  Loch 
Eynort  nor  on  the  other  side. 
I  thought  she  might  have  been 
driven  through  Sound  Eriskay 
on  Monday,  and  it  was  that 
sent  me  over  to  the  machar 
side  of  the  island ;  but  there 
the  sea  is  blank.  Three  days 
ago  she  should  have  been  here 
in  Skiport,  but  now  I'm  think- 
ing there  may  be  empty  kegs 
about  the  Mmch  and  dog-fish 
in  the  hold  of  the  Happy 
Return.  There  was  my  last 
chancel"  He  became  exceed- 
ing bitter  in  his  tone. 

"OA  Dhe!''  she  cried  in 
horror ;  "  to  have  such  a 
thought,  and  make  so  much 
of  the  vessel  and  so  little  of 
her  seamen  I  I  will  excuse 
you,  because  you  must  always 
be  putting  the  worst  face  on 
affairs ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  so  skilly  a  man  as 
the  skipper  was  anywhere  else 
than  safe  in  Arisaig  yesterday 
waiting  the  end  of  the  storm. 
He  will  be  here   to-morrow; 
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horizoD,  he  saw,  unmoved,  the  night     with     our     frienda    at 

cliffs,  the  peaks  of  Skye.  Kirkidale.     Yesterday   I   took 

And  at   a   place  beside  the  mj  feet  out  of  there  with  me 

cave    where    Charles    Edward  and    went    west    to    Boisdale, 

Stuart   skulked    when   all   his  and " 

fights  were  done  and  his  hopes        "  On    Michaelmas    Day,    O 

destroyed.  Col  met  his  mother,  king !     to     be     travelling     on 

with  a   bright   tonnag  of  tar-  affairs.     Col,   it  is   not  right. 

tan    wrapped    over   her   head,  Were  you  at  Mass?" 
as  if  she  were  for  travelling.  He   felt   annoyed    to   be   bo 

She   was    altogether    unlike  questioned,  but  did  not  show 

her    sou,    this    widow   woman  it.     "  I  went  to  Our  Lady  Star 

of    Corodale,    notable    in    the  of  the  Sea,"  be  said. 
isles   till    to  -  day   as   the   best        "  My  good  Col  I "  cried  out 

who    ever    danced    there ;    bo  the  happy  mother.     "  And  saw 

little  in  stature  that  he  might  Master  Ludoviokf " 
have  taken  her  like  a  child  in        "Tes,"  said  Col,  never  men- 

his    arms.     She    ran    to    him  tioning  how  brief  and  eecular 

with    her    arms    outstretched,  had  been  his  seeing.     "There 

and,  never  at  eaee  in  the  Eng-  is  no  word  of  the  sloop,"  be 

lish    tongue    a    new    gentility  hurried   on.      "She   has    been 

was  bringing  to  the  beat  fam-  heard     of     neither     in     Loch 

ilies  of  the  Outer  Isles,  though  Eynort  nor  on  the  other  Bide, 

she    knew    it    very    well,    she  I  thought  she  might  have  been 

cried,  "  O  Michael  Saint  I  my  driven  through  Sound  Eriskay 

son    that    was    lost    is    found  on    Monday,  and    it  was    that 

again,  bless  the  sacred  Name  I  sent   me  over   to   the  maobar 

And    come    away   within    this  side  of  the  island'      '    '    " 

moment,   and  have   something  the  sea  is  blank. 

to  eat."  ago  she  should  hi 

She    turned    to    walk    with  in  Skiport,  but  n( 

him    towards    the    house,    that  ing  there  may  b* 

stood  in   tall   walls   sheltering  about  the  Minch 

such    lowly    shrubs    as     alone  in    the    hold     of 

will    thrive    upon    the    wind-  Return.      There 

vexed  Hebrides.  chancel"     He  be 

"For  two  days  I  have  not  ing  bitter  in  his 
touched  bread,"  said  she,  hang-        "  Ok    Dhe  f  "    1 

ing  on  hia  arm  and  all  trem-  horror ;      "  to     h 

bling.     "  For  two  days !    And  thought,   and   m« 

as    for    sleep    in    suoh    storms,  of    the    vessel   am 

with  a  door  shut  upon  my  son,  her    seamen  I       I 

it    was    impossible.      Col,    Col,  you,  because  you 

where  were  you  ? "  be  putting  the  v 

He    smiled,    kindly    at    the  affairs ;    and  it   i 

eyes  (whatever  might  happen  likely  that  so  ski 

below     the     Spanish '    beard),  the  skipper  was  t 

"There's  news  to  tell  in  that,"  than  safe  in  Arisaig  yesterday 

said   he.      "I    was  on   Monday  waiting  t****  "•"'  "'  ^^^  o*^-™ 

at  Loch  Eynort,  spending  the  He   wilt 
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do  some  swiinniing  last  night  tumbles  inb 

down   at  Boisdale  for  an  old  heather  and 

man   who   but    for  me   would  out,  Bweepii 

never  sup  crowdy  nor  set  eyes  from    bis  te 

on  Uiat  again."  hia    brother 

"A  drowning  man,"  said  his  and  shook  hi 

mother, with  astart;  "adrown-  the  while,  " 

ing  man,  and  you  saved  him.  mention  not 

I  am  glad,  and  I  am  sorry,  for  upon  the  m 

whoever    takes    its    spoil    from  come    home 

the  sea,  the  spoil,  they  say,  will  home  I  "     Hi 

punish. "  Col  but  ever 

"The  saying's  a  silly  one,"  where    the 

said  Col,  uneasy  to  hear  it  so  soaroe    so  I 

soon  again.  more  pleasa 

"Where's  Duncan?"  anoe,   clean 

"All    night    the    poor    lad  at  the  moutl 

searched  on  either  side  of  the  a  tranquil  e; 
fords   and   is  just  oome  home,        "Come  ii 

and    is   now  at  a   melancholy  oried,  with 

meal."  oome  of  the 

They   entered   the  gate.     In  brother's    a] 

the    shelter  of    the   old   house  English.     " 

that  had  seen  wars  there  was  my  own  di 

every  sign  of  calm  affairs, — a  minutes    wi 

bam    with    cockerels    pecking  speculations 

grain ;  a  byre  where  a  cow  was  I'll  make  U] 
being  milked  by  a  servant-maid,         But  whei 

who  sat   on   a  stool  with  her  the   food  it 

cheek   against   the    Dank    and  the    heartie 

sprayed  the  milk  in  the  froth-  Duncan,   ea 

ing   cogue,    looking   from    the  to  the  othei 
dusk  out  into  the  dazzling  sun.         "  Bah  !   C 

Pigeons,   too,  pure  white,  par-  ever  the  wc 

aded  with  trailing  wings  about  yoa     Tour 

their  loves  before  the  door,  and  a  seaman   t 

a   hundred   starlings   chattered  iie(«m    or 

on    the    ridgea    of    the    roofs,  yesterday's 

A    pleasant,    flourishing    place  west    of    A 

enough,   and  yet   Col  of  Coro-  had    other 

dale    felt    it    more   than    ever  no,  no;  I'll  i 

mean.  now,  Col;  ti 

"  Duncan,    Duncan  I    here    is  a  man  t     A 

Col  1 "  cried  out  his  mother  at  be  sparing 

the  door.     A  man  inside  laughed  case  the  wo 
gladly  with  all  hia  heart.laughed        Col    frow 

as   a  boy  might  laugh  in   his  Spanish  bee 
sleep  at  some  keen  joy  tickling        "  I  have  heard  you  often  on 

his  dreams.    So  the  well  laughs  that   tack,   Duncan,"   at 

in     the     mountains     when     it  "  My  small  ventures  in  t 
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tioiuDg  the  fact  as  if  it  were  a  amonj 

grudge.  the  bt 

"Our  parenta  meant  me  for  alwayi 

the  priesthood  and  you  for  the  now  d 

world;  there  -w&b   no  contract  "Gt 

needed betweenuB;  whatmonej  the    f 

there  was  at  hand  seven  years  lading 

ago  went  to  keep  me  in  Paris  oorn,  i 

and  make  it  plain  that  Dunoan,  niastei 

eon   of    Ranald,   was    not   the  do  in 

BtufiF  priests  are  made  of.     All  cake  i 

I  got  from  the  money  spent  on  the  st' 

me  was   that   I   found   myself  his    ai 

and  lost   a  oalling.     Col,  ille  t  father 

'tis    I    that    am    the    beggar,  "  W 

ashamed  to  be  here  but  half-  they  i 

employed.     All  I  expeot  from  in  his 

Corodale  is  shelter,  till  I  have  heartj 

deoided    what    to    make    else-  got   a 

where  of  the  trivial  learning  it  reek, 

cost  Corodale  so  much  to  get  Face  li 

for  me."  "  "W 

"If  things  go  on  as  they  are  worry 

doing,    I    must    go    elsewhere  pack. 

without  even  the  learning.     If  sloop  1 

I  had  had  it  instead  of  you,  I  "  OJ 

might  have    made   more   of    it  ers,    " 

than    you    did  ;    but    the    one  dange 

thing  is  certain,  there  is  little  of  th< 

room  for  two  of  us  in  Corodale:  and  hi 

perhaps   if  the  sloop  is  really  "Tl 

lost,  there  is  little  enough  for  rest  o 

one."  ing,  ai 

Duncan  looked  on  him  with  He 

some   surprise :    this   was    not  night 

altogether    the    brother     who  an  uf 

had  gone  away  two  days  ago.  of  Cor 

And  so,  someway,  thought  the  lit    bi 

mother ;  and  so  indeed  thought  oandl« 

the    workpeople     of    Corodale  and    ! 

when   that  day  Col  went  out  windo 

among  them.  over  I 

Many  a  glance  he  cast  to  as  he 
sea,  but  never  found  a  sloop  he  ha 
upon  the  rollers.  The  women  now- 
loading  and  leading  peats  upon  of  its 
the  moss  found  liim  ohanged :  of  his 
he    that    had     hitherto     gone  oua,  s 
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they     had    ever    seen    before,  ou 

magnifioent      beyond      words,  wi 

inade  for  her,  as  the  bard  of  a 

Hellisdale  said  in  verse,  "from  to 

the  melody  of  the  birds,"     The  yei 

boldeet  would  venture  to  finger  ye 

her  cloak  unnoticed,  delicately,  w« 

tenderly,  as  if  it  were  a  portion  sec 

of  her  body.    As  for  the  bairns,  mi 

dear  hearts  I   Herself  'was  an-  go 

other   Mary :    how    often    the  i 

wildest  boys  on  their  knees  in  su< 

Stella   Maris   were   looking  at  a  '. 

her   and  making   of  that  their  thi 

devotion  ?     Outside  they  woidd  o£ 

stand  in  bands  open-eyed,  ad-  Th 

miring,     ready     to     join     her  old 

laughter.  wl 

The   best    gifts  we   get  are  thi 

from  those  who   have  nothing  oai 

but  themselves  to  give  us.    The  oni 

Lady  of  the  White  House  gave  en: 

herself  in   affection,  in  under-  of 

standing,   in   the    help   of  her  Lv 

heart  and  her  hands.     She  had  bit 

left   the   Isles    when   she   was  spi 

scarcely  more  than  a  child,  and  ha 

shy     beyond     expression ;     she  of 

came  back  a    woman,    at  ease  thi 

with  herself  and  the  world,  to  thi 

be  the  mistress  of  their  hearts,  isli 

In  three  months  she  had  grown  bit 

as  needful  to  the  happiness  of  ooi 

Uist  as  the  very  chapel  on  the  onl 

windy  hilt.  toi 

But   from    Michaelmas   Day  un 

till  All  Saints'  Day  the  town-  of 
ships  had  to  be  doing  without 

her    presence,    so    that    bleak  dy 

season  seemed  more  bleak  than  ab 

usual.     The  old  man  her  unole  am 

was   dying,    and    they    sat    up  hai 

with   him— as  they  say — wait-  fiei 

ing    on  his    end.     For   himself  ma 

there  were  three  things  only  to  sal 

make  him  sorry   to  go   travel-  det 

ling — he  had  a  craving  to  see  ev< 

England   again,    that    he  had  am 

marched  through  when  scarcely  by 
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BT  LIEUT. -COLONEL  a   A   COUBT,   C.M.Q. 


Few  of  us  expeot  any  re- 
markable initiative  oa  the  part 
of  a  Government  office,  and  it 
is  tlierefore  with  the  greater 
pleasure  that  many  people  in 
all  classes  of  life  will  have  read 
the  announoement  that  the 
Board  of  Eduoation  has  pro- 
jected a  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Engraving  and  Etching  for 
the  early  months  of  next  year. 
The  news  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  wide  and  ever-inoreas- 
ing  circle  of  enthusiastio  print- 
collectors,  who  have  hitherto 
been  seldom  able  to  examine 
and  compare  at  their  leisure 
the  best  work  of  the  leading 
exponents  of  this  fascinating 
art. 

Superb  as  is  the  collection 
of  the  British  Museum,  and 
models  of  courtesy  though  the 
attendants  are,  the  Print  Room 
is  undeniably  more  adapted  to 
the  examination  of  single  speci- 
mens than  to  the  survey  of  a 
period  or  of  a  style.  The  printa 
are  all  stored  away  in  port- 
folios, and  some  time  is  neoes- 
sarily  lost  in  tracing  them 
and  presenting  them  to  visitors, 
with  the  consequence  that  this 
storehouse  of  gems  is  but  little 
known  to  the  general  public. 
Space  is  wanting,  and  also  the 
means  for  exhibiting  specimens 
on  the  walls.  What  is  required 
is  a  separate  establishment,  a 
large  gallery  for  exhibition,  a 
more  generous  endowment,  and 
a  better  appreciation  of  the 
great     artistic    value    of     the 


treasures  amassed   by   the  in- 
telligent foresight  of  our  pre- 
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horizon,  he  saw,  unmoved,  the  night     with     our     friends    at 

cliffs,  the  peaks  of  Skye.  iKirkidale.     Yesterday   I   took 

And   at   &  place  beside  the  my  feet  out  of  there  with  me 

cave    where    Charles    Edward  and    went    west    to    Boiadale, 

Stuart  skulked    when   all   his  and " 

fights  were  done  and  his  hopes        "On    Michaelmas    Day,    O 

destroyed,  Col  met  his  mother,  king  I     to    be     travelling    on 

with  a   bright   tonnag  of  tar-  affairs.     Col,   it   is  not   right, 

tan    wrapped    over   her   head,  Were  you  at  Mass?" 
as  if  she  were  for  travelling.  He   felt    annoyed    to   be   bo 

She   was    altogether   unlike  questioned,  but  did  not  show 

her    son,    this   widow    woman  it.     "I  went  to  Our  Lady  Star 

of    Corodale,    notable    in    the  of  the  Sea,"  he  said. 
isles    till    to-day    as    the    best  "My  j 

who    ever    danced    there ;     so  the  happ; 

little  in  stature  that  he  might  Master  I 
have  taken  her  like  a  child  in         "Yes," 

his    arms.      She    ran    to    him  tioning  1 

with     her    arms    outstretched,  had  been 

and,  never  at  ease  in  the  £ng-  is    no  w< 

lish    tongue    a    new    gentility  hurried    ' 

was  bringing  to  the  best  fam-  heard     o 

ilies  of  the  Outer  Isles,  though  Eynort  1 

she    knew    it    very    well,    she  I  though 

cried,   "O   Michael   Saint  1   my  driven  th 

son     that    was    lost    is    found  on    Monc 

again,  bless  the  sacred  Name!  sent  me 

And    come    away   within    this  side  of  t 

moment,   and   have  something  the  sea  i 

to  eat."  ago  she  i 

She    turned    to    walk    with  in  Skipoi 

him   towards   the   house,    that  ing  then 

stood   in   tall   walls  sheltering  about  th 

such    lowly    shrubs    as    alone  in    the 

will    thrive    upon    the    wind-  Return. 

vexed  Hebrides.  chance  I " 

"For  two  days  I  have  not  ing  bitte: 
touched  bread,"  said  she,  hang-         "  Oh 

ing  on   his  arm  and  all  trem-  horror; 

bling.     "  For  two  days !     And  thought, 

as   for   sleep    in   such   storms,  of  the  v 

with  a  door  shut  upon  my  son,  her    scan 

it   was    impossible.      Col,   Col,  you,  beca 

where  were  you  ?  "  be  puttii 

He    smiled,    kindly    at    the  affairs ; 

eyes    (whatever  might  happen  likely  thi 

below     the      Spanish '    beard),  the  skipp 

"There's  news  to  tell  in  that,"  than  safe 

said    lie.      "  I   was  on   Monday  waiting  I 

at  Loch  Eynort,  spending  the  He  will 
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late  Lord  Cheylesmore,  all 
previous  records  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  far  sur- 
passed. 

To-day  the  rage  is  all  for 
"  first  states  "  of  the  full-length 
portraits  of  women  after  Rey- 
nolds and  his  greatest  ool- 
leagues,  and  for  the  most 
exquisite  of  the  old  stippled 
priuts  iu  colours.  On  the 
other  hand,  engraved  portraits 
of  famous  men,  Scriptural, 
historical,  and  some  allegorioal 
designs,  and  all  line  engravings, 
except  those  of  the  Frenob 
school,  go  for  next  to  nothing. 
A  collector  of  taste  who  does 
not  slavishly  follow  the  fashion 
can  acquire  the  finest  proofs 
of  Woollett's  work  after  the 
Smiths  or  Richard  Wilson 
for  about  a  fifth  of  the  price 
paid  thirty  years  ago.  Many 
of  these  things  are  superb. 
Take,  for  example,  Woollett's 
First  and  Second  Premium 
prints :  for  breadth  and  vigour 
of  execution  in  the  foregrounds 
and  for  tenderness  and  Ught- 
ness  of  touch  in  the  distances 
these  works  have  never  been 
equalled,  and  will  probably 
never  be  surpassed.  Fortunate 
is  the  collector  who  can  secure 
them,  for  fashion  always,  sooner 
or  later,  returns  from  its 
rambles  and  recognises  what- 
ever is  really  fine  and  merit- 
orious in  art. 

The  reason  why  prints  of 
women  frequently  run  up  to 
1000  guineas  while  proofs  of 
men's  portraits  can  still  be 
bought  for  a  few  pounds 
is  quite  simple.  Men  buy 
pictures,  and  tliey  have  the 
good  taste  to  prefer  the  ladies. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  art 
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this  is  absurd,  as  Euolid  used 
to  depress  our  youth  by  in- 
auspioiously  observing ;  but 
fashion  is  a  woman,  and  the 
wise  man  will  not  argue  with 
her.  At  the  same  time  one 
must  candidly  admit  that, 
granted  Fox  was  a  great 
parhamentarian  and  Wesley  a 
moving  preacher,  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  such  celeb- 
rities cannot  honestly  be 
described  as  decorative,  and 
it  is 
portraiti 

Some 
terprisit] 


charms 


Bible,  an 
view  is  " 
there  is 
left  in  ; 
name  a 
that  th. 
the  sch' 
Bartoloi 
Tomkini 
brought 


'helmet 
Yet,  at 
the  ear 
painting 
ried  to 


intbesa 
tint,  it  ii 
in  evid< 
fallen  fn 
a  print 
and  pla< 
the  mot 
wonder 
portrait 
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that  the  public  would  be  quick  a  period,  an  artist,  an  ODgraver, 
to  recognise  a  return  to  the  or  a  style,  and  resolutely  ad- 
best  traditions,  aad  would  not  here  to  his  specialty,  or  he  may 
be  averse  to  pay  rather  a  higher  have  a  more  oatholio  taste,  and 
price  than  at  present :  the  small  prefer  to  have  a  few  examples 
issue  and  rarity  of  each  print  of  all  sohools  and  styles.  The 
would  also  be  an  additional  first  method  is  well  suited  to  a 
attraction.  In  any  case  it  is  collector  wbostores  his  treasures 
my  belief  that  both  stipple  and  in  portfolios,  the  second  to  wall 
mezzotint  could  be  restored  to  decoration.  In  the  first  case 
the  artistic  excellence  achieved  the  question  of  margin  a 
a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  it  is  a  certai 
not  likely  that  this  will  be  done  for  the  [ 
unless  some  patriotic  person  is  from  il 
prepared  to  risk  his  money,  and  brillian< 
is  not  disheartened  by  a  first  first,  bi 
failure.  Should,  however,  any  negleoti 
lover  of  the  art  care  to  embark  be  reo< 
upon  the  undertaking  on  the  margin 
chance  of  coupling  his  name  to  the  i 
with  the  revival  of  the  best  In  haii| 
traditions  of  an  important  there  ai 
English  art,  I  would  willingly  of  light 
give  my  time  to  the  supervision  arrange 
of  the  details,  every  one  of  which  quire  ti 
is  important  not  only  in  itself  order  t 
but  in  relation  to  the  artistic  pear  t( 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Much 

I  am  often  asked  to  advise  engravi 

about  buying  prints,  and   my  is,    lost 

advice   is   always    to  buy   the  chosen 

best  things  and   not  to  waste  wall -pi 

money     on      the     purchase    of  light   is 

inferior    impressions     of    even  Every 

good  subjects.     Better  one  fine  ideas 

Valentine  Green  of  a  full-length  mountii 

Reynolds  than  fifty  oheap  prints  blaok-ai 

or  worn  impressions.  for  all  u 

Above  all,  a  beginner  should  simple 

be  encouraged    to   exercise  in-  terns  fc 

dependence  of  judgment ;  for  in  French 

art,  as  in  everything  else,  there  French 

is  a  great   tendency  to  follow  oolourec 

the  fashion.     If  a  collector  has  in  all  ci 

good  taste  and  good  judgment,  or  at  mi 

and  knows  how  to  wait,  he  will  vertical 

be  sure  to  succeed  ;  if  not,   no  shade    C 

amount  of  advice  will  be  of  any  but  oliv 

service  to  him.     He  may  choose  live:    w 
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the     scraper    of    a    mezzotiat  tera,  did  not 

works  from  dark  to  light,  and  denoe  of  tt 

is  often  prone,  out  of  sheer  lazi-  direotion. 

ness,  to  leave  ls.rge  portions  of  work  of  Lu 

his    plate    uoworked    or    only  in  the  earlia 

lightly  defined.      There  are,  of  not  absolute 

course,    many   brilliant   excep-  ing    the    de 

tions — Dean  and  J.  B.   Smith,  charged  wit 

for  example,  whose  plates  are  deep  shadow 

generally  bright  and  luminous  of     contrast 

throughout,     constituting    not  lights:  such 

the  least  of  their  great  oharm.  it  is  about 

Another  point — rather  a  mis-  mezzotint  la 

fortune  than  a   fault  —  is   the  and  oomea  r 

absence   of    good    examples  of  Woollett'B  li 

landscape     in     the    works     of  retains  its  p 
the    great     engravers    of    the        We  are  c 

eighteenth  century.    That  mez-  aooomplishei 

zotint  is  capable  of  adapting  present  prio 

itself  to  the  treatment  of  land-  ia     fiotitioui 

scape  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but,  reaohed,  by 

except   here  and  there  a  Hob-  engineered 

bema  or  two,  we  have  to  be  con-  of  dealers. 

tented  with  those  charming  little  warned  that 

glimpses   that  form   the  back-  ing,  and  tb. 

grounds  of  some  of   the   great  give  way  a 

portraits,   B,nd  these    glimpses  a  run.     Th( 

rather  whet  our  appetite  than  trades,  but 

satisfy    it,    making    us    regret  much  about 

that  the  talents  of  the  Dutch  mit    that   t 

and    English    schools    of    the  disposed  to  1 

period  were  so  largely  devoted  paid  at  auot 

to  portraiture.     True  it  is  that  is  rather  in 

mezzotint  is  peculiarly  adapted  and  as  they 

to  the  delineation  of  flesh-tints,  only,  and  in 

draperies,  silks,  satins,  and  all  buyers  at  sa 

the    delicate    half-tones    that  not  to  their 

make    for    so    much    in    a    fine  the  market  t 

portrait:    at    the    same    time,  signs whate' 

David  Lucas's  "English  Land-  fall  in  prioef 

scape "   series   after   Constable  the  omens  ai 

has  shown  us,  at  a  later  date,  Taste  and  t'. 

how  well   adapted   the  art   is  tion,  reaeart 

for  the  rendering  of  landscape,  are   greatly 

and  these  comparatively  modern  they  were,  . 

successes  make  one  all  the  more  neglects  ma 

keenly  regret  that  a  few  men  exaggerated 

of  the  grand  school,  and  S.  W,  it  has  on  tl 

Beynolds  among  the  later  mas-  cided  at  lasl 
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in  a  list  of  sale  prices,  and  yet  Buoh   a   tribute   of   admiration 

every    one    affects    the    value,  from  Reynolds — "the  face  has 

Even     with     all     faults     and  more  grace  and  dignity   than 

blemishes  it  may  become  a  bone  anything    I    have   ever    done." 

of  contention  for  two  amateurs  Here  is  the  strong  and  manly 

who    may  have  left    unlimited  face    of    David   Garrick;    and 

commissions   for   its   purchase,  farther  on  the  portrait  of  an 

and  the  price  may  mount  up  to  even  greater  actor  on  a  larger 

many  times  the  value  of  the  stage,     Appiani's     Bonaparte, 

print.     Old  engravings  are  not  surrounded       by      Whitworth, 

like  candles,  all  equal  of  their  Castlereagh,  Pitt,  Kelson,  and 

sort  and  saleable  at  so  much  a  others      intimately     connected 

dozen :  they  vary  as  widely  as  with  the  history  of   the  great 

the  price  of  yearlings  at  New-  war.     Here  agi 

market  sales,  and  generally  for  at    Carlisle    Hi 

far  better  reasons.     Engravings  traits  of  many  1 

have  one  great  pull  over  oils :  women ;   there, 

it  is  that,  given  equal  care,  the  from  a  baok-sli 

print  will  preserve  its  freshness  mothers     and 

and  life  when  the  picture  is  a  after  Lawrence, 

ghost  of  its  former  self.     Prints  isations    of    hi 

also  preserve  for  us  the  faithful  model,  Gtainsboi 

record  of    great   works  lost  or  esses,  Hoppner  ' 

destroyed,  such,  for  instance,  as  and  ploughboye 

Beynolds's  great  portrait  of  the  dairymaids,   8C« 

Duchess  of  Rutland,  burnt  at  and  costumes  1 

Belvoir  in  1816.  day  life  in  all  ol 

As  a  hobby,  print-collecting  and  a  rising  pet 

to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  possible    to    su 

fascinating  of  pursuits,  allow-  with   a  similar 

'ng  endless  scope  for  interesting  age  or  time,  anc 

itudy,  judgment,  decision,  and  things — for  eve 

ndependence  o£  opinion.     The  place    are    beai 

print  -  colleotor     adorns     and  life  and  meanii 

beautifies    his   house   with   his  as    one  reads  : 

treasures,  surrounding   himself  many     things, 

with   the  portraits   of   famous  actions,   many 

men  and  women  whose  names  crimes,  as  no  i 

have   made    history,  with   the  history   can   ev 

scenes    of     great    events,    the  for  us.     The  all 

truthful  record  of  the  daily  and  and  prints  is  a 

domestic  life  of  all  classes,  the  with  the  two  t< 

heroic    and    the    commonplace  is  no  lotiger  a 

side  by  side,  and  all  explanatory  lives  1      Not   th 

of  their  time.     Here  is  a  famous  school     should 

duchess,  Georgiana  of   Devon-  On   the   contra 

shire ;    there    Polly    Kennedy,  ently  artistic  ar 

the  nob  less  queenly  and   dig-  represents  such 

nified  demi-mondaine  who  won  ent  ways  of  thoi  ^ 
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succeeded  in    entwining    their  many  others 

names     with     the     immortals,  practised  fo] 

Admiral     Eeppel     by     taking  ditions  whio 

Reynolds  to  Italy  as  his  guest ;  lated    to    pn 

Sir  George  Beaumont  by  aiding  results     whi 

Constable ;   Sir  Thomas   Dyke  achieved. 

Acland     by     recognising     the  movement,  i 

merit   of    Samuel   Cousins   and  genius      tha 

furthering    his    career.     These  nature  stud; 

and  other  patrons  will  be  re-  in   the   higb 

membered  so  long  as  the  story  I   know   noi 

of  British  art  is  told,  thanks  to  unless    it    b 

acts  of  generosity  which  may  other  paths 

have  appeared  to  them  at  the  sons   of    hai 

time  as   scarcely  deserving    of  and    smugg 

mention  in  their  diaries.  under    the 

Whether  we  take  the  artists  the     same 

who  designed  or  the  engravers  future   mare 

^ho  translated  and  popularised  To^ay    t1 

their  works  with  such  fine  art  are    drawn 

and  superb  technique,  we  find  and    we   set 

that  nine-tenths  from  first  to  shores    in 

last   were  not   only   self-made  in  Paris,  R 

but     for     the     greater     part  there,  and  i 

self-taught,       Beynolds,  whose  our  own  fie 

father  was  teacher  in  a  small  cities,     whit 

grammar-school;  Gainsborough,  quate  inspii 

son  of  a  clothier ;  Lawrence  and  masters.     1 

WooUett,    sons    of    publicans ;  hatching    o 

Hoppner,       the      Whitechapel  incubation 

choir-boy;  Constable,  the  hand-  a    Beynolds 

some  miller ;    Romney,   one   of  or  a  Bomne 

eleven    children    of    a    cabinet-  study  occuj 

maker ;  Morland,  son  of  a  bank-  in    the    wo 

rupt  picture -dealer  ;  Wheatley,  disposed     t( 

a   tailor's   son, — all   these  and  will. 
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differing  from  his  fellowa  only  Jos^  obtained  the  best  educa- 

in  that  he  possessed  the  Intel-  tion     that     hie     native    land 

leot  to  formulate  and  the  en-  could    afford ;     but    in    1882, 

ergy  to  voice  their  inarticulate  shortly    after    completing    hia 

thoughts.  twentieth    year,   he   was    sent 

Jos^  was  educated  in  Manila  to  Madrid,  there  to  study  for 

by  the  Jesuits;    and  since  all  the  profession  of  medicine, 
schoolboys    are    partisans,    and         At    the    Spanish   capital    he 

love  is  ever  fringed  with  hate,  speedily  distinguished  himself — 

it  may  be  supposed  that  he  im-  taking  his  degrees,  as  a  doctor 

bibed  from  his  early  teaohers  of  medicine  and  as  a  licentiate 

something  of  the  hostility  to-  of   pliilosi 

wards   the  monastic  orders  of  with   ease 

which    he    subsequeutly  made  preliminai 

so  uncompromising   a  display,  travelled 

Compared  with  the  Friars  the  — spendin 

Jesuits    were    late  -  comers    in  length  io 

the    Philippines,    and     a     far  sels,  Lone 

from  edifying  rivalry  subsisted  ing  long  t 

between     the     two    classes    of  and  mom 

priests.     The  former,  however,  and  in   t 

triumphed ;    and   at   one  time  the   Rhim 

the   Jesuits  were   actually  ex-  birth   he 

polled  from    the    islands,   and  infancy,  fl 

when  they  were  at  length  per-  his  nativi 

mitted    to    return   it   was   on  of    ooiirse 

the    condition    that    they    ab-  foot  in  E 

stained    from    all    interference  well  groD 

in   local   politics.      With   their  and   had 

ambitions  thus  restricted,  these  siderable 

disciples  of  St  Ignatius  Loyola  Japanese 

devoted  themselves  to  learning,  ature.     A 

Hoience,   and  education.      They  his    aoqui 

made  the  observatory  of  Manila  and    Gree 

a  place  of  world-wide  celebrity ;  certain    i 

within  certain  limits  they  en-  After    ta! 

couraged  knowledge,  and  sought  quickly  n: 

to  spread  it  broadcast  among  man,  Eng 

the  people.     "Writing  of  them  feasted   v 

at  a  later  date,  Kizal  mentions,  tite    and 

as  a  proof  of  how  woefully  the  glorious  li 

islands  lagged  behind  the  age,  open  to  li 

that     while     in     Europe     the  not    conti 

Jesuits  ranked  as  reactionaries,  mere  sma 

they    here   were    regarded    by  these    tongues    is    proved    by 

the   clerical  party   as   danger-  the   fact   that   the  treatise  on 

ously  advanced  and  revolution-  the  Tagal  language,  with  the 

ary  in  their  aims  and  opinious.  composition  of  which  he  after- 

From    the   beginning,   then,  wards    solaced    his    captivity. 
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the  raoat  acute  agony.    On  every  oc-  usual! 

caaion  when,  in  tbe  midst  of  modem  seU-rf 

civilisation,  I   have  desired  to  recall  i^jmoe 

thy  dear  image,  either  for  the  purpose  ^^ 

of  solacing  myself  with  my  memoriea  *"® 

of  thee,  or  of  comparing  thee  toother  storie 

countrtee,  it  has  ever  seemed  to  me  Jq  (hi 

to  be  devoured  by  a  hideous  social  i^jj(jg_ 

"  Longing  for  thy  health,  which  is  ^^  ' 

our  happiness,  and  seeking  the  best  produ 

remedies  for  thy  sufferings,  I  wiil  do  becau 

with   thee   what   the   ancients   were  vineh 

wont   to   do   with    their   sick :    they  .  ■    i  j 

exposed  them  upon  the  steps  of  the  .     , 

temple,  so  that  all  who  came  thither  indeei 

to  adore  their  God  might  suggest  a  form 

remedy.  of   th 

"  Also  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  ^j^gr^ 

thv  condition  faithfully,  without  ei-  , 

tennating    anything :     I   wUl   lift  a  °'    ^ 

corner  of  the  veil  that  conceals  thy  ahoDl' 

maladies,    sacrificing    everything    to  Mala; 

truth,— even  my  love  of   thy  glory,  '^q 

—but,  as  becomes  thy  son,  loving  tu^t 
passionately  even  thy  vices  and  weak- 

his  n 

Suoh  was  the  spirit,  and  suoh  not  s 

the    object,   with    which    Joae  supre 

Rizal  the  Filipino  set  about  the  phlet 

task   of   writing,  in   the  white  v?ith 

man's  speech,  the  tale  to  which,  finiali 

he  dreamed,  all  Europe  would  a  cer 

liearken.     Hie  was  indeed   the  lacks 

voice    of    one    crying    in    the  he    c 

wilderness,   and   the   sound    of  depic 

his   strongest  note  died   away  as  li\ 

faintly     in     the     vast     empty  ters 

spaces,  or  was  drowned  by  the  even 

tumult  of  the  great  busy  world  little 

- — a   world   that   is   more  pre-  his 

occupied  than  heartless.  good 

The  tragedy  and  the  pathos  whei 

of  Kizal's    own  story  has  cast  horn 

something  of   a  glamour   over  he  ki 

his  literary  work,   to  the  eon-  pinei 

fusion  and  bedazzlement  of  his  deso] 

critics.    He  has  been  proolaimed  with 

as  a  genius  :  '  Noli  Me  Tangere '  esqu 

and    its    successor,    'II  Filibua-  of  el 

tero,'  have  been  made  the  subject  intei 

of  almost  hysterical  praise  j  and  imp< 

quite  recently  a  writer,  who  is  and 
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He  is  a  poor  devil :  do  oot  take  the 
bread  out  of  hie  mouth.  Prove  j/our- 
telfa  good  Spaniard! ' " 

The  incident  itself  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  it  is  noiie  the 
less  typical,  while  the  naiive 
oynioiam  of  the  words  whioh  I 
have  italicised  neatly  epitomises 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
Spaniards  generally  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  race. 

Bizal  has  much  to  say  also 
oa  the  subject  of  the  Guardia 
Civil.  This  armed  police  force, 
recruited  from  the  native  popula- 
tion and  officered  by  Spaniards, 
was  organised  in  1867  for  the 
protection  of  the  towns  and 
pueblos,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  outlawry  and  brigandaga 
It  ia  notorious  throughout  the 
East  that  native  polios  require 
constant  and  jealous  super- 
vision by  Europeans  of  high 
character,  if  they  are  not  to 
beoome  a  machine  for  the  per- 
petration of  worse  abuses  than 
those  whioh  they  are  designed 
to  oontrol.  In  British  India 
itself,  and  in  our  other  Asiatic 
possessions,  our  name  is  sold 
for  a  scng,  all  too  frequently, 
by  the  Orientals  who  serve  us, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ours 
is  a  system  which  imposes  all 
manner  of  checks  and  counter- 
checks. In  the  Philippines, 
therefore,  the  Spanish  officials 
being  what  they  were,  there 
is  small  room  for  wonder  that 
the  Guardia  Civil  speedily  be- 
came a  scourge  to  the  natives 
of  the  islands.  Their  persons 
were  held  sacred  by  the 
authorities ;  in  the  oourts  their 
testimony  was  accepted  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  those  whom  they  accused ; 
tbey  owed  their  places  in  the 


ranks  to  favouritism  or  to  pur- 
chase, and  they  used  them  for 
their   own    enriohment    or    for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  lawless 
desires  and  lusts.   Their  offioers, 
bent     upon     amassing     small 
fortunes    for    themselves,    had 
no    wish,    even    if     they    had 
enough   of  e 
their  men. 
said  of  the  i 
oppression  of 
mere  outlaws 
ever  their  z« 
safety  laid   h 
illustrates    tl 
sho'wiug  US  I 
Guardia  oalo 
open    fire    u| 
picnickers,   s 
to  effect  the  t 
whom    they 
taken  refuge 
makers.      H( 
officer  firing 
his  revolver 
had   frighten 
upset  him  int 
in    *  Noli     W 
policemen   vi 
peasant  worn 
are  represent 
hen-coop  as  a 
In   one    horr 
same  book 
picture   of    a 
Guardia,    ofi 
men,    torturi 
whom  they 
order     to     e 
which   shall 
associates.     1 
be  inclined  t 
racy  of  this 
alas!   up  to 
the   final  exi 
practices,  wl 
so  dear  to  tl 
were  almost 
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peaDS  in  Asia,  as  a  ruling  oaste, 
calls  for  some  justification,  and 
carries  with  it  certain  duties 
and  responsibilities  towards  the 
subject  peoples.  A  generous 
recognition  of  this  principle, 
and  an  aitruistic  interpretation 
put  upon  the  nature  of  those 
sacrifices  whioh  such  recogni- 
tion entails,  are  the  only  sure 
base  upon  which  the  rule  of  the 
alien  in  Asia  can  securely  rest : 
when  a  government  and  its 
servants  become  blinded  to  this 
great  truth,  their  downfall  can- 
not be  long  delayed. 

Bat  in  the  eyes  of  Rizal,  and 
of  many  others,  though  the 
civil  administration  was  rotten 
to  the  core,  it  was  the  clerical 
party  which  did  more  than 
aught  else  to  shore  up  an  out- 
worn system,  to  perpetuate 
abuses,  and  to  retard  reform. 
It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conquest  of  the  islands  was 
effected,  not  by  the  Spanish 
knights  who  followed  Legaspi 
to  Luzon,  but  by  the  dauntless 
friarB — each  one  of  whom,  the 
saying  went,  was  worth  a  bat- 
talion to  Spain — who  laboured 
strenuously,  giving  and  taking 
hard  knocks  with  the  best 
when  such  things  were  going, 
but  conquering  for  the  most 
part  by  the  sheer  force  of  their 
exalted  faith,  their  large 
charity,  their  quenchless  en- 
thusiasm, and  their  splendid 
self-forget  fulness.  Theirs  is  a 
glowing  page  in  the  stirring 
history  of  missionary  endeav- 
our, and  very  romantic  are  the 
figures  of  these  lonely  men 
wrestling  bravely  in  the  wil- 
derness against  all  the  forces 
of  Apollyon,  and  claiming  a 
sure  victory  in  the  name  of  the 


MaBt«r   they   served    so  faith- 
fully.     But,  alas  I  time  works 
with  bitter  irony,  and  while  the 
centuries    rolled    qpward,    and 
the  world   advanced,  the  friars 
of  the  Philippines,  whose  fore- 
runners of  old  had  kindled  the 
torch    of   lea 
of  darkest  ig 
failed  to  kee 
age,    but    loe 
oharacteristio 
BO  glorious  t 
earlier  time, 
wilderness  tl 
ohampiong  o1 
elevators  of  a 
the  heralds  o 
now   they  hi 
of  all  innova 
who  threw  t 
at   progresa'i 
and  strove  t 
wheels.     On< 
and  alone,  tl 
forth  into  a  i 
wage  a  grea 
sake;  now,  Tt 
of    appointm 
uitous  repret 
out  the  com 
of  the  parish 
ually  transfc 
-party    into 
whioh  nothin 
In  the  begin 
of  the  friars ' 
Filipino  alike 
their  utter 
had  been  use 
good  of  the 
but  imperoe} 
degrees  the 
administratit 
pines     had 
much  weldec 
extrioably   ei 
clerical  part; 
ing   and  tra 
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genuity  is  capable  of  convert-  t 
ing  the  meet  splendid  enter-  ( 
prisea  into  failures  so  woeful ;  c 
but  do  not  deny  to  these  un-  V 
happy  men  the  sorry  excuse  of  1 
sincerity  for  all  the  evil  that  t 
they  wrought!  i 

The  olerical  party,  then,  « 
liaving  been  placed,  more  by  t 
circumstanoes  than  by  indi-  c 
vidual  design,  in  a  position  c 
radically  false,  and  failing  ) 
utterly  to  understand  that  i 
suoh  was  the  case,  it  Followed  f 
that  little  by  little  they  sought  i 
to  exercise  in  temporal  affairs  ' 
that  unquestioned  authority  ] 
whiob  Boman  Catholics  regard  i 
as  vested  in  the  priestly  office  1 
in  matters  relating  to  faith  or  ] 
morals.  In  so  doing  they  were  < 
patently  exceeding  their  powers  I 
and  courting  rebuffs,  while  their  i 
action  in  branding  the  vride-  i 
spread  discontent  excited  by  an  i 
oppresaiva  civil  administration  i 
as  "irreligious,"  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible injury  upon  the  very 
Church  which  it  was  their  < 
desire  to  serve. 

There  were  other  issues  also  i 
concerning  which  the  clerical 
party  came  into  acute  conflict 
with  the  Filipinos.  In  the 
course  of  centuries,  by  pur-  > 
chase,  gift,  and  legacy,  many  of  '. 
the  richest  lands  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  empty-handed 
friars,  so  that  in  a  huge  num- 
ber of  parishes  the  monastic 
orders  were  the  principal  land- 
lords. Now,  as  every  Govern- 
ment servant  knows,  it  is  far 
more  easy  to  be  grasping  and 
hard  of  heart  on  behalf  of  an 
impersonal  corporation  than  it 
is  in  matters  where  one's  own 
individual  interests  are  alone 
VOL.  CLXXII. — NO.  MXLV. 
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peopleH.    He  vill  not  fail  us.    Hia  the  foroe  of  a  deep  einoerity. 

cause  ia  the  cause  of  liberty !"  Moreover,  he  bids  the  Filipinoa 

A  fiae   mixture  of  metaphors  remember   the    enormoua   debt 

certainly,  such   aa,   in  spite  of  which   they  owe  to  the  friaTB, 

Hamlet's  famous  speech,  should  who  were  the  first  to  bring  to 

hardly  find  a  place  in  the  "  beat  them  the  light  of  Christianity ; 

]iterature"of  any  land;  but  the  he  inaiata  upon   the  fact   that 

meaning  is  clear,  and  it  was  the  ^^^   ignorance,  selfishness,  and 

clarion  note,  sounded  to  an  op-  crimes  of  her  agents  and  repre- 

pressed  race  in  passages  such  as  aentativea  are  ezoresoenoes  of 

this,  which  made  of  Joa4  Rizal  h*^> 

the  Filipino  a  prophet  among  "O' 

his  own  people,  and  the  hated  li®' 

foe  of  tlioae  who  sought  to  still  t"<^ 

the  popular  outcry  for  reform.  mf 

Of  Rizal  himself,  and  of  his  ^^^ 

personal   attitude   towards    re-  "^^ 

ligioua  and  political  questions,  ^^ 

his  books  supply  some  interest-  ' 

ing    indications.      In    spite   of  ^\ 

his   long   association   with   the  i^ 

scholars    of    Europe,    his   own  loy 

sturdy    faith    in    the    religion  » 

in   which    he    had    been   bred  the 

does   not    seem    to   have   been  lov< 

shaken.      While   waging   fierce  ™7 

war  against  the  priests  of  the  ^* 

Philippines,  because  they  stood  |oti 

for    the    perpetuation    of    the  the 

abuses  which  he  hated,  be  none  ''«'■ 

the    leas    remained    a    Roman  ^ 

Catholio.  ,^ 

"  I  am  a  Catholic,"  he  writes ;  "  I  „ 
keep  the  faith  of  ray  fathers  in  ^1  its 

Euritj  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  D** 

ow  my   head   when   1   can   hold   it  Ti 

erect,  nor  why  I  nhoiild  deliver  my-  - 

self  up  to  ruy  enemies  when  I  am  able  f 

to  fight  them."  ^^ 

The   superstitious   practices   of 
his  countrymen  filled  him  with 

a  scorn   which   he   was  at  no  ''^ 

pains  to  conceal,  but  through-  ^ 

out  his  books   the   consolation  ^** 

which  religion  alone  can  afford  " 

in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  of  the  "^ 

elevating  effects  which  its  great  1?°! 

truths  have  upon  the  mind  of  ^^ 

man,  makes  itself  felt  with  all  dar 


An 
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soon,    therefore,   though    Rizal  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to 

BeemB  never  to  have  abandoned  the   evil    influenoe    of    Itizal's 

his  attitude  of  moderation,  he  books.      But,   though   disaffeo- 

found  it  prudent  to  seek  safety  tion  was  rife,  the  people  lacked 

in  flight.  the  unifying  instinct  of  nation- 

In  February  1888  he  set  sail  ality,  without  which  there  can 

for  Japan,  whence  he  proceeded  be  no  combined  action  of    an 

at  a  leisurely  paoe  to  Europe,  effective  kind.     In  many  places 

making  some  stay  in  the  United  furious,  ill-managed  spurts  of 

States.     He  took  up  his  resi-  rebellion  bur 

dence  in  London,  and  became  ruthlessly  re 

known    to    a    small    circle    of  outbreaks  w 

scholars   and   in    the   reading-  their  inspirat 

room  of  the  British  Museum ;  organisation, 

but  he  had  left  his  heart  behind  ignominiousl 

him  in  the  keeping  of  the  brown  fering,  and  t 

men   of  hia  own  breed,   and  a  One    of     1 

gnawing    nostalgia    made    him  revolts   ooou 

restless     and     unhappy.      His  Eizal's  nativ 

early  illusions  had  long  ere  this  the    fire    of 

been   stripped   from   him.     He  stamped  out] 

found    himself    surrounded   by  Jos6,    who   f 

selfishness    and    indifferent  ism.  watched  evei 

He  had  fought  and  failed  ;  his  that    was    a 

greatdreamhadcometonought.  more  acute  b 

He  had  raised  his   voice  fear-  banishment  | 

lessly,    and    had    shouted    his  guiding  his 

message  in  the  ears  of  Europe ;  wiser    lines, 

but    Europe    was    huge,    pre-  longer  to  ren 

occupied,  self-absorbed,  deaf  to  from  the  Pi 

the  oause  he  pleaded.     On  her  ing  himself  f< 

horizon  the  woes  of  the  land  he  he    feared    t 

loved  were  but  a   tiny  speck,  islands   unlet 

In  melancholy  exile  he  realised  safety  were 

at  last  hie  own  utter  impotence,  the  Spanish 

and  the  bitter  truth  that  if  de-  took  up  his  r 

liverance  were   to  be  wrought  kong,  and  th 

for  the  Filipinos  it  must  be  by  23,  1891,  he 

the  unaided  efforts  of  the  people  attempt  to  a 

themselves.  down-trodde 

But    in    the    meantime    the  date  he  add 

spirit  of  discontent  and  unrest,  which  the  fo 

of   which  Rizal  had  early  de-  lated  extract, 

tected  the  signs,  was  growing  jols,  who  at 

with   alarming  rapidity.      The  supreme  com 

clerics,   true  to  their  id^e  fixe,  tary  forces  in 

attributed  it  to  the  spread  of        „„  „„„_  „ „ ,  ,. ... 

,,.,..„          ,           ^        ,.  Xi  your  Eixcellency  believes  tnat 

irrehgion,      and,   confounding  „y  f^etie  wrvicea  might  be  useful  to 

effect  with  cause,  believed  it  to  you  to  point  out  the  trouble*  of  the 
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turning  a.  deaf  ear  to  the  re-  Muhamiiia< 

monstrances   and  entreatiea  of  and  eavage 

his  friends,   Kizal  set   sail   for  a   grudgin] 

Manila  in  July  1892,  elated  by  foreign   sw 

the  belief  that  a  aerious  attempt  oompletely 

to    right    the   wrongs    of    his  of  Spain, 

countrymen  was  at  last  to  be  of  Bizal,  a: 

made.     A   few    days    after  hia  for    the    oa 

arrival  he  was  arrested  on  the  stood ;    his 

old  charge  of  being  the  author  move    then 

of  seditious  literature,  and  was  different    t 

forthwith     banished     to     the  victory  woi 

island   of    Mindanao,   there   to  them  in  th 

remain  incarcerated  during  the  was  to  thei 

pleasure    of    the    Government,  leea  than 

What   further   need    have   we  whom  the  t 

of  witnesses?     No   accusation  up  upon  tl 

against    the    Spaniards    which  such  an  or 

is  to  be  found  in  any  of  Rizal's  sympathy  n 

books  equals   for  atrocity  the  here,    in    s 

treachery  and  injustice  of  which  favourable, 

the  authorities  were  guilty  in  remarkable 

thus  dealing  with  their  author,  his   broad 

But  here  again  the  greatness  his  kind,  wi 

of  the  man's  character,  and  it  recogDition. 

may  be  something  of  the  innate  ing    he    e: 

patience  of  the  Oriental,  came  authorities 

to  his  aid.     At  the  age  of  one-  aion  to  pra 

and  -  thirty    he    found    himself  Soon  he  hi 

helpless  in  the  hands  of  relent-  and  counse 

less  enemies,  a  victim  of  their  in     his     n 

perfidy,   and  in  a  fair  way  to  brought  co 

spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  the  sufferin 

in    dreary    bondage.      Yet    his  in  travail  1 

own  troubles  touched  him  less  which    are 

nearly   than   did   those   of  his  ignoranoe; 

countrymen.     He  did  not  whine  the  dying ; 

or  rave ;  he  raised  no  passionate  of     those 

outcry  of  proteBt ;    he  did  not  sweeter,    ol 

even   abandon   the  attitude  of  had  enterei 

moderation  which  he  had  con-  sently     the 

sistently     assumed;     only     he  stranger    h 

sought   solace    in    study,    and  but  name,  i 

did  what  in  him  lay  to  better  of  the  land 

the  lot  of  the  ignorant  natives  Often   &t 

around  him.  rugged  she 

Mindanao  is  mainly  inhabited  charitable 

by  thefolk  whom  the  Spaniards  to  hut,  thi 

named   "Mores"   or   Moors, —  life,  the  w( 
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his  departure  with  grave  con-  joIb,  acting  as  govemor  of  Bar- 

cern,  for  they  had  never  ceased  celona.     Before  this  worthy  tiie 

to  attribute  the  disturbed  state  Filipino  patriot  was  promptly 

of  the  country  to  his  evil  influ-  baled,  and,  after  an  interview 

ence,  and  to  olamour  for  bia  ex-  which   lasted   for  some   hours, 

emplary  punishment.      Events  Rizal  was  carried  on  board  the 

which  took  place  while  he  was  8.8.  Colon  as  a  prisoner,  and  the 

on  the  high  seas  seemed  to  lend  return  journey  to  Manila  was 

force  to   their  contentions,  for  begun.     Oa  November   13  the 

the    insurrection    organised  by  capital  of  the  Philippines  was 

the  Katipunan  broke  out  on  the  reached,  and  Bizal  was  at  onoe 

island  of  Luzon,  and  assumed  placed  upon   his  trial   on    the 

more    threatening    proportions  charge    of    complicity    in    the 

than  any  of  its  abortive  prede-  recent  r"^""'"" 
cessors.     The    troops    sent    to        How 

compass   its    suppression    met  satisfy 

with  scant  success.  The  Govern-  of    Bri 

ment   found   itself  menaced  at  out  for 

last  by  what  looked  like  a  really  now  be 

serious  popular  upheaval     The  are  stoi 

fact  that  Bizal's  release  should  ating    i 

have    so     nearly    synchronised  Rizal's 

with  the  outbreak  was  in  itself  enemief 

suspicious,    and     it    was    only  no  less 

natural  that  the  clerical  party  against 

should  see  in  this  new  develop-  these    i 

ment  the  hand  of   their  arch-  dispose 

enemy.     That  there  were  solid  ance. 

grounds  for  this  belief  appears  burden 

to  me  to  be  in  the  last  degree  with  tl 

improbable.      Apart   from   the  be  guil 

fact   that   the  measures  which  hisinm 

he  bad  advocated  had  always  writing 

been   of    a    peaceful    character,  judges 

Rizal  was  not  the  man  to  seek  of    tha 

escape  from  the  Philippines  at  opinion 

the  very  moment  when  an  in-  clerical 

surrection  of  his  planning  was  him  to 

about  to  be  raised,  religior 

The   Isla  de  Panay  reached  Spanisl 

Barcelona   on    October   6,   but  despise 

the  wires  between  Manila  and  audacil 

Madrid  had  been  busy  during  to  life 

the  three-and- thirty  days  which  ities  wl 

the  voyage  had  occupied.    Fate  full  int 

— which  sometimes  loves  adram-  folk   o( 

atic  situation— had  so  arranged  circumstances    such    as    these 

matters  that  Eizal  should  find  what  scope  was  there  for  ab- 

hia  old  enemy,  General  Deepu-  stract     justice?      When    onoe 
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It  is  just  a   year   ago  that  plauded,  and  be  had  to  be  with 

I   last  visited   a  oertain   little  difBculty  restrained  from  firing 

town  named  Andrijevioa,  and  his  revolver  into  the  oeiling  of 

was  subjected  to  muoh  digap-  the  very  room  in  which  we  are 

pointment.    The  rumours  which  now  formally  seated  in  a  ring, 

met  me  by  the  way  to-day  were  with  tobaooo-tins    and   minia- 

oertainly  encouraging,  but  then  ture  bottles    of    raki   gravely 

things  have  a  knaok  of  blowing  circulating, 
over  and  settling  down  in  an        There    are    othf 

amazingly  short   time   on   the  young  Eapetan  ai 

Montenegrin  borders.  the    town,   the    V 

However,    I    have    come    to  derly,  the  "  humac 

stay    until    "  something    hap-  and  the  postmasb 

pens,"  a  statement  which  calls  more  anon,   for  I 

forth    great    enthusiasm,    for,  of  the  Voivoda  hin 

within  five  minutes  of  my  ar-  down    the   street    " 

rival,  the  room  which  h&s  been  jutant.     A    minnt 

placed  at  my  disposal   at  the  we    are    shaking 

local  baker's  has  filled  with  old  effusively    by    the 

acquaintances.     There  is  Milos,  I  am   led   to  &   ht 

the  herculean  son  of  the  Voi-  are   convivial   soul 

voda,  strong  as  a   bull,  yet  as  jevioa,   and    the   n 

ticklish  as  a  young  maiden, —  in  the  land.     At  t 

a  failing  which  it  is  useful  to  right     band     I     s 

know   when    he    gets    playful  pressed  into  a  ohi 

and  will  wrestle;    the  veteran  table  before  us  is 

Corporal  Slave,  who  went  with  glasses,    for    the 

us  last   year  to  Velika   when  many.     I  heave  a 

we  were  surrounded  by  an  ex-  tentment,  for  of  a] 

cited  mob  of  Albanians  on  the  clans  the  Tassovi^ 

way,  and  who  afterwards  pre-  sporting,  splendid  i 

sented   me   with   his  pistol,   a  all.     High  and  dil 

family    heirioom ;    and   smart  cut  them  off  from 

young  Marko,  likewise  a  cor-  Montenegro,    and 

poral,  but   half  his  comrade's  nosed   Voivoda  at 

age   and   of  a   boisterous  dis-  invested  with  near 

poeitiou.     He  is  very  quiet  and  powers.     He  wield 

sedate  to-day,  yet  I  remember  and  judiciously,  an 

the  last  time  we  met— he  and  I  by    tactful    diplom 

had  danced  together,the  quaint  averted    the    invai 

leaping   dance   of    the   Monte-  country  by  enormo 

negrins.     How  the  worthy  bor-  savage  Albanians, ! 

derers    had    laughed   and    ap-  tell.     In  a  sense  he 
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cliok,  are  emptied,  and  refilled  "Are  we  oowardst"  oomea 
inatantaneouBly  by  the  att«D-  tfae  scornful  answer. 
tive  host.  Jokes,  laagbter,  "Bat  ia  it  politic  to  show 
and  toasts  follow  in  confused  perhaps  thy  weaknesa?" 
succession,  but  not  a  word  of  "Vassovio  oan  pnt  ten  bat- 
war  or  of  fighting, — beyond  a  taliona  in  the  field,  and  at  a 
jest  at  my  expense, — for  such  moment's  notioe,"  says  my 
topics  are  of  too  little  interest,  neighbour,      "besides     another 

It    is    very    pleasant,    and    I  twelve    from     the     mountains 

feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  mid&t  of  round      Berani       This      they 

old  and  dear  frienda    Then  the  know ;  what  need  have  we  for 

moon  riseB  slowly  over  the  ridge  seorecy  ?  " 

before  us,  and  still  we  sit  on,  "To-morrow  I  leave  at  seven 

chatting  of  many  things.    Half-  o'olook," 

a-dozen  Albanians  stride  past,  rising.     Tt 

likewise    with   rifle,   bandolier,  at  me. 

and  revolver,   taking    a  short  "I  shall 

out   across   Montenegrin   tern-  I  contemp 

tory.      It   is    characteristic  of  the  frontie 

the  Montenegrin   that  he   lets  The  Voivoda   smiles    as    he 

the  Albanian  come  and  go  as  wishes  me  good  night.     "Then 

he  pleases,  opens  his   markets  thou  must  go  well  armed,"  he 

■to  him,  does  not  require  him  to  says,  "for  our  borders  now  are 

yield  up  his  arms  at  the  border,  dangeroua" 

nor  refuses  him  permission  to  We  part  with  much  laughter, 

travel   in   safety,  even  with  a  "Thy  supper  will  be  spoilt," 

border  feud  in  certain  proximity,  says  Stefan,  my  servant. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  "What  hast  thou  been  doing 

when   the   Montenegrin  would  this    last   hour?"    I   ask    him 

be  shot  down  within   half  an  as  we  walk  across  the   broad 

hour  of  crossing  the  frontier.  street.    He  ia  in  an  unwontedly 

For  fun  I  put  the  question  jovial  humour. 

why  they   allow   their  enemies  "  I   have    cleaned    and 

to  come  thus  armed  into  their  our       rifles,       Gospodin," 

country.  answers. 


CONCERNING  A   CONFERENCE. 

The  day  promises  to  be  hot.  raseing  to  a 

Even  at  this  early  hour  the  sun  the  lo 

is  making  his  presence  felt  in  a  since   ui 

decided  manner.     It  is  Sunday,  shut       i  to 
and  the  women  of  Andrijevica,  to:         I 

juatly  famed  for  their  beauty,  oy  i         :iy 

are  looking  prettier  than  ever  the  f 

in  their  best  clothes.  two 

I  am  just  finishing  my  toilet,  third 

which  would  have  been  embar-  ii 
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and  canters  up  to  the  Voivoda.  accepting  cigarettes  oontinually 

A   group   of    Turkish    officers  from  our  attentive  hosts.     Not 

with  little  white  hoods  on  their  a  word  of  the  businesa  on  hand 

shoulders   approaches  us  ;   we  is    spoken,   and   the   oonversa- 

dismount,   and    a   tall,   clever-  tion  is  light,  uninteresting,  and 

looking  Turk  salutes  the  Voi-  formal.     I    am    beginning    to 

voda  and  shakes  hands.     I  am  wonder  how  the  difficult  affairs 

presented:  it  is  the  Miralaji  or  of   the    border  will  be  settled, 

military    governor    of    Beranl.  when  the  Voivoda  and  Miralajt 

His  staff  takes  up  position  in  rise  and  go  alone  for  a  stroll 

line  on  the  right  Sank  of  the  towards  the  lonely  hill  which 

guard  of  honour,  who  present  stands  like  a  sentinel  upon  the 

arms,  and  I,  following  the  Voi-  plain.     I  see  it  too  ia  crowned 

voda's    example,    shake    hands  with  a  blockhoui 

with  each.     Then  they  join  us,  The  oonfereno 

and  we  walk  together  towards  long,  but  I  wall 

an    arbour.       A    merry    little  Aon,   which   is  ; 

fellow  addresses  me  in  French,  escort  and  a  or 

introducing  himself  as  the  army  negrins.     At  let 

doctor,  and  arrived  at  the  ar-  to  be  BO,  for  tl 

bour,  the  Miralaji  motions  us  to  the   same — even 

be  seated  on  the  divan  running  cipher  is   on   tl 

round    the    three    sides.      An  they   are  all  ai 

orderly  brings  a  low  table  and  adjutant     tella 

a  big    bottle.      Cigarettes    are  across  the  horde 

presented,  tiny  glasses  are  filled  ject  to  the  Turki 

from  the  aforesaid  black  bottle,  "  In   name    oi 

and  we  are  bidden  welcome  in —  "  for  when  fighti 

slivovic,   though  the  Turks  do  help  us.     It  is  i 

not  drink  with  us.  tinues   nuvely, 

The  ragged  guard  of  honour  the  Turks  sum 

marches  back  to  the  cluster  of  are    all   of   Vas 

tents    a    little    distance    away,  muster    9000    i 

their  slovenly  appearance  still  was  who  set  fir 

more  exaggerated  by  the  mix-  "  Are    not    U 

ture  of  red  and  white  fezes  in  noyed?"  I  ask. 

the  ranks,  while  a  disreputable-  The     adjntan 

looking     cut  '  throat     mounts  shoulders  expres 

guard  solemnly  before  the  ar-  are    they    to  do 

bour.      Then  it  is  that  I  catch  "  They  are  not 

the  eye  of  the  adjutant,  and,  never  commence 

following  its  glance,  I  notice  a  The  two  chiei 

blackened   heap   of   ruins.     So  and  oolleoted  oc 

that  is  the  hint  which  the  men  had   been   aboul 

of  Vassovic  gave  to  the  Turks  ■which  in  a  sense 

three  weeks  ago.     It  was  the  and    then  a    sqi 

fortress  ;  and  a  wall,  still  stand-  appear  with  dis 

ing     precariously,    shows    the  table  we  squat, 

loopholes.     For  an  hour  we  sit  is  put  before  us, 

and  talk,  sipping  our  slivovic,  and  napkins  an 
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hills,  and  it  waa  easy  to  forget  in    h 

that  the  grim  spectre  ot  Death  Mont 

was    hovering    hungrily    over  huge 

those  pleasant  ridges.  him  i 

We    had    ridden    for    more  oount 

than    an    hour  oarelessly   and  break 

light-heartedly,  when  a  group  whist 

of   serious   men   suddenly   ap-  And 

peared  before  us,  standing  im-  foullj 

movably     aoross    the    narrow  nothi 

path.       They    were    evidently  — out 

awaiting   us,   and    the  expres-  of  his 
sion  on  their  bronzed  features        "  T 

checked  jest   and  smile  alike,  here,' 

The  Voivoda  dismounted  at  the  to    tl 

first  word,  which   I,  being  at  offioe] 

the   rear,    did    not   hear,    and  his  oi 

entered   a   hut  at   the  aide  of  aocon 

the  path.     The  men  trooped  in  that 

after  him  and  closed  the  door.  obief 

Death  can  make  his  presence  have 
felt,  and  as  I  waited  in  ailenoe        Th 

before  that  door  I  knew  that  brouf 

he  had  claimed  another  victim,  away 

and  slowly  I   too  dismounted.  Andr 

I  had  not  long  to  wait :    the  atory 

door    opened    again,    and   the  was, 

burly    form    of    the    Voivoda  simili 

pushed  through.     Behind  him  trate 

I  aaw  a  figure  laid  out  upon  bordc 

the    earthen    floor,    and    then  with 

the  adjutant   beckoned   me  to  front 

enter.     Cap  in  hand  I  obeyed  soldic 

his  gesture,  but,  prepared  as  I  him 

waa,    my    heart    leapt    with    a  go  h 

sudden  burst  of  anger.  the  c 

A  fair-haired  boy  lay  stiffly  heroe 

at    my    feet,    and    no    second  long 

glance   was    necessary    to    tell  land 

how    he    had    met    his   death,  one. 

His  young   body   waa    riddled  and 

with   bullets,   the   white  serge  place 

tight-fitting  suit  only  ahowing  Alba 

too  plainly  where  each  wound  away 

bad  sapped   his   life-blood.     A  the   i 

typical  ^epherd-boy,  with  that  ahepl 

rare     beauty     which     perfect  the   : 

health  gives  to  her  favourites,  had 

such  as  the  traveller  can  meet  away 
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of  the  youth,  who  has  already 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  to- 
morrow. I  return  to  the  main 
street.  It  is  quite  deserted 
save  for  the  gendarme,  wlio  is 
patrolling  thoughtfully  and 
slowly,  rifle  upon  his  Moulder 
and  cigarette  between  his  lips. 
"  We  have  but  a  few  hours' 
sleep,"  says  Stefan,  as  he  pulls 
off  my  boots.  "At  dawn  we 
must  creep  out  of  the  town 
before    the    Voivoda,    else    he 


may  atop  us.  A  guide  will 
meet  ua  at  the  ford.  I  have 
filled  thy  bandolier." 

Five  minutes  later  and  Stefan 
is  snoring  loudly.  Sleep  does 
not  come  so  easily  to  me  to- 
night, but  when  it  does,  I 
dream  of  that  ghostly  pro- 
cession which  passes  noise- 
lessly and  swiftly  and  in 
silenoe,  bearing  in  its  midst 
a  man  with  upturned  faoe 
towards  the  gentle  mooo. 


All  was  still  this  morning  at 
dawn  when  we  stole  out  of 
Andrijevica.  The  night  gen- 
darme was  the  only  person  we 
met,  and  he  winked  appreci- 
atively as  we  walked  our  horses 
down  the  street.  Now  we  are 
resting  beside  the  noisy  Lim, 
our  horses  grazing  contentedly 
on  the  rich  grass,  and  Stefan 
produces  from  his  capacious 
breeches-pocket  a  bottle  of  fresh 
milk.  Our  protenea  munched, 
■ — what  a  godsend  those  biscuits 
proved  at  timea  I — we  have  lit 
cigarettes,  and  Stefan  is  lazily 
throwing  pebbles  into  the 
stream.  A  little  way  up  the 
hillside  is  a  mutilated  house. 
Its  appearance  is  so  weird  that 
I  stroll  towards  it.  A  man  is 
performing  very  perfunctory 
ablutions  before  the  door,  wash- 
ing with  a  tiny  ladle  of  water 
the  heavy  sleep  from  his  eyes. 

"God  protect  thee!"  I  call, 
and  he,  shaking  the  drops  from 
his  face,  bids  me  welcome.  His 
house  ia  literally  cut  in  half  as 
with  a  giant  knife.  Seeing  my 
inquiring  gaze,  his  frank  face 
clouds  in  anger. 


"  Who  has  done  this  thing  ?" 
I  ask. 

"My  brother, — God  ourse 
him  1 "  answers  the  man  gruffly, 

"  Tell  me,"  I  continue ;  "  and 
if  thou  haat  a  oup  of  oofl^ee 
ready,  I  will  drink  it." 

The  surly  look  vanishes  I<at 
one    of    pleasure.       The    true 

mount:"' j-i^-i'-  ^--  >----• 

tality, 
the  ha 


rough! 
mutila 
to  kisi 
prepar 
husbai 
pinch 

"Th 
when  i 
equally 
sons  ? ' 
nod. 
my  fai 
my  bn 
inherit 
covetei 
but  I, 
right 
make  '. 
and  in 
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a  small  plain.     Under  its  cover  Voivoda  uses  his 

we    dismount,     and     another  mouthpiece,  and  1 

glanoe  shows   me  that  of  our  by  a  knot  of  m 

remaining  thirty  men,  now  but  yarda   away.     Ni 

the  half  are  there.     No  orders  not  oome. 

are  given,  each  man  has  obvi-  "What  says  t1 

ously  received  his  instructions  I  ask  impatiently, 

hours  ago.     Beyond  the  plain  "He  is  demam 

is  a  scattered  forest,  and  with  sheep  be  returned 

my  field-glasses  I  fancy  I  can  men  who  shot  tl 

detect  white-olad  figures  mov-  be   given    him. 

ing  restlessly  amongst  the  trees,  that  they  know 

The  Voivoda  moves  at  length  stolen  the  sheep, 

from  the  sheltering  wood,  and  that     the     fTiza: 

I  would  follow,  when  the  gen-  regulars]  fired,  nc 

darme  touches  my  arm.  not   true,  for  we 

"Thou  art  to  stop  with  me.  Martini   bullets  i 

Gospodin,"  he  says,  and  noticing  Listen  ^  the  Voiv 

my  halE-angered  look,  he  adds,  so.     Now  they  an 

"Thou    wilt    see    everything,  of   their  dan   wi 

Look  I  but  a  dozen  men  go  with  days  ago,  and  it  w 

the  Voivoda ;  the  rest  are  here."  for   him.     Ah  !   i 

A   stone    projects   from    the  insolent.     They  k 

slope,   which   falls  away  from  men  are  with  us, 

the  wood,  and  upon  it  stands  have  watched  ns 

the  Voivoda.     His  orderly  gives  the  way." 

a  long  hail,  which  echoes  across  "But   what  d( 

the  valley,  and  then  the  little  again  I  demandei 

group    waits    in    silence.       An  "I   am    listenii 

answer    soon    conies,   but,   un-  but  suoh  long  ta 

practised   in   the   art  of  long-  Ah,  hut  they  shal 

distance  talking,  I  can  distin-  words.    They  am 

guish  no  word.     It  is  the  be-  will  all  Monteneg: 

ginning  of  the  conference,  for,  who  graze  their 

as  my  guide  informs  me,  it  was  border    pasturag< 

at  this  place  that  the  shepherd-  Voivoda  is  angr^ 

boy  was  murdered.     He  points  "Then   we   wil 

me    out    the    blockhouse,    from  lesson,"  I  myself 

which  I  now  see  soldiers  emerg-  Voivoda   turns   t' 

ing,  and  little  by  little  hundreds  steps, 

of  Albanians  come  out  fearlessly  A  puff  of  smol 

into  the  open.  tanoe,  and  one  0 

It  is  a  wonderful  sight.     To  negrins  near  the 

the  right  and  left  almost  pre-  heavily  to  the  gi 

cipitous  mountains  form  a  neck  picked  up  by  his  o 

of  the  intervening  plain,  mak-  without  hurrying 

ing   an   ideal   spot   to  combat  Voivoda  raises  his 

a   treacherous  flank -attack  if  crackle  all  aroun 

such  should  be  planned.     The  another  second  th' 
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THE     BOEDER  MINSTRELSY. 

The  influence  of  ballads,  both  atrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,' 

English  and  Scottish,  upon  our  in  truth,  the  first  great  work  to 

literature   is   clear   enough    to  bear  upon  its  title-page  the  name 

need  no  demonstration.    Percy's  of  Walter  Scott,  might  be  taken 

'  Reliques '  did  as  much  as  the  as  a  handbook  of  the  new  gos- 

poetry  of  Gray  to  herald   the  pel,   the  new   style.     In  other 

triumph     of    romance,    which  words,  it  was  the  first  wave  at 

cast  a  glamour  over   the   last  that  Romantic  Movement  which 

years    of    the   eighteenth   cen-  presently  overwhelmed  Europe, 

tury.      After    these    examples  and  whose  echo  was  beard  not 

of    a    bolder   style,    the   coup-  only  upon  the  shores  of  Britain, 

let  of  Pope  began  to  lose  its  but  from  end  to  end  of  cultured 

supremacy,  and   not   even   the  France   and   sentimental    Qer- 

afout   Toryism  of  Dr  Johnson  many. 

could  make  good  its  claim   to  The    ballad,    however,    had 

be  the  only  poetry  worth  mak-  known  centuries  of  popularity 

ing.     But  the  Romanticism  of  before  the  ro' 

Bishop     Percy     and     Thomas  It   had  alrea 

Gray  was  the  mere  beginning  to  the  highei 

of    a    movement.      It   did    no  in    the    cour 

more  than  foretell  what  it  could  poets    had 

not  achieve.     It  killed  the  old  people  in  ace 

convention      without     putting  style  and  thi 

another  in  its  place.     It  aspired  of  our   popu 

to  drive  poetry  from  the  study  had    not    ga 

into  the  open  air ;  it  aimed  to  recognition 

replace  the  imitation  of  Ovid  critics,  that  if 

by  a  study  of  nature ;  but  the  of  scholars  i 

old  prison  walls  were  high,  the  always    equa 

old  prison  doors  were  stout,  and  ledge.     But  i 

the  way  of  escape,  though  indi-  tected  the  ess 

cated,    was    not    always    easy,  the  best  of  the 

The  achievement  of  Scott,  on  broadsheet   si 

the  other  hand,  was  not  ten-  tutored     rea<i 

tative.     He  resumed  in  himself  their   literatn 

the  Romantic  Movement.     His  comer.     The 

work,    which    gave   the  world  Chase,"  for  in 

a  new  literature,  was  uniform  brave  old  da 

and  consistent.     Both  by  pre-  Ballad  of  the 

cept  and  example  he  went  back  England,"  ye 

to    the    age    of    courage    and  claredthatbe 

adventure,  which  flourished  be-  written  it  th 

fore    the     eighteenth    century.  Nor   does    Si 

and  he  showed  himself  in  his  temper  his  e 

earliest  work  as  in  his  last  the  '  Defence     of 

prophet  of  romance.    '  The  Min-  tainly,"  says 
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to  whioh  the  folk-lorists  would  tioDS  of  Jemmy  Catnaoh's  press 

aek  us  to  pin  our  faith.     They  were  the  vague  efiBoresoenoe  of 

declare    that    ballade   are   the  Kewgate.      Even    the    Flyiog 

product     of     a     "  folk  -  fanoy,"  Stationer  'was  a  man. 

whioh    seems   to    be    a   vague        However,  our  scholars  have 

spirit — of  the  tribe,  yet  not  the  been  so  bewildered  by  the  ab- 

tribe.      Wherefore,   to  enforce  seuoe    of    names   and   by    the 

their  argument,  they  detect  in  similarity   of  plots   that   they 

all  ballads   what  they    call  a  have     invented    a    process    of 

"popular  style,"  which  belongs  the    human    mind   (or   minds) 

in  their  view  not  to  a  man  but  hitherto  unknown,   and  to  as 

to  an  emanation.      The  fallacy  a 

of   this  view  is  easily  demon-  si 

strahle.   The  ballads  are  marked  t] 

by    certain    oharacteriatios    of  g 

style  and  diction — that  is  true ;  a 

but    they    are     thus     marked  b 

because  the  makers  of  ballads  a 

were  bound  in  the  ohains  of  a  » 

strict    tradition.      He  'who  sat  o 

him   down   to   make   a   ballad  h 

naturally  obeyed   the  rules  of  b 

his  craft,   and    not    being  an  o 

inventor  in  style  was  content  o 

to  follow  a  renowned  example,  d 

If  a  popular  style  be  the  proof  r 

of    a    collective    (or   spiritual)  d 

authorship,    we    might    easily  h 

argue  that  Pope,  Dryden,  and  t 

the  rest  had  no  separate  exist-  h 

ence,     and    that   the    couplet,  r 

practised  with  so  general  a  sue-  1- 

cess  in  the  eighteenth  century,  i 

really  expressed  "  the  heart  of  j 

the  people."     Indeed,  the  poets  f 

of  each  age  commonly  find  one  c 

convention  best  fitted  to  their  i 

thought  and  purpose,  but  Pope's  ' 

achievement  is  not  less  his  own  1 

because   Addison,  Tickell,  and  t 

the    rest    also    fashioned     the  t 

couplet.    Or,  to  take  an  example  i 

from  a  kind  of  literature  whioh  i 

most     nearly      resembles      the  ' 

ballad.     Time    was    when    the  i 

hanging  of  a  notorious  male-  i 

factor  was  celebrated  in  a  set  i 

of  scurvy  couplets  surmounted  i 

by   a   rude  woodcut.     Yet   no  . 

one  supposes  that  the  produo 
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eyes  of  others  a  scene  which  was 

only    exists    in    his    own    im-  of  h 

agination."      This    quality,   of  art( 

course,   is   at   once   the   rarest  van 

and  most  beautiful     Yet  none  He 

can  doubt  that  it  is  possessed  wro 

by    the    beat    of     the    ballad-  "Ta 

makers.     Nor  does  Scott  stay  or  e 

his    hand    at    this    sketch    oF  mon 

the  poet.      He  is  bold  enough  as  t 

to  give  the  full  credit  of  the  peri 

ballads  not  to  the  tribe  which  but 

listens    to    them    but    to    the  art, 

great  man  who  oomposes  them,  hart 

The      exoellenoe      of      popular  is  b 

poetry,  he  says,   "must  depend  the 

in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  on  barl 

the  temper  and  manners  of  the  the 

people,  or   on   their  proximity  bees 

to   those  spirit-stirring  events  mar 

whioh  are  naturally  selected  as  Wei 

the  subject  of   poetry,  and  on  thei 

the     more     comprehensive    or  that 

energetic     character     of     the  Ody 

language  spoken  by  the  tribe,  the 

But   the   progress   of    the   art  this 

is   far    more    dependent    upon  the 
the  rise   of  some  highly  gifted        t) 

individual,     possessing     in     a  verj 

pre-eminent    and     uncommon  dow 

degree   the   powers   demanded,  thei 

whose     talents     influenoe     the  kno 

taste    of    a    whole   nation,  and  uatt 

entail    on   their  posterity   and  oust 

language   a    character    almost  for 

indelibly    sacred."      Here,    in-  inse 

deed,    is    the    essence    of    the  is   i 

argument.     In  Scott's  eyes  the  unn 

ballad  -  maker     preceded     the  liter 

ballad,    and    was   of     greater  effet 

importance      than      the     tribe  finel 

to  which  he  belonged,  or  than  grefi 

the    "fancy"    which    inspired  attr 

his  folk.      Nor    could   it  well  miai 

be   otherwise.      Not   even   the  gua, 

champions   of    folk-lore   could  tion 

attribute  such   ballads   as   de-  sour 

scribe  definite  historical  events  or  f 

to    the  throbbing  heart  of  the  unfi 

people,   and   the  ballad-maker  mac 
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The  virtue  of  the  ballads  is 
not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  < 
place,  their  theme  is  the  simple 
drama  of  active  life.  They 
neither  discriminate  the  subtle 
shades  nor  make  vain  researches 
into  human  character.  But  a 
riever  is  in  prison,  and  his  com- 
rades nmst  needs  rescue  him 
from  the  hands  of  Scrope.  Or 
the  sea  grows  gurly,  and 
"  0  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen, 

TiB  fifty  fathoms  deep. 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spena, 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  hU  feet." 

Or  again,  Douglas  and  Percy 
meet  at  Otterboume,  and  while 
Douglas  bites  the  dust,  Percy 
yields  to  Sir  Hugh  the  Mont- 
gomery, Indeed,  whatever  the 
adventure  is,  it  is  simple  as 
humanity,  and  if,  as  in  most 
oases,  it  be  turned  to  tragedy,  a 
sense  of  courage  and  enterprise 
dries  up  our  tears.  Surely  the 
most  callous  reader  may  say 
with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  that  his 
heart  is  more  moved  than  with 
a  trumpet.  Another  shining 
merit  of  the  ballads  is  that  they 
plunge  straight  into  the  midst 
of  things.  They  do  not  worry 
the  reader  with  useless  pro- 
logues. Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  opening  stanza  of  "Otter-  1 
bourne,"  an  opening,  by  the  j 
way,  which  did  good  service  to 
many  a  bard :—  < 

"  It  fell  about  tbe  Lammaa  tide, 

When  the  muir-men  win  their  hay. 
The  doughty  Douglas  bound  him  to  ride 

Into  England,  to  drive  a  prey." 

The  style  is  as  simple  as 
the  spirit,  and  though  strange 
words  appear  now  and  again, 
a  "literary"  touch  is  generally 
a  clear  proof  of  forgery  or 
emendation.  Not  that  the 
ballad  has  not  a  "literary" 
touch    of    its    own.      But    its 
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LtrcKHOPP,  in  Qormal  oir- 
oumstances,  has  little  to  dia- 
tinguieh  it  from  the  hundred 
and  oae  rural  villages  scattered 
over  the  South  African  veldt. 
If  anything,  it  is  more  squalid 
than  the  general  run  of  fourth- 
rate  hamletfi.  But  when  the 
New  Cavalry  Brigade  went  into 
billet  there,  it  was  more  or 
less  a  deserted  and  plundered 
village.  The  inhabitants  may 
have  totalled  a  hundred  souls, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
all  women  and  children ;  and  we 
shoidd  not  have  found  these  in 
possession  if  our  Intelligence 
guide  had  been  able  to  give 
earlier  notice  of  our  coming. 
As  was  the  case  with  all  these 
hamlets,  the  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped  the  clutches  of  the 
"  clearing-up  "  columns  were  in 
the  possession  of  caches  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  hid 
away  as  soon  as  the  dust-clouds 
on  the  horizon  forewarned  them 
of  the  near  approach  of  a  British 
column.  Many  columns  had 
already  "  been  through  "  Luok- 
hoff,  from  Clements  in  the  early 
days  to  Settle  moving  in  stately 
magnificence  with  thousands  of 
cattle  and  hundreds  of  women 
in  the  preceding  spring.  Each 
marauder  in  turn  had  left  some- 
thing of  a  mark,  but  none  had 
left  so  bare  a  skeleton  or  had 
stamped  so  plainly  the  impress 
of  war  as  a  column  of  some- 
body's bushmen.  The  brigadier 
had  planted  his  little  red  pen- 
nant in  front  of  the  villa  of  tfae 
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absconded  Fredikant.  It  wad 
the  only  house  in  the  place 
which  had  any  pretension  to 
decorative  finlBh.  But  when 
the  staff  took  possession  it  waa 
a  sorry  pigsty.  In  its  halcyon 
days  a  part  of  the  house  bad 
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gardeners  of  doubtful  neut- 
ralitj,  can  be  of  service  to  a 
Btarving  enemy. 

The  brigadier  determined  to 
halt  a  little  in  Luckboff  to  pro- 
cure if  possible  more  definite 
information.  About  midday 
this  information  oame,  from 
both  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary channels.  As  the  bead- 
quarters  sat  at  lunob  a  mounted 
messenger  arrived  from  Orange 
River, — a  small  spare  Hotten- 
tot or  Griqua,  who  weighed 
about  five  stone,  and  who  bad 
been  put  upon  a  horse  and  told 
to  cover  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
until  he  found  us.  The  message 
he  brought  was  in  point  of 
fact  a  confirmation  of  the 
information  which  we  had 
gleaned  already  from  our  pris- 
oner of  the  preceding  evening. 
"De  Wet,  and  with  him  the 
President,"  ran  the  message, 
"crossed  the  Orange  River  at 
Botha's  Drift  at  three  o'olook 
to-day  (yesterday).  By  mistake 
gap  in  circle  let  hira  through. 
Crossed  without  transport  and 
with  smallest  following.  Pre- 
sumedly will  go  north.  Plumer 
cannot  leave  Springfontein 
until  early  day  after  to-morrow 
(to-morrow).  Must  leave  you 
to  act  exactly  as  you  think 
right.  Co-operate  if  possible 
with  Plumer!" 

Brigadier.  "Presumedly  will 
go  north !  Well,  that  is  the 
most  infantile  expression  of 
opinion  that  I  have  ever  heard. 
A  man  crosses  from  the  south 
bank  of  a  river  to  the  north, 
and  by  an  extreme  efibrt  our 
friends  of  the  Intelligence  ar« 
able  to  conjecture  that  he  will 
go  north.  He  certainly  has  the 
northern  field  open  to  him.     It 
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Kigbt  away, — cot  a  word  about  truly    expressive    language   of 

the  change   of  direction  until  the    native    be   told   of    their 

after  dark — not  even  to  C.O.'s.  dejeotion    and    the   dispiriting 

Tell  'em  any  story  you  lika"  nature    of    the    speech    which 

The  Intelligence  ofBcer  had  the  ex-President  had  made  to 
barely  got  outside  when  a  tall  the  assembled  Burghers.  He 
and  even  good-looking  native  also  furnished  the  valuable  in- 
attracted  his  attention  by  rais-  formation  that  De  Wet  had 
ing  his  battered  hat  and  mur-  iseued  instructions  that  all 
muring  "koB."  The  man,  a  stray  burghers  and  Brand's, 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  Wessel's,  Akermann's,  and 
Basuto  savage,  was  quivering  Kolbe's  commandos  should 
with  emotion,  and  he  pointed  concentrate  with  him  at 
to  a  great  grey -white  weal  Fetrusberg,  whither  he  was 
which  showed  across  his  neck  proceeding  on  the  following 
and. open  breast.  day  with   his   personal   body- 

Intellzgence   Officer.    "  Sjam-  guard  under  Theron.     As  the 

bok?"  brigadier  had   anticipated,  De 

Baauto.  "  Yah,  Bos  I "  Wet    was    halting    a    day   to 

I.O.  "How    did    you    come  allow   his    stragglers    to    con- 
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present  case  the  intervention 
was  to  be  made  by  the  elemeotB, 
and  even  then  the  energy  and 
wit  of  the  capable  soldier  who 
was  in  command  brought  the 
brigade  within  an  aoe  of  a  buo- 
oess  which  would  have  made  all 
ooncemed  famous  in  the  hiHtoiy 
of  this  war. 

At  four  o'clock  the  advance- 
guard  opened  out  on  the  plain 
north  of  Luckhoff,  and  drew 
the  fire  of  the  observation  post 
on  the  hiUs  through  which  the 
trail  to  Koffyfontein  passes. 
There  would  have  been  no 
necessity  to  have  cautioned 
the  advanoe-guard  to  slowness ; 
and  the  main  body  just  saun- 
tered on,  while  commanding 
officers  were  asking  themselves 
whether  the  brigadier  was  mad 
or  inebriate  to  plunge  into  a 
night  march  of  this  character 
when  his  object  was  only  to  get 
to  Kimberley.  The  good  ladies 
of  Luckhoff  watched  the  last  of 
the  transport  disappear  over 
the  nek  into  the  darkness  of 
gathering  night,  and  then  sent 
their  eight-year-old  sons  or 
Kaffirs  to  recall  such  of  their 
men  -  folk  as  lay  hid  in  the 
neighbouring  caches,  while  the 
observation  post  sent  a  galloper 
to  the  next  point,  that  the  news 
might  be  patented  that  the 
column  had  taken  the  Kimber- 
ley road.  By  sundown  the  head 
of  the  column  had  made  about 
six  miles,  and  a  halt  was  called 
to  allow  the  baggage  to  close 
up.  As  Boon  as  it  was  suffi- 
ciently dark  the  change  in 
direction  was  made,  and  the 
head  of  the  column  left  the 
road  and  plunged  into  the 
tractless  veldt,  it  being  esti- 
mated   that    a    compass  bear- 


ing  due  east  would   bring   it 
by  daybreak  within  easy  reaob 
of  the  parallelogrBm  of  hills  in 
which  Faureamith  and  Jagen- 
fontein  lie.    But  the  favour  of 
Providence  was  withdrawn;  the 
night,  which  had  been  bom  in 
suffocating       heat,      suddenly 
changed  to  piercing  cold,  and 
great  zigzags  of  white  light- 
ning, clutching  at  the  heavens 
like  the  claws  of  some  gigantio 
dragon,  heralded  a  tempest  of 
unwonted  tury.    And  presently 
it  came  preceded  by  a  blinding 
sandstorm,    which     told    bow 
much  .the  burnt  surface  of  the 
prairie  yearned   for  moisture. 
That  night 
when    the 
asunder    a 
loosed   upo 
great  ston 
in  suoh  riv 
a   moment, 
proof    and 
in  the  forc< 
if    he    had 
stream.     Is 
downfall   c 
tion.     It  d 
etream  for 
hour.   Aut< 
force    cam 
checked,  be 
able,    they 
advance  w 
depression 
sheet  of  w: 
deep.     The 
earth    had 
sodden    mt 
mire  the  < 
and     help 
waggons 
their  drunl 
ing   that  i 
they  were 
mules,  and 
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aaked  to  dinner.     Madam,  had  Intelligence,  what  do  you  make 

you    not    better    withdraw  ? "  the  distance  between  this  and 

(This  to  the  lady  of  the  house  who  past  this  Bide  of  Faureamith?" 
had  just  entered.)  Intelligence  Officer.    "Three* 

l^e    scene    was    indeed    a  to  five-and-twenty  miles,  sir." 
strange    one.     A    rough   Boer        B.  "Have  you  any  one  who 

Idtohen  lit  by  a  dingy  dip.    The  knows  the  way?" 
light  of  the  yellow  fiame  imped-        /.  0.    "  Yes,  sir,   there  is  a 

ed  by  "  truck  "  Buspended  from  man  in  the  Light  Horse  who 

the  rafters^a  side  of  mutton,  has  done  some  transport  riding 

some  biltong,  strings  of  onions  in    the    Southern   Free  Btate, 

or  other  roots.     In  the  comer  a  who  aays  he  knows  something 

more  or  less  modem  hre-range,  about  it." 
in  front  of  which  stood  a  group        B.  "  Better  ai 

of  officers,  comprising  the  brig-  ing  to  the  captaa 

adier,  his  staff,   and   the   two  guard).     Now,  '. 

officers  of  the  advance-guard,  put  you  in  the 

all  invaiious  stages  of  (f^Aa&tl^,  big    thing.        Y 

some  trying  to  get  warm,  acme  captain  in  your 

to  dry  their  wringing  clothes,  not?" 
and  others  to  stoke  the  fire  and        Captain.     "Ye 

boil  a  pot.     Added  to  these  the  captain,  adjutant 

plump  hostess  and  her  tribe  of  in  command ;   w« 

all-aged    daughters,   whom   no  m&jorsl" 
exposure  of  masculine  limbs  and         B.   "That  is  a 

under-dress    seemed  to  terrify.  Well,  I  want  yoi 

This  did  not  look  like  catching  at   once   with    t\ 

De  Wet — but  then  much  may  and  to  push  on  t 

take   place   between   midnight  I  fancy  that  you 

and  daybreak.  it  has  dried  up  i 

A  chapter  could  be  filled  with  as    these    stormt 

the  miseries  which  the  troops  local,  it  is  quite 

suffered   that   night,   and   this  you  may  strike 

being  the  case,  it  would  be  un-  as  you  get  alouj 

gracious    to    dilate    upon    the  get  into  the  hilly 

sumptuous  nature  of  the  feast  Fauresmitb,    go 

within  the  farmhouse.     Let  it  and  get  as  close 

suffice  that  during  its  discussion  without  being  se< 

the  brigadier  cast  over  the  situ-  position   from   'w 

ation  and  was  ready,  with  the  hold    the    road 

coffee  which   Madam   Embon-  Fauresmitb  to  tl 

point  contributed  to  the  enter-  Come  over  here  a 

tainment,    with    his     plan    to  map.     Now,  if  y 

amend   the    chaoa    which    the  midnight,  you  oi 

elements  had  made  of  hia  orig-  two  miles  an  ho 

inal  undertaking.  break.     That  is 

Brigadier    {stirring    his   cup  the  remaining  te 

thoughtfully    until    the    hostess  inside  two  honrt 

was   out   of  the   room).      "  Mr  sniped,  push  on ; 
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is  the  greatest  impediment  to  have  any luok.  Idon'ttbinktbat 

secret   movement.      He   threw  these  feUows  who  have  passed 

out  a  troop   to  go  very   wide  behind  us  are  De  Wet's  aotnal 

on  either    flank,    in   order    to  advanoe-guard.    They  are  prob- 

serve   the    double    purpose    o{  ably  a  patrol  that  he  has  thrown 

capturing    any   shirking    Boer  out  to  look  after  bis   exposed 

pickets  which  might  chance  to  flank.     He  knows  that  we  were 

be  alarmed  at  the  later  arrival  at  Luokhofi',  and  be  would  not 

of  the   transport  column,  and  have  moved  without  telling  off 

of  guarding  against  De  Wet's  some  one  to  watoh  us.     Now, 

commando  slipping  past  across  these  people  have  seen  ua  and 

the  back   trail     As   the   day-  passed   behind   us;   but  as  we 

light  strengthened,  and  showed  have  luckily  struck  and  covered 
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original    plana,    I    shall   prob-  to    get    dear    and    pitoh    tbe 

ably,  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  brigadier  bis  terror-bred  fabler 

Fauresmith,  send  half  my  force  Apart  from  taking  their  clothes, 

direct   to  the    Kalabas  bridge,  the    Boere    had    treated    their 

and   take  the   rest   to  support  prisoners  well.      They   were   a 

tbe    Mount    Nelson    squadrons,  party     of     fifteen     men,     v«cy 

But   I   can    make   no   definite  poorly  olad  but  well  mounted, 

statement   until   I   have   some  under   a   commandant   of   the 

idea  of  De  Wet's  force.     Gad  1  name     of    Theron.      Crauford, 

I  wish  I  knew  where  Plumer  who    was    a    yonng     English 

might  be  at  this   moment,  or  Africander,  had,  while  a  pris- 

whether  there  is  any  one  behind  oner,    made   good    use   of    his 

De    Wet.      Without    informa-  tin 

tion  or  maps,  this  is  an  uphill  re< 

gamel"  ...  Di 

In  half  an  hour  the  brigade-  frr 

major's    little     command    was  thi 

within    a    thousand   yards    of  ha 

Liebenbergspan    farm.       Here  W 

they  met  five  woe-begone  men  mi 

tramping  wearily  towards  them.  Bi 

They  were  the  rest  of  Crauford's  b© 

patrol,  stripped  of  most  of  their  so 

clothing,    and   desired    by   tbe  ad 

Boers  to  make  their  way  back  cu 

to  their  column  with  all  com-  th 

pliments  of  the   season.      The  w( 

subaltern    was    very    dejected,  oo 

for  he  was  a  boy  of  the  right  ha 

spirit;  and  it  Is  a  strain  upon  sq 

one's  dignity  as  an  officer  to  Al 

be   turned   loose   on   the   veldt  in: 

with  only  a  flannel  shirt  as  a  m' 

dress,  and  a  pair  of  putties  tied  Ci 

round  the  feet  in  the  place  of  di 

boots.      It  was  not  his  fault :  lo] 

he  had  sent  on  a  man  to  reoon-  Tl 

noitre    the    farm.      This   man  oo 
was  our  friend  who  had  come 

in    in    the    morning.      As    he  of 

failed  to  search  the  kraal,  the  a 

Boers    had   let    him   past,    and  pe 

had  waited  for  the  main  body  ou 

of  the  patrol,  which  they  had  lii 

"held    up"    at    short     ranga  th 

The    scout,    who    had    passed  ui 

through  them,  heard  the  shouts  to 

of  "  Hands  up  !  "  and  galloping  sq 

for    dear    life,    had    been    able  a 
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diary  of  youra,  that  ourquany  B.  "We  oan't  hope  that  be 

has  escaped.    They  have  slipped  will  atay  and   wait  for  ns  in 

UB.   Come  aloDg;  we  must  canter  Fauresmith.      Of  oourse  there 

on  and  see  what  the  brigadier  will  be  a  way  round ;  but  he 

has  in  pickle  for  us  1 "  may  delay,   he  may   try    and 

But,  as  subsequent  events  force  bis  way  past  the  turkey- 
were  to  prove,  the  brigade-major  expert,  and  then  we  may  be 
for  once  was  in  error.  .  .  .  there  first.     I    sent  G^jven   on 

We  found  the  brigadier  im-  with  the  2l8t  and  two  guns  at 

patiently    awaiting    us,    with  onoe  to   strike    a  bee-line  for 

half  the  battery  hooked  in,  and  Kalabas   bridge  —  to  reck  for 

the  20th  Dragoons  standing  to  not! 

their  horees.     He  did  not  wait  we 

for  rest  or  explanation ;  but  as  maj 

soon   as  we   cantered   in   with  ides 

the   pom-pom,  gave   the  order  ooui 

for    the    column    to    advance,  him 

The   mule-convoy  had  come  in  nar 

in  our  absence,  and  it  had  orders  L 

to  follow  us  as  best  it  oould.  inte 

Brigadier.    "Look  here,  you  E 

fellows ;  I  really   am  sanguine  hell 

for  the  first  time  since  I  have  whi 

been  engaged  in  this  kind  of  hol( 

'followyourleader.'  Justabout  attt 

half  an  hour  after  you  left,  our  will 

friend  the  turkey-expert  of  last  oun 

night  sent   in   a   red-hot  man  smo 

with  a   message   that   he  bad  attc 

held   up   the  main   body  of  a  T 

Boer    commando     in    a     pass  diffi 

just  west  of   Fauresmith.     He  the 

wasn't  in  position  to  stop  the  in  I 

advance  -  guard,    which     went  the 

through  with  about  six  Cape-  pan 

carts ;  but  he  had  since  captured  had 

the  Boer  picket  on  the  pass  and  diat 

had   turned   the   main   body —  abo 

consisting  of  about  thirty  Cape-  the 

carts  and  400  burghers — back,  wb( 

and  when  he  wrote  they  were  had 

halted  in  Fauresmith."  abo 

Brigade  -  Major.  "  We  have  fore 

seen  that  advance-guard.     But  aba 

is  there  no  other  way  by  whioh  The 

the  Boers  could  get  to  the  Biet :  sati 

by    swinging    round    between  8to[ 

Fauresmith  and  Jagersfontein,  and 

for  instance  ?  "  mai 
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he  has  crossed   th;e  river?     If        The  Intelllgenoe  officer  rode 

the  other  column   should   not  out     on    his     lonely     missioD. 

be  in  position  ? "  Luckily   he  had    changed    hU 

B.    {deliberately)     "  If    they  horse  after  the  affair  at   Lie- 
have  got  across  the  Reit,  come  benbergspan,   and    being   well 
back    at   once  with   your   tail  mounted,    he    felt    fairly  eon- 
between   your    legs.       Pursuit  fident.      He   first   steered    due 
iu   those   oircumstances  would  north,  hoping  to  strike  off  the 
be  useless.     But  use  your  own  tepoor  of  Goven's  column.     But 
discretion  if  it  comes  to  a  near  when  after  four  miles  he  failed 
thing.    Tell  Freddy  that  you've  to  strike  it,  he  opined  that  he 
my  instructions  to  fight ;  you  was  making  a  detour  which,  if 
and  Freddy  ought  to  be  able  persevered  in,  would  not  bring 
to   convince    Washington,    and  him  to  his  destination  by  night- 
Twine,  his  second  in  command,  fall.     He  therefore  changed  his 
is    fighting    stuff.      Good-bye,  direotion  to  due  north,  and  put 
and  good  luck  to  you ;    spare  spurs   to  his   horse.      He  was 
neither  man  nor  beast.    {Ab  the  working  along  the  inner  edge  of 
brigade  -  major     rode     off,    the  a  great  veldt-baein,  and  getting 
brigadier  turned  to  the  Irttelli-  a.  little  uncomfortable  as  to  hia 
gence    officer.)       Now,    Mr   In-  direotion,  ai 
telligence,   I  want  you  also  to  saw  no  tra 
make  yourself  useful.     I  want  he  dismoun 
you  if  possible  to  get  to  Goven  climbed  to 
and  acquaint  him  of  the  situa-  of  the  basin 
tion.     It  is  of  vital  importance  a    track,    el 
that  he  should  know  how  the  against  the 
force  behind  him  is  distributed,  just  a  shor 
Even  if  they  are  attacking  him  and  then  t 
at  the  bridge,  do  your  utmost  to  very  broken 
get  to  him ;  the  best  of  forces  two  bundre 
present  flanks  that  are  possible  which  he   1 
to  single  men.     Just  tell  him  reconnaissai 
that     Washington    with     half  farmhouse. 
the  force  is  bearing  down  upon  farmhouse 
the  bridge  from  the  north-east ;  attention  ; 
that  Groen  Kloof  is  held  by  our  dust  which 
own  coves ;  that  I  am  here  with  along  the  ti 
the  baggage,  and  its  escort  of  his    glasses 
sick,  blind,  halt,  and  lame ;  that  doubt  about 
if  Washington  gets  into  them,  of    monntet 
he  is  to  leave  just  enough  men  transport 
to  make  the  bridge  secure,  and  him.     They 
hurl  his  hoplites  in  to  the  help  of  a  mile  awaj 
Washington,      Now,  ride  oun-  been    for    1 
ning ;  you  may  have  a  diffioult  almost  bavi 
job.     I  should  keep  well  to  the  "  It  is  De 
left.     Good-bye,  and  good  luck  reflected ;   ' 
to  you.     Ride  cunning ! "  .  .  .  into    Govei 
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sir,  we  looked  through  the  win-  /.  0.  "  Who  are  the  people  in 

dow,  spy -like,  and  there,  sure  this  house?    I  can't  understand 

enough,  were  about  ten  Boers  their  attitude  in  Bcreening  you 

on   horses   galloping   past  the  hera     You  have  had  the  most 

house.    They  were  mostly  quite  remarkable  experienoe.     What 

young    boys,    but    there   were  an  opportunity ! " 

some  greybeards  amongst  them.  C.  "  The  lady,  sir,  is  an  Irish 

They  seemed  in  a  great  hurry,  lady,  and  she  is  a  very  good 

for  only  one  juat  stopped  at  the  friend  to  her  countrymen  1 " 

house,   and   he  only  stayed  a  The  Intelligenoe  officer  then 

moment.     Then  more  and  more  cross  -  examined   the   owner  of 

passed,  riding  along  in  no  form-  the  farm,  and  she  corroborated 

ation,    and    all    seeming   in   a  all  that  the  corporal  had  said, 

hurry.     Just  one  or  two  turned  Both  De  Wet  and  Steyn  were 

aside  and  had  a  word  with  the  in  the  four-horsed  cart.     They 

people  of  the  house,  but  none  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  any 

of  them   got   off  their  horses,  kharha    recently ;    about    the 

Then    an    ambulance  -  waggon  state    of   the  Riet   river,    and 

came  by,  and  quite  a  string  of  the  distance  to  Kalabas  bridge ; 

Cape-carts:   the  last  cart  had  and  before  driving  off  impressed 

four  horses  in  it,  driven  by  a  upon  h 

nigger,  and  it  stopped  quite  five  ting  an 

minutes  at  the  farm.    Two  men,  scent  v 

who  kept  on  shouting  orders  to  As  the 

the  passing  Boers,  were  sitting  shoutec 

in  the  back  of  it "  behind. 

Intelligence    Officer,    "  What  raised 

were  they  like  ?  "  to  a  h 

C.    "  One    was    a  stout  man  ment,  f 

with  a  long  black  beard ;  the  the  bri 

other   had   a   grey   beard   and  the  rif 

puffy   eyes.      The   people   here  found 

now   tell    us    that    they  were  the    so 

Steyn  and  De  Wet."  Colleoti 

/,  0.  "  Why  the  devil  didn't  who  hi 

you  shoot  them  ?  "  person 

Trooper  (coming  to  his  com-  armed 

rade's  aid).    "  How  was  we  to  time,  1 

know,  sir,  as   how   they   were  veldt  in 

generals?  they  just  looked  two  northw 

comfortable    old    civie    blokes,  nearly 

Besides,  we  had  left  our  nffes  nothing 

standing  in  the  next  room ! "  exoiten: 

I.O.  "How  many  Boers  would  officer 

you  say  went  by  ?  "  only  on 

C.  "  I  should  say  four  or  five  be    in 

hundred,  sir ;  they  was  going  bitter 

by  in  driblets  for  the  best  part  store  fb>  uu^. 

of  half  an  hour."  Corporal  (pointmg  to  the  left 
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the  far  eide  oE  the  river  gave  De  Wet  trail,  which  he  etill 
evidence  of  thirty  trails.  The  considered  hot  enough  to  follow, 
commando  had  scattered  to  He  lost  it,  as  the  brigadier  had 
the  winds,  and  with  cunning  foreseen,  in  the  vicinity  of 
foresight  De  Wet  and  his  fol-  Abraham's  Kraal.  The  new 
lowing  had  removed  every  liv-  cavalry  brigade  moved  more 
ing  soul,  Boer  or  Kafir,  from  slowly  into  Bloemfontein  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  so  way  of  Petrusburg  and  the 
that  no  evidence  of  bis  presence  historic  field  of  Driefootein. 
remained.  To  pursue  a  fugitive  At  Bloemfontein  someobangeB 
in  a  solitary  Cape  cart  with  took  plaoe  in  the  staff  and  com- 
a  brigade  would  have  been  position  of  the  brigade,  and  the 
absurd,  and  so,  when  five  writer  of  these  papers,  to  his  in- 
miles  on  at  Openbaar  there  was  finite  regret,  severed  his  con- 
no  sign  of  the  solitary  traoha  nection  with  the  brigade.  He 
again  converging,  the  ohase  had  been  promoted  into  a 
was  abandoned,  and  the  brigade  new  battalion  which  was  be- 
halted  to  await  the  arrival  of  ing  raised  at  home,  and  after 
its  mule  and  ox  convoy.  That  twenty  months  bis  turn  had 
lavnnincr   Plnmia'r.    vrhn   hiid    dn-  nnmn    trt    nnv    crnnH-Viirn   tn   tiha 
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the  far  side  of  the  river  gave 
evidence  of  thirty  traila  The 
commando  had  ficattered  to 
the  winds,  and  with  cunning 
foresight  De  Wet  and  his  fol- 
lowing had  removed  every  liv- 
ing soul,  Boer  or  Kafir,  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  ao 
that  no  evidence  of  his  presence 
remained.  To  pursue  a  fugitive 
in  a  solitary  Cape  cart  with 
a  brigade  would  have  been 
absurd,  and  so,  when  five 
miles  on  at  Openbaar  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  solitary  tracks 
again  converging,  the  chase 
was  abandoned,  and  the  brigade 
halted  to  await  the  arrival  of 
its  mule  and  ox  convoy.  That 
evening  Plumer,  who  had  de- 
trained at  Jagersfontein  road, 
crossed  the  Kalabas  bridge  and 
reported  Haig  to  be  in  rear  of 
him  at  the  Spitz  Kopjes.  It 
will  be  seen  therefore  that 
Plumer  was  twenty-four  hours 
too  late.  throuB-h  no  fault  of  his. 


De  Wet  trail,  which  he  still 
considered  hot  enough  to  follow. 
He  lost  it,  as  the  brigadier  had 
foreseen,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abraham's  Kraal.  The  new 
cavalry  brigade  moved  more 
slowly  into  Bloemfontein  by 
way  of  Petrusburg  and  the 
historic  field  of  Driefontein. 

At  Bloemfontein  someohanges 
took  place  in  the  staff  and  ooin- 
positioD  of  the  brigade,  and  the 
writer  of  these  papers,  to  his  in- 
finite regret,  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  brigade.  He 
had  been  promoted  into  a 
new  battalion  which  was  be- 
ing raised  at  home,  and  after 
twenty  months  his  turn  had 
oome  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
veldt  Afi  the  brigadier  bade 
him  farewell  in  the  Bloem- 
fontein Club  he  clapped  bitn 
good-naturedly  on  the  back, 
saying,  "  I  believe  that  it  is 
all  a  hoax  this  story  of  yours 
about    instructions    to   DrDce«d 
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the  far  side  of  the  river  gave  De  Wet   trai],   which   he  atill 

evidence  of  thirty  trails.     The  considered  hot  enough  to  follow. 

commaudo    had    scattered    to  He  lost  it,  as  the  brigadier  had 

the  winds,  and   with  cunning  foreseen,     in     the    vicinity    of 

foresight  De  Wet  and  his  fol-  Abraham's   Kraal.      The    new 

lowing  had  removed  every  liv-  cavalry    brigade    moved    more 

ing  soul,   Boer  or  Kafir,  from  slowly    into    Bloemfontein    by 

the   vicinity  of  the  bridge,  so  way    of    Petmeburg    and    the 

tliat  no  evidence  of  his  presence  historic  field  of  Driefontein. 

remained.    To  pursue  a  fugitive  At  Bloemfontein  somechanges 

in  a  solitary   Cape  cart   with  took  place  in  the  staff  and  com- 

a    brigade    would    have    been  position  of  the  brigade,  and  the 

absurd,     and     so,     when     five  writer  of  these  papers,  to  his  in- 

niiles  on  at  Openbaar  there  was  finite  regret,  severed  his   oon- 

no  sign  of  the  solitary  tracks  neotion  with  the  brigade.     He 

again    converging,    the    chase  bad    been    promoted     into    a 

was  abandoned,  and  the  brigade  new  battalion  which   was   be- 

halted  to  await  the  arrival  of  ing  raised  at  home,  and  after 

its  mule  and  ox  convoy.     That  twenty   months   his  turn   had 

evitnintr   Pliimer.    who   had   de-  come    to    sav    cood-bvn   to   thn 
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THE    DREAM. 
BY  OIACOMO  LEOPARDL 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin^  K.C.B. 

'TwAS  morn,  and  through  the  shutters'  ohinks  the  sun 

Across  the  loggia  sent  the  dawn's  first  rays 

Into  my  darkened  chamber.     There,  at  that  hour 

When  sleep  her  lightest  and  her  sweetest  shades 

Pours  on  our  eyelids,  lo,  before  me  stood, 

And  on  me  riveted  her  gaze,  the  form 

Of  her  who  taught  me  first  the  lore  of  love, 

And  after  left  me  to  bewail  her  I08& 

Not  dead  she  seem'd  to  me,  but  sad  her  look, 

Sad,  as  of  such  as  are  unhappy.     She 

Press'd  her  right  hand  upon  my  head  and  sigh'd. 

^'Dofit  live,"  she  said,  "and  some  remembrance  bear 

Of  me?"     "Whence,  loveliest,  dearest,  hast  thou  come," 

I  said,  "and  how?    How  great  my  grief  has  been, 

And  is  for  thee  I     Nor  did  I  think  that  thou 

Shouldst  ever  know  of  it;  and  this  it  was 

That  made  my  misery  more  hard  to  bear. 

Art  come  but  to  desert  me  once  again? 

'Tis  that  I  fear.     How  has  it  been  with  thee? 

Art  what  I  knew  thee  first?    What  inward  pang 

Disquiets  thee?"     "Oblivion,"  she  replied, 

"Deadens  thy  thoughts,  and  sleep  confuses  them. 

For  I  am  dead,  and  many  a  month  hath  past. 

Since  last  thou  lookedst  on  me."     At  these  words 

A  pang  unspeakable  struck  to  my  heart. 

"Cut  off,"  so  she  went  on,  "even  in  the  flower 

Of  youth,  when  'tis  most  sweet  to  live,  and  ere 

The  heart  has  taught  itself  that  human  hopes 

Are  phantoms  all.     Well  may  he  long  for  death. 

To  whom  it  brings  release  from  all  his  cares, 

Or  the  sick  wretch,  who  nears  his  journey's  end; 

But  to  the  young  death  is  unmingled  grief. 

And  cruel  is  her  fate,  whose  dawning  hopes 
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Are  crushed  and  buried  in  the  tomb.     We  ne'er 

Can  know  what  nature  shuts  away  from  those, 

Who  no  experience  have  of  life;  and  grief, 

Blind  grief,  weighs  very  heavily  on  such 

As  wisdom  has  not  ripen 'd."     "Oh,  my  love. 

Unhappy  dariing,  peace !  oh,  peace  I "  I  cried ; 

"How  dost  thou  rack  my  heart  in  speaking  thus! 

Oh,  my  belovfed  I     Art  thou  truly  dead, 

And  I  still  living  on?     And  was  it,  then, 

Decreed  in  heaven  that  thy  so  tender  frame 

Should  undergo  the  agony  supreme. 

While  this  poor  miserable  husk  of  mine 

Should  linger  on  unharm'd?     Woes  me!  how  oft, 

When  I  shall  call  to  mind  thou  art  no  more, 

And  that  I  never  in  this  world  shall  meet 

With  thee  again,  shall  I  reject  the  thought? 

Ah  me  I  ah  me  I     What  is  this  thing  called  death  ? 

What  'tis,  fain  would  I  learn  by  very  proof, 

And  from  the  ruthless  enmity  of  fate 

Shield  my  defenceless  head.     Though  I  be  young, 

Yet  does  my  youth  consume  and  waste  away. 

As  though  my  years  were  many.     Mine  old  age 

I  dread,  for  though  'tis  far  enough  from  me. 

Yet  is  the  difference  trivial  'twixt  it 

And  my  youth's  prime."     "For  sorrow  we  were  bom," 

She  said,  "we  two.     No  ray  of  happiness 

Smiled  on  our  lives,  and  heaven  a  pleasure  took 

In  our  distresses."     "Since  tears  dimm'd  mine  eyes, 

And  took  the  colour  from  my  cheeks,  because 

Of  thy  departure,"  I  rejoined,  "and  since 

Within  my  heart  I  bear  a  load  of  grief, 

Tell  me,  did  ever  any  spark  of  love. 

Or  pity  for  thy  wretched  lover  touch 

Thy  heart  whilst  thou  wert  living?     I  the  while 

Pined  day  and  night  betwixt  despair  and  hope; 

And  to  this  hour  my  mind  is  rack'd  by  vain 

Uncertainty.     If  ever,  if  but  once. 

Thou  hast  felt  sorrow  for  my  darkened  life, 

Oh,  hide  it  not  from  me,  and  let  the  thought 

*  Thou  didst ! '  sustain  me,  now  that  from  our  years 

The  future  has  been  reft."     Then  she  replied, 
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"  Poor  soul,  be  oomforted  I     I  grudged  thee  not 
My  pity  while  I  lived,  nor  do  I  now ; 
For  I  was  wretched  too.     Make  no  complaint 
Of  her  that  was  unhappy  most  of  maida" 
''By  our  disastrous  lot,  and  by  the  love 
That  wastes  me  still,  by  the  belovM  name 
Of  youth,  and  the  lost  hopes  of  days  gone  by, 
Grant,  my  belovM,  that  I  touch  thy  hand ! " 
Then  with  a  gesture  beautiful  and  sad 
She  held  it  out,  and  while  I  covered  it 
With  kisses,  and,  all  trembling  with  delight, 
^    To  my  panting  bosom  press'd  it,  while  big  drops 

Streamed  on  my  brow  and  breast,  my  voice  was  choked, 

My  eyeballs  reel'd  and  quivered  as  I  gazed. 

Fixing  her  eyes  full  tenderly  on  mine, 

''Dear  one,"  she  said,  "hast  thou  so  soon  forgot 

That  I  of  all  my  beauty  am  bereft? 

And  thou,  oh  hapless  one,  art  still  aflame 

With  passion!     Now,  for  the  last  time,  Farewell! 

Henceforth  our  wretched  souls  and  bodies  are 

Sunclered  for  evermore.     Thou  livest  not. 

Nor  shalt  hereafter  live  for  ma     The  troth 

That  thou  didst  pledge  to  me  fate  has  annulled.*' 

Then  struggling  in  my  anguish  to  cry  out, 

With  spasms  convulsed,  my  eyelids  drench'd  with  tears, 

I  started  from  my  sleep.     Still  did  her  form 

Hover  before  my  eyes,  and  in  the  sun's 

Uncertain  light  methought  I  saw  her  still. 
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THE    END    OF    THE    TETHER.' 
BY  JOSEPH   CONBAD. 


Mr    Van   Wte,   the  white  edge.       Hie    lonely    bungalow 

man  ot  Batu  Beru,  an  ex-naval  faced  acroas  the  river  the  houses 

officer  who,   for    reasons    best  of  the   Sultan :  a  restless  and 

known  to  himself,  had  thrown  melancholy  old  ruler  who  had 

away  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  done   with   love   and   war,  for 

career  to  beoome  the  pioneer  of  whom  life  no  longer  held  any 

tobacco-planting  on  that  remote  savour  (except  of  evil  forebod- 

part   of  the  ooast,  had  learned  ings)  and  time  never  had  any 

to  like  Captain  Wh alley.     The  value.     He  was  afraid  of  death, 

appearance  of  the  new  skipper  and  hoped  he  would  die  before 

had    attracted     bis    attention,  the  white   men  were  ready  to 

Nothing   more  unlike    all   the  take    his    country    from    him. 

diverse     types     he     had     seen  He  crossed  the  river  frequently 

succeeding    each  other  on    the  (with  never  less  than  ten  boats 

bridge  of  the  Sofala  could  be  crammed    full    of    people),    in 

imagined.  the  wistful  hope  of  extracting 

At  that  time  Batu  Beru  was  some  information  on  the  sub- 
not  what  it  has  become  since :  jeot  from  his  own  white  man. 
the    centre     of     a    prosperous  There    was     a     certain     chair 
tobacco  •  growing     district,     a  on     the    verandah    he    always 
tropically      suburban  -  looking  took :    the    dignitaries    ot    the 
little  settlement  of  bungalows  oourt    squatted     on    the    rugs 
in  one  long  street  shaded  with  and   skins   between   the  fumi- 
two  rows  of  trees,  embowered  ture:   the   infei 
by    the    flowering    and     trim  mained  below  oi 
luxuriance  of  the  gardens,  with  between  the  hoi 
a  three- mile- long  carriage-road  in  rows  three  o 
for  the  afternoon  drives  and  a  along    the  fron' 
first-class  Resident  with  a  fat,  the  visit   begai 
cheery  wife  to  lead  the  society  Mr  Van  Wyk 
of  married  estate-managers  and  inroads.      He  w 
unmarried  young  fellows  in  the  hia    bedroom    ^ 
service  of  the  big  companies.  brush  or  razor  L 

All  this  prosperity  was  not  through  the  thr 

yet ;  and    Mr  Van   Wyk  pros-  in  his    bathing 

pered  alone  on  the  left  bank  on  peared    and    dis 

his  deep  clearing  carved  out  of  ming  a  tune,  po 

the    forest,   which    came  down  with     attention 

above  and  below  to  the  water's  shaved     faoe 

1  Copyrighted  in  the  U.S.A.  by  Jowph  Conntd. 
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he  would  be  so  enraged  at  the  collar  looked  aa  if  he  had 
necessity  of  having  to  offer  meant  to  preeerve  the  decent 
such  an  explanation  that  his  ceremony  of  evenii)g-<lr«as,  bnt 
moaning  would  be  positively  had  wound  a  thick  orimson 
pitiful,  while  all  the  time  he  sash  above  his  hips  as  a  con- 
tried  to  compose  his  big  lips  oession  to  the  wilderness,  once 
into  a  smile.  his    adversary,   now   his    van- 

"  No,   Mr  Van  Wylc      You  quished  oompanion.     Moreover, 

would  not  believe  it    I  couldn't  it  was   a   hygienio  precaution. 

get    one  of    those  ■wretches  to  Worn    wide    open    in   front,    a 

take  the  ship  out.    Not  a  single  short  jacket  of  some  airy  silkm 

one  of  the  lazy  beasts  could  be  stuff  floated  from  his  shoulders, 

induced,  and  the  law,  you  know.  His  i 

Mr  Van  Wyk  .  .  ."  the  t. 

He  moaned  at  great  length  sides 

apologetically;  the  words  oon-  mousi 

spiraoy,   plot,   envy,  oame  out  foreht 

prominently,       whined       with  paten 

greater  energy.     Mr  Van  Wyk,  the   ^ 

examining  with  a  faint  grimace  out    i 

his  polished  finger-nails,  would  stuff 

say,  "H'm.     Very  unfortunate,"  oompl 

and  turn  his  back  on  him.  with 

Fastidious,     clever,    slightly  of  ro 

sceptical,    accustomed    to    the  time  1 

beet   society   (he    had    held    a  bald  < 

much-envied     shore     appoint-  sion, 

ment  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine  costm 
for  a  year  preceding  his  retreat        It 

from  his   profession   and  from  The  p 

Europe),  he  possessed  a  latent  to  ar 

warmth  of  feeling  and  a  cap-  an  he 

acity  for  sympathy  which  were  looke< 

concealed  by  a  sort  of  haughty,  how  t 

arbitrary  indifFerenoe  of  man-  at    tl 

ner    arising    from     his     early  haok^ 

training ;  and  by  a  something  crowi 

an   enemy   might    have   called  bangi 

foppish,  in   his   aspect — like  a  steep 

distorted     echo    of    past    ele-  and 

gancies.     He  managed  to  keep  flowei 

an    almost    military    discipline  Sofdl 

amongst    the    coolies    of     the  he    si 

estate    he    had    dragged    into  the  f 

the   light   of  day   out   of    the  landij 

tangle    and    shadows    of    the  oould 

jungle;    and    the  white    shirt  men 

he  put  on  every  evening  with  The 

its  stiff  glossy  front  and  high  wistft 
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for  it,  eh?  Pretty.  Write  to  thoroughly  lit -op  hungalow, 
Solinitzler  —  let  in  the  green-  putting  a  point  of  splendour  in 
funnel  boats — get  an  old  Ham-  the  night  ot  his  olearing  above 
burg  Jew  to  ruin  him.  No,  the  dark  bank  ot  the  river, 
really  he  oould  laugh.  .  .  .  He  Afterwards  he  sat  down  to  his 
laughed  sobbingly.  .  .  .  Ha!  piano,  and  in  a  pause  he  be- 
ha !  ha  I  And  make  him  oarry  came  aware  of  slow  footsteps 
the  letter  in  his  own  ship  pre-  passing  on  the  path  along  the 
sumably.  front.     A  plank  or  two  creaked 

He  stumbled  across  a  grating 
and  swore.  He  would  not 
hesitate  to  tliog  the  Dutoh- 
man's  coireBpondence  overboard 
— the  whole  confounded  bundle. 
He  had  never,  never  made  any 
charge  for  that  acoommodation. 
But  Captain  Whalley,  his  new 
partner,  would  not  let  him 
probably  ;  besides,  it  would  be 
only  putting  off  the  evil  day. 
For  his  own  part  he  would 
make  a  hole  in  the  water  rather 
than  l<fok  on  tamely  at  the 
green  funnels  overrunning  his 
trade. 

He  raved  aloud.  The  China 
boys  hung  back  with  the  dishes 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  He 
yelled  from  the  bridge  down 
at  the  deok,  "Aren't  we  going 
to  have  any  ohow  this  evening 
at  all  ? "  then  turned  violent- 
ly to  Capt&in  Whalley,  who 
waited,  grave  and  patient,  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  smooth- 
ing his  beard  in  silence  now 
and  then  with  a  forbearing 
gesture. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  care 
what  happens  to  me.  Don't 
you  see  that  this  affects  your 
interests  as  much  as  mine  ? 
It's  no  joking  matter." 

He  took  the  foot  of  the  table 
growling  between  his  teeth. 

"  Unless  you  have  a  few 
thousands  put  away  somewhere. 
I  haven't." 

Mr  Van  Wyk  dined  in   his 
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of  the  town  beyond  the  open  aleo  the  pioneer 
lustrous  darkness  of  the  river,  trade  in  the  Oulf 
and,  as  if  hung  along  the  He  even  found  ooot 
straight  edge  of  the  projecting  tion  that  he  hac 
eaves,  a  narrow  black  strip  of  "dear  wife"  tht 
the  night  aky  full  of  stars —  twenty  years  age 
resplendent.  The  famous  oigar  Wyk,  impassive,  oc 
in  hand  he  had  a  moment  of  speoulating  in  his 
complacency.  as  to  the  sort  of 

"A  trifle.  Somebody  must 
lead  the  way.  I  just  showed 
that  the  thing  could  be  done; 
hut  you  men  brought  up  to 
the  use  of  steam  cannot  con- 
ceive the  vast  importanoe  of 
my  bit  of  venturesomeness  to 
the  Eastern  trade  of  the  tima 
Why,  that  new  route  reduced 
the  average  time  of  a  southern 
passage  by  eleven  days  for 
more  than  half  the  year. 
Eleven  days  I  It's  on  record. 
But  the  remarkable  thing — 
speaking  to  a  sailor — I  should 
say  was  .  .  ." 

He  talked  well,  without  egot- 
ism, professionally.  The  power- 
ful voice,  produced  without 
effort,  filled  the  bungalow  even 
into  the  empty  rooms  with  a 
deep  and  limpid  resonance, 
seemed  to  make  a  stillness  out- 
side ;  and  Mr  Van  Wyk  ^as 
surprised  by  the  serene  quality 
of  its  tone,  like  the  perfection  of 
manly  gentleness.  Nursing  one 
small  foot,  in  a  silk  sock  and  a 
patent  leather  shoe,  on  his  knee, 
he  was  immensely  entertained. 
It  was  as  if  nobody  could  talk 
like  this  now,  and  the  over- 
shadowed eyes,  the  flowing 
white  beard,  the  big  frame,  the 
serenity,  the  whole  temper  of 
the  man,  were  an  amazing  sur- 
vival from  the  prehiatorio  times 
of  the  world  coming  up  to  him 
out  of  the  sea. 

Captain   Whalley  had  been 
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after  a  pause,  "  I  am  glad  that  been  by  a  woman)  felt  for 
they've  had  no  time  to  do  you  Captain  Whalley's  optimiati« 
much  harm  as  yet."  views  the  disdain  of  a  man  who 

This  aUusioQ  to  his  eompara-  had  onoe  been  credulous  him- 
tive  youthfulness  did  not  offend  self.  Hia  disgust  with  the 
Mr  Van  Wyk,  who  got  up  and  world  (the  woman  for  a  time 
wriggled  hia  shoulders  with  an  had  filled  it  for  him  oompletely) 
enigmatic  half  -  smile.  They  had  taken  the  form  of  activity 
walked  out  together  amicably  in  retirement,  beoause,  thongh 
into  the  starry  night  towards  capable  of  great  depth  of  fed- 
the  river-side.  Their  footsteps  ing,  ho  was  energetic  and 
resounded  unequally  on  the  dark  eesentially  practical.  But  there 
path.  At  the  shore  end  of  the  was  in  that  uncommon  old 
gangway  the  lantern,  hung  low  sailor,  drifting  on  the  outskirta 
to  the  handrail,  threw  a  vivid  of  his  busy  solitude,  something 
light  on  the  white  legs  and  the  that  fascinated  his  Boeptioism. 
big  black  feet  of  Mr  Massy  His  very  simplicity  (amusing 
waiting  about  anxiously.  From  enough)  was  like  s  delicate 
the  waist  upwards  he  remained 
shadowy,  with  a  row  of  buttons 
gleaming  up  to  the  vague  out- 
line of  his  chin. 

"  You  may  thank  Captain 
Whalley  for  this,"  Mr  Van 
Wyk  said  curtly  to  him  before 
turning  away. 

The  lamps  on  the  verandah 
flung  three  long  squares  of 
light  between  the  uprights  far 
over  the  grass.  A  bat  flitted 
before  his  face  like  a  circling 
Hake  of  velvety  blackness. 
Along  the  jasmine  hedge  the 
night  air  seemed  heavy  with 
tlie  fall  of  perfumed  dew ; 
flower-beds  bordered  the  path  ; 
the  chpped  bushes  uprose  in 
dark  rounded  clumps  here  and 
there  before  the  house ;  the 
dense  foliage  of  oreepera  filtered 
the  sheen  of  the  lamplight 
within  in  a  soft  glow  all  along 
the  front ;  and  everything  near 
and  far  stood  still  in  a  great  im- 
mobility, in  a  great  sweetness. 

Mr  Van  Wyk  (a  few  years  be- 
fore he  had  had  occasion  to  ima- 
gine himself  treated  more  badly 
than  anybody  alive  had    ever 
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Oa  another  occasion,  leaning  distance.  "I  hope  to  see  her 
baok  at  ease,  he  remarked,  once  more  before  I  die.  Mean- 
"  You  have  treated  me  meet  time  it's  enough  to  know  that 
— moat  humaoely,  my  dear  she  has  me  sound  and  solid, 
Mr  Van  Wyk,  from  the  very  thank  God.  Tou  can't  under- 
first."  stand  how  one  feeU.     Bone  of 

"  You'll  admit  there  was  some  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh  ;  the 
merit,"  Mr  Van  Wyk  hinted  very  image  of  my  poor  wife. 
slily.  "  An  associate  of  that  Well,  she  .  .  ." 
excellent  Massy.  .  .  .  Wei),  Again  he  paused,  then  pro- 
well,  my  dear  captain,  I  won't  nounced  stoically  the  words, 
say  a  word  against  him."  "  She  has  a  bard  struggle^" 

"It  would   be  no   use  your  And  bis    bead    fell    on    his 

saying  anything  against  him,"  breast,  his  eyebrows  remained 

Captain    Wholley    afBrmed    a  knitted,  as  by  an  eflbrt  of  medi- 

little  moodUy.     "As  I've  told  tation.     But  generally  his  mind 

you  before,  my  life — my  work,  seemed  steeped  in  the  serenity 

is     necessary,    not   for    myself  of  boundless  trust  in  a  higher 

alone.     I   can't   choose"   .   .   .  power.    Mr  Van  Wyk  wondered 

He    paused,    turned    the    glass  nomntiniMi  bow  much  of  it  -wati 
before   him   right   round.  .   .  . 
"I     have    an    only    child  —  a 
daughter." 

The  ample  downward  sweep 
of  his  arm  over  the  table  seemed 
to  suggest  a  small  girl  at  a  vast 


This  was  the  reason  why  Mr 
Sterne's  conlidential  communi- 
cation, delivered  hurriedly  on  the 
shore  alongside  the  dark  silent 
ship,  had  disturbed  hia  equan- 
imity. It  was  the  moet  in- 
comprehensible and  unexpected 
tbing  that  could  happen ;  and 
the  perturbation  of  his  spirit 
was  so  great  that,  forgetting 
all  about  his  letters,  he  ran 
rapidly  up  the  bridge  ladder. 

The  portable  table  was  being 
put  together  for  dinner  to  the 
left  of  the  wheel  by  two  pig- 
tailed  "boys,"  who  as  usual 
snarled  at  each  other  over  the 
job,  while  another,  a  doleful, 
burly,  very  yellow  Chinaman, 
resembling  Mr  Massy,  waited 
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All  I  ask  you,  as  his  friend,  is  give  him  for  foroiiig  himself  on ; 

to  tell  him  from  me  that  the  hut  if  Captain  Whalley  left  the 

game's  up.     That  will  be  Buffi-  ship  of  his  own  accord,  the  oom- 

cieot."  mand  would  devolve  upon  him 

Mr  Van  Wyk  felt  a  loath-  for  the  rest  of  the  trip ;  so  he 

some    dismay    at    this    queer  hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of 

privilege    of    friendship.       He  scaring  the  old  man  away.     A 

would  not  demean  himself  by  vague    menace,   a    mere    hint, 

asking  for  the  slightest  explana-  would  be    enough    in    such   a 

tion  ;  to  drive  the  other  away  brazen  case;  and,  with  a  strange 

with    contumely     he    did     not  admixture    of    compassion,    he 

think  prudent— as  yet,  at  any  thought  that  Batu  Bern  was  a 

rate.        So     much     assurance  very  good  place  for  throwing 

staggered    him.      Who    could  up    the  sponge.     The   skipper 

tell  what  there  oould  be  in  it,  oould   go    ashore  quietly,   and 

he  thought?     His  regard  for  stay   with   that  Dutchman   of 

Captain     Whalley     had     the  his.    Weren't  these  two  as  thick 

tenacity      of      a     disinterested  as    thieves  together?     And  on 

sentiment,    and    his    practical  reflection  he  seemed  to  see  that 

instinct  coming  to  his  aid,  he  there  was  a  way  to  work  the 

concealed  his  scorn,  whol 

"I   gather,   then,   that   this  frien 

is  something  grave."  was  > 

"Very    grave,"    Sterne    as-  had 

sen  ted   solemnly,   delighted   at  oirou 

having  produced   an   effect  at  parti 

last.       He    was    ready    to    add  rems 

some    effusive    protestations   of  muol 

regret     at     the     "  unavoidable  aspei 

necessity,"  but   Mr  Van  Wyk  No  1 

cut    him   short  —  very    civilly,  natu 
however.  M: 

Ouce  on    the   verandah    Mr  dinm 

Van  Wyk  put  his  hands  in  his  of  is 

pockets,     and,     straddling     his  timei 

legs,  stared   down  at  a   black  inter 

panther  skin  lying  on  the  floor  faile« 

before   a   rocking  -  chair.      "  It  in  hi 

looks  as  if  the  fellow  had  not  thinj 

the    pluck    to    play    his    own  a  sti 

precious      game     openly,"     he  Hia 

thought.  utelj 

This    was    true   enough.     In  by  a 

the  face  of  Massy's  last  rebuff  Wyt 

Sterne   dared   not   declare  his  from 

knowledge.      His     object    was  foun< 

simply   to  get    charge   of   the  and 

steamer  and  keep  it  for  some  ohari 

time.     Massy  would  never  for-  toe  o 
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"And  I  may  add  eomethiDg  . 
more,"  Mr  Van  Wyk,  very  : 
steady-eyed,  pronounoed  slowly. 

"  Hold,  enough  1 "  Captain 
Wh alley  did  not  change  his 
attitude  or  raise  his  voice. 
"Because  I  can  make  you  no 
return.  I  am  too  poor  even  for 
that  now.  Tour  esteem  is  worth 
having.  You  are  not  a  man 
that  would  stoop  to  deceive  the  ■ 
poorest  sort  of  devil  on  earth,  or 
make  a  ship  unseaworthy  every 
time  he  takes  her  to  sea." 

Mr  Van  Wyk,  leaning  for- 
ward, his  faoe  gone  pink  all 
over,  with  the  starched  table- 
napkin  over  hia  knees,  was  in- 
clined to  mistrust  his  senses,  his 
power  of  comprehension,  the  ■ 
sanity  of  his  guest, 

"Where?  Why?  In  the 
name  of  God!  —  what's  this? 
What  ship?  I  don't  under- 
stand who  .  .  ." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  God, 
it  is  I.  A  ship's  unseaworthy 
when  her  captain  can't  see.  I 
am  going  blind." 

Mr  Van  Wyk  made  a  slight 
movement,  and  eat  very  atill 
afterwards  for  a  fe'w  seconds ; 
then,  with  the  thought  of 
Sterne's  "  The  game's  up,"  he 
ducked  suddenly  to  pick  up  the 
napkin  which  had  slipped  off 
his  knees.  This  was  the  game 
that  was  up.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  muffled  voice  of  Cap- 
tain Whalley  passed  over  him — 

"  I've  deceived  them  alL 
Nobody  knows." 

He  emerged  flushed  to  the 
eyes.  Captain  Whalley,  mo- 
tionless under  the  fidl  blaze  of 
the  lamp,  shaded  his  face  with 
his  hand. 

"And  you  had  that  courage?" 

"Call  it  by  what  name  you 
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luctant   to  )ook  upon  the  aea  like  a   silver  breastplate  over 

or  up  to  the  sky.     The  world  the  awful  aeoret  of  his  heart. 

was  fading    before    his    great  Yes;  that  was  the  only  hope 

fear    of    giving    himaelf    away,  there  was  for  him  of  ever  see- 

The  old  ship  was  his  last  friend  ;  ing  her  again,  of  securing  the 

he  was  not   afraid  of  her  ;  he  money  for  her  before  he  crept 

knew  every  inch  of  her  deck;  away    somewhere  —  useless,    a 

but  at  her  too  he  hardly  dared  burden,  a  reproach  to  himself. 

to  look,  for  fear  of  finding  he  His  voice  faltered. 

could   see    less   than    the  day         "  Think  of  it !    Never  see  her 

before.       A    great    incertitude  any   more :     the    only    human 

enveloped    him.      The    horizon  being    besides   myself    now   on 

was    gone;    the    sky   mingled  earth  that  can  remember  my 

darkly  with  the  sea.    Who  was  wife.       She's     just     like    her 

this  man  standing  over  yonder?  mother.        Luoky     the     ptxxc 

what  was  this  thing  lying  down  woman    is    where     there    are 

there  ?    And  a  frightful  doubt  no  tears  sb 

of  the  reality  of  what  be  could  loved   on  ei 

see  made  even  the  little  power  main  to  pi 

that  remained  to  him  an  added  into    tempt 

torment,  a  pitfall  always  open  suppose,  th< 

for  his  miserable  pretenoe.     He  secret  of  gi 

was    afraid    to    stumble   inex-  ingswithH 

cuaabty,  to  say  Yea  or  No  to        He  swaye 

a  question.     The  band  of  God  austere  digi 

was   heavy    upon    him,  but    it         "  I  don't. 

could  not  tear  him  away  from  child  He  hi 

his  child.    And,  as  if  in  a  night-         And  he  \ 

mare  of  humiliation,  every  fea-  Van  Wyk,  j 

turelesB  man  seemed  an  enemy,  full  meaninj 

He  let  his  hand  fall  heavily  the  hesitatii 

on  the  table.     Mr  Van  Wyk,  extended  ha 

hands    down,   chin   on   breast,  beating  fast 

with   a  gleam   of  white   teeth  aaide,     and 

pressing  on  the  lower  lip,  medi-  vanoed  as  i 

tated  on  Sterne's  "The  game's  But    Capta' 

up."  him  by,  ma 

"The  Serang  of  course  does  quite  stratg 
not  know."  "He  coul 

"  Nobody,"      said      Captain  out    of    his 

Whalley.  thought,  w 

"  Ah   yea.      Nobody.      Very  Then  going 

well.     Can  you  keep  it  up  to  stairs,  he  ac 

the  end  of  the  trip?     That  is  ously — 
the  last   under  the    agreement         "What 

with  Massy."  mist — like  . 

Captain  Whalley  got  up  and        Captain 

stood  erect,  very  stately,  with  down.atopp 

the    great   white    beard  lying  undismayed 
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"It  is  as  if  the  light  were 
ebbing  out  of  the  world.  Have 
you  ever  watched  the  ebbing 
sea  on  an  open  stretch  of 
sands  withdrawing  farther  and 
farther  away  from  you  ?  It  is 
like  this — only  there  will  be  no 
flood  to  follow.  Never.  It  is 
as  if  the  sun  were  growing 
smaller,  the  stars  going  out 
one  by  one.  There  can't  be 
many  left  that  I  can  see  by 
this.  But  I  haven't  had  the 
courage  to  look  of  late  .  .  ." 
He  must  have  been  able  to 
make  out  Mr  Van  Wyk,  be- 
cause he  checked  him  by  an 
authoritative  gesture  and  a 
stoical — 

"I  can  get  about  alone 
yet." 

It  was  as  if  he  had  taken  his 
line,  and  would  accept  no  help 
from  men,  after  having  been 
cast  out,  like  a  presumptuous 
Titan,  from   his  heaven.      Mr 


Van  Wyk,  arrested,  seemed  to 
count  the  footsteps  right  out 
of  earshot.  He  widked  between 
the  tables,  tapping  smartly  with 
his  heels,  took  up  a  paper-knife, 
dropped  it  after  a  vague  glanoe 
along  the  blade ;  then  happen- 
ing upon  the  piano,  stmok  a 
few  chords  again  and  again, 
vigorously,  standing  up  before 
the  keyboard  with  an  attentive 
poise  of  the  head  like  a  piano- 
tuner;  closing  it,  he  pivoted 
on  his  heels,  brusquely  avoided 
the  little  terrier  sleeping  trust- 
fully on  crossed  f orepaws^  came 
upon  the  stairs  next,  and,  as 
though  he  had  lost  his  balance 
on  the  top  step,  ran  down  head- 
long out  of  the  housa  His 
servants,  beginning  to  dear  the 
table,  heard  him  mutter  to  him- 
self (evil  words  no  doubt)  down 
there,  and  then  after  a  pause  go 
away  with  a  strolling  gait  in 
the  direction  of  the  whajrf. 


{To  he  concluded,) 
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HCSIN08  WITHOUT  METHOD, 

TBE  DEATH  OP  iUILE  ZOLA — A  PUPIL  OP  L'LADDB  BERNARD — THE  BCIEH- 
TIFIC  ItOMANCE — ZOLa's  LTBICAL  TEMFEKAKZNT — A  LEADER  OF  FOE- 
LORN-HOPBS — A  POLITICAL  COMEDT — THE  E¥PEROR  AKD  THE  BOERS' — 
THE  CALOHNIEB  OF  THE  OERHAKS — THE  KOHCONPOBHIST  CONBCIENCE 
— A  DISHONEST  AOITATtON. 

Misunderstood  in   his  life,  the   truth,  be   always  insisted 

Emile  Zola  was  strangely  un-  upon  selecting  only  those  truths 

fortunate  in  bis  death.     Had  whioh  appealed  to  bis  dark  and 

he  survived  the  influence  of  the  gruesome  tm 

poisonous  fumes,  what  an  ad-  he  passionatt 

mirable  chapter  he  might  have  himaelf  out 

added   to   his   next    romance  I  whole  series 

It  was,  indeed,  suoh  a  death  as  sion  of  its  aut 

bia  own  ingenuity  might  have  There    is    nc 

devised    for    a    Rougon    or    a  more  wildly 

Macquart ;  and  we  oan  imagine  the   career   < 

with  bow  great  a  mass  of  de-  fluenced    by 

tail   he  would   have   described  Claude  Bern 

the   nature   and   the   effect   of  himself  that 

the   noxious    gaa.      He   would  istiy,  was  th< 

have  set   fortb   at   length  the  of   observatii 

sufferings    of    the    victim ;    he  ment.     He  w 

would  have  sketched  with  in-  tbe    oraft   w 

finite     knowledge     the    short-  after  Balzao 

comings  of  Parisian  fireplaces :  not  imaginsi 

in   brief,  he   would   have  pre-  And  as  he  wi 

sented    us   with   a   blue-book  man  of  oonf 

upon     BuSbcation,    whose    ao-  doctrine  witl 

curacy  would  have  been  beyond  while  it  mat 

question.     And  he  is  dead,  and  discussion,  ai 

the  chapter  is  unwritten,  and  privileges  of 

no  more  can   be    said    in    con-  fore  be  sket' 

Bolation  than   that    his    death,  novels,  by  wl 

hapless   though    it    were,   was  known,  ^ter 

none   tbe   lesB   grimly    appro-  fashion.    He 

priate.  it    waa   his   i 

For  it  was  never  his  pleasure  "  the  natura 

to  picture  tbe  joyous  lives,  tbe  tory  of  a  fai 

tranquil  deaths,  of  simple  hu-  how  tempera 

manity.       Though     be     called  vioes,  and  vii 

himeelf  a   realist,   he  was   al-  by     their     t 

ways    in    love  with   whatever  differentiatec 

was  bizarre  or  grotesque.     De-  of     a     gard 

spite  his  professed  devotion  to  and     aun     t 
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lust     and     drunkeDness.        In    "curious,"  and  no  greater  in- 

'L' Argent'      he      aings      the    justice    than    this    oould   ever 

Bong    of    tinkling     gold.       In    have    been    done    to    a    stem 

'L'fEuvre'   he    celebrates    the    moralist,  ruined  by  a  theory. 

imperious  call   of    work,   even        It  is  difficult  to  surmise  what 

though   it   be    misguided    and    will   be   the   future    of    Zola's 

misunderstood.        And    in    all    reputation.       To    aooept     hie 

this        lyrical        extravagance    books    as   faithful   pictures  of 

naturalism    is    forgotten,    the    French  life  would  do  a  grave 

theories  of  Claude  Bernard  are    injustice   to   a  great  country, 

hushed,   and   we    get    a    bint    and  sinoe  Zola  claims  to  oover 

of  what  Zola  might  have  beei 

had   he   not   chosen    to   fettei 

the    freest    of    the    arts   witl 

a  forntula.     After  all,  Balzac'i 

descriptions   of   furniture    ant 

oostiune     are     not     essential 

The    '  Commie     Humaine '    ii 

great    despite    its     inapposit< 

realism.      But   Zola   took    tht 

worst  in  Balzac  for  the   best 

and    with     Claude     Bemard'i 

help     formulated      a      theorj 

which     he     followed     loyallj 

enough     to     spoil     bis     besi 

effects. 

Moreover,  Zola's  love  ol 
naturalism  led  him  to  anothei 
folly,  which  has  also  obscurec 
the  meaning  of  his  books.  Bj 
a  characteristic  method,  truti 
in  his  eyes  came  to  meat 
lubricity.  Now,  no  one  wai 
ever  less  inclined  to  lubrioitj 
than  the  creator  of  the  Rougoni 
and  the  Macquarts ;  but  hi 
pedantic  determination  to  ex 
pose  nothing  save  the  trutl 
persuaded  him  to  believe  thai 
little  was  true  that  was  no 
indecent.  It  was  in  aocordano 
with  this  belief  that  he  wai 
perpetually  throwing  p4tard 
into  the  midst  of  a  simpli 
situation,  and  it  was  tbl 
practice  which  caused  him  ti 
be  misunderstood,  especially  ii 
England.  In  fact,  his  booki 
have  constantly   been  labellec 
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books     will     perhaps     be    re-  in  South  Africa.     If  they  are 

membered  ooly  by  the  studious,  oonteat   to  assume  the  duties 

but    he    will    live    in    Frenoh  and  privileges  of  British  dtizen- 

bistory  as  a  man  who  sacrifioed  ship,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 

all  for  justice,  and  who  by  his  why  they  wander  up  and  down 

own  exile  liberated  the  wretched  Europe  asking  for  alms  and  im- 

victim  of  a  foolish  fanaticism.  perial   recognition.      Xow,   Mr 
Beitz  has  chosen   the  franker 

Happily,  in  spite  of  M.  Zola,  method  of  public  perjury.     He 

life    is    not    all    tragedy,   anii  has  openly  declared  himself  for- 

Europe  has  been  amused  dur-  sworn.     He  oonaidera  his  ivord 

ing  the  past  month  by  such  a  of    honour    so   lightly  that    he 

comedy  as  is  not  often  played  broke   it   as   soon   as  ever  he 

on   the    politioal    stage.      The  set    foot    in     Europe.       With 

protagonists    were     the     Boer  him,  then,  we  are  in  no  doubt, 

generals  and  the  German  Em-  Should   he  attempt  to  return 

peror;  while  England  (we  are  to    Afrioa    be    will    be    moat 

glad    bo    note)     assumed     the  properly  excluded ;   and  if  his 

modest  r6le  of  a  mute  person-  violent    language   pleases    the 

aga     "Shall  I  or  shall  I  not  American -Irish   it  will   lu^eak 

reoeive    the    Boer    generals?"  nob 

Such  was  the   question   posed  The 

by   William    II,   in    his    well-  have 

known  part  of  the  Man  of  Many  style 

Shifts.      "Receive  ua  in  GJod's  tudei 

name,"  replied  the  Boers  with  on  tl 

the    determination    of    Panta-  they 

gruel.     "Nay,  but,"  quoth  the  good 

Imperial  Panurge,  and  so  the  agaii 

matter  dropped.  gron 

Probably    we     shall     never  they 

know  the  whole  truth,  and  it  they, 

matters  little  whether  this  por-  fessii 

tentous  secret  of  State  be  re-  coulc 

vealed  or  not.     Had  the  Ger-  spin 

man  Emperor  sincerely  desired  pitifi 

to  interview  the  generals  who  8ign< 

had     bravely     defended     their  Eurc 

country,  there  might  have  been  impr 

no  reason  why  bis  desire  shoidd  pubL 

not    have    been    gratified,    pro-  ob8e< 

vided  always  that  he  observed  as  tl 

the  obligatory  conditions.     The  with 

Boers    cannot    easily    provide  polio 

themselves     with     so     specious  inauj 

an  exouse.      Either  they  have  At  s 

accepted  their  defeat  in  a  loyal  Wet 

spirit,  or  they  have  been  false  ship, 

to  the   oath   which   they  took  like 
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mere  curiosity  of  a  soldier 
which  prompted  the  Oermati 
Emperor  to  invite  the  Boers 
to  an  audieoce,  the  matter 
might  have  passed.  But  thia 
we  cannot  believe.  William 
II.  is  no  doubt  an  "  impulsive  " 
monarch,  but  hia  impulses  are 
rarely  without  reason,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  audience  which  was  not 
held  was  arranged  with  a  clear 
and  definite  purpose.  The 
mere  discussion  of  it  reawoke 
the  slumbering  Anglophobia  of 
Germany,  and  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  renewal  of  that 
flagrant  insolence  to  ■which  by 
this  time  we  are  acoustomed. 
We  have  no  objection  to  open 
enmity.  IE  we  have  foes  we 
shall  know  how  to  treat  them 
when  the  time  cornea  But  the 
conduct  of  Germany  during  the 
last  five  years  is  discreditable 
to  her,  as  it  is  tiresome  to  us. 
A  campaign  of  the  press  which 
is  unanimous  cannot  be  other 
than  official,  especially  in  a 
country  which,  like  Germany, 
not  only  controls  its  news- 
papers, but  supports  a  press 
bureau.  When  we  observe  that 
Berlin  and  Frankfort  are  in 
agreement,  when  we  note  that 
editors  at  opposite  ends  of  Ger- 
many express  the  same  ill-feel- 
ing in  the  same  words,  we  have 
a  right  to  conclude  that  the  ill- 
feeling  is  organised,  and  the 
words  dictated.  Yet  whenever 
a  protest  is  raised  in  England 
against  the  conduct  of  Ger- 
many, the  Germans,  both  poli- 
ticians and  journalists,  are  quick 
to  disavow  responsibility.  On 
the  one  hand  they  dissociate 
themselves  as  bravely  as  they 
dare  from  their  Emperor;  on 
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the    other    they    assert     that 
the  abuse  of  the  press  has  no 
significance.     But  they  forget 
that  their  Emperor  is  an  auto- 
crat, and  their  press  subject  to 
the  general  autocracy.     There- 
fore we  can  absolve  no  one  in 
the  German  Empire  from  com- 
plicity    in     the     unjustifiable 
attacks  directed   against  Eng- 
land.     A    few    weeks    ago    a 
German  editor  went  to  prison 
because  he  dared  in  all  modesty 
to  disagree  with  bis  sovereign. 
For  three  years  the  so-called 
oomio   and   other    journals    of 
Germany  have  printed  duly  or 
weekly  insults  upon  all  whom 
England  respects — insults  too 
foul    for    repetition.      Yet    no 
word  of  protest  wa 
in  Germany,  the 
was   not   taken  ti 
ofienders,  and  we  i 
to   believe  that  t 
individual   Germa 
us,  the  Grainan 
towards  us  nothii 
ship. 

This,  of  oourse, 
Friendship  is  best 
expression,  and  thi 
the  Germans  is  su 
of  their  hatred, 
based  upon  we  i 
quire,  but  it  is  a 
member  it  when 
with  the  oountry 
William  II.  reign 
tion  no  doubt  is  ' 
has  personal  re 
England  which,  w 
Emperor,  might  i: 
amiability.  But, 
hand,  he  believes 
that  Anglophobia 
his  policy  of  exj: 
ambition  is  to 
Bupremaoy  upon  tuc  «>».  auu 
3c 
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actions  with  distrust.    We  hear  intoot   upon  worsting  hia  op- 
much  of  Germany's  desire  to  be  ponents  that  he  misrepresentB 
our  friend.     We  will  credit  the  facts     and     confuses    theories, 
sinoerity   of    this  desire  when  His  method  of  procedure  has 
Germany  contrives  to  mind  her  long    been  familiar,   but  never 
own  business,  and  to  leave  ua  has  he  revealed  himself  with  so 
to  conduct  our  Empire  (as  we  little   reserve   as   in    the   con* 
surely  shall  conduct  it)  in  our  troversy  which  has  been  waged 
own  way.  about  the  Education  Bill     The 
sitting  of  Farhament  seems  to 
The   German   Emperor    and  awe  him.     But  during  the  re- 
the    Boers     have     not    shown  cess  he  is  as  valiant  as  Anoient 
themseves    eager  partisans   of  Pistol  himself.     He  has  made 
the  truth.     But  compared  with  up  his  mind,  so  he  said,  to  reject 
Dr    Chfford    and    his    friends  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
they  are  scrupulosity  in  human  mons ;  and,  if  that  failed  him, 
shape.      In    other    words,   the  to  attack  the  House  of  Xiorda; 
Nonconformist  Conscience  is  as  and,  if  the  Lords  were  obdurate^ 
flexible  as   indiarubber.      You  to  appeal  to  the  King.     This  of 
can  pull  it  any  way  you  like,  course  ia  mere  hysteria,  and  in 
and   you   will    find    it  always  six  months  ^ 
stretches  away  from  truth  or  and  his  fello 
honesty.      For    some  years  it  Education  A 
has  been   happily  slumbering,  injured  oompl 
but   aroused    during    the    last        The   hystei 
few   months   from   slumber,  it  conformists  i 
is    ready    for    any    enterprise.  What   is   far 
Now,  the  Noncouformist  ought  their    love    0 
before  all  things  to  be  honour-  Balfour  did  B 
able  and  single-minded.      His  jot  when  he 
whole  existence    is    a    protest  cheater  that 
against    the    shortoomings    of  longed  politic 
others.      He   is   ready   to  die,  he  known  thi 
so  he    has   told   you  any  time  sentation  cart 
the   last   three  hundred  years,  lengtha"      ^ 
for  freedom  of  opinion,  and  we  concerned,  th 
should  be  the  last  to  complain  believe    that 
of     his     magnanimity.       But  warfare  is  p 
the    worst     of     him     is    that  have  attaokec 
agitation    lulls    him    to    a    for-  Bill  up  and  i 
^tfulnees  of  all  his  cherished  the  ground  th 
principles.     No  sooner  does  he  power   of  the 
stump  the  country  than  he  puts  have  declared 
freedom  of  opinion  out  of  his  devised  to  pli 
mind,  especially  the  freedom  of  England  tindi 
opinion    which    is    claimed    by  clergy.       Th< 
others.      He    bullies    and     he  been  brought 
hectors  in  the  sacred  name  of  in  meetings  p 
Oonscience,  and  he  is  so  deeply  ant  persona 
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people.       But    few    agitations  contrive    tliat     the     Beoondary 

are  successful    that   have  not  schools  should  be  developed, — 

some  right  and  reason  for  their  than    Lord    Bosebery   declares 

support,  and  an   antidote  has  that  the  Bill  must  be  fought  to 

already    been    found    for    the  the  death.    What  he  would  put 

Nonconformist     venom.       The  in  its  plaoe  we  do  not  know; 

more    widely   the   Bill   is  dis-  and   again    we    must    sappose 

cussed,   the  more  clearly   will  that  the   party  politician  has 

the  falsehood  of  the  other  side  triumphed    over    the    man    of 

be  evident.      We  do  not  pre-  sense.     But  Lord  Rosebery  haa 

tend  that  the   Bill  is  perfect ;  recently  declared    that   if    Sir 

but  no  Education  Bill  can   be  Henry    Campbell  -  Bannerman 

perfect  until  all  men  are  agreed  is  of  the 

upon    Religion,   and    there    is  not,  and  t 

no    dissension   concerning    the  no  more  i 

method    of    instruction.      But  one  man's 

Parliament  must  perforce  deal  henohmen 

with  the  world  as  it  finds  it,  still  the  r 

nor  has  a  more  straightforward  scrupuloui 

attempt  ever  been  made  to  deal  measure, 

with   a  diEBcult  question  than  poUoy  of 

that    which    has    evoked    the  should  ha 

mahce  and  enmity  of  the  Non-  our  histor 

conformists.  involve    a' 

The  opposition  of  Lord  Rose-  the  ohargi 

bery  is  even  more  remarkable  must  pleai 

than  the  ounning  of  his  allies,  are  who  h 

For   many    years    Lord    Rose-  posed  the 

bery  has  told  us  that  Britain  its  merits. 

is  in  peril  for   lack  of  educa-  conformist 

tion.     Yet  no  sooner  does  the  and  happ 

Government  set    itself   to   co-  afiflicted  v 

ordinate  pubhc   education, — to  Conscieno 
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ing  after  certainty,  whose  very  but  just  ceased  ringing,  whilBt 

existenoe  seems  to  depend  upon  the   sight   of    real    blood    yet 

the  discovery  of  certainty,  who  lingers   in   their  eyes.      Those 

believed    that    they    had    dis-  who   have   had   to  gaze   upon 

covered  it,  doubt  is  the  most  war    look    lightly     upon     his 

unoomf or  table   invader  in   the  phantom.     The  focus  and  casus 

world.     Henoe  Lord  Koberts  in  belli,  the  strategy  and  tactics, 

the  holy  of  holies  of  German  will  he  treated  briefly,  and  the 

war,   the    inventor,   or  rather  reader  who  finds  the  aoooont 

the  discoverer,  of  the  new  war ;  yet  long,  must  remember  the 

and    Mr    Brodriok,    the    man  dimensions  of  even   this  frao- 

whose  duty  it  has  become   to  tional   exposition    of    German 

put    the    new    patent   on   the  war, 

British   market.      No  trait  in  A  hoe 

the  German  character  is  more  invasion 

admirable   than   their  willing-  ented  bj 

ness  to  learn  or  at  least  inquire  marohin 

into  fresh  knowledge,  and  no-  of    iufin 

thing  ia  more  certain  than  that  Fosen, 

the  crowd   of  earnest,   almost  fortress 

fanatical,  soldiers  who  rode  be-  it  and  : 

hind  the  Kaiser  in  September  quest   b; 

were  deriving  positive  comfort  tween   i 

from  the  fact  that  the  British  Army  C 

Commander-in-Chief  rode  with  Fraidita 

their  master,  and  from  his  ex-  nearest 

perienoe       of      his      thousands  to   be    S 

scattered     over      the      South  triumph 

African     veldt    was     pointing  Unter    < 

morals  at  the  masses  of  men  thought 

in  movement  around  him.    That  was  cod 

is  what   every  German   hoped  wards,  r 

Lord  Roberts  was  asked  over  the  inva 

to  Frankfurt  to  do,  and  even  two  bat 

in   the   cheers   of    the   crowds  regimeni 

in   the    streets   ot   Berlin   and  batteries 

Frankfurt,     more     hearty     by  against 

far  than  Germans  are  wont  to  of  Posei 

raise  at  the  sight  of  a  foreigner,  talions   < 

could  be  heard  the  homage  of  panies  o'. 

a  people  to  one  who  was  able,  regimem 

and  might  not  be  unwilling,  to  of  mool 

throw  fresh  light  upon  an  art  eight  ba 

vital  to  them  all.  tween    1 

The    manceuvres    themselves  of  the  ( 

were  of  deep  interest,  but  de-  8tretohe( 

tailed     description      of     such  of     rolli 

exercises    might     well     weary  studded   with   wiiat  m   Uontb 

readers    in     whose     ears     the  Africa    would   be   oalled  pans 

sound   of   bursting   shells    has  and    view,    a   chain   of   which 
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by  the  rapid  fire  of  their  own  latter,  as  aforesaid,  made  good 
artillery,    gained    their    point,  their  point,  settling  down  at 
the  right   flank  of  the  army,  Ober-Gorzig    for    the    night; 
though  with  considerable  loas,  whilst    the    4l8t     Division    of 
The  dangeroua  work  of  cover-  Red    infantry,    the    only    foot 
ing  their  left  flank  during  this  engaged     so     far,     hivouaoked 
northward    advance   was   pro-  beMnd   Kurzig,   the   10th   In- 
ductive of  many  little  cavalry  fantry  Division  around  Fieske, 
combats  most  exciting  to  wit-  the    9th    behind   Langenpfuhl 
neaa,  and   undoubtedly  a  true  and    SchSnow,    with    outposts 
picture  of  this  phase   of  war.  along  the  Buohwald.      Of  the 
Almost  at  every  moment  soout  Blue    foroe     the     oavalry    fell 
would     enoouuter     scout,    and  back  to  Oleissen;   the  Gnarda 
patrol     patrol,     amongst      the  held    B 
folds  of  ground  and  the  edges  Neudorl 
of  the  copses  west  of  Tempel,  the  6tb 
until    the    whole    of    the    left  posts  in 
flank  of  the  division   trotting  the  5th 
northwards    became    a    fringe  guard 
of    scurrying,    wheeling    horse-  behind 
men.      Once     two     regiments  watchet 
of    Uhlans,     moving     out     to  enemy 'a 
strengthen     this     flank,    came  along 
suddenly    under    a   rapid    shell  the  Buc 
fire    from    a    new   hostile    bat-  therefor 
tery.      When    all    the   air  was  bivouao 
full  of  talk  about  "Boer  tac-  than   t] 
tics,"    it    came     almost    as    a  a  great 
shock   to  see   these  regiments  the  moi 
immediately,    and    it   may    be  Soon 
wagered  unconsciously,    adopt-  the  am 
ing    the    surprising   manceuvre  struck 
of  the  Boer  commando  which  DivisioE 
first  sustained  the  British  ar-  towards 
tillery    fire    at    the    battle    of  Division 
Ingogo   Heights   in  1881,  and  along  t 
instead    of    retiring,    galloping  the    9th 
ventre  A  terre  straight  towards  through 
the  guns  for  cover  observable  above    '. 
beneath  them.     Meanwhile  the  these    e 
movements  of  the  Blue  cavalry  stubbon 
about    Neudorf    and    Grunzig,  It    ■was 
though    active     enough,    were  actual 
not  very  intelligible;    and  be-  Force  t 
yond    a    charge    on    a    small  as    it    i 
scale    in    a   remote    comer    of  defeat, 
the     field,    they    appeared    to  invaden 
make  little  impression  on   the  German 
hostile  squadrons  manoeuvring  fnl  the  ( 
across  the  Tempel  plain.     The  wooded 
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them,   waiting    for    the    word  But   even   Cremi&ii  guns  have 

to   trot.      The   discovery   that  an  end,  and  their  arm  is  not 

the  enemy's  centre  was  beaten,  as  long  as  some  of  the  gunnerB, 

and    that    only    a   rear  ~  guard  unwilling  to  turn  the  grey  tubes 

held       his      line,      was      made  olF  the  receding  columns,  seemed 

quickly,    too    quickly    perhaps  to  imagine.     The  defeated  Blue 

for  real  war,  and  in  a  moment  6th  Division  crept  out  of  sight 

the  long  oolumjis  were  stepping  at  last,  to  pursue  ita  weary  and 

out,  and  the  fifty  guns  bouno-  despondent    way    to   Qleissen. 

ing  past  and  ahead   of   them.  Meanwhile  a  distant  and  pro- 

with  the  lean,  under-fed,  over-  longed     uproar     of    musketry 

bred  -  looking    horses    showing  away  to  the  southward,  rising 

every     bone     in     their     bodies  and    falling   like   the   sound  of 

as     they     strained     at     their  the    winter    wind     outside    a 

long,   slinging  trot.     Through  window,  told   of  a  great  fight 

Grochow  swept    the    pursuit :  in  progress  in  the  reoesses   ol 

looking    down    from    the    top  the  Buchwald.     There  is  some- 

of  the  long  hill  up  which  the  thing  ominous  in  the  murmur 

village     climbs,     the    narrow  of  far-off  musketry ;  the  crash 

street     seemed     choked     with  of   rifles  close   at   hand  seems 

troops   of    aU    arms,    but    like  far    less     menacj 

a  mighty  rush   of   water  pro-  great  forest  the 

pelled    through    an    upturned  the   Blue   5th    I 

hose,    they    were    all    surging  looked  in  that  mi 

swiftly    one     way.       And    at  of  all  oombats,  ■> 

the  mouth  of   the  lane,  where  the   West    Wow 

it    debouches    on    the    downs  burg    itself    oou 

overlooking  Schenueiasel,  they  rung    with    mor 

emerged  and  opened  out,  gaz-  discharges  of  mi 

ing    triumphantly    down    into  issue  was  long  < 

the  broad  valley  over  which  the  always  has  been 

retiring  Blues  were  hurrying  in  even     when     inft 

long  columns,    which  wriggled  men  are  snappinf 

with   the   speed   and  agitation  through  trees. 

of  wounded    snakes.      It   was  the  Blues  had  to 

just    such    a    chanoe    for    the  a  soldier  might  b 

artillery   as  was   presented   to  umpire  who  bade 

the  British  guns  after  Talana,  Qot  the  bloody 

only   that   here,   instead   of    a  who  has  so  often 

drifting     cloud     of     horsemen,  the  fringe  of  for 

vast    parallelograms    of    slow-  the  5th  Division 

moving    infantry    were    rolling  ing,    however,    8( 

away    over    the    plain.       And  noisily  upon   th( 

here    the    chance    was    seized :  going,  that  its  o< 

the    resonant    peal    from    the  sued   no    farther 

line  of  guns  grew  longer  and  meissel,  and  left 

louder,  as  battery  after  battery  Zielenzig  in  peai 

rattled  out   of   the    mouth    of  That  night  the 

the  lane  and   swept  into   line  war  came  to  hi 

alongside     their     predecessors,  and  wrought  a  n 
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alacrity  with  which  the  lines  of 
the    41st    Division    turned    in 
retreat,   every    man    with    his 
eye     over     his    left     shoulder 
watching    towards  Weissensee 
for  the,  as  yet,  invisible  thunder- 
cloud which  was  to  overwhelm 
him.     The  soldiers  were  looking 
forward  to  their  destruction  as 
much  as  any  one,  and  why  not  ? 
It  is  surely  rare  enough  that 
people    butchered    to   make    a 
holiday  can  enjoy  the  holiday  1 
But  the  thunder-cloud  tarried, 
the   retirement    slowed   down; 
up  on  the  low  kopje  whence 
the  Empress  watched,  it  ceased 
altogether,  and  the  picture  of 
the  graceful  Queen  sitting  upon 
her  horse,  close  in  front  of  a 
firing    line    of    recumbent    in- 
fantrymen, must  have  gone  to 
every  German  heart.     Then  far 
away    to    the    north-east    ap- 
peared  black   shadows  flitting 
across     the    hillsides,     shadow 
after  shadow,  and  amidst  the 
woods  great   glitterings,    as   if 
sunlit  pools  had   suddenly  ap- 
peared below  the  trees.     They 
disappeared  and  reappeared,  no 
longer  shadows  and  pools,  but 
definite    masses    of    horsemen 
with   a   lake   of    light   on   the 
lance  points  above  them.     The 
Kaiser  was  coming,  woe  to  the 
41st  Division  I     But  the  latter, 
with  something  ridiculously  like 
a  sigh  of  relief,  heaved  them- 
selves  up    and    continued    the 
retirement,    passed    a    belt   of 
wood,    and    were    crossing    a 
valley  beyond  when  the  stroke 
fell.     And  what  a  stroke  I    Up 
from  the  Pieske  road  in  echelon 
of  brigades  rushed  the  Cavalry 
Corps,  and   flooded   the  valley 
as  if  a  dam  had  burst  and  let 
out  a  flood  of  gorgeous  horse- 
men.    The  air  was  rent  by  the 


terrible  discharges  of  case  shot 
and  musketry  which  tore  down 
to  meet  them ;  but  no  sound 
could  drown  that  of  the  multi- 
tudinous hoofs  which  thundered 
upon  the  turf,  nor  that  of  the 
seven  thousand  bits  and  curb- 
chains  and  steel  scabbards 
clattering  and  jingling  under 
the  "  innumerable  laughters " 
of  the  sea  of  lance  pennons 
fluttering  in  the  wind  of  the 
gallop.  The  41st  Division 
melted  before  them,  and  they 
stormed  over  the  place  where  it 
had  been.  At  the  head  of  the 
valley  the  guns  and  howitzers 
roared  terribly  at  the  sight, 
but  their  own  time  was  come. 
In  a  moment  they  were 
smothered  with  horsemen,  and 
amidst  a  tremendous  cheer  from 
slayers  and  slain  alike,  the  great 
charge  pulled  up  in  a  seething 
mass  of  variegated  troopers  on 
the  far  side  of  the  obliterated 
Bed  line  of  battle. 

The  excitement  over  the  ex- 
tended field  was  long  in  sub- 
siding. It  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  that  which  clamours 
over  Epsom  Downs  when  a 
Derby  favourite  has  disappeared 
victorious  into  the  paddock. 
Then  the  action,  like  that  of 
a  modem  drama,  was  stopped 
to  accommodate  the  '^star." 
There  was  a  pause  of  half  an 
hour,  during  which  the  huge 
cavalry  corps  pulled  itself  to- 
gether and  lay  in  orderly  re- 
pose, the  men  lolling  dismounted 
amid  a  herd  of  horses  and  a 
forest  of  lances,  whilst  the  great 
masses  of  infantry  lay  at  ease 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
around.  After  which  the  re- 
treat and  pursuit  commenced 
again,  some  stubb<H*n  fighting 
occurring  south  of  the  chavsaSe 
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of  the  Guards'  Division  show-  array    from    end     to    end,  and 
ing  north  of  Hochwalde,  called  swept  it  from  the  insulted  Boil 
uproariously  for  half  an  hour  of  Germany.     The  mancBuvres 
upon  heaven  and  earth  and  all  were  over. 
the   elements  to  witness  their  Suoh  grandeur  of  speotaole 
last  stand.    But  one  by  one  the  aa    they   had   presented,    suoh 
Blue  batteries  came  into  action,  whole-souled  earnestness,  suoh 
their   lire   became  equal,  then  breadth  and  boldness  of  man- 
apparently    superior    to    that  agement,  incline  the  spectator 
of  the  R«d8,  and  the  Guards,  to    unreserved    praise.      It    is 
sweeping  forward  with  reckless  necessary  to  fight  against  the 
speed  and    disregard  of  cover,  inclination,    and     to     consider 
swooped  upon  the  edge  of  the  carefully  how    much    ot    that 
Kalau  Forest  as  if  they  were  which  has  dazzled  is  but  mag- 
determined  to  finish  the  job  at  niticent   dust    thrown    in    the 
one    fell    blow.       They    were  eyes.    There  is  much,  of  oours^ 
roughly  handled.      Again  and  in  the  German  army  for  which 
again   the   gallant  Beds  flung  no  praise  oan  be  too  great.    The 
themselves      upon     them     in  work  o*  **"•  atAtf  tnr  !>»*&»»& . 
counter-attack,  often  checking,  how  p« 
once,  to  every  eye  but  that  of  of  the 
an    umpire,    plainly    rebufUng  ownpei 
them.      But   the   Guards  were  and  in 
not    to    be    denied,   and    they  haveoa 
butted     so    furiously     at    the  anoffio 
enemy's  line  that  at  last  they  staff  U 
caved  it  in.     The  Beds  retired  monstr 
to  seek  a  new  position.      But  officer 
aa  they  left  Kalau,  lo !  to  their  afterwi 
desperate  eyes  appeared  again  man   o 
the     imperial     miracle     from  like  ma 
Weissensee,  7000  cavalry  plumb  staff  ol 
on  their  line  of  retreat !  afterwt 
A  bolt  from  the  Blue  indeed  ;  officer, 
nothing  now  for  the  Reds  but  farious 
to  die   like   men.      There  was  plies,  ai 
just  time  to  unlimber  and  shell  ledge, 
the  menacing  mass,  and  they  could 
shelled  it  hard:  had  that  been  exigenc 
shrapnel  the  mass  would  have  himself 
heaved     and     wriggled     most  rarely 
gratifyingly.     But  here  it  only  Every 
surged     forward,    swung    and  bis  bui 
swayed    a   little   in   a  solemn,  oommoi 
orderly    fashion    as    its    oom-  attract 
ponents    wheeled    into   forma-  hut  the 
tion,  then  with  all  the  majestio  an  expt 
thunder   and    many-toned   tin-  whose 
tinnabulation    of   yesterday    it  has  bee 
rolled  once  more  over  the  Red  must  si 
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back  of  a  visitiDg-oard  as  soon  in   the  field  as  the  long  dayg 
aa  it  ia  declared.    But  the  arith-  of  unemotional,  unexoitinK  ex- 
metioal    school     has     been    as  posure    to    invisible    deaUi   of 
sadly  disconcerted  as  discredited  modem  war.     The  tension  then 
sinoe   the  Transvaal  war, — at  was  that  which  braoes  a  prize* 
any  rate  its  British  contingent,  fighter,  heavy  bnt  even  fiercely 
no  small  one  a  few  years  back,  pleasurable ;  now  it  is  that  joy- 
To  no  men  more  than  to  the  less  strain  which  wears  out  an 
prophets   and   pundits   of   our  engine-driver,    and   sends  him 
military  world  is   war  during  with  jangling  nerves  into  pre- 
a    long     peace    in    danger    of  mature   idleness,   often   to    an 
becoming  an  aoademiam.     The  early    grave.       It    may    seem 
obtrusive,  ever-recurring,  insol-  strange  to  call  human  nature 
uble  X  which  the  presence  of  war  an  enemy :  that  it  is  so  in  war 
suddenly  introduces  into  their  must  be  oonfessed  even  by  a 
problems    oheoks    the    smooth  nation  so  blessed  as  our  own 
flow  of  calculation  like  grit  in  in  the  matter    of    the  native 
the  works  of  a  watch.     It  is  of  worth    of    its    common    men. 
course  the  old  enemy  of  man-  War,  speak  and  write 
made  machinery,  from  railway-  as  you  will,  sends  noth 
signals    to   fighting    lines,    the  with,    everything    age 
human    element,    the    fatigue,  inclination  of  a  man. 
the  fears,   the  fury,   the  folly,  that  plaoe  where  the  ri 
the  forgetfulnesa,  and   all  the  the  sea,  the  sweet  w 
other   "/"s"   of  the  man  who  bitter,  always  a  oonfusi 
as    an    integer    on    paper    has  sometimes  an  angry  ti 
none     of     these    things.       An  which,  sweeping  up  aj 
enemy  as  old   indeed   as   man  placid  stream,  overwhi 
himself,  which  bad  to  be  com-  of  man's  moat  preciou 
bated   by  the  first  commander  comfort,  security,  and 
of  the  first  fighting  force  which  The  military  moral, 
ever   existed.      But   an   enemy  of    the  millions    pleo 
which    bulks    ever    larger,    as  bound    to    act    the 
war,  as  if  resenting  the  artificial  rush   uphill  when  th 
panoply  with  which  soience  has  glide  along  the  level 
encased  its  natural  crudity,  re-  when  they  would  plao 
verts  more  and   more   to  first  or  dream,  ia  a  matti 
principles,  and  draws  more  and  mendous     importance 
more  upon  the  natural  human  institutions     depende 
qualities  of  the  humble  humans  it,   such,   for  instano 
called   upon   to   wage  it.      Of  Qerman  monarohy  ao 
that    there    is    no    doubt :    as  Yet   it  is  not  ezactl; 
I  have  written  elsewhere,  the  moral    that    light    is 
days    of    single    combat    with  but    on    the   Uiousai 
mace  and  pike  did  not,  para-  less  than  that  which 
doxical  aa  it  may  seem,  wring  will   be    as    great, 
from  a  soldier  so  much  of  hia  hardly  a  term  in  the 
personal    manliness   to    enable  equation;  it  is  more  a  portion 
him  to  bear  himself  gallantly  of  the  genial  equipment  ot  sn 
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oannot  help  revealing  now  and  loose,  shallow,  and  pliant  forma- 
thea   that   which   is   so   mucli  tions,   imperative   under   long- 
more  interesting  than  his  rdle,  rangefire,  be  observed,  the  spirit 
himself,  so  there  were  momenta  will   escape   them.      For   it    is 
when  the  veil  seemed  to  be  lifted  counter  to  the  fighting  instinet 
from  the  thousands  rehearsing  of  the  private  soldier,  to  his  love 
their  tragedy  on  the  plains  of  of  company,  of  pompous  order 
Eastern  Prussia.  and  visible,  audible  authority. 
The    history   of    his    battles  The  long,  almost  ungovernable, 
attests  the  bravery  and  endur-  lines  of  attack  will  be  oomposed 
anoe   of    the    German   private  of  men  yearning  for  the  compaot 
soldier :   he  has  been  stubborn  machinery  of  subjection,  which 
in   defence,  determined   in   at-  is  more  neoessaiy  to  them  than 
taok,   stout   on   the    march,   a  cover  itself.    Every  dreadful  in- 
formidable   fighting   man.      Is  terval  blown  out  of  the  ranks 
there,    then,    anything    in    his  —and  they  will  be  many  and 
nature  'which  may  render  him  vfide — will  increase  the   desire 
less  formidable  under  the  long  of  control  whilst   rendering  it 
tension  of  modern  war,  under  less  possible,  and  the  assault  will 
the  high  explosive  shells  blow-  arrive  within  striking  distance 
ing  him  up  at  seven  miles,  under  ragged,  thinned,  and,  worst  of 
the  hose  of  musketry  playing  all,   unsuperintended.      But  it 
upon  him   for  houra  ?      There  will  arrive.     It  does  not  do,  as 
are,    or    appear    to    be,    some  many  do,  to  ignore  old  war  in 
things.     Dependence  and  docil-  guessing  at  the  new.    A  British 
ity,  his  dominant  traits,  were  battalion   moving    into   action 
never  the  most  valuable  of  mili-  does  well  to  think  of  Inkerman, 
tary  qualities;  thegreatest  feats  and    the  memory  of  that  old- 
of  infantry  have  not  been  owing  fashioned  fight  is  an  acoessioH 
to  these  but  to  their  opposites.  of  strength  to  it ;  sotoaGennan 
What  manner  of  men  were  they  regiment  will  be    the  reoolleo- 
who  charged   at  Albuera,  and  tion  of  St  Frivat  and  Mars  La 
hit     back    at     Sou  It     on     the  Tour.      The 
Corunna  road,  may  be  gathered  rible  losaea    i 
from  the  letters  and  despatches  has  ever  been 
of  the  time.     Adaptability,  on  German  infar 
the  other  hand,  the  capacity  of  Death  is  c 
the  individual  to  adjust  himself  come  by  the 
rapidly  and  without  assistance  chassepdt  bul 
to  the  ever-varying  conditions  the    swift   ai 
of  a  combat,  has  come  to  be  a  It  is,  in  fact,  ■ 
necessity,  and  the  German  sol-  the  former,  a 
dier  does  not  possess  it.      All  ness  of  deatl 
troops  have  their  genius,  which,  the  frequencj 
bad  or  good,  is  not  to  be  ex-  which     shak< 
orciaed.     That  of  the  Germans  argument,    therefore,    oommon 
will  probably  preclude  for  ever  with  foreign  critics  of  the  late 
the  elasticity  which  is  the  es-  manceuvres,     that     the     men 
sence  of  successful  modem  war.  simply  will  not  face  the  lossea 
Even  should  the  letter  of  the  they  will  have  to  suffer  if  the 
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CAMPAIGNING    WITH    KITCHENER. 
BY  A  STAFF  OFFICE 


Tee    future    biographer    of  foisted  < 

Vificount    Kitchener    will    ex-  comenal 

perience  many  difficultiea  when  whioh   c 

he  endeavours  to  traoe  the  re-  eral     ti 

conquest  of  the   Sudan  in  the  than  ac 

archives  of  the  Egyptian  War  I  could 

Office.     None   of  our  generals  a  thousi 

before     Kitchener     ever       at-  that    wi 

tempted,  still  less  succeeded  in  them, 

attempting,  to  wage  war  with-  stationei 

out      orders,      without     forms,  of    teleg 

without    states   or  paperaaaerie  carried 

of  any  sort  or  kind.     A  normal  pencil  w 

year's  campaign  in  the  Sudan  pocket  - 

began   with   the   issue   of    the  Moreove 

urdre  de  bataille  to  those  con-  official  li 

oemed,   and  ended    with     the  one,  and 

promulgation   of    the    Queen's  tear    wi 

congratulations  at  the  close  of  those  sa 

the    war.      The     rest    of    the  misfortu 

usually  voluminous  documents  generals 

incidental  to  campaigning  are  curse  of 

wanting,  for   the    best    of    all  offer  it  8 

reasons  —  namely,     that     none  first,  beo 

ever  existed.  grow  oi 

When  the  average  Aldershot  because 

general  takes  the  field  he  has  oampaig 
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Oh  those  Budgets  I  what  good 
stories  oould  be  toid  of  them 
a  some  of  the  dead  oould  speak 
and  the  living  were  not  greatly 
tongue-tied!  Half  a  milUon, 
not  a  penny  more, — and  do 
what  you  can  with  it :  that 
was  about  the  gist  of  the  pro- 
consular ultimatum  eaoh  year; 
and  the  problem  was  how  to 
organise  as  a  mobile  army, 
equip,  train,  and  feed  20,000 
men  or  more  on  a  credit 
only  oapable  of  supporting  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Gerolstein. 

But  the  pennies  were  saved 
here  and  cut  there,  and  every- 
body did  the  work  of  three 
men  until  something  was  saved, 
and  with  this  something  there 
was  purchased,  very  much  under 
the  rose  and  quite  without  the 
knowledge  or  oonourrence  of 
Pall  Mall,  quick-firing  batteries, 
the  latest  plant,  labour-saving 
machinery,  and  every  sort  and 
kind  of  new  invention,  until  at 
last  Kitchener,  who  had  been 
the  detis  ex  viachind  from  first 
to  last,  set  his  steam-roller  in 
motion  and  rolled  the  enemy 
flat. 

The  Cabinet  Council  that  de- 
cided the  advance  on  Dongola 
made  a  fortunate  hit  for  their 
party,  for  Egypt,  and  for  Eng- 
land. It  was  all  so  simple. 
There  was  a  big  map,  fortun- 
ately not  a  large-scale  map,  on 
the  table,  and  some  one  chanced 
to  see  Dongola  written  in  big 
letters.  What  more  natural 
than  that  Mr  Chamberlain 
should  remark,  "  Let's  go  to 
Dongola"?  It  sounded  quite 
reasonable,  and  nobody  made 
any  objection.  Off  went  a 
wire,  and  before  Lord  Cromer 
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had  time  to  turn  round,  the 
army  had  taken  wing.  That 
was,  literally  and  without  ex- 
aggeration, the  beginning  of 
the  reoonquest  of  the  Sudan. 

Kitchener  is  one  of  the 
hardest  and  moat  aocurate 
thinkers  I  can  name :  he  is 
always    thinking ;    not    meui- 
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you  to  kindly  start  again  in 
half  an  hour,  ..." 

Much  of  K.'a  sucoesB  was  no 
doubt  due  to  his  wise  choice  of 
the  tools  he  used — they  really 
were  tools  rather  than  men ; 
and  no  liner  body  of  young 
fellows  ever  wore  sword  than 
those  splendid  officers  who 
worked  and  slaved  for  him, 
day  after  day,  in  those  God- 
forsaken Baud-swept  'wastes. 
But  no  one  knows,  no  one  per- 
haps will  ever  fully  know,  the 
extent  to  which  K.  was  im- 
plored, beseeohed,  cajoled  by 
the  highest  in  the  land  to  em- 
ploy A.  or  B,  or  C.  on  bis  staff, 
or  anywhere.  K,  was  adamant 
to  such  requesta  I  remember 
one  case  of  a  really  first-rate 
officer,  who  came  out  armed  with 
a  letter  from  a  very  illustrious 
personage,  almost  amounting 
to  a  command,  that  the  officer 
should  be  employed.  The  letter 
was  duly  delivered :  whether  it 
was  answered  or  not  I  oaiiaot 
say,  but  K.  chose  his  own  men 
and  not  other  people's,  and  the 
officer  in  question,  after  kicking 
his  heels  in  Cairo  for  several 
weeks,  returned  to  London 
without  hearing  a  word  about 
employment.  This  happened 
in  hundreds  of  cases.  K.  was 
not  then  the  power  he  is  now, 
and  his  implacable  disregard  of 
the  pets  of  society  argues  a 
strength  of  character  which 
has  always  seemed  to  me  one 
of  tlie  greatest  proofs  of  his 
fearless  independence. 

When  Ian  Hamilton  oame 
back  from  South  Africa  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  K.'s 
chief  of  the  staff  had  nothing 
to  do  but  smoke  his  pipe.  That 
was  certainly  true  in  the  Sudan, 
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Kitchener    often    talked    long,  surance  was  made  not  doubly 
openly,  and  oonvincingly  upon  but  trebly  sure.     I  always  feel 
reforms    needed    in    the    War  a  oonfidenoe  amounting  to  oer- 
OSioe    and  the  army.     Of  his  tainty    that    when    K.    arrives 
opinions  on  these   points  it  is  on   the   bank  of   the  Styx  he 
too  soon  to  speak,  for  he  may  will  saunter  up  with  a  Berthon 
yet  have  occasion  to  put  them  boat  under  his  arm ;  to  tbink 
into  practice.     So  I  shall  only  of  his  being  dependent  on  the 
say   that    many  of    hie    ideas  goodwill  of  an  ill-conditioned 
were  novel  and  all  were  radical,  ferryman  in  the  passage  of  an 
and   that   they   are  calculated  unfordable  river  is  not  an  idea 
to  produce  a  very  considerable  that  one's  mind  is  able  to  con- 
fluttering  in  Pall  Mall  dovecots  template  for  a  moment, 
and  among  the  old  women  of        Kibohene 
both     sexes     when     Big     Ben  vidence    of 
chimes  out  K.'s  hour  of  office  Sudan,  jusi 
and  responsibility.  for  the   Qi 
No  man  ever  kept  his  own  the  latter  f 
counsel   better   than   K.   when  hunger,  an' 
fighting  was  afoot :    there  was  Sudan    thr 
never  any  leakage  of  informa-  thirst.         1 
tion,    because  there  was  never  manoeuvrin. 
any  information  to  leak.     Once  as  it  was  ■ 
when    the    enemy    threatened  very   largel 
our  line   of   communications  I  Hunter,  Gi 
expressed   some  anxiety  about  of  impossib 
our  wires,  which  were  laid,  for  many  of  w 
all    the    world    to    see,    as    a  chivalrous  1 
ground-line    along    the    desert,  ing    Le  Ga 
glistening  in  the  sun  and  bear-  soldier  Benf 
ing  a  meaning  even  to  a  dervish,  at   the  hea 
whicli   is  saying  a  good    deal,  on    the    bk 
K.  told  me  to  ride  down  to  the  fields  of  Sc 
river -bank  and   say  if   I   felt        K.  was  i 
happier :    down    I    went,    and  having  bee 
after  diligent  search  discovered  with    admi 
a    second    wire    cunningly  laid  exiled    fron 
imder  the  bush  and  sedges.     As  of  all  arms, 
I    was   about    to    ride    back    I  out    of    bis 
saw  a  steamer  pushing  off,  and  took  persor 
asked  the  young  engineer  oificer  mand  of  a 
on  board  what  he  was  about:  in    our    m< 
it  turned  out  that  he  had  per-  which     stei 
Bonal   instructions  from  K.   to  essential   ai 
lay   a   third   line  of  telegraph  formation  t 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  exoepti< 
and    no    one    in   the  army  but         But  even 
the  chief  and  this  young  officer  of  the  mai 
had  wind  of  the  matter.     As-  not  K,  who 
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eve    of   a    battle    was    indeed  proaobes   nearer   to    tbe   typ 

not  tbe  least  like  tbat  of  moat  of    Wellington    than    to    an] 

generale.      I   think  he  looked  other.      After    our    battalioni 

on  a  battle  as  a  necessary  but  bad  rushed   through  tbe  der 

exceedingly   vulgar   and   noisy  visb  lines  at  the  Atbara,  Kitoh 

brawl,    and     tbat     tbe     Intel-  ener  ohanced   to  ride  up  ant 

lectual     part    of    him    always  meet   the   British  oolumns  re 

regretted   when   he   could   not  forming.      Seldom   indeed  oai 

strangle  or  starve  the  enemy  conqueror  have  bad  a  proudei 

out    without    a    crude    appeal  moment,   for  be   was  reoeivec 

to   brute   force.      If   be    could  with  such  a  roar  of  maddened 

have  been  induced  to  issue  an  applause  as  I  have  never  heart 

order  for  the  battle,  it  would  before   or   since,   and   perhap 

have   read    somewhat    as   fol-  none  of  us  will  ever  hear  again 

lows  if  it  had  come  from  his  for   that    class   of   fighting   i 

heart :     "  Here    you     are,     O  pretty  well  ended  for  every  oni, 

troops  1     and     there     is    your  this  side  of  tbe  grave.     K.  was 

enemy.      I   have  clothed  you,  pleased,  but  happy  he  was  not : 

fed  you,  oared  for  you,  placed  he    would    rather    have    been 

you    in    the    most    ad  van  tag-  anywht 

ecus    tactieal    and    strategical  ment, 

position  possible,  so  now  please  him,    a 

go  and  tight  it  out,  and  let  me  of  one 

know  when  it  is  all  over."  and    sa 

He  knew    bis    fighting    gen-  men, — 

erals    and    trusted    them,    and  drowne 

his  trust  was  never  misplaced ;  of  fren 

and  if  he  is  not  the  hawk-eyed  amusin 

battle  -  chief     that    Wellington  of  thea 

waa,  he  is  this  much  the  more,  the   clc 

that  he  places  his  own  men  in  There 

positions    where    they    cannot  long    s 

lose,    and    the    enemy   in    po-  and  Hi 

sitions  where  they  cannot  win.  bearers 

Can  any  one  ask  for  more  ?  tumoui 

No    man    surely    ever    more  and  qu 

hated   parade,  show,  and  the-  or  brei 

atrical   effect,   or   less   courted  the     oi 

popularity.      He    never    spoke  honour 

to  a  private  soldier  and  never  ice  anc 

looked  at  him  :  there  will  be  no  become 

Bulletins  de  la  Grande  Arm^e  of  a  fi 

in  the  records  of  his  career,  for  nants. 

he  has  neither  the  gift  nor  the  ard  -  hf 

inclination  to  make  those  subtle  made 

appeals    to    our    incomparable  invidio 

fighting  men  which  touch  their  only  bii 

heart  and  win  their  confidence.  So  it  I 

and    in    this    respect    he    ap-  I  hapf: 
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guish  between  the  men  and  the  the  li 

dummieB  ?  with 

It  is  quite  unneoessary  to  say  dart, 

that   throughout  a    campaign  fiiiisfa 

Kit<3hener  was  absorbed  in  his  the  v 

work,  to  the  entire  and  complete  the  e' 

exclusion  of  every  other  matter,  soldie 

It  would  be   preBumptuous  to  But  c 

Bay  that  he  had  no  other  inter-  K.  on 

eats,    but    there  were    at  least  SBBUn 

none  that  appeared  on  the  sur-  guisei 

face :  neither  sport,  literature,  difFen 

politics,  nor  art,  still  less  the  nothl 

idle   frivolities    of   society,   in-  the  n 

terested  him  at  all,  and  I  oan  rider, 

only   recall   a    single    incident  easy  ] 

which  concerns  a  half  or  more  hand) 

of  the  human  race,  namely,  the  long 

feminine  portion  of  it.      Once,  ways 

just  once,  the  eternal  feminine  far  a 

entered     into     his    strategical  of  tl 

plauB    and  indueuced    them  in  'waa  i 

a     curious     manner.        When  of  syi 

Mahmud  marched  to   the   At-  rider, 
bara  Kitchener  raised  his  camp        I  1 

and     placed     himself    between  that '. 

Mahmud  and  the  Nile,  settled  drill, 

himself  down  twenty  miles  from  nearl; 

his  foe,  and  waited.     No  matter  place 

which  line  of  advance  the  der-  the  i 

vishea  selected  they  were  bound  battli 

to  be  met,  bound  to  be  fought,  gran< 

But  to  most  of  US  the  one  con-  off,  w 

Burning  dread  through  all  these  in    4i 

long  days  of  waiting  was  that  our  1 

Mahmud  should  escape,  up  the  ital. 

Atbara  or  back  across  the  desert  with 

the  way  he  had  come,  for  both  this 

roads  were  absolutely  open  to  place 

him.     At  last  I  mentioned  our  the  d 

fears  to  the  chief.     "They  dare  Brigf 

not  go  back   without  fighting  of  ea 

now,"  he  said  ;  "  they  dare  not :  cats, 

they  would   never  be   able   to  4ohel< 

face  their  women."    It  was  per-  peac« 

fectly  true  and  perfectly  just.  and 

Every  one  knows  from  count-  small 

less  sketches  and  photographs  prop* 

K.'a  personality  campaigning:  main 
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as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Btill  will  t 

less  by  his  nominatioD  as  Com-  now  ii 

mander-in- Chief.     In  the  first  parasi 

case    he    becomes    a    pre;    to  admin 

party,   will   be  bandied   about  from 

with   the   Qotsam   and   jetsam  trees 

of    politics,    and    must    neoes-  that 

sarily  stand   or  fall  by  one  or  will   ( 

other  party  in  the  State.      In  histor 

the  second  case  he  becomes  a  of  a 

mere  figurehead,  sacrificing  the  new  i 
utilitarian  to  the  decorative,  his        His 

time    engaged    in   a   thousand  past  I 

and    one   duties   of  show   and  inaoc« 

parade,    in    reviewing    troops,  alone 

presenting     colours,      opening  verdic 

bazaars,   inspecting    garrisons,  a  man 

inculcating      temperance,      re-  abseni 

eeiving  royalties,  not  to  men-  many 

tion  tlioae  enervating  visits  to  chain 

the  Dukeries,  and  the  endless  necees 

round     of     so  -  called     social  orimii 

"duties"  which,  taken  all  to-  ment. 
gether,  make  it  impoasible  even         The 

for     an     Admirable     Criohton  are  oi 

to  fix    his    attention  upon  the  divine 

really  vital  business  which  the  facult 

nation  desires  and  expects  him  tion   i 

to  perform.  Kitch 

There  is  one  post  to  which  not  n( 

Kitchener  is  suited,  and  which  the  mi 

is  suited  to  bim^namely,  that  the  iii 

of  Chief  of  the  Staff,  carrying  of  gw 
with  it,  call  it  by  what  name         Kit' 

you  will,  the  sole,  solitary,  and  hia  po 

exclusive  duty  ofpreparatifm  for  suprei 

war.  of  Nai 

If     Kitchener     is     intrusted  that  I 

with   this  task,  and  this  task  andm 

alone,  aided    by  a  good   plain  aotet 

man    of     buainesa,    neither     a  andot 

"genius  "nor  a  talker,  aa  Seore-  how  r 

tary    of    State,    and    granted  a  new 

powers     to     make    his    views  shape. 

known     to    the    public    on   all  to  laa 

large  questions  of  high  military  power 

policy  and  to  make  them  prevail,  degre< 

then  I  feel  confident  that  in  a  than  . 

few  years  our  military  position  moder 
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brought  them  into  frequent  oon-  mass  of  plain  Soots  folk,  intent 
tact  with   farmers  as   well   as  upon  their   several   industries, 
with  feudal  lords — with  trades-  and  practising,  it  may  be  sup- 
men   and   peasants  as  well  as  posed,   such    virtues  ftfi   faith, 
with  soldiers  and  politioians —  patience,  charity,  domestic  af- 
they   abound   with   traits  and  feotion,  and  continence,  where- 
inoideuts  illustrating  the  daily  of    so    mighty    little     remains 
life    and    growth    of    the   com-  in  evidence   among    those  who 
munity.     This  source  of  under-  were     termed     their      betters. 
standing  having  been  dried  up,  Of  all  this  Mr  Lang  is  carefnl 
one  turns   in  vain   for  similar  to  keep  his  readers  in  mind, 
illumination  to  the  publications  He 
of  the  reformed  clergy :  the  in-  and 
tensity  of  eoolesiaatical  contro-  for  ■ 
versy  dominates  all  other  mat-  drav 
ters ;  rant  echoes  from  end  to  so  c 
end  of  the  land,   and  the  im-  life  < 
pression    is    received    that    the  ploti 
chief     object     of    every    man's  intri 
energy  was   to  prove    that  his  did  i 
neighbour  must  be  damued  in-  were 
evitably   and  eternally.      'The  secrc 
First    Blast    against  the  Men-  wire 
strous  Regiment  of  Women '  is  that 
sorry  reading    compared  with  roon 
Barbour's 'Brua,'  and  Buohan-  dust 
an's  '  Detection '  is  so  saturated  But 
with    sectarian    and    partisan  time 
venom  as  to  make  one  sigh  for  prov 
the  Friar  of  Lanercost'a  honest  with 
denunciation    of    the   Scots,  for  Not 
Wyntoun's  entertaining  jingle,  does 
and    the    quaint     and     all    too  any 
brief      Auchinleck       chronicle.  Inne 
About     the    commonalty — far-  atam 
mers,     merchants,     peasantry.  Jam 
and  smaller  gentry — sixteenth-  mad' 
century   writers     afford     little  Cait! 
information,  except  in  so  far  as  balls 
they   were     involved     in     the  wall 
political    schemes    and    private  golf- 
feuds    of    their    more   powerful  beha 
neighbours.     There  is  scarcely  with 
anything  about  the  people,  and  aires 
much     about      the     grandees ;  have 
nevertheless,  behind  theaeprom-  hard 
inent  figures,  generally  sinister  balls 
and  often  enigmatical  as  they  Lair 
were,   there   moved    the    sober  1597 
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the  country,  —  "  there  were 
doubtless  many  gentlemen  like 
Oodsoroft,  humane,  learned, 
and  gentle ;  but  they  do  not 
often  appear  among  the  politi- 
cal leaders  or  the  infamous 
secondary  characters  of  the 
political  drama.  Of  the  Archi- 
bald Douglases,  John  Colvillea, 
and  Logans  —  of  the  spies, 
.traitors,  and  high  -  handed 
ruffians — we  know  muoh ;  but 
little  of  those  who,  in  an  age  of 
perfidy  and  violence,  were  emin- 
ent for  benevolence  and  virtue." 

And  thus,  for  lack  of  more 
edifying  memoirs,  we  have  to 
follow  the  course  of  events  as 
it  is  displayed  in  the  careers  of 
leaders  in  Church  and  State, 
or  oommunioated  in  letters  by 
the  Ministers  and  spies  of 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil 

Among  all  the  sordid,  in- 
sincere, self-seeking  figures  that 
sway  to  and  fro  upon  the 
crowded  stage,  only  the  Re- 
formed clergy  stand  out  free 
from  suspicion  of  corruption. 
Narrow,  uncharitable,  tyranni- 
cal, odiously  tactless  as  they 
were,  unscrupulous,  too,  in 
argument,  and  in  statement 
not  invariably  observant  of  the 
plain  limits  of  faot  (Mr  Lang 
says  drily,  and  proves  it,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  watchful 
in  accepting  Knox's  anecdotes) 
— yet  they  could  not  be  bought, 
affording,  in  this  respect,  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  many 
eminent  laymen.  For  so  much 
let  Ihem  have  full  credit,  for 
indeed  their  record  cannot 
afford  to  shed  any  of  its 
legitimate  lustre.  In  1580  the 
shadow  of  the  scafibld  was 
already  moving  upon  the 
Regent  Morton.  Esm6  Stuart 
vol.  CLXXII. — NO.  MXLVI. 
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d'Aubigny,  oouBin  of  the  mnr- 
dered     Damley,    had     become 
prime    favourite    with    young 
Kiug  James,  who  hated   Mor- 
ton ;  he  had  been  created  Earl 
of   Lennox  and  received  great 
breadths  from  the  lands  of  the 
forfeited    Hamiltons.      Lennox 
was  a  papist,  which  grievously 
handicapped  him    in   winning 
the  favour  of    the   Kirk ;  but 
the  arguments  of  hie  youthful 
master  —  then  of    the  mature 
age  of  thirteen — had  wrought 
BO   powerfully  upon    his    oon- 
soienoe  that  he  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was   open   to   oonvio- 
tion.      He   suffered   James    to 
take  bim  to  hear  interminable 
sermons, 
dreary    t< 
which  the 
vided  for 
"true   pr 
of  the  onl 
had  been 
by  Mortoi 
and  had 
ing  the  p 
them  in  . 

festo   pos 

night    on 

namely,  v 

ever,  or  ; 

to    the    g 

professors, 

greatly    d 

aooomplisi 

spoken  Le: 

thought   \ 

the  true  p 

his  oonvet 

matter  of 

This  was 

Elizabeth' 

Morton,  a 

faith   in   1 

she  sent  t 
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— ne&rly  every  village  contains 
one,  sometimes  two  or  three, 
any  one  of  which  would  auffioe 
for  the  reputation  of  a  whole 
Scottiflh  county.  What  has 
rendered  the  diaaster  of  Scot- 
laud  irremediable,  and  makes 
every  intelligent  Scotsman 
blush  for  the  stupid  fervour 
of  his  countrymen  in  ill-doing, 
is  that  the  ruin  was  not 
wrought  in  momentary  passion, 
to  be  repaired  when  judgment 
regained  its  balance.  The 
edict  for  the  destruction  of 
monuments  of  idolatry,  issued 
in  1559,  was  diligently  en- 
forced for  at  least  a  century. 
In  1642  the  General  Assembly 
became  aware  that  there  had 
been  permitted  to  remain  un- 
mutilated  on  the  shores  of 
Sol  way  a  notable  monument 
of  idolatry,  to  wit,  the  Ruth- 
well  Cross.  Seventeen  feet 
high,  slender,  richly  carved 
upon  all  its  sides,  and  bear- 
ing inscriptions  in  Bunic  and 
Roman  characters,  this  sur- 
vival of  Popery  actually  had 
continued  to  rear  its  head 
within  the  very  parish  kirk  of 
Ruthwell.  This  were  enough, 
surely,  to  attract  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  upon  the  whole 
district  in  some  peculiarly 
aggravating  and  expensive 
form^murrain  among  cattle, 
blight  upou  crops,  or  what 
not.  The  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  the  cross  was  decreed : 
down  it  went  ;  its  shapely 
shaft  and  nimbed  head  ^ere 
shattered  with  sledge-hammers. 
Happily,  tlie  fragments  were 
suffered  to  remain  within  the 
kirk  whereof  it  had  SO  long 
been  the  glory.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  years  later  Pennant 
beheld  and  noted  them  as  he 


passed  that  way  in  1772. 
Even  that  measure  of  pro- 
tection was  refused  them  a 
few  years  later,  when  they 
were  cast  out  into  the  kirk- 
yard.  It  was  by  the  mereat 
chance  that  they  did  not  meet 
the  fate  of  scores  of  similar 
works  of  art.  Dr  Duncan,  the 
founder  of  savings  banks,  hap- 
pened to  be  minister  of  Ruth- 
well  in  the  early  years  of  last 
century.  With  reverent  hands 
he  pieced  together  the  deise- 
orated  cross,  and  set  it  up  in 
his  garden,  thereby  preserving 
it,  first  as  the  stnmbling-blodk, 
latterly  as  the  pride  and  joy, 
of  antiquaries  near  and  far. 

It  wai 
Controvi 

Abov( 
olusively 
human 
to  fix  ' 
the  unc 
most  in 
dispute, 
laboured 
truculen 
of  hund 
the  revi 
that  spi 
tyranny 
logical 
may  be 
we  are 
ward  in 
tury  thi 
about  c 
vacuo,  C 
and  the 
the  first 
had  beei 
disoussio 
Huoceede 
pother  u 
it  was 
salvatioi 
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the  matter   of   witch-burning,  laj  between  the  people  of  Soot- 

tbat  thej  could  be  aa  heartless  land  and  the  relation  of  this 

as  other  nations.     It  was  the  modest  aspiration. 

black   injustice   of    the   doom. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  the  It  was  the  Age  of  Cruelty. 
Church  of  Rome  never  erred  so  The  criminal  code  of   Soot- 
fatally  as  in   these  executions,  land  had   always   been  singu* 
In    other   respects   her   clergy  larly  mild  compared  with  the 
bore  themselves  in  a  far  more  codes  of  other   countries.      A 
dignified  and  conciliatory  man-  thief  was  sent  to  the  gallows 
ner      than      "  the      preachers,"  only  if  he  was  "  notour."     The 
Archbishop  Hamilton,  even  he  Scottish  forest  laws  never  had 
who  Bent  poor  old  Milne  to  the  any  of  the  fantastic  ferocity  of 
stalte,  was  blamed  by  the  more  those  of  England  and  France. 
active   Cathohcs   for  slackness  William  the  Lion,  keen  sports- 
in  dealing  with  heretics.    Milne  man  as  he  was,  even  showed  oon- 
was  offered  as  a  sop  to  appease  sideration  towards  poachers,  en- 
the    appetite    of    the    Church,  acting  that  if  one  of  the  king's 
probably  much  against  Hamil-  foresters  found  a  stranger  in  the 
ton's  inclination.  Hewouldhave  fore"'  '  '    '  ■"'■'  --'■^-'—     -  ■'"-- 
roused  less  indignation  by  Ry-  neai 
ing     at    nobler    quarry.       The  sail 
aged  Earl  of  Argyll  was  openly  witi 
setting    the    law     at    defiance  the 
by    entertaining    a    Protestant  mac 
preacher.     The  populace  might  he  v 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  fate  witri 
of  a  grandee,  for  such  always  and 
had  at  least  aa  many  enemies  and 
as  friends.     Hamilton  satisfied  deta 
his  oEReial  conscience   by  con-  plea 
ducting  a  windy,  but  courteous,  mut 
correspondence  with  the  earl.  beai 
But  for  these  cowardly  burn-  evid 
ings  of  feeble  and  humble  vie-  unk 
tima,    the    people   might   have  bare 
been  slow  to  respond  to  the  call  jurif 
to  controversy.     Many  of  them  reoo 
— probably  the  majority  on  both  lar  \ 
sides  ^ — must    have  echoed    the  oour 
sentiment    of    Ninian    Winzet,  mat: 
the  Popish  schoolmaster  of  Lin-  man 
lithgow,  who  in  1562,  after  a  of  a 
wordy  controversy   with    John  not 
Knox    himself,    sighed,    "How  nom 
happy  a  thing  it  were  if  every  he  n 
man   might   live   according   to  the 
his  vocation  at  ane  tranquillity  emp 
in    godliness."      More   than    a  trao 
century  of  strife  and  suffering  was 
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the  tenth  the  verdict  was  Not  poraiy  eclipse.     The  Lords  of 

Proven ;  notwithstanding  whioh  Session  restored  their  integrity 

she    was    banished    from    the  before  the  century  dosed,     ux 

parish.      Eight  miDiBters  were  1599,  when  King  James  became 

appointed    by    the    Presbyteiy  weary     of     his     onoe    beloved 

to  "  be  assisting  to  the  brethren  preachers,   and    tried   to    oust 

of  Dumfries  and  Galloway  the  one  of  them  from  his  share  of 

day  of  the  execution  "   of  the  the  plunder  of  Arbroath,  legally 

nine  witches.    Not  two  hundred  bestowed   upon  him,  the   pen- 

and  fifty  years  ago  this  scene,  sioner    brought    an    aotion  of 

and  similar  ones  in  almost  every  recovery.      The   king  thought 

market  town  of  Scotland !  What  the    matter    would    be    easily 

change  has  been  wrought  in  our  arranged    as    he    wished  :    he 

people  that  they  oaD  with  in-  dared  the  judges  to  vote  against 

dignation  for  the  suppression  of  the  Lord's  Anointed.    But  stout 

Armenianmaseacresand  Central  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  the  Presi- 

African  brutalities?    Theaeoret  dent,  was  resolute.      Preacher 

of  the  savage  persecution  of  old  Bruce  won   hia   suit  and  kept 

women   in    the   sixteenth    and  bis  pen 

seventeenth     century    is    that  point," 

witchcraft  was  firmly  believed  the  jud 

in,  and  dreaded  as  a  real  and  defenoe 

present  peril  to  the  community  though 

and  individuals,  and  that  neither  slander 
reason  nor  humanity  affords  any        We  ] 

guarantee  against  the  impulse  conside: 

of  fear.  mate  of 
this    g] 

Lastly,   it   was   the   Age   of  ever  he 

Despair.  for   bin 

A  precociously  ivise  and  tern-  upon  k 

perato    blend    of    Koman   law,  ment. 

Celtic  and  feudal  institutions,  the  sla 

handed  down  from  the  age  of  the    Gt 

the  Kings  of  Peace,  and  admin-  murder 

istered   on   the  whole  without  to  it ; 

fear  or  favour,  had  given  the  and   w] 

people  confidence  in  the  Courts  trigues 

of    Justice,    and    won    for    the  the  Groi 

Lords    of   Session    well-merited  a   fard< 

esteem.    But  the  savage  conflict  brains. 

of  faction  had  sullied  the  bench  the     di 

almost  irredeemably.       During  Mary    ' 

the    Regency,   justice   was   no  historia 

longer  blind,  but  peered  through  bias  " 

fingers  soiled  with  bribes.    How  confessf 

could  suitors  affect  any  faith  in  redeem 
suits  heard  before  such  vermin        „_    . 

as  Archibald  Douglas?  wirtfully 

True,   this  was   but  a   tern-  ing  the 
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ing  hand?     It  ■was  the  lot   of  milder  civilUation,  except  byw»yof 

bothMorayaDdMortontorange  !^|  union  of  the  Crowni.  wd  EngUih 

themaelvea  in  a  hard  unfavo.^-  'nfl^ence,  d«a  not  appear. 
ing  light,  meroileasly  revealing        In   thia    oonolusion   is    oon- 

the  many  Qaws  in  their  conduct,  tained  the  justifioatioQ  of  the 

every   blemish    in    their    char-  policy   of    Morton.      That    he 

acters.     What  does  not  appear  carried  it  within  practical  reach 

ao   clearly  in    the   shadows   ot  of  fulfilment  most  stand  to  hia 

the  tortuous  web  of  diplomacy  lasting  honour  as  a  public  aerr- 

and  intrigue  amid  which  they  ant.     For  the  rest — his  hollow 

moved,  is  the  crucial  dilemma  cant,  his  private  profligacy,  his 

through  which  they  undertook  bloodguiltineas — have  they  not 

successively  to  steer  the  State,  been    expiated    by    his    tardy 

Wasted  by  two  centuries  and  a  doom  ? 

half  of  Boarcely  intermittent  Attention  may  be  drawn  to 
war  with  England,  Scotland  the  explanation  offered  of  the 
stood  at  the  very  end  of  her  conduct,  hitherto  bo  mysterioos, 
resources.  Her  coinage  had  of  William  Maitland  of  Leth- 
been  debased  to  the  verge  of  ington.  Alternately  the  con- 
discredit;   her    people   were    a  fidentir' * — i  n.~  v.;**™. 

byword  for  poverty  throughout  accuse] 
Europe ;  there  was  need  of  ended 
some  extraordinary,  if  unscrup-  defenoi 
ulcus,  force  to  preserve  the  her  ca 
national  existence  — ■  let  alone  is  sum: 
independence.  There  was  need,  «  .  « 
also,  of  the  support  of  some  i-  .jr 
external  power,  for  Scotland  body  b 
could  not  stand  alone.  Two  dirk,  in 
courses  only  were  open  to  her  ^°^°?' 
rulers — one,  the  renewal  of  the  g^'^''^! 
ancient  league  with  France,  posed  si 
involving  the  danger,  nay,  the  leave  h( 
certainty,  of  the  re-establish-  serve  ht 
ment  of  Popery,  and  the  con-  ,^^"^ 
firmed  hostility  of  England ;  i^tt^^  ol 
the  other,  acceptance  of  the  failed  u 
English  alliance,  at  the  risk,  to  deati 
indeed,  of  national  independ-  ''"^  P" 
I  .  --1  J I  murder- 
once,  but  with  the  assurance  ciliaieh 
of  peace  on  the  Border.  The  he  sbon 
last  sentence  of  Mr  Lang's  to  the  i 
volume,  although  but  an  in-  (Octobe 
different  example  of  the  author's  J^*„°["^ 
grace  of  style,  proves,  at  least,  letters, 
that  he  stands  in  no  doubt  of  daction 
the  ureency  of  the  crisis.  letters 
^  ^  ton  had 
"How  tlie  distracted  Scotland,  torn  her  pro 
by  family  feuda,  ungoverned,  un-  quiver. 
policed,  could  ever  have  reached  a  servioe 
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CHILDREN  OF  TEMPEST.^ 

A    TALE    OP    THE    OUTER    ISLES, 

BY  NEIL  MUNRO. 

CHAPTER  V. — THREE   ISLANDS. 

Over     three     islands     Der-  with   its   mountaina  ezoeeding 

mosary    weat     to    his     burial,  dim, 

the  lairs  of  his  name  being  at  Creggane    had    an    inn,   an 

Trinity   Temple    in   the   other  ugly  place,  two-etoreyed,  square 

Uist,  now  cut  off  from  the  grace  and      black,     thatched      with 

of  Mother  Church,  astray  and  withered  ranack.     It  stood  by 

heretic.     The  cart  he  rode  in —  itself  drearily  in  the  middle  of 

as  comfortable  for  a  corpse  as  a  desolate  patch  of  Bandy  soil 

any  hearse  with  feathers — had  near  the  margin  of  the  sea,  that 

to  cross  the  two  fords,  dreadful  always  looked  like  leapinjc  on 
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their  gowns  high-kilted  waded 
knee -deep  in  the  pools,  spearing 
flat-fish,  others  bent  to  seek  for 
bait.  Little  ponies,  saddled 
with  rugs  of  pleated  bent-grass 
and  bitted  with  rope,  with 
streaming  tails,  plashed  in  the 
morning  wind  at  a  cheerful 
trot  across  the  rivulets ;  others 
stepped  leisurely,  long  streams 
of  them  laden  with  panniers 
of  peat.  The  day  indeed  was 
come,  and  it  came  hardly  any 
sooner  than  her  brother,  who 
was  not  astonished  that  she 
should  answer  dressed  and 
ready  for  departure,  to  his 
summons  at  her  door, 

"I  knew  it,"  said  he.  "No 
sleep,  Anna  ?  I  could  not  sleep 
myself  for  the  certainty  of  it, 
and  there's  an  innkeeper  here 
has  talked  about  what  he  calls 
'life,' — his  blackguard  life  of 
the  barracks  and  the  sea,  of 
wars,  and  smuggling  ships,  and 
blacker  crafts  I'm  thinking, 
tliough  he  dare  not  mention 
them  to  the  priest, — till  I  could 
have  gone  into  a  trance  had  I 
not  the  knowledge — a  constant 
pain  over  my  eyebrows — that 
you  were  lying,  m'  eudail  t 
staring  in  the  dark  and  hungry 
for  daylight." 

"  I  am  so  glad  the  day  has 
come,"  said  Anna,  looking  about 
the  room  that  had  for  so  many 
hours  seemed  dreadful  to  her 
wakefulness,  and  they  went  to 
the  poor  slattern's  notion  of 
breakfast.  They  were  in  the 
midst  of  it  when  Father  Ludo- 
vick  took  a  thought  and  cried 
upon  the  innkeeper. 

"  You  have  not  seen  any 
sign,"  said  he,  "of  a  friend  of 
mine  from  Corodale?" 

"Corodale,"    said     the    inn- 
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keeper,  and  showing  a  slight 
confusion,  — "  Col,  or  Master 
Duncan  ?  " 

"Either,"  answered  Father 
Ludoviok.  "I  sent  a  message 
asking  them  to  the  funeral,  and 
hoped  to  meet  one  or  other  of 
them  at  the  south  ford  or  here. 
But  the  bidding  was  something 
of  a  piper's,  as  we  say,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  any  of  them 
would  come  all  the  way  from 
the  other  side  of  Uist  in  such 
weather." 

"Weather,  Master  LudovidE, 
is  a  thing  that  never  troubled 
one  of  them  in  Corodale :  there 
is  something  in  the  race  of 
them  that  they  would  sooner 
have  the  blaeb  of  rain  in  their 
necks  than  a 

Anna  ooul 
her  brother, 
commonest  ( 
erence  for  thi 
him  often  we 
shore  at  mid 
the  onset  an 
sea. 

"If  heoon 
not  look  for 
have  countec 
and  will  be 
said  Father 
innkeeper  w 
inquiries. 

"I  was  ni 
specially  invi 
Anna  when  I 

"I  did  so 
ment,"  said 
on  a  curious 
our  droll  ft 
hinted  at  th' 
offered  hims 
my  message, 
brother  cou 
might  be 
other." 
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of  the  ford,  and  "  Fair  wind  to  dreamer  and  a  prieat,  leading 

you!    brethren,"  said   he;   "if  them  on  a  tall  horse,  his  head, 

there's    one    I     cannot    stand  half  sunk  on  his  bosom,  think- 

muoh  company   with,   it's    his  ing.     She  saw,  too,  Eaohknm- 

reverence  from  Boisdale."  ish   in    the   west,    barring    the 

The    cart    laboured    in    the  way  to  the  open  sea,  and  busy 

sand,   and   splashed  axle -deep  with  birds  above  it  like  a  dust, 

in    the    rivulets    that    in    the  though  so  far  away  she  oould 

north    ford    are     never    dry ;  not  hear  their  soreaming :  Isle 

behind     came     the     mounted  Orimisay   rose    in    the    sands, 

mourners,      Anna       the      only  half-way  over  the  ford,  low  and 

woman    among    them.       Once  rank  and    dark,   a  sand-blown 

and  again  on  the  ford,  she  let  rock  whence  came  the  women 

her  pony  fall  behind  a  little,  to  spearing  flat-fish  in  the  pools, 

gaze  curiously  at  the  speotaole.  The  men  they  passed  stopped 

This  way  and  thus,  she  thought,  their    labours,    arrested     their 

had  come  many  burials ;    this  ponies,  and  doffed  their  bonnets 

way  had  come   fierce  bands  of  to   the  pall ;    the  women  —  if 

cruel  soldiers  from   the  north,  they  were  of  the  ancient  faith — 

scourging     the    poor    islands ;  let  down  their  garments,  waded 

this  way  had  come  lovers,  fiery  from  the  pools,  knelt  upon  the 

after  waiting  weary  hours  upon  sand   and    orosae' 

the  cold  shore  of  Benbeoula  or  murmuring — 
Uist,  to  meet  the  lady. 

Her  company,  crossing  the 
sand  without  a  sound  of  hoof  or 
wheel   or   whinny,  was  like  a         "Dear  people  I 

vision  :  as  her  little  pony  walked  said  Anna,  passin 

doucely  under  its  fairy  burden,  wakened  her  froi 

she   half   closed    her    eyes   and  and  she  urged  he 

sank  (for  she  had  something  of  sprightly    dash 

her  brother's    habit)  into    the  her  up  beside  hei 
trance  that  sometimes  came  to        They   rode  wCi 

her  from  rare  landscapes,  from  the  unending  sand 

unusual  aspects  of  sea  or  cloud.  Bay,  and  passed 

— a    trance  where,  in  a  sweet  headed  heretics  al 

half-dream,  aha  saw  the  mour-  Blood,  and  reach 

ners     as     ancient    old    eternal  beside  the  Trinity 

folks,    travelling   through   time  the  hour  of  noon, 

for    a    goal    unattainable,    the  round  the oompan 

sport  of  the  pagan  gods,  with  half  hoping  to  see 

one   that   was   her   brother,   a  Ckirodale,  but  he  \ 


CHAPTSB  VL — THE   LOST  LADT. 

The  last  turf  washardlyupon  his  bed,  when  tfa 
old  Dermosary,  and  the  spades  had  all  day  thn 
were  still  at  the  smoothing  of    newal,  made  its 
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"  Yet  on  my  word  I  am  liking  and  tie  Grey  Isle,  Thin  IbIs, 

you  best  as  Boreas,  for  storming  and  Trialabeok,  and  the  lalet 

is  a  brisk  business  that  needs  of   the    Dead  Women  —  white 

no   meditation,   and   when   it's  with   the  spray  and  spindrift. 

shilling   wo   must   be,  it   is  so  Benbecula,  flat  like  a  bannock, 

easy   that   it   gives   too   much  that  they  had  walked  from  in 

time    for    thoughts."     It    was  the  forenoon,  was  but  dimly  to 

true ;  he  had  in  marshalling  the  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  this 

stormy  elements  a  rapture  that  new-bom    sea.     It    seemed    a 

he  never  found  in  the  days  of  change     incredible     to     Anna. 

calm.     And    ehe    knew    why.  That    the    hoof-prints  of   her 

"It  is  just  this,  Ludovick,"  she  pony  Gaisgeaoh  should  be  for 

would   tell   him;    "you  and  I  miles  below  that  noisy  sea,  and 

are  bairns  of  tempest,  and  feel  that  there,  where  the  fish  now 

that  it  is  better  to  fight  and  die  sported,  she   bad   tranced  and 

than   rest    and    rot.     For   me,  dreamed  behind  the  mortcloth 

give  ine  the  pots  and  pans  and  of  her  uncle  Dermosary  I     Was 

somethingsensible  tobe  doing."  it  possible  that  the  tide,  filling 

As   he   stood   at  the  grave,  this  channel  to  the  brim,  would 

hearing  the  pat  of  the  spades,  flow   back   to  the  west  again 

his   thoughts    were    with    the  be  ft 

conquering   worm    that  crawls  ban 

in  the  chamber  of  dreams  and  beei 
glory ;  and  with  the  angels  that         1 

are  no  nearer  earth  anywhere  hen 

than  in  the  Outer  Isles,  so  that  hos] 

be  saw  nothing  of  the  mustering  thei 

clouds,  and  had  no  calculation  the 

of  the  weather,  and  yet  Boreas  kint 

frowned  ujion  bis  face,  and  at  a  selv 

gentle    touch    from    Auna   he  the 

wakened    with    the  full  know-  stor 

ledge  that  it  was  time  for  them  but 

to  make  for  shelter.  a  lu 

"A   bad   night,  people,"   he  ure 

said,  hurrying  them    from  the  said 

grave-yard.     "  It  will  last,  this  tide 
atormy  weather,  till  the  quarter         " 

moon,   and   to-night   we  must  now 

keep  well  together  in  crossing  on  1 

the     ford.     We     will     go     by  wra 

Gramisdale."  on  t 

But    Gramisdale    or    other-  by 

ways,   the    ford    was    gulping  leas 

full,   and   they   must  wait    its  for 

emptying.     Between    the  isles  wen 

the    channel    ran    boisterously  Big 

with  waves,  every  fang  of  rook  gull 

upon  the  strait — Grimisay  Isle,  of  i 
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getlier ! "  cried  the  prieBt,  sure  He  raised  Lis  head  to  whinny, 
that  some  of  liiu  company  still  trembling  at  the  neigh- 
straggled,  though  they  were  bonrhood  of  his  terror,  and  she 
not  ail  to  be  compassed  even  caught  him  by  the  nostrils 
vaguely  by  the  eye,  and  he  to  prevent  him,  lest  it  should 
wheeled  his  puny  about  to  alarm  her  brother  and  call 
circle  round  them  and  gather  attention  to  her  accident.  The 
in  the  wanderers  of  his  flock,  night  was  deathly  dark ;  her 
Anna  followeil,  so  that  elie  friends  were  wrapped  in  it  and 
might  obey  his  behest  and  no  sound  came  from  them,  but 
keep  by  his  side.  She  had  yet  she  had  no  fear  that  she 
no  sootier  turned  her  pony's  could  not  speedily  regain  her 
head  than  he  was  seized  by  brother's  side.  Mounting  again, 
longings  for  the  shore  of  she  forced  her  pony  to  a  oonter. 
Northern  Uist,  for  the  hard  Slie  rode  for  five  minutes — 
salt  turf  he  had  come  from  nothing  rose  before  her  but  the 
last,  for  a  stall  where  he  had  black  wall  of  night ;  she  rode 
ease  and  oats  and  none  of  for  ten  —  the  world  seemed 
the  sleet  and  rain  that  now  governed  all  by  darkness,  and 
began  to  fall.  He  dashed  tenanted  wholly  by  sleet  and 
sprightly  over  the  sands  with  the  sount 
one  little  snort  of  pleasure.  sands   ha 

"  Gaisgeach  !      Gaisgeach  t  "  company. 

said     Anna     With     reproach,  self  lost  ii 

struggling  to  stay  this  shame-  a  group 

ful  retreat,  but  the  pony  could  beyond  tl 

not  be  stayed  till  something  so  the  good  j 

suddenly  checked  him  that  he  would  ne' 

almost    threw    her    from     the  near. 
saddle.       He    flung    back    his         "  Ludo' 

head  with  a  whimper,  plunging  cried,  sto 

with  his  foiefeet  as  if  they  bad  bent  agai 

been  hobbled  ;  he  had  come  on  She  got  r 

quicksand  and  was  sinking!  came   doi 

The  girl  was  as  calm  as  if  darkness 

the   hour  Iiad   been   noon  and  the  beast 

this   the    highway.      She   dis-  sands,    fii 

mounted  hurriedly,  coaxed  the  rocks,  po 

animal  for  a  little  in  vain,  then  sleet  stun 

urged   him   free    at    last.     He  the  wind 

stood    with    his    nose    in    her  gown. 

shoulder,  all  trembling.  terror  th 

"  Poor  Gaisgeach  I "  said  she,  half-envic 

Bootliing  him,   while   the  wind  of  warmt 

boomed  over  the  flats  and  the  Sister  Ag 

sleet    whijjped     her     forehead,  beside  a 

"  Poor   Gaisgeach !    home  was  sworn  sh 

happier  than   this ;  but   never  bells. 
mind,  we'll  be  there  to-morrow,"        "  Ludo' 
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them     from     profound     green  walked  id  the  rimng  tide.   They 

beds  that  thej  may   aport  on  reached    the  rook ;    she  heard 

sea-beach  and  on  shallow.    She  breathing,    some    one   stood — 

stood  up   trembling,  little  left  she  knew  though  she  could  not 

in  her  of  all  her  foreign  scholar-  see  him — on  the  level  below  her, 

ship,  a  cry  kept  back  upon  her  and  a  man's  voice  cried  "  Auna  I 

lips.  Anna!  "over  the  darkness.  And 

Tlie  plashing  footsteps  came  it  was  not   her  brother's,  nor 

near,    unmistakably    some    one  that  of  any  one  else  she  knew. 


CHAPTER  vn. — FOLLOWERS  OF  THE   SEA. 

A  sloop  had  come  in  on  the  passed.       They    were    in    the 

day  before  to  Uakavagh  on  the  very  height  of  merriment  until 

east  side  of  Benbecula,  and  her  they  reached  the  inn. 
seamen  walked  across  the  island        Was  ever  an  inn  that  was 

to  the  inn  of  Creggans  on  this  not    welcome    to    a    mariner? 

afternoon.      The   five  of   them  And  yet  this  inn  of  Creggans 

were    rogues  :    a    Maclean    of  might  have  been  a  church,  so 

Corbolst ;  two  brothers — Mac-  sudden  th( 
leods,     incomers     from      Looh        They  w 

Vaternish    in    Skye ;     a    Low-  grey  gable 

lander  with   a   name  and   Ian-  that  grew 

guage  beyond  the  knowledge  of  till  at  last 

his  comrades,  who,  when  they  a  little  bit 

wanted   his   attention,  had   to  must  roun 

jog   his   elbow  or   thump   him  trance;  am 

on  the  back  ;  and  the  skipper,  to  debate 

a  man  of  Barra  answering  to  first  to  ve 
the    by-name    of    Flying   Jib-        "I'll  tal 

boom,  who  had,  by  all  accounts,  lads,"  said 

the    mark   of    the    lash   on  his  upon  his  1 

back,  and  wore  earrings  like  a  after  you  : 

woman,  could  sing  a  song  in  a  the  others ' 

way  to   make   folks  weep   for  refused  to '. 
pleasiu'e,  and  between  the  stan-        "  What'i 

zas — if  the  need  arose  for  it—  one    of   thi 

was  capable  of  cutting  a  throat.  Bhould  go 

They  came  over  the  island  in  himself,  th 

the    spirit    of    boys,    capering  and  the  tw 

upon    the   way,   chasing    each  take — if  m 

other      in     childish       gambols,  to     the     fi 

laughing,      swearing,     singing  English?" 
choruses  to  the  lead  of  Flying        Flying  J 

Jib-boom,  playing  tricks  upon  at    the   oo 

bairns    in    the    bye-going,    or  reluctant, 

jocular  with    women  working  feared  for  1 

in     the     mosses     which     they  of  his  nai 
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here's  the  whole  of  you  shiv- 
erinfi:  in  your  shoes  because  a 
ma/hasaW  tongue  in  him. 
and  such  oowardioe  puts  me  in 
the  nerves." 

"Well,  just  go  on,  skipper; 
let  us  go  round  the  house  three 
times  sun -wise  for  luok,  and 
pop  in  and  clap  down,"  said  the 
man  Maolean  from  Corbolst, 
drawing  his  hand  across  his 
mouth.  "I'm  dry.  He  can 
but  talk;  and  at  that  same, 
skipper,  lad,  there's  few  your 
equal  on  a  deck." 

"On  a  deck  maybe,  but  this 
is  different.  Give  me  the  soles 
of  my  feet  on  timber  and  I  am 
the  boy  that  can  roar;  but 
there's  something  weakening 
about  the  land,  and  I  was  aye 
too  jolly  when  it  came  to  inns. 
I  cannot  talk  here  unless  I  lose 
my  temper ;  and  how  can  I  do 
that  just  now,  I'm  asking  you, 
and  me  in  such  a  jovial  key  ?  " 

"O  king  I  I'U  warrant  he'll 
give  you  the  excuse  for  temper," 
said  Macleod. 

They  all  crowded,  and  pushed, 
and  nudged,  and  shuffled ;  but 
still  no  one  would  lead  the  way, 
till  a  man  in  rags  came  running 
across  a  small  field  to  them  and 
cried,  "  Brave  lads  1  are  you 
looking  for  some  one  to  have 
your  morning  bitters  with?" 

The  question  was  so  bold  and 
strange  they  had  to  laugh. 

"  The  very  man  we're  seeking 
for,"  said  the  skipper,  putting 
two  fingers  through  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  fellow's  coat,  as  if 
it  were  the  gill  of  a  fish.  "  It 
is  not  till  this  time  of  the  day 
we  would  be  putting  oflF  our 
morning  bitters  in  the  month 
of  November  and  in  bleak  Ben- 
becula  of  the  agues,  but  here's 


a  gallant  youth  will  lead  the 
way  into  the  Sergeant's  inn. 
Put  your  bare  feet  to  it,  lad, 
and  I  will  pay  your  morning 
tankard." 

But  the  native  drew  back. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  me ! "  said  ha 
"It's  too  much  honour  to  be 
marching  before  my  betters. 
I  thought  perhaps  I  might  slip 
in  at  the  hinder-end.  Besides, 
the  Sergeant " 

What  more  he  might  have 
said  remained  unspoken,  for 
the  innkeeper  himself  at  that 
instant  came  round  the  gable 
of  the  house  and  threw  them 
all  in  a  confusion.  He  stared 
at  them  with  a  contempt  he 
took  no  trouble  to  conceal — 
surely  the  most  unusual  atti- 
tude for  a  man  who  kept  a 
tavern ! 

"  God's  splendour  1 "  said  he, 
putting  his  hands  upon  his 
hips,  "have  I  not  here  Jib- 
boom  the  brave  and  his  lice? 
Here's  a  corps  of  stout  fellows 
fit  for  the  gallows ;  there's  not 
one  I  could  not  send  there  if  it 
was  in  my  mind  to  do  it,  and 
yet  they'll  stand  shuffling  at 
my  honest  door  debating  about 
who'll  come  in  first.  Gentlemen, 
gentlemen,  don't  be  feared ;  it 
is  not  the  jail  of  Inverness  nor 
the  confessional." 

"  I  am  in  the  hope  that  you 
are  very  well,"  was  all  that 
Flying  Jib-boom  could  say,  for 
he  was  not  yet  in  a  temper, 
and,  following  the  innkeeper, 
he  went  within,  followed  in  his 
turn  by  his  crew,  who  clung 
together  like  school  -  children 
again,  nudging  and  winking  to 
each  other,  the  Lowlander,  who 
knew  no  word  of  Gaelic  and 
could  only  guess  the  situation, 
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making  a  gesture  of  contempt  be  beat  f  o  find  a  blacker  lot  of 

with  his  palm  upon  his  breeches,  ruffians.     I  would  say  nothing 

"My  trouble  1  there's  the  about  that  if  they  oould  be 
gallant  lads  now ! "  said  the  trusted  the  length  of  a  cable- 
ragged'  man  to  himself,  think-  tow  with  any  businees  that  de- 
ing  on  the  thunder  of  the  Ser-  manded  common  -  sense.  I'm 
geant's  visage,  and  then  went  not  paying  high  wages  fop 
lothfully  and  took  a  drink  of  handsome  looks  or  for  even- 
water  at  a  neighbouring  well,  down  honesty,  but,  God !  that 

Once  in    the    house    it     was  I   oannot  get  my  plain  orders 

plain  how  seriously  the  seamen  carried    out    the    way    I    put 

had  to  fear  an  entrance.     For  them ! " 

the  Sergeant  was  their  master        "  I   will   have  no   parley   in 

and    their    bully.       He     threw  English;    there  you   have   the 

some  liquor  on  the  table  before  whole     advantage,"     said     the 

them  at  the  skipper's  order  as  skipper;  and  to  himself,  "The 

if   tliey    ha<l    been  dogs,   and,  devil's  in  it  that  I  oannot  get 

"  What's  this  I'm  to  credit  for  an  anger  I     It's  the  worst  of  a 

the  honour  of  your  call  to-dayV"  good  humour   that   there's   no 

said  he.     "  I  thought  I  ordered  getting  over  it." 
you  to  take  the  sloop  direct  to        "What's  all  this  gang  want- 

Barra,  and  here  you  have  her,  I  ing  here?"  asketJ    " 

suppose,  at  Uskavagh."  back  to  his  Gael 

"  Well,  Sergeant,  I  would  not        "  The  skipper 

say  but  she  might  happen  to  to     come,"    said 

be  in  Uskavagh  too,"  confessed  "or  on   my  sou; 

the  skipper,  hurriedly  gulping  sure  I  would  nei 

his  drink,  as  it  were  the  last  he  foot  in  Creggans 

wa.s    to    have  on  earth.      "My  There's  plenty  of 

Ootl !  "   he    thought,    "  I   must  about  the  world 
make    haste    and  get   wild.     I         The  innkeepei 

must  get  the  red  fury  on  me  at  to  the  Skyemai 

once,  or  he  will  have  the  whole  skipper,   "I  sup 

advantage.     That's    the   worst  "you    could    bo 

of  singing  and  of  songs,  that  alone    on    the 

they  put  a  man  out  of  the  right  might  sell  her  k 

key  for  business  with  a  person  to  the  iishermeii 
like  this."  "Well,  it's  j« 

"  You're   not    denying    it  ? "  said  the  skippei 

said  the  innkeeper,  folding  his  not  be  expeotin, 

arms.     "There  was  little  need  come  from   Usk 

for  you,    because    I     knew    it.  back  in  the  dark 

Just  lot  me  look  at  you."     He  some  company." 
bent  with  a  hand  on  the  table        "It's  at  Uska 

and    looked    from    one    to    the  no  right  to  be. 

other    of    the    fivo  men  sitting  did  I  not  ?    I  aai 

round  it.      "Between  here  and  know  the  plaoe? 

the  other  end  of  the  kingdom,"  in  it    often,  dru 

said   he   in    English,  "I  would  You  have   ears 
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xipon  tlie  company,  aitting  in  a  late,  I  thought  he  would  be 
room  dark  under  any  circum-  here  before  me  and  make  up 
stances,  but  now  more  dark  for  my  absence.  He  left  Coro- 
than  ever,  for  the  evening  was  dale  last  night  before  the  mess- 
falling  fast  and  the  sky  was  enger  came,  and  I  fancied  he 
blackening  with  storm.  Duncan  might  have  happened  to  hear 
was  standing  at  the  door  and  of  the  funeral  otherwise. 
looking  in  on  the  skipper  and  Where  he  can  be  is  beyond  me, 
his  company,  "Hail  to  the  for  some  folks  on  the  way  tell 
house  and  the  household  ! "  me  they  saw  him  come  in  this 
said  he,  shaking  the  rain-  direction," 
drops  off  his  hat.  "I  came  "Well,  he  has  not  reached 
over  for  Dermosary's  burial,  this  length,  I'll  assure  you," 
and  am  late  by  a  night  and  said  the  Sergeant,  taking  to  his 
day  through  no  fault  of  my  English,  which  was  the  sign,  as 
own,  but  because  a  witless  most  folks  knew  but  the  man 
messenger  would  have  his  own  he  spoke  to,  that  he  saw  some 
way."            '  need  for  lying.     "I  hope  he  is 

The  smugglers  stood  to  their  very  ■well,  your  brother?"   he 

feet  and  went  out  for  the  sake  went  on,  and  moved  to  the  door 

of  good  manners,  leaving  their  with  Duncar 

betters  together.  "Was  it  e 

"You'reweleomeat  mydoor,"  very    wall 

said  the  Sergeant,  looking  any-  Duncan,  ans' 

thing  but  truthful.     "It  is  the  lish.     "A  s! 

first  time ;  I  hope  it  will  not  be  hind's  heart 

tho    last,   and    that    the   next  many  things 

occasion     will     be      different,  inallthelslt 

Master     Ludovick      and      his  of    him    Bw 

sialer  .ind  their   folk  took  the  Boiadalo    on 

morning  ford,  and  I  half  looked  saving  an  o 

for  tliem  back  by  this  one,  but  "Faith  !  a 

they  have  likely  gone  south  by  the  very  mf 

Gramisdale, — at  any  rate  they  saved.     He  ' 

have  not  come   this  way.      A  market,  and 

dozen  of  them  at  least — a  most  his    first   wi 

genteel    and    notable    funeral.  The  thing  w 

The  priest  and  his  sister  spent  hazards,  for 

the  night  here."  ing,    'Take 

"  My  brother  Col  was  not,  by  sea,  and  th» 

any    chance,    was    he,    of    the  you.' " 

number?"  asked  Duncan,  "I  have  i 

The  innkeeper  jumped  to  his  in  coming  h 

answer.     "No,"  said   he,  "Col  paying  no  hi 

was  not  here,  but  Master  Ludo-  "  But  I  wil 

^■ick  said  he  had  looked  for  one  the  journey 

or  other  of  you."  it  has  given 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Duncan,  "  that's  that    my    b 

vexatious  too,  for  though  I  was  He  hesitated 
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CHAPTER  Vllt. — CRAFTT   COL, 

He  heard  the  last  halloo  of  made  to  fly  before  the  menace 

the   seamen    on    the   verge    of  of  his  visage,  but  oame  at  his 

Ollavat  Loch ;  it  came  through  command    and    8tood    on    the 

the  gloaming,  a  sound  bo  plainly  other  side  of  the  fire  facing  him. 
telling  of  merriment,  of  hearts        "  An  do  ghluaa  e  fkathaat  ? — 

free   from   all   anxieties,    of    a  has  he  stirred  yet  ? "  he  asked 

spirit   so   different   from  what  her,  looking  over  her  bead   at 

the  men  had  shown  when  in  his  the  steep  wooden  steps  that  led 

presence,  that  he  felt  a  touch  of  to  the  upper  floor, 
envy  and  of  anger.      He   had        "  I  have  not  heard  him  mov- 

followed   the  sea  himself.     He  ing,"  said  the  woman. 
liad  splashed  in  ports  ;  he  had        "  What    a  brook    to    sleep  I 

in  his  time  known  the  eatisfac-  Time  he   was  on   foot   if    it's 

tion  of  a  <iay  on  shore  with  no  Corodale   for  him   this  night," 

man  to  pay  wages  to,  with  the  said  he,  and  lit  a  oandle,  and 

price   of  a   glass — perhaps   no  went  noisily  up  the  stair  into  a 

more — to  jingle  in  his  pooket,  narrow  oam-oeiled  room,  where 

and  now  lie  was  a  landsman  of  Col  lay  fast  asleep  in  his  clothes, 

substance,  in  the  slack-water  of  a  hand  in  his  pock 

mid-age,  possessed  by  his  inn,  mouth  open.    He  hac 

chained   to  Uist  by  what  fools  since  morning,  aftei 

considered    his    good     fortune,  all  night  from  the  o1 

and   the    paymaster    of    fools,  the  island  to  tell  hie 

The    inn,     square    among     the  news    so   unweloomt 

windy  sands,    with    the  salt  of  very  well  have  kept 

brine  on    its    very    lintel,    that  hours  longer.     The  1 

night,  like  many  a  night  before,  candle  that  the  Sei 

stirred  up  by  its  gloomy  aspect  revealed    the    meani 

all  his  old  dissatisfactions.     He  features,     that,     a' 

forgot  the  gentleman  of  Coro-  watchful,  looked  so 

d:ile  and  the  noisy  careless  sea-  "He  has  the  mouth 

men  when  he  turned  and  looked  thought  the  Sergeai 

at  his   own   bleak  walls.     "  It  blessing  for  us  that 

might  as  well  be  a   tolbooth,"  beard."      He  pushed 

said  he  aloud,  staring  gloomily,  started   up   and  sti 

"  A  fine  spot  for  a  man  who  has  him. 
been  round  the  world  to  dap        "It  gets  late,"  sa 

himself  in   at   the   hinder-end.  keeper,    "and   then 

It  was  iny  grumble  in  the  bar-  brewing;  ifyoumusl 

racks  or  at  the  sea  that  I  never  to-night  for  Corodale 

had  a  place  to  lay  my  boots;  you  start  the  better. 
now,    by   God !    I  cannot    put        They   went  dowi 

them  down  in  this  damned  barn,  together  without  a 

but    what    I    have    a    task    to  till   they  stood  at  t 

find  them."  fire.     The  peat-smol 

He  went  wilhin,  and  his  wife  by    the    wind    at 
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swirled  about  in  the  rafters; 
the  sea  on  Eaohkamish  was 
thundering.  "  Faith,  'tis  time  I 
was  taking  my  feet  for  it  and 
stepping/'  said  Col,  but  made 
no  mova 

"  Skate  -  mouth  —  skate 
thirst  1  "  thought  the  inn  - 
keeper,  and  drew  a  horn  of 
ale  for  stirrup-cup.  Col  pulled 
in  with  a  chair  to  the  table,  glad 
that  twopence  was  saved.  "I 
slept,  on  my  soul !  like  the  kings 
that  are  under  flags  in  Icolm- 
kill,"  said  he,  "and  I  wish  I 
was  at  it  again,  to  forget  this 
cursed  quirk  of  fortune  on 
Arisaig.  The  third  cargo  in  a 
twelvemonth  1  Luck  like  that 
again  and  I  may  take  to  the 
Lowlands  roads  for  it  with  a 
blue  gown  and  a  beggar's 
pewter  badge." 

"  I  wish  I  had  as  little  cause 
as  yourself  to  grumble,"  said 
the  innkeeper.  "  With  you  it's 
a  penny  lost  and  whining  for  a 
pound.  The  men  have  been 
over  from  Uskavagh  while  you 
were  asleep  up  yonder,  Jib- 
boom  ready  to  defy  us." 

"The  cod-head!"  cried  Col, 
slamming  his  palm  on  the 
table.  "  It's  as  well  I  was  not 
down  to  meet  him,  for  I  would 
send  him  about  his  business. 
You  should  have  wakened  me  ?  " 

"  You  have  the  memory  of  a 
crab  when  anger's  on  you; 
what  have  you  to  do  now  with 
the  sloop  and  her  losses  ?  " 

"That's  true,"  said  Corodale, 
"  did  I  not  forget  ?  And  there's 
this  in  it,  that  Flying  Jib-boom 
is  the  cheapest  man  we  could 
have  for  the  business.  He's 
gone,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Half-way  to  Uskavagh  by 
now,  him  and  his  men  howling 


like  wild  cats  round  the  edge 
of  Ollavat.  And  who  else  do 
you  think  was  here  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago  ?  Your  brother 
Duncan." 

Col  gave  a  start.  "  What ! " 
said  he.  "  You  did  not  mention 
to  him  that  I  was  here  ?  " 

"  You  need  hardly  ask  1  His 
coming  could  not  have  hap- 
pened better  for  us,  for  he  was 
standing  in  the  door  there  before 
I  noticed  him,  just  when  I  was 
telling  the  skipper  it  was  all  by 
between  you  and  me  and  the 
Happy  Return.  I  can  assure 
you  he  was  glad  to  hear  the 
news.  The  trade  might  be  kid- 
napping to  see  the  satisfaction 
it  gave  him  to  hear  you  were 
clear  of  it." 

"The  fellow's  a  lump:  I'll 
say  it,  though  he's  my  mother's 
son.  What  in  God's  name  was 
he  doing  here  ?  " 

"  He  came  a  tide  late  for  old 
Dermosary's  funeral." 

"A  funeral  fits  him.  He 
must  be  hard  up  for  diversion 
when  he  would  come  over  Uist 
and  Benbecula  without  any 
bidding." 

"The  bidding,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  was  for  yourself," 
said  the  innkeeper;  "but  the 
man  who  went  last  night  to 
Corodale  with  it  could  not 
deliver  it,  seeing  you  were 
from  home." 

"Faith I  my  luck  sometimes 
stays  with  me  after  all,"  said 
Col  with  satisfaction. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  the  luck 
of  it  this  time." 

"  What  way  that  ?  " 

The  innkeeper  made  no  an- 
swer, but  bade  his  wife  throw 
more  peat  on  the  fire.  She 
hurried    to    his    bidding,    and 
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from   a   wicker  creel   piled  up  pooketa.     "  By  God  1 "  aaid  he, 

the   turf.     Col   put  down   the  "if  this  had  not  happened  at 

empty  horn  and  watched   her  Arisaig !      I'm  like   this,   that 

witli    a    grudging    eye.      "  A  I'm  at  the  last  steever  nearly, 

spendthrift  slut,"  he   thought,  and  where  am  I  to  turn  to ? " 

"to  build  a  peat-fire  in   that  "There's   another   Btory   be- 

Btyle  at  this  time  of  night.     If  sides  that,"  said  the  innkeeper, 

we   had    her   at   Corodale  she  "By  all  accounts  you  have  what 

would   know   different."      Her  will  do  your  turn,  though  yon 

task  done,  she  took  to  her  stool  aye  put  auoh  a  poor  mouth  on." 

again,  as  far  in  the  shade  as  Col's  eyes   snapped,  and   he 

possible,     and     continued    her  stood  dumfoundered.     "They're 

spinning.  saying  that,  are  they  ?  "  said  he 

"What     was     that     about  in  a  little.      "Well,  well;   let 

luck  ? "  said  Col  after  a  little,  them  I    just  let   them  I      That 

showing  he  had  not  forgotten,  oomes  from  the  displays  of  my 

"Just  a  notion  I  had,"  said  mother  and   our  stuck  priest, 

the  innkeeper,  and  seemed  to  that    must    always    be    going 

change  the  subject.     "I  have  about  with  as   much   bravado 

Macodrum  to  pay  next   Wed-  as  if  he  had  found  MaoNeil'a 

nesday,"  said  he ;  "  I  suppose  I  ulaidk." 

can  be  counting  on   yon    fifty  "Mac 

pounds  ?  "     They  spoke  in  Eng-  the  innl 

lish  because   of   the  wife   who  his  mini 

span.  of."    "Y 

"  Forty-nine  eighteen,  to  be  pretty  ol 

strict,"  said  Col  sharply;  "and  It  wa 

I'm  not  sure  but  with  justice  it  of  Coroc 

should  be  a  shilling  or  two  less,  but  he  i 

even."  must  no 

"  Forty  -  nine     eighteen     or  you  misj 

forty-nine  nineteen  :   the  point  have  to  '. 

is,  can  I  depend  on  getting  it  or  I  wo 

from  you,  Corodale?     I'm  risk-  at  the  oi 

iug    plenty   to   be    taking   the  itself  I 

whole  credit  for  the  sloop  with-  that  I  i 

out  Itaving  to  pay  all  the  losses  of  my  v 

and  give  you  half  the  profita"  it.     But 

"  Wlieii    there's    any, — when  you  kn< 

there's  any,  loachain,"  said  Col.  making 

"If  my  memory's  not  failing,  I  he  got  1 

liavo  not  had  my  hand  on  any  had  his 

profits  since  Whitsunday."  tune? 

"Just  so,  just  so!   no  more  Tell  me 

have  I ;  but  to  come  to  the  bit  you  con 

again,  can  I  count  on  the  money  rain  in 

from  you  by  Wednesday  ?  "  they  call 

Col  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  travellec 

the  floor  with  his  hands  in  his  there  wi 
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not  sleep  every  night  of  the 
year  in  the  same  bed  under  the 
same  roof.  I  would  think  it 
would  be  happening  often  that 
in  winter  nights  like  this  the 
dark  and  narrowness  of  Isle 
Benbecula  would  be  worse  than 
hell."  He  stopped,  his  face  red. 
The  woman  was  so  struck  by 
the  vigour  of  his  utterance  she 
let  her  thread  break  in  the  heck 
of  the  spinning- wheeL  The  sea 
was  noisier  than  ever  on  Eaoh- 
kamish,  and  the  rafters  creaked 
with  the  wind. 

"  You  will  have  another  horn," 
said  the  innkeeper,  and  waiting 
no  answer,  ordered  his  wife  to 
put  it  down.  He  tapped  with 
his  fingers  on  the  rough  table 
they  sat  at,  and  seemed  to  fall 
in  deeps  of  thought. 

"  You're  gey  good  at  a  guess," 
said  he  at  last,  speaking  very 
slow  and  soft,  without  looking 
at  Corodale.  "You  have  not 
been  far " 

"Once  in  Rotterdam,  when 
my  father  was  alive,  with  a 
cargo  of  cured  herring,  and  it 
cost  us  a  guinea  to  tie  up  to  the 
Boompjies." 

"  You  have  not  been  far,"  re- 
peated the  innkeeper;  "the 
thing  with  me  is  that  I  have 
been  wherever  the  winds  blow 
from.  Dkia  na  Gfrace  I  I  have 
not  missed  much,  and  here  I'm 
in  Benbecula  with  a  business, 
and  no  way  out  of  it,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  but  feet -first  on  a 
couple  of  spokes.  For  twenty 
years  I  never  kent  where 
I  would  lie  to-morrow,  and 
cared  as  little,  so  long  as  I  had 
my  stomach  and  enough  to  put 
to  it.  I  have  followed  the  sea ; 
I  know  the  smell  of  so  many 
harbours  I  could  not  mind  the 


names  of  them  in  a  day;  and 
that's  not  the  whole  of  it,  for  I 
sogered  in  the  Boyala  Am  I 
content?  says  you.  Man!  there's 
whiles  I  lie  sweating  all  night 
cursing  the  day  I  stranded  here, 
where  the  sand  is  in  my  very 
palate." 

"I  can  well  believe  it,"  said 
Col,  "and  I'm  a  nativa" 

"  It  used  to  be,  when  I  was  at 
sea  in  dirty  weather,  at  dirty 
work,  and  little  for  it,  or  when 
the  corps  was  in  America,  my 
whole  notion  was  for  a  tavern 
or  an  inn.  What  way  it  got 
into  my  mind  God  knows,  but 
I  thought  if  I  had  a  business  I 
would  not  call  the  king  my 
cousin,  as  the  other  one  said. 
But  there's  men  that's  meant 
to  go  roving,  and  men  that's 
meant  to  keep  inns  for  them, 
and  I'm  in  the  wrong  place.  I 
never  see  a  ship  going  past  there 
but  I'm  just  sick.  '  There's  the 
Long  Island,'  I  think  I  hear  the 
captain  saying,  with  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder,  'fifty  miles 
o£P  Scotland ;  there's  not  a  tree 
on  it,'  and  feels  the  way  I  have 
felt  about  some  rock  with  gulls 
on  it  in  the  Indies,  and  no 
name  on  the  chart.  That's  a 
place  for  a  healthy  man  to 
have  a  business  in,  is  it  not?" 

"Oh,  the  place  has  not  done 
so  badly  by  you,"  said  Col,  a 
little  jealous  for  his  native 
country-side. 

"That's  all  your  consider- 
ation, Corodale,  the  money 
that's  in  it,  and  I'm  ruing 
the  life  wasted.  You're  a 
man,  yourself,  that  if  you  had 
the  spirit  of  a  louse  and  less 
greed  of  the  siller,  you  would 
be  dashing.  It  would  not  be 
Uist    for    yoiL      What's    here 
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for  the  like  of  you  and  me? 
Rock  and  rain,  and  peat  and 
lochs,  and  rags  and  black 
cattle." 

"I'm  telling  you  I  have  had 
my  clreams,"  said  Col.  "You 
know  that  fine  yourself.  I 
never  got  a  chance.  You're 
always  on  that  key  of  your 
travels,  and  smit  me  long 
since  with  notions  of  going 
somewhere  myself.  Well,  it's 
your  own  choice  that  you 
gave  them  over,  and  planked 
yourself  in  Benbecula.  I  have 
as  much  spirit  as  them  that 
think  themselves  my  betters; 
and  if  I  did  not  throw  my 
money  in  the  sea  when  I  had 
it " 

''  When  you  had  it ! "  said 
the  innkeeper,  and  whistled 
meaningly. 

"When  I  had  it,  just!  I'm 
telling  you  again  I  care  no 
more  for  money  than  for  a 
handful  of  sea-dulse.  Let  me 
get  out  of  this  bog  we're  in, 
and  I  would  not  be  content 
to  be  breeding  black  cattle  in 
Corodale  and  running  cargoes 
underhand  in  a  half  sloop " 

"  But  let  us  come  to  the  bit 
again,"  said  the  innkeeper.  "I 
want  to  know  if  you  will  let  me 
have  my  money  by  Wednesday. 
I  must  have  it." 

Col  groaned,  with  his  head 
in  his  hands  and  his  elbows 
on  the  table.  The  woman 
finished  her  sijinning,  put  past 
her  wheel,  and  slipped  out  of 
the  kitchen. 

"  You  said  something  about 
my  luck  a  little  ago,"  said 
Col  again.  "What  did  you 
moan  by  yon  ?  " 

"Just  a  notion  I  had,"  said 
the  innkeeper,   inwardly  satis- 


fied to  have  the  interest  oome 
round  exactly  where  he  wanted 
it,  and  without  any  tugging 
on  his  part.  "  You  thought 
it  was  lucky  you  were  from 
home  when  Father  Ludovick's 
messenger  went  to  Corodale, 
and  I  was  thinking  to  myself 
it  might  be  luckier,  perhaps, 
if  you  had  been  there  instead 
of  your  brother  Duncan,  and 
caught  the  north  ford  in  the 
morning." 

"It  took  me  all  my  time  to 
catch  the  south  one,"  said  CoL 
"I  don't  understand.  I  was 
never  particularly  keen  for 
funerals;  and  I  don't  see  for 
what  reason  the  priest  should 
want  either  me  or  Duncan  at 
Dermosary's,  for  there  was 
never  much  coming  and  going 
between  the  two  families." 

The  innkeeper  went  on  Ul 
a   man   with   a   task  by   n 
"You      mentioned  f       s 

treasure,"  said  he.     **lt 
be  luck  to  come  on  it       t 
putting  the  islands  throi     i 
riddle    and    making    t 
bottom    as    some    f o     \  — 
one  of  them  your  ov 
(beannachd    lets  f)  —      ve 
the  name  of  doing." 

"It   would   be  In      '   to 
bom  a  duke,"        d  D         * 
most  of  us  never  y^ 

till  we're   too   <        to  i 
it.      There's  y 

about    the    t: 
kens    where     it 
this  time?      1         ty 
pounds  —  so     1 
Lord !    it's  r 

think   it   c(  y 

without 
m  it. 

"I'll   swear   old    Dermosary 
never  touched  a  ooin  of  it,  at 
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"No  doubt;  and  who  could 
do  it  better  than  yourself,  if 
you  had  the  inclination  ?  "  said 
the  innkeeper.  "You  should 
have  been  here  at  Dermosary's 
funeral;  that's  the  point  I'm 
on.  The  messenger  went  for 
you,  and  it  was  not  the  best  of 
luck,  though  you  say  so,  that 
he  should  have  only  got  your 
brother.  They're  a  softening 
influence,  funerals ;  I  count  it 
an  opportunity  lost." 

"Oh,  there  are  other  days," 
said  Col.  "We'll  think  of 
it." 

He  rose  to  go,  hastily.  When 
he  opened  the  door  the  fury  of 
the  night  astounded  him ;  he 
swithered  on  the  threshold. 
"  Mo  chreach !  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  serious." 

"  You  can  stay  for  the  night, 
if  you  like,"  said  the  innkeeper. 

"Two  days  running  out  of 
Corodale!"  said  Col;  "not  I! 
I  can  be  doing  with  two  nights 
of  it,   but   not   two  days  with 


such  a  clan  of  drones.  I  must 
be  yonder  by  the  cry  of  day. 
Good-night  with  youl" 

The  innkeeper  listened  to 
the  footsteps  plashing  east. 
"  Skate  -  mouth ! "  said  he  to 
himself.  "The  idea  was  boil- 
ing in  him  till  the  bubble  of 
it  was  at  his  eyes,  and  'We'll 
think  of  it,'  quo'  he.  And  *  One 
could  do  a  power  of  good  with 
half  of  it, '  quo'  he.  There's  a  good 
one !  And  he's  off  skelping  for 
fear  I  would  mention  the  fifty 
pounds  again.  Not  I,  crafty 
Col,  not  I ;  there's  more  than 
fifty  in  it." 

Far    away    towards    Grim- 
inish  were  the  sounds  of      ople 
calling ;  at  least  it  see         like 
that  at  first,  and  the  ii 
cocked  an  ear.     He  d 

more.      "The    birds    a 
to-night,"   he         i    *it;    " 
funeral  folks  { 
on    the    otl         si     ,        id    i 
glad    myselt    i  t 

road,  like  the  two  Co: 


{To  he  conttmied.) 
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IXTER    AMICOS. 
BY    R.     C.     LEHMANN. 

Ye  happy  sunny  days  that  were, 
And  oh  ye  comrades  blithe  and  fair, 
With  laughter  frank  and  debonair 

And  hair  so  crisp  and  curly; 
And  thou,  beloved  and  ancient  town, 
Where  once  I  wore  a  cap  and  gown, 
And  saw  the  friends  I  loved  go  down 

Degree'd,  but  ah  too  early ! 

Myself  I  lingered ;  yet  for  me 
The  hour  of  parting  had  to  be : 
I  took  thy  gifts,  and  gracelessly 

Forgot  to  thank  the  giver, 
And  went  at  length;   and  now  a  glow 
Lies  round  each  well-known  soene,  and  so 
My  fancy  makes  e'en  Camus  flow 

A  broad  and  shining  river! 

And  all  thy  Courts  and  narrow  streets 
Seem  fashioned  into  grave  retreats. 
And  all  thy  Houses  turned  to  seats 

Of  piety  and  quiet; 
Yet,  mixed  with  these  sedater  joys. 
Still,  in  my  mind,  I  hear  the  noise 
And  share  the  sports  of  eager  boys, 

And  all  their  cheerful  riot. 

Thou  too,  her  sister,  set  apart 

For  high-Bouled  deeds  and  dreams  of  art, 

Thou,  Oxford,  dost  possess  my  heart 

Scarce  less  than  she,  who  brought  me 
Safe  through  the  barren  tracts  of  earth 
To  fields  aflame  with  sun  and  mirth. 
And  gave  me  eyes  to  see  thy  worth, 

And  thy  great  worship  taught  me. 
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Cambridge  and  Oxford  !  and  ye  friends, 
Brothers  wliose  love  can  make  amends 
For  loss  of  love,  whose  presence  lends 

A  blessing  to  dejection  I 
And  ye,  whose  cherished  memory  still 
With  living  warmth  outlasts  the  chill 
Of  chance  and  change,  whose  faces  fill 

My  thoughts  with  pure  afiPection. 

Grant  me  your  spirit ;  let  me  find 
Deep-stored  within  my  faithful  mind 
The  gifts  ye  showered,  unresigned 

To  Time  who  fain  would  grasp  them. 
He  turns  his  glass  and  speeds  the  sands 
Where  ambushed  at  our  side  he  stands, — 
He  cannot  fetter  your  kind  hands, 

Oh  friends,  and  I  can  clasp  them. 

And  each  dear  spirit-shape  whose  face 

Bears  ever  the  enchanted  grace 

Of  youth,  ye  friends  whose  earthly  race 

Long  long  ago  was  finished, 
Ye  will  not  think  I  do  you  wrong 
If  here  and  there  with  jest  and  song 
I  chase  an  hour  or  two  along. 

Nor  deem  my  love  diminished. 

Dear  Ben,  how  often  stretched  at  ease 
We  lay  beneath  our  Thames's  trees, 
Or,  tired  of  lazy  ways  like  these. 

Set  out  and  rowed  together! 
How  oft  at  evening  have  we  sat 
And  talked  of  this  and  dreamed  of  that — 
Of  books  or  boats,  of  gun  or  bat, 

Green  fields  or  purple  heather! 

I  used  to  think  of  you,  and  grieve 
To  think  no  thinking  could  reprieve 
The  doom  that  bade  you  take  your  leave 
Where  low  I  saw  you  lying  ; 
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The  present  friends,  and  those  who  stray 
Afar,  not  less  l)eloved  than  they, 
May  Heaven  be  with  them  on  their  way — 
Our  absent  friends,  God  bless  them ! 

Nor  may  it  be  by  death  denied 

That  from  the  bourne  where  they  abide 

Once  more  we  summon  to  our  side 

The  lost  familiar  faces; 
And  cheat  our  senses  with  the  sight 
Of  friends  restored  to  life  and  light, 
As  though  the  silence  and  the  night 

Had  spared  them  to  their  places. 
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We  left  Klerksdorp  iii  a  dust-  who  has  done  three  years'  trek 

storm   so   tliiok   aad  incessant  king  what  he  mostly  complain 

tliat    it    was    difficulb    to    tell  oF,  and  he  will  be  silent  abou 

where    the    houses    ended    and  food  and  drink,  the  sua  by  da 

tlie  open  country  began.     The  and  the  frost  by  night,  but  h 

little  town,  which  may  once  have  ia  certain  to  launch  into  pic 

been  a  clean,  smiling  place,  has  turesque    language    about   th 

been  for  months  the  ccrtyus  vUe  wind.      Tlie    wind    of    winte 

of  military  operations.    A  dozen  blows  not  so  unkindly  as  pei 

columns  have    made    it    their  sistently.      Day  and  night  th. 

destination ;  the  transport  and  cheek  is  flaming  from  its  bu£f- 

Bupplies  of  the  whole  Western  ets.     There  is  no  shelter  from 

Army     have    been     congested  scrub  or  koppie,  for  it  ia  a  most 

there,  with  the  result  that  the  cunn"""  ■"'"'"    -"''  -""  «"-*  - 

town  lands  have   been  rubbed  cram 

bare  of  grass,   the  streets  fur-  Littl 

rowed  into  dust-heaps,  and  the  blinl 

lightest   breeze    turned   into  a  high 

dust- torn  ado.     Our  Cape  carts  begii 

rattled     over     the     bridge     of  a  cri 

the    Schoon    Spruit  —  "  Caller  surfs 

Water,"  as  we  might  translate  the  ^ 

it  in  Soots,  but  liere  a  low  and  cans, 

muddy   current   between    high  to  ar 

banks — and,    climbing    a    steep  ful  d 

hill     past    the     old     town     of  —  S 

Klerksdorp,    came    out    of    the  direo 

fog  into  clearer  veld,  over  which  Lane 

a   gale  of    wind   was   blowing  some 

strongly.  The  desert  was  strewn  d^bri 

with  empty  tins,  which  caught  to  ai 
the  sun  like  quartz;  stands  of        Al 

barbed   wire    were  everywhere  abab 

on  t)ie  broad  uneven  highway ;  passt 

little  dust  devils  spouted  at  in-  hills 

tervala  on  to  the  horizon.     The  alonj 

place  was  like  nothing  so  muoh  whic 

as  a  large  deserted  brick-field  in  nam< 

some  Midland  suburb.  hen. 

There  ia  one  feature  of  the  a  te^ 

high   veld  which  has  not  had  and  i 

the   attention    it    deserves  —  I  flap}] 

mean   the  wind.      Ask  a  man  first 
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fortimea,  crudely  but  couteub- 
eilly.  At  oiiu  farm  we  saw  a 
uurioiis  Aruatliaii  sight  in  this 
liesert  which  war  had  made. 
Some  Hmall  Boer  diildreii  were 
herding  a  llouk  of  sheep  along 
a  slream.  A  little  girl  iii  a 
aiiii-boiinet  waa  carrying  a 
lamb ;  two  brown,  ragged,  bare- 
logged  boys  were  ainudng  tliem- 
selves  with  a  penuy  whistle. 
To  the  children  war  and  recon- 
struction alike  can  only  have 
l>eeii  a  game ;  and  hope  and 
the  i'litui-e  are  to  the  youlig. 

From  Klerksdorp  to  Wol- 
maranstad  the  distance  ia  some 
fifty  miles,  and  it  waa  almost 
nightfall  before  we  descended 
with  very  weary  cattle  the 
long  hill  to  our  outspan.  The 
country  was  one  wide  bare 
wold,  the  sky  a  soft  glow  of 
amber ;  and  there  was  nothing 
between  amber  earth  and  am- 
ber sky  save  one  solitary 
korhaan,  scolding  in  the  still- 
ness. I  do  not  know  who  the 
lii-Ht     Wolniarans     may     have 


been,  but  he  built  a  stad  very 
like  a  little  Border  town — all 
huddled    together    and    riaing 
suddenly    out    of    the    waste. 
The  Makasi  Spruit  is  merely 
a    string    of    muddied    water- 
holes,   but  in  the  darkness  it 
might    have    been    the    "  wan 
water"  of  Liddel  or  Yarrow. 
We  camped  in  one  of  the  few 
rooms   that    had    still  a  roof, 
and  rid  ourselves  of  the  dust 
of    the    i-oad    in    an    old    out- 
house  in    the    company    of    a 
facetious  monkey  and  a  satur- 
nine young  eagle.      When  we 
had     warmed     ourselves     and 
dined,    I    began    to    like   Wol- 
maranatad,  and,  after  a  moon- 
tight    walk,    I    oame    to    the 
couclusi 
pictures 
But   W. 
rose,  sh 
light;    { 
looked  '. 
lection  c 
togethei 
veld. 


On  the  12th  August,  in  the 
usual  dust  -  storm,  we  started 
for  Lichtenburg.  There  is  no 
Jiighi-oad,  but  a  series  of  wild 
cross -country  paths  merging 
constantly  in  farm-roads.  No 
map  is  C|ni1e  reliable,  and  local 
information  is  fallacious.  The 
(lay  being  the  festival  of  St 
Grouse,  we  shot  conscientiously 
all  morning  with  very  poor 
success.  The  game  was  chiefly 
korhaan,  and  he  is  a  hard 
bin.1  to  get  on  terms  with. 
About  the  size  of  a  blackcock, 
and  as  slow  ou  the  wing,  he 
looks    an     easy    mark;    but   if 


stalked, 
rising  j 
repeat  in 
ho  has 
yourwa 
in  triui 
the  voi( 
is  to  rid 


alert  int 
waa   rol 

farmhou 

one  hill 
Uitkyk, 
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fantasy.     The  veld,  so  full  at    in    different    oomars.       About 

otlier  times  of  its  own  sadness,    midnight  the  rain  fell  heavily, 

the  and  a  Uttle  later  a  great  wind 

,  .     ,    .  ,  .  ,       ,  „  „     rose  and  put  those  dust-heaps 

"  Acerbo  inilegno  mistoro  della  coae,         ■■if-  t  i        t_„ 

°  in  circulation.     1   awoke  from 

becomes    demented,   and    ories    dreams  of  salmon-fishing  with 
an     impish    deEianoe     to     the    a  profound   oonviotiou  that   I 
austere  kings  who  sit  lu  Orion,    bad  been  buried  under  a  laud- 
The  sight  raised  our  spirits,  and    slip.    I  crawled  hastily  through 
we    stumbled   down    the    long    a  Sap  followed  by  a  stream  of 
hillside    in    a    better    temper,    dust,  and  no  ventilation  could 
By-and-by   a  house   of   a   sort    make   that   tent  habitable,   so 
appeared  in  the  valley  bottom,     that      in      the      morning     we 
and  a  dog's  bark  told  us  that    wakened      with      faces     like 
it  was  inhabited.     To  our  relief    colliers,    and    throats    as    dry 
we  found  that  we  had  actually    as  the  nether  millstone. 
struck   our  outspan,  Koranna-        From      Korannafontein     to 
fontein,   having  approached  it    Liohtenburg  is  something  over 
from   the  opposite   side.      The    forty  miles,  so  we  started   at 
Koranna  have  long  since  gone     daybreak  and  breakfasted  at  a 
from  it,  and  the   sole  inhabit- 
ant  was    a    Jew    storekeeper, 
a  fi'iendly  person,  who  assisted 
US  to   doctor   our    very    weary 
horses.     The  ways  of   the  Jew 
are  past   all   finding  out.     Re- 
fuse   to   grant    him    a    permit 
for  himself  aud  goods,  and  he 
says  nothing;  but  he  is  in  oc- 
cupation   months     before     the 
Gentile,    unless    that     Gentile 
comes    from    Aberdeen.       Our 
friend  had   his   store    stocked, 
and  where  he  got  the  transport 
no  man  knows.     He  spoke  well 
of  the  neighbourhood,   both  of 
Boer  and  native.     The  natives 
here,  he  said,    are  civilised.     I 
asked    htm     his    definition     of 
civilisation.  "They      speak 

Dutch,"  he  said,- — an  answer 
worth  recording.  We  camped 
for  the  night  behind  what  had 
once  been  the  wool-shed.  The 
floor  of  the  tent  was  dirty,  and, 
foolishly,  I  sent  a  boy  to  "  mak 
schoon."  He  made  "schoon" 
by  digging  up  dust  with  a 
shovel  and  storing  it  in  heaps 
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We  were  now  out  of  the  region 
of  tracks  and  on  the  main  road 
to  Liohtenburg,  and  all  after- 
noon we  travelled  aoroes  the 
broad  shallow  basin  of  the 
Hartz  River  with  our  goal  full 
in  view  on  a  distant  hill-top. 
Far  off  on  our  right  we  saw  a 
curious  sight — ^a  funeral  waggon 
with  a  train  of  mourners  creep- 
ing slowly  across  the  veld. 
The  Boers,  as  we  heard  from 


many  sources,  are  exhuming 
the  dead  from  different  battle- 
fields, and  bringing  them,  often 
from  great  distances,  to  the 
graveyards  on  their  own  home- 
steads. An  odd  sombre  task, 
not  without  its  grandeur;  for 
to  the  veld  farmer,  as  to  the 
old  Roman,  there  are  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  he  wishes  at  the 
last  to  gather  all  his  folk  around 
him. 


IIL 


Lichtenburg,  as  I  have  said, 
stands  on  a  hill-top,  but  when 
one  enters  he  finds  a  perfect 
model  of  a  Dutch  village.  The 
streets  are  lined  with  willows 
and  poplars,  and  seamed  with 
water  -  furrows,  and  all  the 
principal  buildings  surround  a 
broad  village  green  on  which 
cattle  were  grazing.  Seen  in 
the  morning  it  lost  nothing  of 
its  attractiveness;  and  it  dwells 
in  my  memory  as  a  fresh  clean 
place,  looking  over  a  wide  up- 
land country, — a  place  where 
men  might  lead  honest  lives, 
and  meet  the  world  fearlessly. 
It  has  its  own  relics  of  war. 
The  court  -  house  roof  and 
walls  are  splashed  with  bullets, 
relics  of  Delarey's  fight  with 
the  Northumberland  Fusileers. 
General  Delarey  is  himself  the 
principal  inhabitant.  He  owns 
much  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  his  house  stands  a 
few  miles  out  on  the  Mafeking 
road.  From  this  district  was 
drawn  all  that  was  most  chiv- 
alrous and  resolute  in  the  Boer 
forces;  and  the  name  of  their 
leader  is  still  a  synonym  with 
lovers  of  good  fighting  men  for 
the  finest  quality  of  his  race. 


The  Zeerust  road  is  as  bad 
going  for  waggons  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  runs  for  miles 
through  a  desert  where  the  soil 
is  as  black  as  in  Lancashire, 
and  a  kind  of  coaly  dust 
rises  in  everlasting  clouds.  We 
started  late  in  the  day,  so  that 
sunset  found  us  some  distance 
from  water,  in  a  featureless 
country.  We  were  to  outspan 
at  the  famous  Malmani  Oog — 
the  eye  of  the  Malmani ;  but  a 
f  ountainhead  is  not  a  good  goal 
on  a  dark  night  to  ignorant 
travellera  Shortly  after  dusk 
we  rode  on  ahead  to  look  for 
the  stream.  Low  slopes  of  hills 
rose  on  all  sides,  but  nowhere 
could  we  see  a  gleam  or  a  hol- 
low which  might  be  water. 
The  distance  may  have  been 
short,  but  to  a  hungry  and 
thirsty  man  it  seemed  endless, 
as  one  hill  after  another  was 
topped  without  any  result. 
We  found  a  fork  in  the  road, 
and  took  the  turn  to  the  left  as 
being  more  our  idea  of  the  way. 
As  it  happened  we  were  trek- 
king straight  for  the  Kalahari 
Desert.,  and  but  for  the  lucky 
sound  of  a  waggon  on  the  other 
road  might  have  been  fiounder- 
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ing  tliere  to-day.  We  turned 
aside  to  ask  for  in  format  ion, 
aud  found  we  were  all  but  at 
the  Oo{;,  which  lay  in  the  trees 
a  hundred  yards  off.  The 
owner  of  tlie  waggon  was 
returning  to  Liohtenburg  with 
a  sick  wife,  whom  he  had  taken 
to  Zeerust  for  a  change.  He 
had  been  a  road  surveyor  under 
the  late  Government,  had 
served  on  Delarey's  staff,  and 
had  been  taken  prisoner.  A 
quiet  reserved  man  with  digni- 
Ked  manners,  he  answered  our 
questions  without  oomplaint  or 
petulance.  There  is  something 
noble  in  travel  when  pursued 
in  this  stately  leisure.  The 
great  buuk-waggon,  the  sixteen 
solemn  oxen  lumbering  on,  the 
master  walking  behind  in  the 
moonlight,  have  an  air  of  patri- 
archal dignity,  an  older  sim- 
plicity. I  suppose  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  might  be  a  good 
day's  march,  but  who  shall 
measure  value  by  miles?  It  is 
the  life  for  dreams,  for  roadside 
tires,  nights  under  the  stars, 
new  faces  studied  at  leisure, 
good  country  talk,  and  the  long 
thoughts  of  an  imharassed  soul. 
Let  us  by  all  means  be  up  and 
d'liiig,  setting  the  world  to 
ri;;ht3  and  sounding  our  own 
trumpet;  but  is  the  most  suo- 
oessful  wholly  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  great  mountains 
and  forests,  or  men  whose  lives 
share  in  the  calm  cycle  of 
nature? 

The  ni<;lLt  in  tents  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  morning 
bath,  taken  before  sunrise  in 
the  springs  of  Malmani,  was 
the  most  Arctic  experience  I 
have  ever  met.  We  left  our 
drivers    to    inspan    and  follow, 
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silver  in  the  cold  morning  air. 
We  shot  nothing,  for  we  saw 
nothing ;  the  glory  of  the  soene 
was  all  that  mortal  eye  conld 
hold  at  once.  And  then  our 
waggons  splashed  through  the 
ford,  and  we  had  perforce  to 
leave  it. 

We  took  a  hill  road,  avoiding 
the  detour  by  Malmani  Drift, 
and  after  some  hours  in  a 
oountry  of  wooded  glens,  oame 
into  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Klein  Marioo.  The  high  veld 
and  its  scenery  had  been  left 
far  behind.  Something  half 
tropical,  even  in  this  mid- winter, 
was  in  the  air  of  these  rich  low- 
lands. After  the  bleak  uplands 
of  Lichtenburg  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  good  timber,  the  green  of 
winter  crops,  and  abundant 
runnels  of  water.  The  farm- 
houses were  larger  and  in  fair 
repair,  —  embowered,  too,  in 
orange-groves,  with  the  golden 
fruit  bright  among  the  glossy 
leaves.  Blossom  was  appear- 
ing in  every  orchard ;  new  and 
strange  birds  took  the  place 
of  our  enemy  the  korhaan ; 
and  for  the  first  time  on  our 
journey   we   saw  buck  on   the 


slopes.  The  vale  was  ringed 
with  stony  tree-clad  hills  like 
the  Riviera,  and  in  the  hot 
windless  noon  the  dust  hung  in 
clouds  about  us,  so  that,  in  spite 
of  water  and  greenery,  my  im- 
pression of  that  valley  is  one  of 
thirst  and  discomfort.  Zeerust 
is  a  pretty  viUage  dose  under  the 
hills,  with  tree-lined  streets, — 
a  prosperous  sleepy  place,  with 
no  marks  of  the  ravages  of  war. 
The  farmers,  too,  are  a  difiPerent 
stock  from  the  high-veld  Boers; 
they  get  their  living  more  easily, 
and  in  their  swarthy  faces  and 
slouching  walk  one  cannot  read 
the  hard-bitten  spirit  which  in- 
spired the  men  of  Botha  and 
Delarey.  They  seemed  on  good 
terms  with  their  new  masters. 
We  attended  a  gymkhana  given 
by  the  South  African  Constabu- 
lary, and  the  Dutch  element 
easily  predominated  in  the 
crowd  which  watched  the  racea 
A  good-humoured  element,  too, 
for  the  men  smoked  and  criti- 
cised the  performances  in  all 
friendliness,  while  their  women- 
kind  in  their  Sunday  clothes 
thrcmged  to  the  marquees  for 
tea. 


IV. 


The  Kustenburg  road  runs 
due  east  through  a  fine  defile 
called  Klein  Marico  Poort,  and 
thence  in  a  country  of  thick 
bush  for  twenty  miles  to  the 
ford  of  the  Qroot  Marico.  We 
started  before  dawn,  and  did 
not  halt  for  breakfast  till  the 
said  ford,  by  which  time  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
and  we  were  very  hot,  dusty, 
and  hungry.  Lofty  wooded  hiUs 
rose  to  the  north,  and  not  forty 


miles  off  lay  the  true  hunting- 
veld,  with  koodoo,  water-buck, 
and  hippopotamus.  Bird  life 
was  rich  along  the  road — blue 
jays,  rollers,  and  the  handsome 
malicious  game-bird  which  acts 
as  scout  to  the  guinea-fowl,  and 
with  his  harsh  call  informs  them 
of  human  presence.  The  farms 
were  small  and  richly  watered, 
with  laden  oranee-sroves  and 
wide  ruined  verandahs.  The 
people  of  Zeerust   had   spoken 
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with  tears  in  their  eyes  of  the  stream ;    the  remainder  held  s 

beautiful  condition  of  this  road,  little   ridge    in    the    centre    ol 

but  we  found  it  by  far  the  worst  the  amphitheatre  of  hills.     Foi 

in  our  travels.     It  lay  deep  in  several  days  they  toiled  at  dug' 

sand,   was  strewn    with    ugly  outs  —  terrible  days,   for   thej 

boulders,  and  at  one  ford  was  wereshelledoontinuallyfrom  th( 

so  impossible  that   we  had  to  whole  rim  of  the  amphitheatre 

make  a  long  detour  over  vir-  One   relieving   foroe  from   th< 

gin  veld.      The  Great  Marico,  west  retired  in   despair;  a  r& 

which,   like  all  streams  in  the  lieving  foroe  from  the  east  wat 

northern   watershed,  joins    the  deceived    by    false    heliograms 

Limpopo,  and  indeed  forms  its  and  went  away,  believing    tht 

chief  feeder,  is  a  muddy  trop-  work  aooomplished.   Then  oamc 

ical    water,    very    imlike    the  the  report  that  they  had  sur- 

clear  Malmani.     Beyond  it  the  rendered ;  and  then,  after  Bom« 

country  becomes  bare  and  pas-  fifteen  days,  they  were  found  bj 

toral  again,  full  of  little  farms,  Lord    Kitohener,    still    boldinf 

to  which  the  bulk  of   the   in-  the  forlorn  post.    It  was  a  men 

habitants  had  returned.    It  was  side  -  show,   but   to   have   been 

the  most  smiling  country   we  there  was 

had  seen,  for  bush-veld  has  an  in  the  cai 

ineradicable    air   of   barbarism,  were  fired 

but    a    green    open   laud    with  than  into 

white  homesteads  among  trees  courage  of 

is   the  true  type  of   a   settled  who  passt 

eoiiutry.     The  young  grass  was  night  to  t 

already  springing  in   the  shel-  yond  prais 

tered    places,    the     cold    dusty  long    rem* 

winds    had  gone,    and    a   fore-  It  was  thi 

hint  of  spring  was  in  the  calm  outgeneral 

evening.  all  the  eai 

We  spent  the  night  above  the  ised   warft 

Elands  River,  a  very  beautiful  followed  t 

full  water,  almost  on  the  site  of  and     vind 

the  battle.     The  Elands  River  dignity  of 

fight    seems    to    have    slij>ped  ing   we  w 

from  tlie  memory  of  a  people  The  dug-o 

who  made  much  of  lesser  per-  intaot,  and 

formances  ;  biit  to  soldiers  it  is  beneath  ri 

easily  the  Thermopylie  of  the  heroic  dea 
war.     Five   hundred   or  so   of        A  few  i 

Australians    of    different   regi-  the    sumn 

ments,  with  a  few  Rhodesians,  reached,    ( 

were  marcJiing  to  join  another  looked  ovi 

force,  when  they  were  cut  off  at  the    aupei 

Elands  River  by  3000    Boers,  the    Magj 

They  were  invited  to  surrender,  in     front 

and  declined.     A  small  number  Magato'a 

took  up  a  position   beside  the  Rustenbnr 
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fofest  or  lionisi ;  and  the  book- 
cases full  of  European  clasa- 
ioa,  witli  a  great  abiindance 
of  German  story  -  books  for 
children,  telling  how  wicked 
G  retch  en  amended  her  ways, 
or  little  Hans  saved  his 
pennies.  Altogether  a  charm- 
ing dwelling  -  place,  where  a 
man  might  well  spend  his  days 
in  worthy  leisure,  shooting, 
farming,  gardening,  and  smok- 
ing his  pipe  in  the  evening, 
with  the  sunset  flaming  over 
the  hills. 

We  spent  two  nights  in  Rus- 
tenburg,  visiting  in  the  day- 
time a  horse  depot  to  which  a 
number  of  brood  mares  had 
been  brought  for  winter  graz- 
ing, and  paying  our  respeots  to 
a  neighbouring  chief,  Magato, 
who  lives  in  a  atad  from  which 
many  town  councils  might 
learn  a  lesson  of  cleanliness 
and  order.  The  natives  are  as 
rich  as  Jews  from  the  war, 
owning  fine  spans  of  oxen  and 
Army  Service  Corps  waggons, 
and  altogether  disinclined  to 
utir  themselves  for  wages.  This 
prosperity  of  the  lower  race 
must  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
Boer  to  swallow,  as  he  drives 
in  for  his  rations  with  a  team 
of  wretched  donkeys,  and  sees 
his  former  servants  with  buck- 
waggons  and  cattle.  We 
watched  strings  of  Burghers 
arriving  at  the  depot,  and  at 
night  several  fires  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  told  of  their  out- 
spans.  Most  of  them  were 
])olite  and  communicatt 
verj-  few  did  their 
sulky  silence.  There  was  one 
man  who  took  my  fancy. 
Originally  lie  must  have  been 
nearly   seven   feet  high,   but  a 


wound    in    the  back    had    bent 
him  double.    He  had  long  black 
hair,    and    sombre   black   eyes 
which   looked    straight    before 
Jiim  into  vacancy.     He  had  a 
ramshackle    home  -  made    cart 
and     eight     donkeys,     and     a 
gigantic  whip,  of  which  he  was 
a  consummate  master.     A  small 
boy  did   his  business  for  him, 
while  he  sat  hunched  up  on  his 
cart,  speaking  hoarsely   to  his 
animals,  and  cracking  his  whip 
in  the  air, — a  man  for  whom 
the   foundations   of  the  world 
had    been    upset,    and    hence- 
forth,    like    Cain,     a    dweller 
apart.     The  work  of  repatria- 
tion is  well  done  so  far  as  the 
circumstances    permit.      Stock 
and  tran 
by,  but  ( 
at  least 
and  kepi 
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profound  Bilence  the  place  had 
the  air  of  Bome  underground 
world.  The  black  waters  seemed 
to  have  drowsed  there  since  the 
Creation,  unfathomablj  deep — 
a  witch's  caldron,  where  the 
savage  spirits  of  the  hills  niigbt 
show  their  faces.  Even  as  we 
gazed  the  moon  came  over  the 
crest :  the  cliff  in  front  sprang 
into  a  dazzling  whiteness  which 
shimmered  back  from  the  la- 
goon below.  Far  up  on  the 
summit  was  a  great  boulder 
which  had  a  far-away  likeness 
to  an  august  human  head.  As 
the  light  fell  on  it  the  resem- 
blance became  a  certainty ;  there 
were  the  long  locks,  the  heavy 
brows,  the  profound  eyes  of  a 
colossal  Jove.  Not  Jove  in- 
deed, for  he  was  the  god  of  a 


race,  but  that  elder  deity  of  the 
natural  man,  grey-haired  Sat- 
urn, keeping  hia  ageless  vigil, 
quiet  as  a  stone,  over  the  gen- 
erations of  his  ohildren.  For- 
gotten earth -dwellers,  Mosil- 
ikatse  and  his  chiefs,  Boer 
commandoes,  British  yeomanry, 
— all  had  passed  before  those 
passionless  eyes,  as  their  suc- 
cessors will  pass  and  be  for- 
gotten. And  in  the  sense  of 
man's  littleness  there  is  com- 
fort, for  it  is  part  of  the  title  of 
our  inheritance.  The  veld  and 
the  mountains  continue  for  ever, 
austerely  impartial  to  their  hu- 
man occupants  i  it  ia  for  the 
new-oomer  to  prove  his  right 
to  endure  by  the  qualities 
which  nature  has  marked  for 
endurance. 
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opaque  blaok  shadow  under  one  thing  to  serve  you.  Yoa  know 
of  the  two  big  trees  left  at  the  who  I  am." 
landing-place  swallowed  them  "Everybody  along  the  Straita 
up,  impenetrably  dense,  by  the  has  beard  of  you,  sir." 
side  oF  the  wide  river,  that  Mr  Yan  Wyk  presumed  that 
seemed  to  spin  into  threads  of  this  meant  something  favour- 
glitter  the  light  of  a  few  big  able.  Sterne  had  a  soft  laugh 
stars  dropped  here  and  there  at  this  pleasantry.  He  should 
upon  its  outspread  and  flowing  think  sol  To  the  opening 
stillness.  statement,   that    the   partner- 

"The  situation  is  grave  be-  ship  agreement  was  to  expire 

yond    doubt,"    Mr   Van    Wyk  at  the  end    of    this  very  trip, 

said.    Ghost-like  in  their  white  he   gave  an   attentive   assent. 

clothes    they    could     not    dis-  He  was  aware.     One  beard  of 

tinguish  each  others'  features,  nothing  else  on  board  all  the 

and  their  feet  made  no  sound  blessed  day  long.   As  to  Massy, 

on   the  soft  earth.     A  sort  of  it  was  no  secret  that  he  was  in 

purring  was  heard.    Mr  Sterne  a  jolly  deep  hole  with   these 

felt    gratified    by   such   a   be-  worn-out    boilers.      He  would 

ginning.  have  to  borrow  somewhere  a 

"I  thought,  Mr  Van  Wyk,  a  couple  of  hi.t.^r«l  fi«.f.  «»  «ii 

gentleman  of  your  sort  would  to  pay    ofl 

see  at  once  how  awkwardly  I  then   he  v 

was  situated."  money  on 

"  Yea,   very.     Obviously  his  ship  for  th 

liealth  is   bad.      Perhaps   he's  is,  if  he  oo 

breaking   up.      I   see,  and   he  all.     At  b< 

himself      is     well     aware  —  I  time,    a    bi 

atisiime    I   am   speaking   to   a  short  earn: 

man     of    sense  —  he    is    well  and    there 

aware  that  his  legs  are  giving  danger  of 

out."  tion  filched 

"  His  legs — ah ! "    Mr  Sterne  the  Oemu 

was    disconcerted,     and     then  pered    ahoi 

turned     sulky.       "  Tou     may  ready  tried 

call    it   his   legs   if  you    like;  would    hai 

what    I     want     to     know    is  with  him. 

whether    he    intends   to   dear  the  man  to 

out   quietly.       That's    a  good  place.    .   . 

one,  too !     His  legs  1     Pooh ! "  rapid  wint 

"  Why,    yes.     Only    look   at  in  the  de6( 

the   way  he  walks,"   Mr  Van  with  his  wi 
Wyk   took  him  up    in    a    per-         "SuppOE 

fectly    cool     and     undoubting  loan,"  Mr 

tone.       "The    question,    how-  in  a  delibe 

ever,  is  whether  your  sense  of  your  ovm 

duly    does    not    carry  you    too  than    likel 

far    from   your    true   interest,  gagee's  ms 

After  all,  I  too  could  do  some-  as  oaptain 
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know  that  I  wr>al4  make  that 
v*T7  stipTiIation  myself  if  I 
ha/1  to  find  the  mon^^.  And 
9A  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  think- 
ing of  'i*'An^  so.  It  would  be 
worth  mv  while  in  manv  wav& 
I>o  vou  see  how  this  wonld 
bear   on    the   case   onder    dis- 

**  Triank  von.  sir.  I  am  sure 
vou  couldn't  ffet  anvbodv  that 
would  care  more  for  yoor  in- 
terests." 

'-  Well,  it  suits  mv  interest 
that  Captain  Wliallev  should 
finish  his  time.  I  shall  pro- 
bably take  a  passage  with  you 
down  the  Straits.  If  that  can 
^ie  done,  Y\\  he  on  the  spot  when 
all  these  changes  take  place, 
and  in  a  position  to  look  after 
your  interests." 

*^Mr  Van  Wyk,  I  want 
nothing  better.  I  am  sure  I  am 
infinitely  .  .  ." 

"I  take  it,  then,  that  this 
may  y>e  done  without  any 
trouble  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  what  risk  there 
is  can't  be  helped ;  but  (speak- 
ing to  you  as  my  employer  now) 
the  thing  is  more  safe  than  it 
Irx^ks.  If  anybody  had  told  me 
of  it  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
it,  but  I  have  been  looking  on 
myself.  That  old  Serang  has 
bftfm  trained  up  to  the  game. 
Tliens's  nothing  the  matter 
with  his — his — limbs,  sir.  He's 
gr)t  used  to  do  things  on  his 
own  in  a  remarkable  way. 
And  lot  me  tell  you,  sir,  that 
Cyapiain  Whalley,  poor  man,  is 
}>y  no  means  useless.  Fact. 
Lot  mo  explain  to  you,  sir. 
llo  stifFons  up  that  old  monkey 
of  n  Malay,  who  knows  well 
onough  what  to  do.  Why,  he 
must      have      kept      captain's 


watdMi  in  all  aorte  of  eamitxy 
ships  off  and  on  for   the  last 


as  tbcT 
have  a  white  man  doae  at  th* 
hack,  will  go  on  doing  the  lig^t 
thing  most  surprisingly  irril— - 
even  if  left  qtdte  to  themadvea, 
Only  the  white  man  most  be  of 
the  sort  to  pat  starch  into  them, 
and  the  captain  is  jnat  the  one 
for  that.  Why,  sir,  he  has 
drilled  him  so  well  that  now  he 
needs  hardly  speak  at  alL  I 
have  seen  that  little  ^wrinkled 
ape  made  to  take  the  ship  out 
of  Panga  Bay  on  a  blowy  morn- 
ing and  on  all  throng  the 
islands  ;  take  her  oat  firBt-rate, 
sir,  dodging  nnder  the  old  man's 
elbow,  and  in  snch  qniet  style 
that  yon  could  not  have  told 
for  the  life  of  yoa  which  of  the 
two  was  doing  the  work  up 
there.  That's  where— onr  poor 
friend  would  be  still  of  nse  to 
the  ship  even  if — if — ^he  conld 
no  longer  lift  a  foot,  sir.  Pro- 
viding the  Serang  does  not 
know  that  there's  anything 
wrong." 

"  He  doesn't" 

''Naturally  not.  Quite  be- 
yond his  apprehension.  They 
aren't  capable  of  finding  oat 
anything  about  us,  sir." 

"You  seem  to  be  a  shrewd 
man,"  said  Mr  Van  Wyk  in  a 
ohoked  mutter,  as  though  he 
were  feeling  sick. 

"You'll  find  me  a  good 
enough  servant,  sir." 

Mr  Sterne  hoped  now  for  a 
handshake  at  least,  but  nnex- 
peotedly,  with  a  "What's 
this  ?  Better  not  to  be  seen  to- 
gether," Mr  Van  Wyk's  white 
shape  wavered,  and  instantly 
seemed   to  melt  away  in    the 
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black   air    under    the  roof    of  oabin,   listened   oritioally  to  a 

bougha.   The  mate  was  startled,  deep  stertorous  breathing  with- 

Yes.      There    was    that    faint  in.       This  was  a  dead-drunk 

thumping  olatter.  sleep.       The    hout  was   over ; 

He  stole  out  silently  from  tranquillised  on  that  soore,  he 
under  the  shade.  The  lighted  too  went  in,  and  with  slow 
port-bole  shone  from  afar,  wriggles  got  out  of  hia  old 
His  head  swam  with  the  tweed  jaoket.  It  was  a  gar- 
intoxication  of  sudden  suocesa  ment  with  many  pockets,  which 
What  a  thing  it  was  to  have  a  he  used  to  put  on  at  odd  times 
gentleman  to  deal  with  1  He  of  the  day,  beidg  aubjeot  to 
crept  aboard,  and  there  was  sudden  chilly  fits,  and  when  he 
something  weird  in  the  shadowy  felt  warmed  he  wonld  take  it 
stretch  of  empty  decks,  echoing  off  and  hang  it  about  anywhere 
with  shouts  and  blows  pro-  all  over  the  ship.  It  would  be 
ceeding  from  a  darker  part  seen  swinging  on  belaying-pins, 
amidships.  Mr  Massy  was  thrown  over  the  heads  of 
raging  before  the  door  of  the  winohee,  on  people's  very  door- 
berth  :  the  drunken  voice  with-  handles  for  that  matter.  Was 
in  flowed  on  undisturbed  in  the  he  not 
violent  racket  of  kicks.  favourit 

"  Shut  up !     Put  your  light  a  woods 

out  and  turn  in,  you  confounded  the  bri( 

swilling    pig  —  you  I        D'you  binnaolf 

hear  me,  you  beast?"  early  de 

The  kicking  stopped,  and  in  on   tha 

the  pause  the  muzzy  oracular  Whallei 

voice  announced  from  within —  to  be  k( 

"Ahl     Massy,  now  —  that's  overawf 

another  thing.     Massy'a  deep."  he  had 

"  Who's     that     aft     there  ?  partner 

You,     Sterne?       He'll     drink  tain  W 

himself  into  a   fit  of  horrors."  notice 

The    chief    engineer    appeared  Malays, 

vague  and  big  at  the  oomer  of  scowlin, 

the  engine-room.  crew  wi 

"  He  will  be  fit   enough   to-  hand  o; 

morrow.     I  would  let  him  be,  where  c 
Mr  Massy."  With 

Sterne  slipped  away  into  his  which  : 

berth,   and  at  once  had  to  sit  and  An 

down.      His  head  swam  with  there  os 

exultation.      He   got    into   bis  the  nea 

bunk  as  if  in  a  dream.     A  feel-  thud  o: 

ing  of  profound  peace,  of  pacifio  olatterii 

joy,  came  over  him.     On  deck  Jaok   n 

all  was  quiet.  sleep  sn 

Mr     Massy,    with     his     ear  revels,  i 

against    the    door    of    Jack's  chair  a 
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itself     iato     tin     intermiii&ble,  ticket.      And  then  all  at  onoe 

noisy,   in  -  drawn  snore.      And  tha  port  waa  no  longer  blaok : 

then  even  the  snoring  stopped,  it  was  pearly  grey,  framing  a 

and  all  was  still.  shore     crowded    with     houses, 

But  it  seemed  as  though  Mr  thatohed  roof  beyond  thatohed 

Massy  had   suddenly  oome   to  roof,  walls  of  mats  and  bamboo, 

doubt  the  efficacy  of  sleep  as  gables  of  oarved  teak  timber. 

against  a  man's  troubles  ;   or  Rows  of  dwellings  raised  on  a 

perhaps  he  had  found  the  relief  forest  of  piles  lined  the  steely 

he  needed  in  the  stillness  of  a  band     of     the    river,    brimful 

oalm   oontemplation   that   will  and  still,  with  the  tide  at  the 

call  up  the  image   of  wealth,  turn.      This  was  Batu  Bern — 

of  a   stroke   of    luck,   of  long  and  the  day  had  oome. 

idleness,  and  may  bring  before  Mr    Massy    shook    himself, 

you  the  imagined  form  of  every  put   on  the   tweed   ooat,   and, 

desire;  for,  turning  about  and  shivering  nervously  as  if  from 

throwing    his    arms    over   the  some  great  shook,  made  a  note 

edge    of    his    bunk,   he    stood  of  the  number.     A  fortunate, 

there    with    his    feet     on    his  rare  hint  that.      Yes;   but  to 

favourite  old  coat,  looking  out  pursue    fortune     one     wanted 

through   the  round    port   into  money — ^-^--f"  "-i=>> 

the     night     over      the     river.  Then 

Sometimes   a   breath   of  'wind  pared     t 

would    enter    and    touch     his  engine-rc 

face,    a    oool    breath    charged  jobs  had 

with     the     damp,     fresh     feel  Jack    wi 

from    a    vast   body  of  water,  on  the  fl 

A    glimmer    here     and     there  the  door 

was    all    he    could    see    of    it ;  gorge  ro 

and   once    he   might  after  all  work.    A 

suppose  he  had  dozed  off,  since  to  do  no 

there     appeared      before     his  first  a  gi 

vision,  unexpectedly   and  con-  ship  won 

neoted   with   no  dream,  a  row  the  Sofal 

ot  flaming  and  gigantic  figures  was  tirei 

— three  nought  seven  one  two —  chance  t 

making  up  a  number  such  as  last    of 

you    may    see    on     a     lottery  turned  o 


Tlie  deep,  interminable  boot  next  plac 

of  the  steam-whistle  had,  in  its  in  the  sti 

grave,    vibrating    note,    some-  by  a  few 

thing  intolerable,  which  sent  a  the  broai 

elight  shudder   down   Mr  Van  view  froi 

Wyk's  back.     It  was  the  early  galow. 
afternoon  ;  the  Sofala  was  leav-         Its  ow 

ing  Batu  Bern  for  Fangu,  the  time  to  t 
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himself  too— because  of  an  ia- 
ward  tremor  in  his  heart. 

An  incomprehensible  growl 
answered  him. 

"What?  Can't  you  open 
your  mouth  now  ?  You  yelp 
out  your  infernal  rot  loud 
enough  when  you  are  drunk. 
What  do  you  mean  by  abusing 
people  in  that  way? — you  old 
useless  boozer,  you  I " 

"  Can't  help  it.  Don't  re- 
member anything  about  it. 
You  shouldn't  listen." 

"  You  dare  to  tell  me  !  What 
do  you  mean  by  going  on  a 
drunk  like  this  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me.  Sick  of  the 
dam'  boilers — you  would  be. 
Sick  of  life," 

"  I  wish  you  were  dead,  then. 
You've  made  me  siok  of  you. 
Don't  you  remember  the  uproar 
you  made  last  night?  You 
miserable  old  soaker  I " 

"  No ;  I  don't.  Don't  want 
to.     Drink  is  drink," 

"  I  wonder  what  prevents  me 
from  kicking  you  out.  What 
do  you  waut  here?" 

"  Relieve  you.  You've  been 
long  enough  down  there,, 
George." 

"  Don't  you  George  me — you 
tippling  old  rascal,  you  I  If  I 
were  to  die  to-morrow  you 
would  starve.  Remember  that. 
Say  Mr  Massy." 

"  Mr  Maasy,"  repeated  the 
other  stolidly. 

Dishevelled,  with  dull  blood- 
shot eyes,  a  snuffy,  grimy  shirt, 
greasy  trousers,  naked  feet 
thrust  into  ragged  slippers,  he 
boiled  in  bead  down  directly 
Massy  had  made  way  for  biro. 

The  chief  engineer  looked 
around.  The  deck  was  empty 
as  far  as  the  taffraiL     All  the 
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native  passengers  had  left  in 
Batu  Bern  this  time,  and  no 
others  had  joined.  The  dial 
of  the  patent  log  tinkled  peri- 
odioally  in  the  dark  at  the 
end  of  the  ship.  It  was  a  dead 
calm,  and,  under  the  olouded 
sky,  through  the  still  air  that 
seemed  to  cling  warm,  with  a 
seaweed  smell,  to  her  slim  hull, 
on  a  sea  of  sombre  grey  and 
unwrinkled,  the  ship  moved  on 
an  even  keel,  as  if  floating  de- 
taobed  in  empty  space.  But 
Mr  Massy  slapped  his  forehead, 
tottered  a  Uttle,  and  caught 
hold  of  a  belaying-pin  at  the 
foot  of  the  maat. 

"I  shall  go  mad,"  he  mut- 
tered, walk'""  n.'wiBo  *.>iA  *1ftrtt 
unsteadily, 
scraping 
below  —  a 
Sterne  on 
whistling  a 

Captain 
the  oouoh, 
dressed,  bes 
oabin  open, 
in  the  leasi 
nise  the  vc 
ling  strain 

A  bulkh< 
the  white 
plush,  the 
mahogany 
wood  paoki 
the  bed-p] 
three  year 
Captain  W! 
after  the  F 
there  ooul 
place  on  e 
tions.  Hii 
his  knees; 
with  big  ( 
a  rigid  proi 
The  expect 
at  last. 
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"  Wretohed  miaer ! "  he  mum-  and  the  man  with  the  dimmed 

bled.  eyes. 

If    Mr   Sterne   could  at   no        And  our  oonduot  after  all  is 

time  have  told   him   anything  so  much  a  matter  of  outside 

new  about  his  partner,  ho  could  suggestion,    that    had    it    not 

have  told  Mr  Sterne  that  an-  been    tor    his  Jaok's  drunken 

other  use  could  be  made  of  a  gabble    he  would    have   there 

man's    affliction    than    just    to  and  then  had  it  out  with  this 

kick   him  out,  and   thus  defer  miserable     man,    who     would 

the  term  o£  a  difficult  payment  neither  help,  nor  stay,  nor  yet 

for  a  year.     To  keep  the  secret  lose  the  ship.     The  old  fraud  I 

of    the    affliction    and    induce  But     he     restrained     himeelf. 

him  to  stay  was  a  better  move.  Time   enough  for  that — when 

If  without  means,  he  would  be  be  liked.     There  was  a  fearful 

anxious  to  remain ;   and   that  new  thought  put  into  his  head. 

settled  the  question  of  refund-  Wasn't  he  up  to  it  after  all  f 

ing  him  his  share.     He  did  not  How    that    beast    Jaok    had 

know  exactly  how  much  Cap-  raved  I     "Find  a  safe  trick  to 

tain    Whalley    was    disabled ;  get  rid  of  her,"     Well,   Jaok 

but  if  it  eo  happened  that  he  was  not  so  far  wrong.     A  very 

put  the  ship  ashore  somewhere  olever   triok    had    ooourred   to 

for  good  and  ail,  it  was  not  the  him.     Ay  I     ~ 

owner's   fault  —  was    it  f      He  risk  7 
was  not  obliged  to  know  that        A  teelin; 

there    was     anything    wrong,  of  superior 

But    probably    nobody    would  dices  —  ore 

raise    such    a   point,    and    the  made  his 

ship    was   fully   insured.      He  mouth   tur 

had   had  enough  self-restraint  body  woul 

to  pay  up  the  premiums.     But  Massy,  ant 
this    was    not   all.       He    could         Six    bel 

not   believe   Captain    Whalley  deck.     Elt 

to    be    so    confoundedly   desti-  glass  of  w 

ttite  as  not  to  have  some  more  for  ten  mi 

money    put    away   somewhera  himself.     T 

If   he,    Massy,  could   get  hold  his    obest 

of  it,  that  would  pay  for  the  lantern  of 
boilers,    and   everything   went        Almost 

on    as    before.      And    if    she  across     th 

got  lost  in  the  end,  so  much  under  the 

the  better.     He  hated  her ;  he  the   iron  d 

loathed  the  troubles  that  took  ing  the  eto 

his    mind    off   the    chances    of  hoiler-spaci 

fortune.      He    wished    her   at  iron  sides, 

the  bottom  of  the  sea.      And  floor,  too, 

as,    baffled,    he    left    Captain  heat  belovt 

Whalley's  cabin,  he  enveloped  bish  was  e 

in    the   same    hatred    the   ship  mound  of 

with     the    worn  -  out    boilers  ner ;    rows 
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looked  up  with  his  worn  eyea,  temporary.     Sorely  God  would 

eidled   away  into  the  light  of  not  rob  hia  child  of  bis  power 

the  hinnacle,  and,  crossing  his  to  help,  and  oast  him  naked 

bands  behind  bia  back,  fixed  bis  into  a  night  without  end.     He 

eyes  on  the  compass-card.  bad    caught    at    every    hope ; 

"  You'll  have  to  keep  a  good  and  when  tbe  evidence  of  bis 

look-out  ahead  for  land,  about  misfortune  was  stronger    than 

half -past  three.  It's  fairly  clear,  hope,  be   tried   not  to  believe 

though.     You  have  looked  in  on  the  manifest  thing, 
the  captain  as  you  came  along        In    vain.      In    the    steadily 

— eh  ?      He   knows   the  time  ?  darkening   universe   a  sinister 

Well,  then,  I  am  off."  clearness   fell   upon   his  ideas. 

At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  be  In   the   illuminating   momenta 

stood    aside    for    the   captain,  of  sufFeriug  he  saw  life,  men, 

He  watched  him  go  up  with  an  all    things,    the    whole    earth 

even,    certain    tread,   and    re-  with  all  her  burden  of  created 

mained  thoughtful  for  a  mo-  nature,  as  he  bad  never  seen 

ment.     "It's  funny,"  he  said  to  them  hefora 
himself,   "but   you  can    never        Sometimes    be    was    seized 

tell  whether  that  man  has  seen  with    a 

you  or   not.     He  might  have  an  overv 

heard  me  breathe  this  tima"  then  the 

He    was    a   wonderful    man  ter  appea 

when  all  was  said  and  done,  never   ae 

They  said  he  had  had  a  name  Was  it  [ 

in  his  day.     Mr  Sterne  could  ever  be  i 

well   believe  it ;    and  he  con-  wbatevei 

eluded   serenely   that   Captain  And   not 

Whalley  must  be  able  to  see  Never. 
people   more   or  leas — as  him-        Why? 

self   just   now,   for   instance —  too    gree 

but  not  being  certain  of  any-  umption, 

body,   had    to    keep    up    that  And  at 

unnoticiug    silence   of   manner  to  hia  d< 

for    fear    of     giving     himaelf  determin. 

away.        Mr     Sterne     was     a  to  the  ei 

ahrewd  guesser.  intact,    a 

This     necessity     of      every  more     w 

moment     brought     home     to  After  war 

Captain    Whalley's   heart    the  of  suioidt 

humiliation    of    his    falsehood,  vigour   c 

He   had   drifted   into  it  from  bad  praj 

paternal  love,  from  incredulity,  prayers  h 

from  boundless  trust  in  divine  All  the  c 

justice  meted  out  to  men's  feel-  prayed    i 

ings  on  this  earth.     He  would  not  to  bi 

give  his  poor  Ivy  the  benefit  in    a     ol 

of  another  month's  work;  per-  spirit.     ] 

haps    the   affliction    waa    only  tiling? 
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of  the  ooat  had  done  its  work ;  exohango    a    few   words,    and 

and  the  Sofala,  beading  nortb  lapse    ahnoat     at     tmoe     into 

by  the  compass,  made  untrue  silence.  .  .  . 

by  this  simple  device,   was  no         "  Tell  me  direotly  you  see  any 

longer   making   a   safe   course  land,  Serang." 

tor  Pangu  Bay.  "  Yes,  Tuan.     Not  yet." 

The  hiss  of  water  parted  by        "No,     not     yet,"     Captain 

her    stem,    the    throb    of    her  Whalley  would  agree. 
engines,  all  the  sounds  of  her        The  ship  had  been  the  best 

faithful  and  laborious  life,  went  friend  of  his  decline.     He  had 

on  uninterrupted  in  the  great  sent  all  the  money  he  had  made 

calm  of  the  sea  joining  on  all  by  and   in   the  Sofala  to  his 

sides    the    motionless   layer   of  daughter.    His  thought  lingered 

cloud  over  the  eky.     A  gentle  on  the  name.     How  often  he 

stillness   as  vast  as  the  world  and  his  wife  had   talked  over 

seemed  to  wait  upon  her  path,  the  cot  of  the  child  in  the  big 

enveloping  her    lovingly  in   a  stem-oabia  of  the  Condor;  she 

supreme    caress.       Mr    Massy  would     grow    up,    she    would 

thought    there    could     be    no  marry,  she   would   love  them, 

better   night   for  an   arranged  they  'would  live  near  her  and 

shipwreck.  look  at  her  happiness — it  would 

Run  up  high  and  dry  on  one  go  on  without  er"      "'-"  '  -- 

of   the  reefs  east  of  Pangu —  wife  was  dead,  tc 

wait  for  daylight — hole  in  the  had  given  all  he 

bottom — out  boats — PanguBay  he  wished  he  ooi 

same  evening.     That's  about  it.  her,  see  her,  see  1 

As  soon    as    she    touched    he  live  in  the  sound 

would   hasten   on    the   bridge,  that  could  make 

get  hold  of   the   coat  (nobody  of  the  living  grj 

would  notice  in  the  dark),  and  him  supportable. 

shake  it  upside-down  over  the  starved  of  love  i 

side,  or  even  fling  it  into  the  imagined  her  tei 
sea.      A    detail      Who    could        The  Serang  ha< 

guess?     Coat  been  seen  hang-  forward,  and    nc 

ing    there     from      that     hook  glancing     at    t\u 

hundreds  of  times.     Neverthe-  fidgeted  restlessly 

less,  when  he  sat  down  on  the  burst    out    olose 

lower  step  of  the  bridge-ladder  Whalley — 
his  knees   knocked  together  a        "Tuan,  do  yon 

little.     The   waiting   part  was  of  the  land?" 
the  worst  of  it.     At  times  he        The  alarmed 

would   begin  to  pant  quickly,  Captain   Whallej 

as  though  he  had  been  running,  at  ono€L     He  I      I 

and  then  breathe  largely,  swell-  the  question,  the 

ing  ^vith  the  intimate  sense  of  blindness  seemed 

a    mastered    fate.       Now    and  with  a  bundredfo 
then  he  would  hear  the  shuffle        "  What'a     the 

of   the   Serang's  bare   feet   up  cried. 
there:  quiet,  low  voices  would        " Half-paat  thr 
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was   thrown    down   headlong :  about  her  decks.     The  voice  of 

the    shaken    rigging    made    a  the     Serang     pronounced     dis- 

great    rattling     to    the    very  tinotly     above     the     oonfused 

trucks.      All   the   lights  went  murmurs — 
out :  several  chain-guys,  snap-        "  Fifteen  fathom,"     He  had 

ping,     clattered     against     the  heaved  the  lead. 
fiiunel :     there     were     crashes,         Mr  Sterae  cried  out  next  in 

pings     of    parted     wire  -  rope,  a  strained  pitch — 
splintering  sounds,  loud  cracks,  "  Where  the  devil  has  she  got 

the  masthead   lamp  flew  over  to?     Where  are  we ? " 
the    bows,   and    all    the  doors        Captain  Whalley  replied   in 

about  the  deck  began  to  hang  calm  bass — 
heavily.      Then,    after   having        "Amongst  the  reefs   to  the 

hit,    she    rebounded,    hit    the  eastward." 
second  time  the  very  same  spot        "  You  know  it,  air  ?     Than 

like    a    battering-ram.      This  she  will  never  get  out  again." 
completed     the     havoc  :     the        "She  will  be  sunk   in  five 

funnel,  with  all  the  guys  gone,  minutes.     Boats,  Steme.     Even 

fell  over  with  a  hollow  sound  of  one  will  save  you   all  in  thia 

thunder,  smashing  the  wheel  to  calm,'' 
bits,  crushing  the  frame  of  the         Thi 

awnings,  breaking  the  lockers,  in  a 

hlling  the  bridge  with  a  mass  port 

of  splinters,  sticks,  and  broken  oheok 

wood.     Captain  Whalley  picked  a    mc 

himself  up  and  stood  knee-deep  quiet, 

ill     wreckage,    torn,    bleeding,  good 

knowing    the     nature     of     the  Whal 

danger  he  had  escaped  mostly  thoug 

by  the  sound,  and  holding  Mr  night 

Massy's  coat  in  his  arms.  first  s 
By  this  time  Sterne  (he  had        "  B 
been    flung   out    of    his    bunk)         An 

had    set    the    engines    astern,  befort 

They  worked  for  a  few  turns,  of    tb 

then  a  voice  bawled  out,  "  Get  wbisp 
out  of  the  <lamned  engine-room,  "  S 
Jack ! " — and  they  stopped ;  but        Ma 

the  ship  had  gone  clear  of  the  tain^ 

reef  and  lay  still,  with  a  heavy  ing  ol 
cloud  of  steam  issuing  from  the  "I 
broken  deck-pipes,  and  vanish-        "T 

ing  in  wispy  shapes  into  the  along 

night.  Notwithstanding  the  voice. 
suddenness  of  the  disaster  there        "  Y 

was  no  shouting,  as  if  the  very  for  tl 
violence  of  the  shock  had  half-         Mr 

stunned   the    shadowy    lot    of  His  i 

people  swaying  here  and  there  rustli 

vol.  rt-XXri. — NO.  MXLVL 
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God    had    not   liateiied   to  hia  afterwards,  when,  in  a  native 

prayers.     The    light    had    fin-  oraft  lent  bim  by  his  Sultan, 

ished  ebbing  out  of  the  world;  he  had  made   hie  way  to  the 

not  a  glimmer.     It  was  a  dark  So/ala'a  port  of  TBgiatry,  where 

waste  ;  but  it  was  uBaeemly  that  already  her  existenoe  and  the 

a  Whalley  who  had  gone  so  far  official  inquiry  into  her  loss  were 

to  carry  a  point  should  continue  beginning  to  be  forgotten. 
to  live.    He  must  pay  the  price.        It  had  not  been  a  very  re- 

"  Leap  as  far  as  you  can,  sir ;  markable   or   interesting   case, 

we  will  pick  you  up."  exoept  for   the   fact   that   the 

They     did     not     hear    him  captain  had   gone  down   with 
answer.      But    their    shouting  his  sinking  ship.      It  was  the 
seemed  to  remind  him  of  some-  only  life    lost ;    and    Mr  Van 
thing.      He    groped    his    way  Wyk  would  not  have  been  able 
back,     and     sought     for     Mr  to  learn  any  details  had  it  not 
Masay's  coat.     He  could  swim  been  for  Sterne,  whom  he  met 
indeed ;     people   sucked    down  one  day  on  the  quay  near  the 
by  the  whirlpool  of  a  sinking  bridge  over   the  creek,  almost 
ship    do    oome    up    aometimea  on   the  very  spot  where  Cap- 
to    the    surface,    and    it    was  tain  Whalley,  to 
uuseenily  that  a  Whalley,  who  daughter's  five  hui 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  intact,  had  turned 
should   be  beguiled   by  chance  pan  which  would 
into  a  struggle.     He  would  put  board  the  Sofalcu 
all  these  pieces  of  iron  into  his         From  afar  Mr  'V 
own  pockets.  Sterne  blink   stra 

They,  looking  from  the  boat,  and  raise  his  hani 

saw  the  Sofala,  a  black  mass  They  drew  into  tfa 

upon   a   black   sea,   lying  still  building  (it  was  ( 

at    an     appalling     cant.      No  the  mate  related  1 

sound  came  from  her.      Then,  with  the  orew  goi 

with  a  great  bizarre  shuffling  Bay  about  six  hoi 

noise,    as    if    the    boilers   had  accident,   and    ho' 

broken  through  the  bulkheads,  lived  for  a  fortni| 

and   with   a   faint  muffled  de-  of  destitution  befoi 

tonation,   where   the   ship  had  an    opportunity   t 

been     there     appeared     for    a  from  that  beastly 

moment     something     standing  inquiry  had  exonc 

upriglit  and  narrow,  like  a  rook  body  from  all  blai 

out  of  the  sea.     Tlien  that  too  of  the  ship  was  pu 

disappeared.  unusual  set  of  the 
deed,  it  oould  noi 

When   the  Sofala   failed   to  anything  else :    tl 

come  back  to  Batu  Bern  at  the  other  way  to  aoo 

proper    time,    Mr    Van    Wyk  ship  being  set  aa 

understood    at    once    that    he  the    eaatward    of 

would  never  see  her  any  more,  during  the  middle 
But    he   did    not    know   what        "  A  pieoe  of  bad 

had  happened  till  some  months  sir." 
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The   painter  of   the   boat  had  able  end   for  suoh   a  striking 

come  adrift  of  itself,  it  was  sup-  figure." 

posed.     However,    strange    to  "  Oh  yes !    It  was  a  miserable 

say,  some  little  time  before  that  end,"  Mr  Van  Wyk  eaid,  with 

voyage  poor  Whalley  had  called  ao  muoh  fervour  that  the  lawyer 

in  his  office  and  had  left  with  looked  up  at  him  ouriously  ;  and 

him  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  afterwards,  after  parting  with 

to    hia    daughter,    to    be    for-  him,   he  remarked   to    an    ao- 

warded   to  her  in  case   of  hia  quaintance — 

death.      Still   it   was    nothing  "Queer   person   that   Dutch 

very   unusual,    especially   in   a  tobacco  -  planter     from     Batu 

man    of     hia     age.       Mr    Van  Bern.        Know      anything      of 

Wyk  shook  hia  head.     Captain  him  ?  " 

Whalley  looked  good  for  a  hun-  "  Heaps  of  money,"  answered 

d red  years.  the  hank   manager.     "I  hear 

"  Perfectly  true,"  assented  the  he's  going  home  hy  the  next 

lawyer.     "  The  old  fellow  looked  mail  to  form  a  company  to  take 

as  though   he   had   come   into  over  his  estates.      Another  to- 

the  world  full-grown  and  with  bacco     district     thrown    open. 

that  long  beard,     I  could  never.  He's  wise,  I  think 

somehow,    imagine   him    either  times  won't  last  f< 

younger   or  older  —  don't   you  In  the  souther 

know.     There  was  a  sense  of  Captain    Whalle; 

physical  power  about  that  man  had    no    present! 

too.     And  perhaps  that  was  the  when  she  opened 

secret  of  that  something  pecn-  addressed  to  her  L 

liar  in  his  person  which  struck  handwriting.    Sh 

everybody  who  came  in  contact  it    in    the    aftem 

with  him.      He   looked   indes-  boarders    had    gc 

tructible  by  any  ordinary  means  boys  were  at  so6 

that  put  an  end  to  the  rest  of  band   sat   upstaii 

us.       Hia     deliberate,     stately  arm-chair  wjth  i 

courtesy  of  manner  was  full  of  faced,  wrapped  u 

sigiiitieance.     It  was  as  though  the  waist.    The  h< 

he  were  certain  of  having  plenty  and  the  greyness 

of  time    for  everything.      Yes,  day  lay  against 

there  w^as  something  indestruo-  three  lofty  windo 

tible  about  him  ;   and  the  way  In    a    shabby 

he  talked  sometimes  you  might  where  a  faint  cold  i 

havethought  he  believed  it  him-  lingered    all    the 

self.      When   he   called   on  me  sitting    at  the   ei 

last  with  that  letter  he  wanted  table     surroundec 

me  to  take  charge  of,  he  was  chairs   pushed    ii 

not  depressed  at  all.     Perhaps  hacks  olose  againi 

a  shade  more  deliberate  in  his  the  perpetually  la 

talk    and    manner.      Not    de-  she  read  the  openi 

pressed  in  the  least.     Had  he  "  Most  profound 

a     presentiment,     I    wonder?  ful  duty  —  your 

Perhaps!   Still  it  seems  a  miser-  more — in  aooordt 
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ASP  ASIA. 

BY   GrACOMO   LEOPARDI. 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 

Thy  face,  Aepaaia,  ever  and  anon 
Is  present  to  my  thought.  In  orowc 
It  flashes  for  a  moment  on  my  sight 
'Mid  other  faces.  Whensoe'er  I  roan 
The  fields,  where  nought  disturbs  mj 
On  sun-bright  days,  or  'neath  the  ail 
As  though  by  some  sweet  harmony  e 
Kindling  a  rapture  nigh  akin  to  pair 
That  glorious  vision  rises  up  onoe  mt 
Oh  !  how  adored,  ye  gods,  and  how  t 
Transport  to  me,  and  pain !  I  never 
The  perfume  wafted  from  some  flowe 
Or  from  sweet-smelling  blossoms  in  t 
But  I  do  see  thee,  as  thou  wort  that 
Thou  bad'st  me  welcome  in  thy  brilli 
Filled  with  the  odours  of  the  new-bh 
Of  early  springtime,  where,  in  robe  a 
Of  purple  violet,  thy  angelic  form. 
On  snow-white  fura  reolined,  first  me 
Breathing  a  spell  voluptuous ;  and  wl 
Skill'd  in  the  lures  of  the  enohantres 
Loud  passionate  kisses  on  the  poutinj 
Of  tliy  young  sons,  thy  snowy  throat 
Bent  over  them,  and  when  thy  shape 
Clasp'd  them,  who  knew  not  why  thi 
Close  to  thy  veil'd  and  moat  alluring 
Then  a  new  heaven,  new  earth,  a  lig 
Seem'd  on  my  soul  to  dawn !  Thus 
Kot  utterly  defenceless,  did  thine  arn 
Plant  with  fell  force  a  shaft,  which, 
I  bore  with  loud  lamenting,  till  the  i 
Twice  in  bis  course  brought  round  tl 
Lady,  thy  beauty  to  my  thinking  i 
A  radiance  divine.  The  efiects  are  k 
OF  beauty  and  of  music's  sweet  acooi 
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In  oftentimes  revealing  to  the  soul 

The  mysteries  of  lost  Elysian  blis& 

Thenoe  does  the  stricken  swain  deem  all  divine 

A  being  of  his  phantasy  begot, 

That  fair  ideal  of  the  enamoured  soul, 

Which  in  itself  comprises  wellnigh  all 

Olympus  holds  of  beautiful  and  best 

In  looks,  and  voice,  and  flowing  robes,  combined 

In  her,  for  wliom  the  ecstatic  lover  thinks 

Confusedly,  that  he  is  steeped  in  love. 

Yet  'tis  not  her,  but  his  ideal  dream 

He  loves,  and  folds  in  passion  to  his  breast. 

Aware  at  last  of  his  mistake,  and  how 

All  that  he  treasured  most  has  lost  its  charm, 

In  angry  mood  he  ofttimes  turns  to  blame 

His  lady-love  for  faults  that  are  not  hers. 

To  these  ideal  heights  the  female  mind 

But  rarely  mounts.     The  woman  thinks  not  of, 

Nor  can  she  comprehend,  the  world  of  dreams 

Her  beauty  in  a  noble  heart  inspires. 

Such  high  imaginings  are  not  for  her. 

Vain  are  the  hopes  that  man,  deluded  man. 

Builds  on  the  dazzling  radiance  of  her  looks; 

Vain,  meanings  to  demand  of  them,  profound, 

Suggestive,  more  far-reaching  than  a  man's, 

Since  less  all  ways  than  his  her  nature  is. 

Even  as  her  frame  more  tender  is  and  soft. 

So  is  her  soul  less  capable  and  strong. 

Neither  couldst  thou,  Aspasia,  conceive 
The  thouglits  that,  for  a  while  thou  didst  inspire 
Within  my  fevered  brain.     Ne'er  didst  thou  know, 
What  love  immeasurable,  what  pangs  intense. 
What  feelings  past  all  words,  what  frenzied  thoughts 
Thou  didst  arouse  in  me;  nor  e'er  will  come 
A  time  when  thou  shalt  imderstand  them.     So 
The  skiird  musician,  when  he  plays  or  sings, 
Is  ignorant  of  the  eflPect  that  hand  or  voice 
Creates  in  him  that  hears.     Now  she  is  dead. 
That  once  so  loved  Aspasia.     Low  she  lies, 
The  erewhile  one  sole  object  of  my  life  I 
Save  when,  like  some  dear  shade,  from  time  to  time 
She  flits  before  mine  eyes,  and  straight  is  gone. 
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Thou  livest  on,  not  only  beautiful, 

But  80  most  beautiful,  that  in  my  eyes 

Thou  dost  excel  all  others.     Yet  'tis  quench'd. 

The  fiery  passion  that  of  thee  was  bom; 

And  why?     Because  it  was  not  thee  I  loved, 

But  that  Divinity,  who  in  my  heart 

Once  lived,  and  now  has  there  a  sepulchra 

Her  long  I  worshipped,  and  was  so  entranced 

With  her  celestial  beauty,  that  although 

I  knew  thee  from  the  first  for  what  thou  art, — 

Thy  guile,  thy  wiles,  thy  falsehoods, — ^yet  did  I, 

Contemplating  her  lovely  eyes  in  thine, 

While  still  she  lived,  give  all  my  love  to  thee; 

Not  blindly  so,  but  by  the  mere  delight 

In  that  so  sweet  resemblance  overborne, 

A  bondage  long  and  cruel  to  endure. 

Now  boast,  and  well  thou  mayest!     Say,  alone 
Of  all  thy  sex,  'twas  thou  to  whom  I  stoop'd 
A  haughty  head,  to  whom  of  mine  own  will 
I  gave  a  heart  that  ne'er  had  been  subdued, 
Say,  that  thou  wast  the  first  (and  last,  I  hope !), 
To  see  a  suppliant  homage  in  mine  eyes. 
To  see  me  timid,  tremblmg,  and  unmann'd, 
(I  burn  and  blush  with  shame  to  think  of  it), 
To  see  me,  breathless,  watch  thy  every  wish, 
Thy  every  word,  thy  every  act,  grow  pale 
At  thy  imperious  flouts,  with  trai      3rt  beam 
At  any  trivial  kindness,  change  in  h 
And  mien  as  thy  looks  changed.     T 
The  yoke  fell  with  it  shatter'd  to  gr< 

Therein  I  joy.     And  though  my  days  fi 

Of  heaviness,  yet  after  such  a  time 
Of  bondage  and  of  folly  I  embrace 
Wisdom  and  liberty,  and  am  content. 
For  though  a  life,  of  all  afiection  void, 
Void  of  all  chivalrous  delusions,  be 
Like  to  a  winter  night  without  a  star, 
Amends  and  balm  sufficient  for  my  fate 
It  is,  that  here,  stretch'd  careless  on  the  grass, 
I  gaze  on  sea,  and  earth,  and  sky,  and  smile. 
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way.  "  I  would  rather  have  i 
something  to  drink  than  go  to  i 
Wiesbaden," 

"  Tlien  come  along.    One  can    i 
drink   a    good    deal    in    three 
hours." 

Neither  knew  Cologne,  but 
they  easily  found  a  delightful 
open-air  restaurant  in  the  Dom- 
Flatz,  where,  snugly  shaded  i 
from  the  pitiless  sun,  they  got  i 
an  interminable  mittag semen, 
with  iced  hock  and  seltzer 
galore ;  and  by  the  time  the 
meal  was  over  she  was  hope- 
lessly in  love  wi^h  him.  Carter, 
to  be  sure,  talked  very  little ; 
but  the  girl  prattled  on  un- 
ceasingly, for  this  clear- eyed 
Englishman  with  the  masterful 
chin  and  mouth  had  a  truly 
wonderful  sympathy  for  a 
maid's  troubles,  and  he  en- 
couraged her  to  confess  as 
one  to  whom  all  the  worries 
of  youth  were  of  absorbing 
interest.  And  she  told  him 
everything — how  she  was  an 
orphan,  how  she  had  quarrelled 
with  her  aunt,  how  that  aunt 
had  packed  her  off  to  Wies- 
baden to  study  music — "the 
only  thing  she  was  fit  for" — 
how  she  meant  to  become  a 
great  pianist — a  female  Rubin- 
stein, or,  at  least,  a  Madam 
Schumann — and  how  one  day 
she  would  have  her  revenge  in 
wealth  and  fame. 

"I  can  do  it,"  she  wound 
up,  with  superbly  girlish  con- 
fidence. 

"Oh  yes,"  was  hia  quiet 
answer,  •'  Any  man  or  woman, 
given  the  requisite  talent,  can 
always  come  out  ou  the  top 
if  he  or  she  will  only  work." 

"  I  tinll  work." 

Carter  stroked  his  moustaohe 
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oooasional  whoop  of  an  under-  RiohardaoD   flushed.     "It  ia 

graduate,   made  all    the   more  very  good  of  you  to  say  bo,  air," 

incongruoua  by  the  tender  night  he  said,  picking  at  the  tassel  of 

air  of  June,   ao   fragrant  with  his  oap. 

the  cool  perfume  of  lilac,  labur-  "  Oh  I    I    am    not    flattering 

num,  and  the  budding  may.  you,  but  what  I  aaid  is,  humanly 

"Come   in,"   he   called   over  speaking,  a  certainty." 

his  shoulder,  as  the  clock  from  "I  am  aorry  I  cannot  stay 

the  Tower  toned  out  ten  with  up,  if  only  to  do  you  and  the 

its  measured  solemnity,    "  Come  college  oredit,  Mr  Carter.     But 

in."  I  cannot,  I  simply  cannot.     I 

A  young  man  in  a  scholar's  am  in  debt  already." 

gown  stood  in  the  doorway —  Carter     pushed     his     hand 

an  awkward  young  man  with  a  through  his  hair,     "  We  have 

shook  of  ill-kempt  hair,  a  shabby  no  college  funds  available,"  he 

coat,  and  grey  flannel  trousers  remarked.      "Terry's,    as    yon 

frayed  at  the  edges  and  baggy  know,  is  not  a  rich  college,  and 

at  the  kneea.  we    have    been    badly    lut    by 

Carter   motioned   him   to   a    agricultural  d" '""  " 

vacant  arra-ehair  and  began  to  "  The  Ware 

light   a   pipe.      "I  wanted   to  all  that,"  Rid 

see  you  particularly,  Richard-  eagerly,  "and 

son,"  he  began,  "and  you  must  stand." 

permit  me  to  speak  quite  con-  Carter  tool 

fidentially."  down  the  rooi 

The     scholar    twiddled     his  pounds  see  y 

square  cap  nervously.  asked,  wheelii 

"  The     Warden     tells     me,"  The  scholar 

Carter    proceeded,    "  that    you  "  Fifty  pounr 

say  you  must  take  your  Schools  "  I  should    th 

this  term."  just     think    i 

"Yes."  gleamed  with 

"Because  you  cannot  afford  "Thereyou 

to  stay  up  a  fourth  year?"  put  in,  quietly 

"Yes,  1  cannot  afford  it,       I  make  a  bett« 

have  only  my  soholarahip,  and  you,  I  know." 

try  as  I  will  I  cannot  live  on  The    magic 

that  even  in  diggings."  paper    Sutter 

Carter  smoked  for  two  min-  scholar's   trer 

utes.     "  You  cannot  get  a  first  he  stared  spc 

this  year,"  he  remarked,  in  a  tears  in  his 

low  voice.  rowa  of  Gem 

"  I  know  that.      Therefore —  pannelled  wa 

1    must    be    content     with    a  Carter  put 

second.     It  is  time  I  began  to  shoulder.       " 

eiirn "  said,    in     his 

"Next  year  you   would  get  "you   are  no 

the  beat  iirat  of  the  year,  and  whom  an  Oxf 

a  certain  fellowship  to  follow."  the  pleasure 
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gave    us    £2000    towards    re-  "  Mui 

storing  the  piDuacles,  the  year  ram  it  c 

before  lie  guaranteed  the  Prize  blessed 

Fellowship ;    it    is    tinie    some  magnifi 

of    the    sacrifice    fell    on    other  has,  wl 

shoulders.      With  all  this  con-  hundrec 

founded    drainage  expenditure  "We 

the      Board     of      Agriculture  epoch -i 

wouldn't    sanction    any    more  if  he  hi 

capital    loans.       Therefore    we  "  So  I 

must     dock     the    fellowships,  my  dea: 

Voilh  tout."  riage?'' 

"I  know,  I  know,"  the  other  Cart« 

replied,     "To  those  of  us  who  "Those 

have  private  means  it's  a  trifle ;  go    else 

but  to  cut  off  £30  a-yearfrom  "There 

you,  and  Mercer,  and  Macready,  Terry'a, 

who  haven't  a  stiver  but  what  Fleet  6 

you    earn,   it's  another   affair.  "In 

It's  uncommonly  liandsome,  and  one  of  t 

we  all  feel  it  so."  be  endu 

"The    laboratory   we     must  college, 

have,"  Carter  repeated,  calmly.  "  On 

"That's   why  we,  the  juniors,  questio] 

whom     it     affects     most,    are  "Ye« 

making   the   proposal.      I   am  woman 

only   glad   to  think  it  will  be  her  ma 

carried  now."  prevent 

"Without  a  doubt.     Meroer  himself 

and  you,  in  fact,  have  got  us  not  affo 

out  of  the  devil  of  a  hole ! "  Carte 

"We  are   doing   it   for    the  his  elb< 

sake  of  the  college,"  Carter  in-  too  late 

terjected    quietly.       "  Bash    it  replied, 

all,  Johnson,  you  would  do  the  We  mei 

same  in  my  place  1 "  Terry's 

"  I  hope  so.    But  that  doesn't  eyes  op 

make  it  less  of  a  sacrifice.    'Pon  women 

my  soul,  I  can't  make  out  how  we    ow 

you    and    Mercer    manage    to  the   lift 

live."  chosen.' 

"  In  luxury,  of  course,"  Carter  "  H'n 

laughed,  "as  the  visitors  think  always 

who  walk  round  the  front  quad  sake  of 

and  go  away  with  the  firm  idea  be  oarp 

we  are  all  blooming  plutocrata  thinkin, 

The  deception  must  be  kept  up  nocents 

for  —  the  sake   of    the  college,  just  thi 

eh?"  "Wl 
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Carter    laughed,    ''I    presume 
even  a  junior  oan  deal  with  it." 

**  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  even 
of  that." 

Carter  put  his  arm  into  John- 
son's. "  Marriage  be  blowed ! " 
he  said,  gaily.  "  Let's  have  ten 
minutes  with  the  bats  before 
turning  in." 

The  lights  had  all  been  ex- 
tinguished. The  undergradu- 
ates had  ceased  to  whoop,  and 
the  pair  strolled  in  silence  in 
that  jealously  secluded  Fellows' 
garden  which  was  one  of  the 
hidden  glories  of  Oxford.  The 
June  stars  shone  bright  and 
clear  in  the  blue-black  vault  of 
heaven;  the  night  air  fanned 
them  with  wings  ambrosial  of 
lilac  and  the  May ;  the  ghostly 
towers  and  pinnacles  slept 
lapped  in  the  caresses  of  the 
moon. 

"It  is  amazing,"  Johnson 
remarked,  as  he  listened  to  the 
whispers  of  the  creeper  on  the 
chapel  walls, — "it  is  amazing 
what  a  tremendous  allegiance 
a  place  like  this  can  exact  from 
the  most  carnal  of  us.  The 
democracy  one  day  wiU  put  it 
down  as  sheer  diabolical  witch- 
craft" 

"  Not  it :  the  allegiance  is 
worth  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
democracy  has  the  right  to 
demand  sacrifice  from  the  use- 
less pedant." 

Johnson  grunted,  and  left  him 
to  pace  the  dewy  grass  alone. 
And  it  was  so  good  to  be  alone 
with  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
Yet  Carter  was  no  monk  by 
nature,  still  less  a  misogynist. 
He  was  simply  a  healthy 
Englishman,  to  whom  Cod 
had  given  a  fine  brain  and 
an  iron  will,   an    Englishman 


with  his  fleshly  ambitions  and 
passions  as  most  men,  one  in 
whom  the  voices  of  revolt  more 
often  than  he  liked  cried  out 
fiercely.  You  are  a  fool,  they 
said;  you  should  have  taken 
your  talents  as  others  did  and 
sold  them  in  the  dearest  market. 
Why  stay  in  this  medieval 
monastery,  a  simple  tutor, 
working  harder  than  the  care- 
less world  imagines  flesh  and 
blood  can  work,  and  earning 
what  the  careless  world  right- 
ly regards  as  a  wretched 
pittance  ?  And  for  what 
reason  ? — to  write  a  book  which 
only  a  mere  handful  of  men 
as  deluded  as  himself  could  ap- 
preciate ?  to  teach  a  number  of 
young  men,  who  showed  their 
gratitude  by  turning  their 
backs  on  the  place  as  soon  as 
they  had  learned  all  a  tutor  had 
to  offer  ?  And  the  only  answer 
he  could  plead  was  that  Ox- 
ford and  his  college  had  in 
their  mysterious  omnipotence 
<^li^ggo<l  bis  being  with  the 
conception  of  an  ideal  —  the 
ideal  of  self  -  devotion,  of 
abandoning  everything  to  mak- 
ing his  college  the  best  and 
first  in  the  whole  university, 
to  making  his  own  intellectual 
life  and  his  character  worthy 
of  being  a  fit  instrument  to 
that  end.  Fool  I  poor  fool ! 
cried  the  voices;  the  ideal  is 
impossible — an  idle  dream  be- 
gotten of  a  mutilated  and  self- 
ish theory  of  human  Ufa 

Was  it  ?  Was  it  ?  He  stared 
at  the  towers  and  that  chapel 
wall  on  whose  stained  erlass 
windows  the  moonlight  r^ted 
as  it  had  rested  for  five  hundred 
years.  Yes,  the  voices  of  revolt 
were  voices  of  temptation,  and 
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they  were  wrong.     No  power,  the  new  laboratory  by  taking 

no  wealth,  no  woman  could  ever  thirty  pounds    a>year  for  ten 

be  to  him,  could  ever  make  him,  years  from  the  fellowships  was 

what  Oxford  and  St  Theresa's  carried  unanimously.     And  the 

had  been  to  him  and  had  made  newspapers    whioh    chronicled 

him ;    no    woman    could    ever  with    the    approval    of    amall 

satisfy  the  cravings  of  intellect  print   that   an   Oxford   college 

and  spirit  which  his  life  here  was  actually   waking  up   and 

would  satisfy,  if  only  he  would  beginning  to  march   with   the 

be    true    to    his    ideal.      And  modem   spirit   to   the   time  of 

through  sacrifice  he  could,  he  Science  had  nothing  to  aay  of 

would,  make  the  ideal  a  power  the  sacrifice  which  lay  behind 

fruitful   of  reward   to   himself  the  bare  announcement.      Ob- 

and  to  others.  solete    medievalism    is   in    fact 

He  looked  the  garden -gate  too   proud   to  publish    to    the 

behind  him  triumphantly,  and  world  how  it  does  these  things ; 

paused  for  one  more  look  at  the  nor  would  the  readers  in  the 

beauty  which   always   won   in  suburban    trains    have     lifted 

the  end.     The  creepers  on  the  theii 

chapel  wall  rustled  and  crinkled,  colu 

"  Sybil  Sanderson — Sybil  San-  the 

dersoti"    they   whispered   with  priv 

eerie  mischief.     Carter  laughed  of    ] 

as    he    shook    Ids    fist    at    the  All 

windows.     "You   are   wrong,"  bav( 

he  muttered;    "not    even    that  the 

pretty  child  in  her  white  frock  com 

could  make  a  mess  of  my  life."  educ 

The  next  day  at  the  college  a  ns 

meeting  the  proposal  to  erect  base 


A  year  later,  in   the  sitting-  she 

room    of    a,    small    pension    at  still 

Weimar,  Jliss  Sybil  Sanderson,  brut 

who  was  practising  vigorously,  ciga 

was  interrupted  by  the  servant  of  h 
laying   coffee   for   three.      She        S 

shut  the  piano  with  an  angry  kno' 

slam.  "  I  forgot,"  she  muttered,  impi 
"  that  to-day  that  beastly  Eng-  "' 

lishman  arrives.     It  is  just  like  to  a 

Frau  Bredow  to  leave  me  alone  of  tl 
to  welcome  him — a  brute  who        '" 

will  say  my  music  interrupts  his  surf: 

work.     Well,  he  shall  have  hia  smil 

coEFee  by  himself  to-day."  havi 

And  he  did.  Worse,  when  cov( 
VOU  CLXXII. — NO.  MXLVL 
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tale  musio — "in  the  only  fit 
way  a  man  can." 

She  took  his  hand  mechan- 
ioally,  the  colour  still  flooding 
her  cheeks. 

Four  years  apparently  had 
not  altered  him  one  whit. 
Straw  hat,  light  suit,  athletic 
figure,  clear  eyes,  resolute 
mouth  —  all  were  just  as  she 
had  seen  him  at  Cologne,  and 
so  often  in  her  dreams.  But 
his  thought  was  very  different. 
"  By  Jove  I "  he  had  gasped  as 
she  floated  into  the  room;  for 
the  slim  child  of  seventeen  had 
blossomed  into  a  woman,  whose 
white  dress  caressed  a  figure 
in  which  the  unconscious  grace 
of  girlhood  and  the  dignity  of 
womanhood  were  linked  by  a 
subtle  magic.  In  the  shy  Irish 
eyes  lurked  a  strange  pathos- 
was  it  ambition,  or  musio,  or 
passion?  round  the  sensitive 
mouth  roguery  fought  with  de- 
termination, and  had  the  best  of 
it.  What  an  entrancing  vision 
of  a  daughter  of  Eve  Satan 
had  conjured  up  for  a  man 
who  had  renounced  women  for 
the  sake  of  the  college  I 

They  sat  in  the  balcony  and 
talked  of  stupid  things  —  the 
September  heat,  the  railway, 
the  Gterman  tongue  —  while 
Carter  studied  her  line  by 
line  ;  and  by  degrees  his 
trained  sympathy  wore  her 
shyness  away. 

"May  I  ask  what  brings 
you  to  Weimar,  of  all  places  ?  " 
she  asked  suddenly,  and  dropped 
her  eyes,  as  one  who  should 
supply  the  proper  answer. 

"I  am  writing  a  book,"  was 
the  disappointing  reply,  "and 
I  came  to  road  some  manu- 
scripts hera" 


"  What  is  the  book  about  ?  " 

He  smiled  at  her  frank  curi- 
osity. 

"  It  is  a  history,  madam,"  he 
said,  "of  European  thought 
from  the  death  of  Kant;  and 
I  hope  to  publish  the  first 
volume  in  the  autumn." 

She  flashed  a  glance — ^yes — 
he  was  not  quite  the  sama 
And  that  book,  written  in  his 
features,  added  an  indefinable 
distinction,  a  mysterious  at- 
traction, to  what  every  woman 
would  have  called  a  handsome 
face. 

"Frau  Bredow  told  me  you 
were  an  Oxford  Don,"  she  re- 
marked, archly.  "She  says 
they  write  very  dull  books, 
which  they  steal  from  the 
Germans,  and  spoil  in  the 
stealing." 

"Frau  Bredow  is  quite 
right." 

She  began  to  play  with  the 
bangle  on  her  wrist. 

"The  beginning  of  it  was  in 
that  wallet,  was  it  not?"  she 
asked,  with  a  gleam  of  mischief. 

"Exactly.  Such  a  dull  be- 
ginning, too.  What  a  splendid 
memory  you  have  I " 

"Then  you  had  forgotten 
that  day  in  Cologne?"  she 
demanded,  very  slowly. 

Carter  deliberately  paused  to 
knock  the  ash  off  his  cigar. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "yes." 
It  was  a  lie — the  first  lie  be 
had  ever  uttered  for  the  sake 
of  the  college.  Would  it  be 
the  last?  "Dons  who  write 
books  are  always  forgetful  as 
well  as  dull,"  he  added,  smil- 
ing; but,  to  his  amazement, 
she  was  gone. 

The  cigar  flew  in  an  angry 
circle  over  the  balcony.      For 
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the  moment  he  felt  quite  dizzy, 
"I  wish  to  God  I  had  never 
come  to  Weimar ! "  he  mur- 
mured, savagely. 

But  at  B upper  both  had 
recovered,  and  later  she 
played  to  him  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
and  Brahms. 

"So  you  really  like  music?" 
she  asked  on  the  balcony,  while 
Frau  Bredow  in  despair  took 
refuge  in  a  nap  on  the  Bofa. 

"  It  is  the  one  thing  that 
makes  life  worth  living,"  he 
answered, 

"I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that,"  she  said,  with  a 
tremble  in  her  voice.  "We 
could  never  be  friends  if  my 
music  meant  nothing  to  you." 

"  I  have  heard  all  the  famous 
pianists,"  Carter  added,  "  and 
you  are  going  to  be  amongst 
them." 

"You  really  mean  that?" 

"When  you  know  me  better 
you  will  find  I  never  flatter, 
not  even  a  young  lady.  You 
have  worked  very  hard  since 
we  met  at  Cologne," 

"Yes,  I  have  worked  like  a 
black,  or  a  Don,  because  I  had 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  lazi- 
ness." Her  smile  was  abso- 
lutely irresistible  as  she  slipped 
a  bangle  from  her  wrist.  "There 
is  my  spur,"  she  said,  "and  it 
has  never  failed." 

It  was  only  a  twenty-mark 
piece  fastened  to  the  circlet  ot 
gold— the  gift  of  an  English- 
man to  a  child  of  seventeen. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  slowly,  and 
for  tlie  second  time  that  day  he 
felt  quite  dizzy. 

"Do  you  remember  telling 
me,"  she  asked,  "that  work 
means  sacrificing  everything  to 
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your  ideal.  That  is  true — so 
true.  But  I  am  a  woman  now, 
and  I  find  the  aaorifioe  oosta — 
nothing." 

Her  glance  was  a  challenge, 
— the  challenge  of  the  child, 
not  of  the  woman ;  and  before 
his  searching  scrutiny  her  eyes 
dropped,  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell 

"  I  hope  you  will  always  find 
that,"  he  answered. 

"  I  mean  to.     Good  night." 

Alone   with   the    September 
stars.  Carter  failed  to  bMueh  the 
aroma  of    her    presence.     The 
provoking  frou-frou  of  her  dress 
Buttered   in   the  rings  of  the 
smoke    of    his    oifrar :     the    aHt 
horns 
of  he 
smile 
of   tl 
the  1 
restr; 

prete 

ary  i 

feelit 
to  tl 
"He 
rema 
perhi 
he  si 
Fr 
hand 
the  : 
take] 
day  I 
like  I 
the  I 
or  fii 
out  f 
he  w 
and  I 
Gott 
And 
they 
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as   they   Found    the   old  nook. 
"  The  book  has  been   a  great 

success." 

"You  have  read  it?" 
"Every  word,  more  than 
once.  It  ia  splendid.  A  pro- 
fessor from  Jena  told  me  it 
was  the  moat  masterly  thing 
whioli  has  been  written  for 
thirty  years,  and  he  could  not 
have  believed  an  Englishman 
could  have  done  it.  He  is  long- 
ing, as  I  am,  for  volume  two.' 

Carter  poked  at  the  path 
with  his  stick.  "I  am  glad 
you  are  pleased,"  he  said. 
"  The  college  that  you  hate  is 
more  than  pleased  too.  That 
volume  cost  me  a  great  deal, 
and — volume  two  will  cost  me 
more,  much  more." 

"  You "     She  plucked  a 

leaf,  nervously. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  book 
and  the  life  that  the  book 
exacts  I  would  have  asked 
you  to  marry  me." 
There  was  dead  silence, 
"  I  have  behaved  very  badly, 
Sybil,"  he  said,  in  a  shamed 
voice ;  "  but  I  have  told  you 
the  truth  at  last." 

"But — but,"  she  whispered, 
"cannot  you  take  me  and  the 
book  too?  I — oh!  how  can  I 
live  without  you?" 
"It  ia  impossible." 
"I  do  not  understand." 
"Sybil,  I  am  a  poor  man,  a 
very  poor  man.  If  I  were  to 
marry  you  I  should  have  to 
give  up  not  only  the  book, 
but  all  the  ideals  of  my  life 
as  a  tutor  of  St  Theresa's.  I 
should  have  to  spend  my  life 
making  an  income  to  keep  us 
both,  and  I  can't  do  it.  I 
simply  can't." 

"Is  not  that  very  selfish?" 
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beoome — Ood  knows  what  you 
would  beooma" 

"I  do  not  oare,"  she  oried, 
with  passion,  "what  I  would 
beoome.  To  a  woman  the 
love  of  the  man  she  loves  is 
worth  all  the  ideals  and  all 
the  colleges  in  the  world." 

He  took  her  hand.  "That, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  quietly,  "is 
where  a  woman  is  so  wrong. 
When  the  ideals  had  been 
shattered  the  love  would  be 
shattered  too." 

"It  is  not  true.  I  will  not 
believe  it." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.  And  this  I 
do  know,  that  without  my  book 
and  my  ideals  I  would  not  be 
worth  the  love  of  a  woman  such 
as  you  are.  And  without  your 
ideals,  the  ideals  of  the  great 
artist,  you  would  only  be  fit  to 
keep  a  commonplace  husband's 
nursery.  By  the  living  Grod! 
you  shall  not  be  that  if  I  can 
help  it." 

"Then  you  never  loved  me," 
she  said,  fiercely ;  "  it  is  only  the 


college  and  your  book  that  you 
love,  and  the  woman  must  svdBFer 
as  always." 

"No,  no,"  he  answered, 
wearily.  "It  is  because  I 
loved  you  and  love  you  still 
that  I  have  come  to  say  Good- 
bya" 

She  looked  up  with  a  wan 
smile.  "  Cruel,"  she  said,  help- 
lessly,— "  cruel  because  you  are 
so  strong." 

"  Strong ! " 

"Yes;  you  love  me  and  I 
love  you,  and  yet  you  can  break 
my  heart  and  your  own  for  the 
sake  of  the  college.  It  is  use- 
less to  tell  you  what  I  feel, 
what  I  oould  be  to  you.  You 
must  go — you  shall.  But  stay 
with  me,  Dick,  stay  just  a  little 
longer ;  tell  me  of  yourself  and 
your  life  that  I  am  not  to  share, 
and  then  go — yes,  go  for  ever." 

So  he  stayed  till  the  sun  was 
set,  and  the  midnight  express 
took  him  back  to  St  Theresa's, 
which  surely  now  had  won  him 
for  her  own. 


VI. 


Three  years  passed.  Volume 
Two  came  out,  and  all  the 
critics  agreed  it  was  better 
than  volume  one.  And  if  it 
did  not  bring  its  author  wealth 
it  brought  him  such  fame  as  'A 
History  of  European  Thought ' 
can  bring.  At  thirty-seven 
Richard  Carter  became  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  that  jealously 
guarded  realm  of  Learning 
which  is  also  Literature,  one 
who  bade  fair  to  found  a  school 
of  his  own  in  his  university, 
and  what  greater  achievement 
can  an  Oxford  tutor  hope  to 
accomplish  than  that? 

One  trifle  alone  puzzled  the 


curious.  Volume  Two  had  for 
its  dedication  the  baffling  words, 
"To  S.  S.,"  and  no  one  in  Ox- 
ford or  elsewhere  had  penetrated 
the  secret  which  they  clearly 
suggested.  When  the  audacious 
had  tried  and  been  routed  from 
the  room  wth  crushing  polite- 
ness, Carter  would  open  a 
drawer  and  take  out  a  scrap 
of  paper.  At  the  top  was 
written,  in  his  own  hand,  a 
sentence  from  Benan  :  "  I  only 
know  of  one  vocation  for  a  man, 
and  that  is  to  realise  the  ideal 
of  his  nature.  .  .  .  What  hon- 
est man  would  not  approve  and 
respect  me  for  sacrificing  to  my 
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conscience  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  my  life  ?  "  And  below, 
in  a  woman's  writing,  were 
these  words ;  "  Your  dedication 
made  me  cry  for  pride.  Thank 
you  80  much,  for  the  book  is 
better  than  even  I  had  hoped. 
And  it  is  my  book  too,  is  it 
not?— S.  S." 

Now  it  happened  that  one 
June  evening,  in  that  summer 
term  three  years  later,  Carter 
might  have  been  found  in  the 
outer  drawing  -  room  at  the 
Warden's  Lodgings,  along  with 
some  fifty  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
He  had  come  at  the  command 
of  Mrs  Matheson,  because  he 
always  accepted  her  invitations, 
and  always  refused  those  of 
every  one  else,— "for  the  sake 
of  the  college,"  he  would  say 
grimly  to  himself  as  he  fast- 
ened his  tie. 

"It  is  quite  a  reception,"  he 
remarked,  reproachfully,  to  that 
Itoman  matron,  his  hostess. 
"  You     should     have     warned 

i  my  daughter's  fault," 
',  benignly.  "You 
will  find  the  music  of  which  I 
spoke  in  the  other  room,  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed." 

The  familiar  rapid  chords  of 
the  opening  movement  of  the 
Waldstein  sonata  struck  on  his 
ear  as  he  paused  in  the  door- 
way. Mrs  Matheson  was  right: 
young  lady  the  player  might  be, 
but  she  was  no  drawing-room 
amateur.  He  waited  until  the 
sonata  was  finished,  then,  un- 
noticed, slipped  through  the 
window  into  the  garden. 

"Good  God!"  he  muttered, 
as  he  sank  into  a  chair  under 
the  cedar  and  mopped  his 
brow. 

Through   the   window   came 
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the  divine  cadences  and  tendw 
lullaby  of  the  melody  of  Cho- 
pin's BaUade  in  A  Flat.  Carter 
buried  bis  face  in  his  hands, 
striving  to  obliterate  it  from 
his  bearing.  The  one  thing 
against  which  he  had  prayed 
for  three  years  had  happened 
at  last. 

"  Dick,"  said  a  gentle  voice, 
— "  Dick,  will  you  not  apeak  to 
me?" 

He  tottered  to  his  feet.  Sybil 
was  in  front  of  him,  a  soft 
white  cloak  about  her  shoul- 
ders. The  fragrance  of  the 
dying  lilao  and  of  the  budding 
may,  laden  with  those  passion- 
ate chord"   "^   '"" — ""     

passed  he: 

"  I  saw 
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me  out.  Fame  ia  mine  now, 
and  wealth  will  be  mine  very 
soon.  That  star  " — she  touohed 
the  diamonds  in  her  ooronal 
of  rippling  hair-" was  given 
me  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  that" — she  held  up  the 
gold  bangle — "by  the  author 
of  the  'History  of  European 
Thought.' " 

"Don't,"  he  said,  brokenly, 
"  don't  1" 

She  put  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  Do  you  know,"  she  said, 
"your  hair  is  touohed  with 
grey,  and  I  like  it.  You  look 
better  than  any  of  the  men 
here  to-night — ^for  your  ideal  is 
in  your  faoe,  and  that  makes 
me  happier  than  I  can  say." 

"  And  you," — ^he  turned  and 
surveyed  her.  Beautiful,  in- 
comparably beautiful,  of  course 
she  was.  But,  thank  God! 
it  was  the  faoe  of  a  beautiful 
woman  into  whioh  had  passed 
the  musio  that  was  her  life. 

"I  have  learned  so  muoh 
in  this  week,"  she  was  saying. 
"At  last  I  understand  what 
St  Theresa's  is  to  you  and 
you  are  to  St  Theresa's. 
They  are  proud  of  you  here: 
proud  is  not  the  word  — 
they  worship  you.  To-day 
an  undergraduate  told  me 
that  without  you  Terry's 
would  go  to  pieces,  and," 
she  paused,  "one  of  your 
pupils  not  long  ago  confessed 
to  me  what  I  dare  not  re- 
peat. Yes,  I  understand  it 
all  now." 

Can  there  be  anything  more 
sweetly  caressing  than  the 
voice  of  fame  in  a  beautiful 
woman's  mouth  —  a  woman 
whom  you  have  loved  and 
still  love? 

Sybil  threw  back  her  cloak 


and  looked  about  her — at  the 
grey  garden -wall  on  which 
the  creepers  rustled  under  the 
flowing  chestnuts,  at  the  may 
scenting  the  summer  night, 
the  crocketed  pinnacles  of  the 
quadrangles  on  which  the 
moonlight  slept,  at  the  Grate- 
way  Tower,  guardian  of  so 
many  secrets  of  the  human 
spirit  stored  through  the 
travail  of  the  generations 
within  these  cloistered  pre- 
cincts. 

"You  were  right,  Dick," 
she  said,  slowly;  "no  woman 
is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  all 
that.  A  man  can  make  it 
his  own,  his  very  own,  as  he 
can  make  no  woman." 
.  He  made  no  reply,  for  he 
was  trying  to  convince  him- 
self she  spoke  the  truth. 

She  found  a  seat  under  one 
of  the  chestnuts.  "It  is  a 
very  simple  matter,"  she  said, 
"and  you  will  tell  me  what  I 
must  do.  A  man  whom  I  like 
has  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and 
stared  at  thie  grass. 

"Some  day  he  will  be  rich 
and  powerful,"  she  added, 
"  and " 

"And  you?"  he  interjected, 
with  sharp  passion. 

"Love  him?  Oh  no,  I  can- 
not love  any  man  now." 

"Sybil!"  He  caught  at 
her  hand,  and  she  rose  at 
once. 

"No,  Dick,"  she  said,  "you 
shall  not  say  it  —  you  do  not 
mean  it — and — and — I  do  not 
love  you  any  longer." 

"  Sybil  1 " 

"Forgive  me  for  having 
come  to  you.  It  was  cruel ; 
but  I  had  to  tell  you  some- 
how.    And  now  you   will  go 
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—  go  and  finish  your  life 
alone,  and  leave  me  to  tinish 
mine,  as  we  agreed  at  Weimar 

was  best  for  both." 

She  put  her  hands  on  his 
slioulders  and  kissed  him  very 
gently  on  the  forehead.  "  Oh  ! 
my  dear,"  she  whispered,  "you 
cannot  turn  baok  now.  You 
have  done  great  things,  and, 
please  God,  you  shall  do 
greater,  much  greater,  for  my 
sake  and  the  sake  of  the 
college," 


1 

For  one  long  moment 
stood  looking  into  her  &i 
and  then  without  a  word 
let  himself  out  by  the  priv 
gate  into  the  lonely  Fello 
quad. 

Sybil  continued  to  sit  un 
the  chestnuts  until  she  was 
terrupted,  "I  had  to  do 
she  muttered,  as  she  rose 
meet  a  man  who  oame  towa 
her  from  the  drawing-roi 
"And  it  is  the  college  wh 
will  give  him  hia  answer." 


Next  morning  found  Carter 
pondering  on  a  letter,  a  eon- 
fidentialletter,  virtually  offering 
htm  a  professorship  in  a  Scottish 
university,  if  only  he  would 
consent  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  vacancy.  And  the  post 
was  worth  nine  hundred  a-year. 
For  half  an  hour  he  paced  up 
and  down,  passing  his  hand 
througli  the  fair  hair  prema- 
turely touched  with  grey. 
Then  with  sharp  resolution  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  two  letters. 

A  tap  at  the  door.  Richard- 
son stood  in  the  room,  but  what 
a  changed  Richardson  !  Carter 
almost  laughed  when  he  re- 
called the  shabby  coat  and 
baggy  frayed  trousers  of  his 
former  pupil,  for  here  was  an 
alert  young  man  of  seven-and- 
twenty,  whose  faultless  blue 
serge,  dainty  tie,  and  polished 
boots  brought  into  the  scholar's 
study  the  finished  air  of  the 
great  world. 

"  I  was  at  the  Warden's  last 
night,"  Richardson  remarked, 
"  and  I  looked  for  you  every- 
where, but— — ■" 

"  I  am  sorry,"  Carter  inter- 
posed,    awkwardly,     "I     was 


obliged  to   come   away  i 
than  I  had  expected." 
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son  explained,  smiling.  "Ox- 
ford oan  make  yon  a  great 
thinker  and  teaoher,  but  it 
cannot  satisfy  the  humbler 
ambitions  of  money  and  power, 
and  I  am  a  prey  to  them." 
Carter  laughed  at  the  confes- 
sion, which  his  ablest  pupils 
every  year  taught  him  to  ex- 
pect. "It  is  just  as  well,"  he 
said,  "  that  we  don't  all  want  to 
write  the  '  History  of  European 
Thought.' " 

"  None  the  less,"  Richardson 
replied,  with  conviction,  "it  is 
the  Dons  who  have  chosen  the 
finer  part,  for  without  them 
we  others  would  be  impossibla 
And  I — I  in  particular  owe  all 
to  one  who  might  have  been  a 
Prime  Minister  had  he  chosen. 
It  was  that  fifty  pounds  which 
did  it,  and,  believe  me,  I  am 
grateful" 

Carter  took  the  outstretched 
hand.  "That  is  our  best  re- 
ward," he  said,  simply.  "All 
of  us  here  want  Terry's  men  to 
be  first  everywhere.  And  if 
our  pupils,  whatever  post  they 
fill,  put  the  college  first,  they 
have  more  than  learned  the 
lesson  we  try  to  teach  them." 

"We  should  be  curs  if  we 
did  not  do  more  than  that," 
Richardson  replied.  "  The  more 
I  see  of  the  world,  the  more  I 
discover  that  it  is  a  man's  life 
and  his  ideals,  not  his  teaching, 
which  can  achieve  the  impos- 
sible in  others." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Carter, 
"thank  you  very  much  for 
sajring  that.  So  often  we 
teachers  up  here  are  filled  with 
black  despair.  We  need  to  be 
convinced  again  and  again  that 
we  are  not  wasting  our  time 
and  such  talents  as  we  have  in 


selfish  pedantry  and  obsolete 
medievalism." 

"Wasting  1 "  Richardson  cried, 
with  indignation. 

Whereupon  they  began  to 
talk  of  other  things — of  the 
book,  and,  above  all,  of  Terry's 
men  carrying,  as  the  Jesuits  in 
the  sixteenth  century  carried, 
a  unique  faith  in  their  Society 
into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  always  remembering 
with  reverent  gratitude  the 
rock  whence  they  were  hewn. 

"Can  you  guess,"  Richard- 
son remarked  as  he  said  good- 
bye, "what  made  me  give  up 
Oxford  and  the  tutor's  career 
which  as  an  undergraduate  I 
had  hoped  to  lead?" 

"The  reason,"  Carter  said, 
smiling,  "  was  or  is  a  woman." 

"  Now,  how  could  you  guess 
that  ? "  Richardson  demanded, 
blushing. 

"  My  dear  Richardson,  we 
Dons  are  not  men  of  the  world ; 
but  we  do  know  this,  that  when 
a  young  man  with  brains  and 
no  money  turns  his  back  on 
Oxford,  it  begins  with  ambition 
and  it  ends  with  a  woman." 

"Then  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  I  am  engaged  to 
be  married  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit.  Who  is  the 
fortunate  lady?" 

"  Her  name  is  Sybil  Sander- 
son, and  she  is  a  great  pianist. 
I  met  her  first  at  Weimar,  when 
I  was  studying  economics  by 
your  advice.  Last  night  she 
promised  to  marry  ma  You 
see  everything  good  comes  to 
me  from  Terry's  or  you." 

In  his  radiance  he  had  not 
noticed  how  heavily  Carter 
leaned  against  the  door,  nor 
how  the  lines  cut  in  his  face 
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by  the  great  book  suddenly 
deepened. 

"And  I  must  tell  you  one 
thing  more,"  he  rattled  on. 
"  At  Vienna  I  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife,  and  she  said  she  would 
give  me  her  answer  at  Oxford. 
Women  are  so  strange,  aren't 
they  ?  " 

"I  suppose  they  are,  but  I 
am  scarcely  an  authority." 

"  Well,  they  don't  come  much 
into  European  thought,  either 
before  or  after  Kant."  Rich- 
ardson bubbled  over  with  his 
joke  and  his  good  fortune. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that,"  Carter  replied,  very 
gravely. 

"  You  mean  they  can  inspire 
thought  if  they  canaot  produce 
it  themselves?" 

"  Exactly," 

"  And,  would  you  believe  it," 
Richardson  added,  "that  last 
night,  when  she  said  Yes,  she 
told  me  she  was  marrying  me 
for  the  sake  of  the  college?" 

"Good  God!" 

"Wasn't  it  an  extraordinary 
thing  for  a  woman  to  say  who 
had  never  seen  Oxford  till  a 
week  ago,  and  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  Terry's  except  what 
1  have  told  her?" 

Carter's  reply  was  long  in 
coming.  "For  all  that,"  he 
said  at  last,  "I  think  Miss 
Sanderson  was  probably  quite 
right,  Slie  clearly  means  to 
make  a  great  man  of  you,  and 
I  am  sure  she  will  succeed." 

"I  should  like  her  to  suc- 
ceed," Richardson  answered, 
with  emotion,  "  for  your  sake. 
Do  not  I  owe  my  wife  as  well 
as  my  career  to  you  ?  " 
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Half  an  hour  later  Carter's 
servant  found  him  still  staring 
at  the  pannelling  and  the  im- 
pressive rows  of  German  books. 

"  Shall  I  take  these  letters  to 
the  post,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

Carter  started.  They  were 
the  two  which  he  had  written 
that  morning. 

"No,"  he  said,  wearily.  "They 
can  wait." 

The  servant  slipped  out,  and 
Carter  promptly  tore  the  letters 
in  pieces.  One  of  them  had 
been  to  announce  his  candi- 
dature for  the  Soottish  Chair; 
the  other  was  to  Miss  Sybil 
Sanderson,  telling  her  how  he 
bad  decide^  fn  Ibuva  Oifnrrl 
and  implo 
once  again 
answer  to 

Then  he 
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It  has  been  argaed  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  let  that 
'* great  crime"  fall  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  power 
oblivion.  But  that  mad  de- 
baach  of  revenge  and  cmelty 
cannot  be  effaced  from  the  page 
of  history.  The  original  mona- 
ment  was  not  erected  in  a  spirit 
of  hate  and  vainglory,  but  by 
''  a  fellow  -  sufferer  "  to  the 
memory  of  his  gallant  com- 
rades It  was  well  deserved, 
yet  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
ruin,  and  it  disappeared  some 
eighty-two  years  aga  It  has 
been  rebuilt  by  Lord  Curzon  at 
his  own  cost.  The  old  tablet 
which  bore  the  names  of  the 
principal  sufferers  stated  it  was 
erected  to  the  memory  "  of 
sundry  other  Inhabitants,  Mili- 
tary and  MUitia."  It  there- 
fore commemorates  not  only 
the  indomitable  spirit  with 
which,  outnumbered  and  aban- 
doned, a  few  Englishmen  held 
their  post,  but  also  the  courage 
with  which  they  were  seconded 
by  men  of  different  races  and 
colour  alika  It  will  remind 
Englishmen  through  what  trib- 
ulation and  adversity  they  have 
won  the  headship  of  a  united 
India,  and  it  will  bid  them  re- 
member that  we  can  only  make 
firm  the  foundations  of  our 
power  by  maintaining  the  good- 
will and  devotion  of  all  our 
fellow-subjects. 

The  settlement  which  Job 
Chamock  formed^  was  im- 
proved by  degrees  into  a 
valuable  possession.  The  Eng- 
lish began  to  build  walls  and 
bastions  roxmd  their  factory, 
and  so  created  the  original  cit- 
adel of  Fort  William.     Under 


the  protection  of  the  English 
flag  and  of  English  law,  a  large 
population  of  native  and  foreign 
traders  settled  on  the  Company's 
estate,  and  Calcutta  became 
not  a  miserable  trading  fort,  as 
Burke  described  it,  but  a  pros- 
perous town,  a  mart  and  sea- 
port of  considerable  importance. 
In  the  year  1716  the  English 
obtained  from  the  Moghul  an 
important  firman  or  imperial 
order,  ''That  all  their  mercan- 
tile affairs,  together  with  their 
gomashtas  [agents],  have  free 
Uberty,  in  all  eubcihaJupa  [pro- 
vinces], to  pass  and  repass  to 
and  fro,  either  by  land  or  water, 
in  any  part  or  district  through 
the  several  provinces  above  said. 
And  know,  they  are  custom 
free ;  that  they  have  full  power 
and  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  at 
their  own  pleasura"  The 
liberty  was  abused  by  the 
servants  of  the  Company. 
Captain  Bennie,  a  mariner,  in 
his  '  Befiections  on  the  Loss 
of  Calcutta'  (June  1756), 
states : — 

"The  injastice  to  the  Moora  con- 
sists in  that,  being  by  their  courtesy 
permitted  to  live  here  as  merchants, 
to  protect  and  judge  what  natives 
were  their  servants,  and  to  trade 
custom  free, — we  under  that  pretence 
protected  all  the  Nabob's  subjects 
that  claimed  our  protection,  though 
they  were  neither  our  servants  nor 
our  merchants,  and  gave  our  dus- 
tucks  or  passes  to  numbers  of  natives 
to  trade  custom  fx^ee,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  NaboVs  revenue ; 
nay  more,  we  levied  large  duties  upon 
goods  brought  into  our  districts  from 
the  very  people  that  permitted  us  to 
trade  custom  free,  and  by  numbers  of 
their  impositions  (framed  to  raise  the 
Company's  revenues,  some  of  which 
were  ruinous  to  ourselves) — such  as 
taxes  on  marriages,  provisions  trans- 
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terriiig  land  property,  &c.  — caused  a  widowed  daughter  ot  Aliverdi 

eternal     clamour    and     coinplainte  Khan,     who     had     adopted    a 

against  m  at  Court.  probable  rival  to    the   throne; 

In  1742  Aliverdi   Khan,  an  and    he  was   greatly  irritated 

Afghan    adventurer,   won    for  when    they     gave     a     oordial 

himself     by     the     sword     the  welcome  to  Kiseendas,  the  son 

rulersbip  of   Bengal.     He  was  of  her  Hindu  lover  and  prin- 

a   good   soldier   and   a    strong  cipal  adviser,  who,  under  pre- 

administrator.     He  maintained  tenoe    of   a    pilgrimage    to  the 

Friendly     relations     with      the  sacred  shrine  of  Jugemath,  had 

authorities    of    the    European  proceeded  to  Calcutta  with  his 

factories,    and    in    return    for  family  and  an  immense  amount 

the  subsidies  which  ho  exacted  of   treasures.     Kissendas   took 

from  them,  he  gave  them  pro-  up    his    residence    with    Omi- 

tection  and  enforced  good  order,  ohund,     a     banker     of     great 

At  the  close  of  his  long  reign  wealth,      Maoaulay   speaka  of 

he,  however,  regarded  with  sus-  him  as  "  the  artful  Bengalee," 

picion    the   strong  indomitable  but  he  was  a  trader  from  the 

race   whoso    ships    commanded  north    of   India   who    had    for 

the    sea    and  whose   forts  pro-  forty  ; 

tected  their  rising  settlemGnts.  Hiscoi 

Wlien    his    chief    corainanders  part   o 

urged  him  to  expel  the  English  had     [ 

and     seize    their    property    he  Compa 

said,    "It  is   now   difficult    to  three  ; 

extinguish    the    fire    on    land ;  of    Kit 

but    should     the     sea     be     in  excludt 

flames,  who    could    put    them  in  the 

out?"     Three  years  before  bis  this  ve 

death  Aliverdi  Khan,  who  was  ice. 

stricken  in  age,  appointed  his  time  t 

favourite  nephew  and  adopted  party 

son,  Mirza  Mahmud,  to  be  his  to  Cal< 

successor,    and     invested    him  of     rui 

with    considerable    power.     On  embroi 

his  appointment  Mirza  Mahmud  with  I 

received  the  name  of  Chiragee-  his  for 

at-Dowla,  signifying  "  the  Lamp  as  mec 
of   Riches,"  by  wliicli    be  was         The 

afterwards  called  ;  but  by  the  at  Cal 

Europeans     Suraja      Dowlah.  as  one 

Richard   Becher,   chief  of    the  the  wt 

subordinate  factory  at  Dacoa,  deeper 

describes    him    as    "a    young  ation. 

man,     violent,     passionate,     of  that    " 

great  ambition  tinctured  with  the  wa 

avarice."      He   suspected   (and  what 

he  had   good   grounds  for  his  coast  ( 

suspicion)  the  Company's  ser-  Moors 

vauts    of    corresponding    with  among 
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wrath  and  auspicion  of  Suraja        ( 

Dowlah.     It  Bdemed  to  him  an  Do 

evasion  of    his   clear  demand,  fao 

"  Upon    what     pretence,"    he  his 

wrote,    "will    the    French   at-  tov 

tempt  to  attack  them  on  the  of 

river?  which  they  have  never  Wi 

done    since   the  settlement   of  snr 

Europeana    in    the    Country."  Na 

If     the     English    began     the  ma 

struggle    he    feared    it  would  wh 

lead,  as  it   had   done    in    the  at 

Carnatio,  to  the  ascendancy  of  tra 

the  conqneror  and  the  destruo-  list: 

tion  of  the  power  of  the  native  set 

princes.      Suraja   Dowlah  felt  tha 

that   if   he   were   to   maintain  a  i 

his  supremacy   he    must   take  ten 

some  open  and  decided  action,  ing 

Now  was  the  time.      He  had  tec 

firmly    e-qtablisbed    himself   on  "a: 

the  throne,  and  had   colleoted  ant 

a    large    army    to    chastise   a  hoi 

rebellious  cousin.     On  the  28th  of 

of  May  be  sent  the  principal  pof 

merchant  of  the  province,  who  wh 

resided   at    Hughley,   a   letter  spe 

stating —  bui 

"  It  bas  been  my  design  to  level  . 

th    E  gl'ah  fortifications  raised  with-  ^ 

mj  ]     iadiction  on  account  of  their  " 

gr     t   t    ngth  ;  as  I  have  nothing  at  the 

p         t  to  divert  me  from  the  eie-  ran 

t         f  that  resolution,  I  am  da-  of  t 

tra      d  to  make  use  of  this  oppor-  thit 

t        y        for    which     reason    I    am  ig  q 

t         g  from  Bagahmaul,  and  shall  rivf 

th     utmost    expedition  on  my  join 

m      h  that  I  may  arrive  before  Cat-  fort 

tt.  aa   oon  aa  possible."  wj 

He  added  at  the  bottom  in  his  ^},j 

own  hand  : —  Opi 

"  I  swear  by  the  Great  God  and  -^at 

the  prophets  that  unless  the  English  ji,e 

consent  to  fill  up  their  ditch,  raze  t),^ 

their  for tifi cations,  and  trade  upon  },qo 

the  same  terms  they  did  in  the  time  top 

of  Nabob  JafTeer  Cawn,  I   will  not  „£. 

he;tr  aiiything  on  their  behalf,  and  £^ 
will   expel   them   totally  out  of   my 

country."  Th 
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to  bear  arms  to  be  OBaembled." 
The  next  tnomiDg,  the  8th  of 
Jime,  two  companies  of  Militia 
were  enrolled,  oondsting  of  the 
European,  Portuguese,  and  Ar- 
menian inhabitants,  amounting 
to  250  men.  If  they  had  been 
regularly  trained  to  arms  ao- 
oording  to  the  repeated  orders 
of  the  Court,  they  might  at  this 
juncture,  as  Holwell  states, 
have  "  been  a  most  seasonable 
supply,  but  this  essential  regul- 
ation, I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
totally  neglected,  so  that  when 
We  came  to  aotion  there  was 
hardly  any  amongst  the  Ar- 
menians and  Portuguese  in- 
habitants, and  but  few  among 
the  European  Militia,  who  knew 
the  Right  from  the  Wrong  end 
of  their  pieces."  Holwell  com- 
manded the  Ist  company  of  the 
Militia  and  William  Maokett 
the  2nd,  "and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  offi- 
cers under  them — viz.,  Robert 
Mapletoft  (a  clergyman  Chap- 
lain of  the  Presidency,  Captain- 
Lieutenant  ;  Richard  Court,  H. 
Wedderburn,  T.  Holmes,  and 
Wm.  Summer,  Lieutenants; 
C.  Douglas,  T.  Coates,  and  R. 
H.  Baldrick,  Ensigns  ;  and  Wil- 
liam Dumbleton,  Adjutant." 

The  council  of  war,  instead 
of  repairing  and  strengthening 
the  fortifications  of  the  tort, 
determined  that  "Batterya 
should  be  erected  in  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  fort  at 
such  distances  as  Cou'd  be  any- 
wise defensible  with  the  small 
number  of  Troops  We  had." 
The  resolution  was  a  capital 
error.  The  troops  were  few  in 
number  and  the  ground  covered 
a  considerable  area.  Captain 
Grant  supplies  the  reason  which 
led  the  Council  to  come  to  SO 
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unwise  a  decision.  No  one 
thought,  "  even  to  the  very  last 
day,  that  the  Nabob  would  ever 
venture  to  attack  ua  or  offer  to 
force  our  lines." 

Orme  enables  ua  by  plan  and 
description  to  ascertain  exactly 
where  the  three  batteries  which 
the  besieged  oonstruoted  and 
mounted  were  situated.  The 
eastern  battery  was  erected 
near  the  present  Scotch  oburob, 
"  opposite  to  the  Eastern  gate 
of  the  fort,  at  the  distance  of 
300  yards  on  the  principal 
avenue,  which  oontinued  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  rearward  as 
far  as  the  Merattoe  ditch." 
Thia  battery  adjoined  to  the 

left  th-    — ' "    -"     — 
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floor 
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On  the  13th  of  June  a  letter 
was  interoepted  from  the  ohief 
of  the  Nabob's  spies  to  Omi« 
ohund.  The  banker  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  in  the 
fort.  And  Omiohond,  who  was 
''implacable  in  his  resent- 
ments,*' never  forgave  the  in- 
sult and  injury.  His  en- 
deavours to  mitigate  things, 
when  he  really  found  they  were 
ooming  to  extremities,  Holwell 
states,  were  sincere  enough, 
'*  until  his  imprisonment  by  the 
President,  an  Act  of  his  power 
and  sole  authority,  for  which 
the  pretence  made  use  of  was 
in  my  judgment  by  no  means 
sufficient :  the  correspondence 
detected  between  him  and  Ra- 
jaram  Harkarah  (the  Suba's 
Head  Spy),  which  was  read  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  us, 
contained  in  our  opinions 
nothing  to  vindicate  it,  nor 
had  your  President  even  the 
consent  or  approbation  of  his 
Council  for  this  step,  or  that 
I  ever  remember  acquired  it." 
When  Omichund  was  arrested 
his  brother-in-law  concealed 
himself  in  the  women's  apart- 
ments. The  next  day  a  body 
of  peons  were  sent  to  arrest 
him  and  Kissendaa  The  latter, 
who  had  gathered  around  him 
a  large  number  of  armed  re- 
tainers, vigorously  defended  his 
house,  drove  the  peons  away, 
''  and  took  some  of  them  prison- 
ers, whom  he  treated  very  bar- 
barously." Lieutenant  Blagg 
was  now  sent  with  thirty  Buro- 
peans,  who  stormed  the  house 
and  ''took  him  with  all  his 
arms,  which  was  a  very  large 
quantity."  At  Omichund's 
house  the  resistance  was  equal- 
ly desperate.  When  further 
defence  was  hopeless  the  head 


of  his  followers,  "who  was  an 
Indian  of  a  high  caste,  set  fire 
to  the  house,  and  in  order  to 
save  the  women  of  the  family 
from  the  dishonour  of  being 
exposed  to  strangers,  entered 
their  apartments,  and  killed,  it 
is  said,  thirteen  of  them  with 
his  own  hand,  after  which  he 
stabbed  himself,  but,  contrary 
to  his  intentions,  not  mortally." 
Elissendas  was  taken  a  prisoner 
into  the  fort:  "Juggernaut 
Sing,  the  Jemmautdar  or  Head 
Peon,  was  conveyed  away  by 
his  followera" 

Meanwhile  Suraja  Dowlah 
was  marching  in  hot  haste  to- 
wards Calcutta.  Many  of  his 
troops  died  of  fatigue,  many 
more  were  struck  down  by  the 
sun,  but  he  pushed  on.  On  the 
15th  of  June  he  reached  Hugh- 
ley,  and  his  army  crossed  the 
river  in  a  vast  fleet  of  boats, 
which  had  accompanied  him  on 
his  march.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th  of  June  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  were 
alarmed  by  the  tidings  that  he 
was  close  at  hand.  The  English 
women  left  their  houses  and  re- 
tired to  the  fort;  the  Portu- 
guese or  black  Christians  — 
men,  women,  and  children  — 
about  2000  in  number,  also 
sought  shelter  within  its  walls. 
The  natives  fled  from  the  town. 
About  noon  the  booming  of 
guns  confirmed  the  news.  The 
advanced  -  guard  of  the  royal 
army  had  reached  Chitpur,  the 
northern  suburb,  and  had  opened 
a  brisk  cannonade  on  the  "  For- 
tune" ketch  and  "Chance" 
sloop,  that  had  been  sent  up 
the  river  to  assist  the  garrison 
of  the  redoubt  at  Perrin's.  It 
consisted  of  only  twenty  Euro- 
peans, commanded  by  Edward 
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Piccard,'  ensign.    The  ships,  by  The  main  body  of  the  enemy, 

keeping  a  quick  fire,  maintained  on  deaieting  from  their  attack, 

their  station,  "upon  whioh  the  "directly  drew  off  their   artil- 

enemy  turned  their  whole  foroe  lery  and  filed  off  in  very  large 

upon  the  redoubt,  and  accord-  oolunms    towards    Dum    Dunt 

ingly  brought  up  their  cannon  plains."      This  movement  was 

on  elephants  to  the  edge  of  a  due    to    the    advice    of    Omi- 

small  wood,  to  the  northward  ohund's    head    peon,    who,    in 

of  the  fosse,"  over  which  there  spite  of  his  wounds,  was  put 

was  a  drawbridge.      Six  guns  upon  his  horse  and  led  to  Suraja 

were   playing   on   the   redoubt  Dowlah,    "whom    he  informed 

and  the  sloop  when  Lieutenant  of  the  transactions  relating  to 

Blagg  with  forty  Europeans,  an  his  master's  imprisonment  j  and 

18-poundcr,  and  two  brass  field-  when  the  enemy  was  repulsed 

pieces  arrived.     Under  the  fire  at  Baagbazar  he  led   the  van 

of  their  cannon  and  small-arma  of  the  army  to  the  eastward, 

the  enemy,  4000  strong,  made  and  directed  them  the  avenues 

several  attempts  to  force  a  pass-  by  which  they  could  enter  onr 

age  across  the  bridge,  but  "  our  bounds."     During     the    night 

little  troop  "  checked  them  by  a  the  enemy  reached  Cow  Cross 

constant  nlatoon  fire.  "  as  like-  Bridere.  where  ther  enoamT>ed 
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that  day,  '*  but  thej  entered  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  plundering 
and  burning  all  they  met  on 
their  way,  especially  the  Black 
merchants'  housea*'  Many  of 
them  were  taken  prisoners. 
Their  accounts  of  the  Nabob's 
situation  and  strength  varied 
so  much  that  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  them. 

"Oar  own  Intelligence  all  along 
from  our  spies  was  equally  so.  These 
Prisoners  m  general  told  us  that  he 
had  all  the  Cossinbuzar's  cannon,  and 
10  or  15  pieces,  which  he  brought 
from  Muscadabad  of  a  larger  size, 
besides  numbers  of  swivels  and 
wall  pieces  mounted  on  camels  and 
elephants.  That  his  troops  consisted 
of  20,000  to  30,000  Horse  and  Foot" 

The  garrison  was  also  ad- 
vised by  their  spies  and  prison- 
ers that  the  Nabob's  artillery 
"  was  commanded  by  a  French 
Renegade  who  had  been  an 
officer  at  Pondioherry,  and  gave 
himself  the  Title  of  Marquis  de 
St  Jaque,^  and  had  under  his 
command  25  Europeans  and 
80  Chittygam  Fringees."  By 
evening  the  enemy  had  set  fire 
to  the  great  bazaar  and  many 
parts  of  the  Black  Town  and 
the  English,  all  the  Bazaar, 
and  Native  huts  to  the  east- 
ward and  southward,  "which 
burnt  till  morning,  and  being 
so  very  extensive  and  near, 
formed  a  scene  too  horrible 
for  language."  That  night  the 
peons  and  matchlock -men,  to 
the  number  of  500,  deserted  to 
the  enemy,  as  the  lascars  and 
coolies  had  done  some  days  be- 
fora  "That  we  had  not  a 
Black  Fellow  to  draw  or  work 
a  gun,  not  even  to  carry  a 
cotton  bale  or  sandbag  on  ye 


Ramperts;  and  what  work  of 
that  kind  had  been  done  was 
by  the  liilitary  and  Militia. 
This  want  of  workmen  at  last 
and  Scarcity  at  ye  beginning 
harras'd  us  Prodigiously,  and 
prevented  our  doing  several 
works  that  would  have  been 
necessary." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  the  enemy  appeared  in  all 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  the 
tactics  they  intended  to  pursue 
soon  became  apparent.  They 
meant  to  force  their  way  into 
the  lines,  not  by  attacking  the 
batteries,  but  by  creeping  into 
the  different  houses.  The  garri- 
son "  accordingly  fortified  some 
of  the  houses  which  they  thought 
commanded  the  batteries  with 
as  many  as  could  possibly  be 
spared."  But  they  had  very 
few  to  spare.  Tlie  fighting 
men  of  the  garrison  were  so 
small  a  number  that  they  found 
it  difficult  to  perform  their  or- 
dinary duties  and  also  guard 
the  crowd  of  prisoners.  "  The 
same  morning,"  writes  WiUiam 
Tooke,  "  orders  were  issued 
out  that  no  quarter  was  *to  be 
given  to  the  enemy,  the  prison 
being  but  a  very  small  place, 
was  full,  and  among  other 
prisoners  was  Omichund." 
About  eight  o'clock  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  took  pos- 
session of  the  houses  adjoin- 
ing the  southern  battery,  from 
whence  they  opened  a  destructive 
fire  of  musketry  and  wall-pieces. 
The  guns  of  the  battery  were 
turned  against  these  houses, 
but  they  had  little  effect  on 
the  hard  Indian  mortar.  How- 
ever, Buchanan,  who  was  in 
command,  and  his  gallant  men 


^  Marqnis  de  St  Jacqnes. 
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fought    on    strongly   and   sent  retire  within  Captain  Clayton's 

small  bodies  of  men  to  hold  the  Battery."   The  enemy  instantly 

houses  to  the  left  of  the  battery,  took  poBsession  of  the  gaol  and 

so  that  their  flank  might  not  all  the  adjacent  houses. 

be  turned  through  any  of  the  ,,™.  ,                >        .i    .          i 

,,     .",.       /  Tho  our  men  from  thetopeand 

avenues  m  that  direction.  ,i„dowa  of  the  bouws  kept  Tcon. 

An    hour  later  a  column  of  atant  fire  on  them  as  they  advanced, 

the  enemy  rushed  up  the  nar-  and  our  canuon  from  the  Fort  and 

row     street     leading     to     the  ",'«"  BftttsTs  P'syed .™  every  house 

northern   battery,   c„»n,.nded  S ^dlwd"  ",'"S'''!l.."'i 

hy    Lieutenant-Captain    Small,  guccesg,  to  fling  shell  amongst  them 

The    guns     opened     fire    with  {which  had  they  been  properly  fitted 

grape,    and    smote   them    with  f"  Bervice  would  have  been  of  more 

such   effect   that   they   went  to  V«ethanourcai.non),  yettheauperior- 

„     .           ,,          ,     ^      1    1,  ity  of  their  numbers  under  cover  of 

confusion.  _  Many  took  shelter  the  Houses  at  all  quarters  msde  it 

in  the  adjoining  streets,  "from  impossible  for  our  people  to  withstand 

whence  they  oame  out  in  small  snch  showers  of  small  ahott  aa  Uiey 

parties   and   continued   a   des-  ^^^  ^f^  **•«  '»<"'"«  '«  ^"^  !»■«*■ 

ultory  fire,"     A  platoon  with  *"*"  °' 

a  field -piece  was  detaohed  to  At  one  o'clock  Captain  Clayton 

drive   them   out  of   the  cross-  recalled  all  his  out-parties.    He 

streets,      which      they     easily  had   been   reinforced    with   an 

effected.     They  then  proceeded  18-poui 

along  the  southern  street,  until  demolis 

they  lost  sight  of  the  battery,  about," 

The  enemy,  seeing  their  error,  proved 

returned    through    the    cross-  three  h 

streets  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  two    oi 

"  but  yielded  again  to  the  field-  poured 

pieces  and  the  fire  of  the  pla-  the  eas 

toon."      Soon  after  the  whole  who  w 

body   went    away   and    joined  remaini 

those     who     were     employed  in     the 

against  the  eastern  battery.  whence 

About    eleven     o'clock     the  to  face 

enemy  brought  two  cannon  to  and  mi 

hear  on  the  gaol,  "  one  of  them  fell  at  t 

an    18  lb.   by   the  size   of  the  alarge 

balls."     Ensign  Carstairs  with  the  pal 

twenty  men  and  two  field-pieces  westen 

was  sent  to  reinforce  Le  Beaume.  and  ma 

"  But  the  wallsof  the  gaol-house  to  take 

were  so  weak  that  they  were  ners  go 

hardly     any     defence     against  to  bear 

their  cannon."      However,  the  their  oi 

gallant    garrison    held    it    till  ter,  the 

about  two,  "  when  Le  Beaume  keepin| 

and    Ensign    Carstairs,    being  from  t 

both  wounded,  and  numbers  of  hour  tl 

their  men  killed,  h^d  liberty  to  eqemv 
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Housea  in  all  qaartere  of  the 
town  in  Multitudes,  and  by 
their  superiority  obliged  most 
of  the  men  to  quit  the  Houses 
they  oooupied."  They  threat- 
ened to  attaok  the  battery  in 
flank,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 
About  five  o'olook  Captain  Clay- 
ton ordered  Mr  Holwell,  who, 
^'as  Captain  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  militia,  was  stationed 
under  him  at  this  Battery 
with  a  detachment  of  militia, 
to  go  down  to  the  Fort  and 
represent  the  state  of  the 
Battery,  and  receive  orders 
whether  it  should  be  with- 
drawn or  maintained"  He 
hastened  to  the  Fort,  and 

*'the  orders  were  to  withdraw  it 
immediately  and  spike  up  the  cannon 
we  coald  not  bring  off.  I  returned 
with  these  orders,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment found  the  two  IS-Pounders  and 
one  of  the  6-Pounder8  on  the  Battery 
spiked  up,  and  the  Post  in  such  con- 
fusion as  bars  all  description.  There 
was  nothing  could  have  prevented 
their  bringing  off  the  cannon  and 
making  the  most  regular  and  soldier- 
like retreat,  had  we  been  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  Besolution  and  Judg- 
ment, but  as  it  was,  our  Retreat  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  confused 
Bout,  bringing  off  only  one  Pield- 
Piece,  and  the  cannon  spiked  with 
so  little  art  that  they  were  easily 
drilled  and  turned  against  us." 

At  the  southern  battery 
Captain  Buchanan,  finding 
himself  pressed  in  front  and 
his  communication  with  the 
fort  threatened,  fell  back  upon 
an  inner  battery  dose  to  the 
Park  gate,  leaving  one  of  his 
field-pieces  at  the  corner  of  the 
Park  wall  to  cover  his  retire- 
ment. To  the  east  of  the 
southern  battery  was  a  pal- 
isade  wUoh  was  overlooked  by 
two  large  houses,  one  on  each 
hand,    A  sergeant  and  sixteen 


soldiers  were  posted  on  one  of 
them.  Lieutenant  Blagg  ^'and 
ten  of  our  volunteers  (8  of 
them  your  oovenanted  ser- 
vants)" were  despatched  from 
Captain  Buchanan's  post  to 
sustain  them,  "  and  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  other 
house  (Captain  Minchin's), 
from  the  top  of  which  they 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy."  About  three  o'clock 
Captain  Clayton  withdrew  the 
garrison  from  the  neighbour- 
ing house.  Soon  after  the 
sergeant  and  sixteen  men  who 
defended  the  palisade  deserted. 
The  enemy  broke  it  down,  and 
rushing  in,  took  possession  of 
all  the  houses  around — ''nay, 
even  of  that  house  itself,  and 
barricaded  the  doors  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  house,  whioh 
passage  to  the  top  being  very 
narrow,  they  did  not  dare  to 
attempt"  Deserted  and  be- 
girt by  enemies,  Blagg  and 
his  ten  volunteers  held  the 
house  resolutely.  A  destruc- 
tive  fir»  was  inured  on  them 
from  the  neighbouring  houses, 
and  ''they  were  in  no  small 
danger  from  our  own  guns  at 
the  factory,  who  were  at  that 
time  playing  very  smartly  on 
the  enemy."  At  seven  o'clock 
their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted. An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  relieve  them, 
and  had  failed.  Nothing  was 
left  but  to  sally  forth.  The 
door  was  burst  open,  and  they 
made  for  a  lane  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  "in  the  hope 
of  getting  under  shelter  of 
our  guns."  They  found  the 
avenue  crowded  with  the 
enemy.  "Messrs  Smith  and 
Wilkinson,  two  of  the  party, 
having  imprudently  advanced 
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a  little  too  far,  were  out  to 
pieces,  though  the  first  killed 
4  or  5  of  the  euemy  before 
he  fell ;  the  remainder,  by 
making  good  use  of  their 
bayonets  (not  having  a  single 
charge  left),  gained  the  front 
gate  of  the  house."  By  this 
time  the  enemy  had  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  square. 
Blagg  and  his  eight  comrades, 
fighting  gallantly,  ran  the 
gantlet  of  their  fire  till  they 
reached  the  field-piece  at  the 
corner  of  the  Park  wall, 
"which,  playing  upon  the 
enemy,  drove  them  to  a 
greater  distance." 

Captain  Buchanan  was  or- 
dered to  post  a  lieutenant  and 
thirty  men  at  the  Company's 
House,  and  to  march  the  rest 
into  the  factory,  "  which  he  did, 
having  made  a  very  fine  retreat 
by  securing  all  his  ammunition, 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  gun 
except  an  18-pounder  which  was 
sent  to  the  inner  battery,  and 
upon  his  being  ordered  away  so 
abruptly  he  left  it  spiked  up." 
As  the  inner  battery  was  with- 
in pistol-shot  of  the  walls,  and 
commanded  two  out  of  the 
three  roads  of  the  place,  its 
abandonment  was  a  grave 
error.  Orders  were  now  sent 
to  Lieutenant-Captain  Smith  to 
withdraw  from  the  northern 
battery,  and  boats  were  de- 
spatched which  brought  away 
Piccard  and  his  twenty  men 
from  Perrin's  redoubt.  When 
darkness  fell  all  three  batteries 
had  been  abandoned,  "  and  most 
people  said  that  the  fall  of  them 
would  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences." 

That  night  was  one  of  great 
tumult  and  confusion  in  the 
fort.      The  native   Portugueae 


women  filled  the  passages  ^ 
loud  clamour,  and  crowded 
back  gate  in  order  to  toroe  t 
way  on  board  the  ships, 
nine  o'clock  a  council  of 
was  held,  and  "the  Euro] 
women  were  ordered  on  b< 
the  ships,  and  Colonel  Mann 
ham  and  lieutenant  -  Col 
Frankland  permitted  to 
them  safe  there."  The  det 
ment  in  the  Company's  H 
having  been  much  galled  bj 
enemy's  fire  from  the  i 
house   to  the  south,  "thoi 

their  situation  toodangerot. 

be  maintained  on  ye  approach 
of  Bay,"  and  were  withdrawn. 
At  midnight  the  enemy  were 
heard  approaching  to  esoalade 
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away   increased   t}ie   confusion  oomtnand  Holwell  exercised  his 

and  uproar  on  the  bank.     One  authority  with  resolution.     He 

who  was  present  writes : —  locked    the    western    gate    in 

„„,  ,    .,  ,  ,  order  to  prevent  further  deser- 

"The    moment    it    was    observed  ..  nnf         .     •      ,  ,■  , 

laany    of    the    gentlemen   on  shore  ^">^     ^*>  '^^''^^  f«^.  ''^''^ 

(who  perhaps  never  dreamt  of  leav-  he  could  master  in  defence  of 

ing  the  factory  till  everybody  did)  the  fort,  including  the  militia, 

itiiniediately  jumped  into  such  boats  amounted    only    to    190    men, 

a.   were   at   the    factory   stai™    and  ^ut   he   might   be  able  tO  hold 
rowed   to   the  ships.      Among  those  & 

who     left     the     Factory     in      this  i*     "ntll     ^he     ehips     oould     be 

unaccountable     manner     were     the  made  use  of.     They  lay  a  mile 

Governor,   Mr   Drake,   Mr  Mackett,  distant.     "  Signals  were  thrown 

Captain-Commandant  Minchen,   and  ^^^  f^^  ^  ^  of  the  fort 

Captam  Grave.  i       .v       i.-        i 

'^  for  the  snips  to  oome  np  again 

Drake  attributes  his  desertion  to   their  stations.      But   there 

to  a  momentary  act  of  panic,  never  was  a  single  effort  made 

It   is   admitted    that    he    had  to  send   a    boat   or  vessel   to 

freely      exposed      himself      to  bring    off    any    part    of    the 

danger     when      visiting     the  garrison." 

fortifications.      But  when   the        Meanwhile  the  enemy  pressed 

supreme    test    came,    an    evil  on  their  attack  with  great  vig- 

consoience    and     love    of    life  our.      ~ 

prevailed.     For  Maokett  there  galled 

is   some  excuse.     He   had   the  manne 

previous    night    left    his    wife  a    pro 

!       Doddalay,  order 

as   she   was,  much 

and     returned     to     the    Fort,  a   qua; 

though     the     strongest     per-  bales, 

suasions,  I  am  well  informed,"  traven 

says    Holwell,   "  were   used   to  and  bi 

detain  him  on  Board."  wise    i 

The    spirit    of    the    soldiers  agains 

swelled    up    high    and    fierce  were  i 

against  the  dastards  who  had  work  c 

deserted  them.      Nothing  was  balls,  a 

heard  for  some  time  but  exe-  power 

orations  against  the  fugitives.  But  bj 

No   sooner,   however,   had   the  hold  o 

first    burst    of    rage    at    their  heat  c 

cowardice  spent  itself  than  the  hope 

garrison,  "  one  and  all,"  called  Georgi 

upon    Mr    Holwell    to   assume  ployed 

the  command.     A  Council  was  ordere 

hastily    summoned,     and     the  that   i 

senior  member  of  Council   on  garris< 

shore  was  told  that  the  garri-  horn  i 

son    had    elected    Mr    Holwell  directc 

their  governor.      On  assuming  statioi 

the    obief    civil    and    military  bastio] 
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was  advancing  with  a  Flagg  in  meroy,"  As  soon  as  it  was 
his  Hand,  and  called  us  to  cease  known  that  the  enemy  had 
firing,  and  that  We  should  have  driven  the  besieged  from  the 
quarter  if  We  surrendered :  this  walls,  "  a  Dutchman  of  the  Ar- 
was  judged  a  favourable  June-  tillery  Company,"  says  Cooke, 
ture  to  answer  it  with  a  Flagg  "  broke  open  the  back-door  of 
of  Truce."  Aooordingly  Hoi-  the  factory,  and  ■with  many 
well  repaired  with  the  Hag  to  others  attempted  to  eacape," 
the  original  south-eastern  baa-  Holwell,  on  hearing  that  the 
tion,  where  Captain  Buchanan  western  gate  was  forced  by  our 
was  posted,  and  ordered  firing  own  people,  and  betrayed,  in- 
to cease.  stantly   sent    Ensign  Waloott 

"I  had  a  letUr  prepared  with  me  '"'^^^  °'*4t^.*°  "^l  ^  ^^^V>  ^'f 

addressed  to  Roy  Doolub,tha  General  no    possibility     of    seounng    it 

of  the  Forces,  Importiag  an  overtare  again.     "  He  returned  and  told 

to  cease    hoatihtiea  until  the  Suba  me  it  was  impossible,  for  the    ■ 

conld  be  wrote  to  and  HU  pleMuw  LookaandBoItswere  foroedoffi" 

known.     Thia   Jitter  I   threw   over  tt  i       ii  .i_   i  ii  _i 

the  lUmpartH  and  Hoisted  the  Fiagg  HolweU  now  saw  that  the  OOUrt- 

of  Truce  on  the  Bastion.     The  Letter  yard  below  was  thronged  with 

was  tiiken  up  by  the  Fereoii  who  ad-  the  enemy,  who  had  entered  by 

vanced  with  the  Flagg,  who  retired  t^g  open  gate.    Thinkine  "  that 

with   it.     Soon   after   multitudes   of  -  ,„n,^„    Z us _  „   i j * 

the  Enemy  came  out  of  their  hiding-  """»«■ 

Places  round  ua  and  Flocked  under  only  b. 

the  Walls;  a  short  Parley  ensued.     I  attend) 

demanded  a  Truce  to  Hostilities  Untill  tO  the  I 

the  Suba's  pleasure  could  be  kuown.  Buohai 
To  which  I  was  answered  by  one  of  , 

His  officers  from  below  that  tlie  Suba  swords 

was  there,  and  His  pleasure  was  that  officer) 

we  should  have  quarter.    I  was  going  and   se 

to   reply   when  at   that  Instant  Mr  anthori 

William  Baillie,  sUnding  near  me,  «,.      , 
was  slightly  wounded  by  a  Muskett-       .  °, 

ball  froni  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  vived  E 

the  Head,  and  Word  was  brought  to  War, 
me  that  they  were  attempting  to  force  So   ^ 

the   South  -  West   Barrier  and   were  ni,(;ta. 
cutting  at  the  Eastern  Gate."  ... 

The  enemy  had  treacherously  of    oivi 

made  use  of  the  truce  not  only  fragile 

to   crowd  in  multitudes  under  moulds 

the  walls,  but  with  ladders  and  army  t 

bamboos  they  scaled  the  north-  Europe 

west   bastion  and  the  wall  to  and  a  ' 

the  southward,  which  was  low.  inspire) 

The    gallant    Blagg    defended  oism. 

the  bastion  till  he  and  his  men  the  me 

were   cut   to   pieces.      "  Many  showed 

were    slain    on    the    walls :    all  cutta    '. 

who   wore    red    coats    ■without  very  ht 
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than  another  statement,  in  the  sion    than  a  compilation,   and, 

old  familiar  terms,  of  the  pro-  had    Mr    Kruger   desired    the 

Boer  case.  plain   truth,    there    are    man^ 

Now,  it  is  the  dietinguishing  sources  from  which  he  might 
mark  of  an  autobiography  that  have  drawn  it.    But  he  seldom 
it  presents  the  experience  of  one  deigns     to    justify    hia     state- 
single  man.     It  records  events  ments,  or  to  enforce  his  arga- 
always  in  relation  to  the  author,  ments    by    facts.       In    small 
who  helped  to  shape  the  history  things     as     in     great    he    is 
chronicled  by  himself.     To  cite  grossly    contemptuous    of    ac- 
two  familiar  examples,  no  other  curacy.     His  account  of  Shep- 
hand  save  Samuel's  own  could  stone's      annexation      of      the 
have  written  Pepys'  Diary;  no  Transvaal    is    ludicrously    in- 
other  brain  save  the  brain  of  exact.     He  passes  with  a  light 
Thomas  Elwood  could  have  de-  hand   over   the  weakness   and 
vised  the  famous  exposition  of  neoessities  of  the  Republic;  he 
Quakerism.     But  Mr  Kruger'a  forgets  the  empty  treasury,  and 
'  Memoirs '  might   easily   have  the  Kaffirs  who  threatened  the 
been    written    either    by    Mr  borders  of  the  state;   he  for- 
Bredell  or  by  Mr  Piet  Grobler,  gets  that   the  majority  of  the 
to   whom   (we   are  told)   they  Burghers  were  content  to  live 
were   dictated.      The  mystery  under   Bri 
is  unfortunate,  since  it  deprives  were    dist 
the   work   of  the   small   value  He  suppr 
which  it  might  have  possessed,  fact  that 
Nothing  could  have  interested  cept  from 
us   more   profoundly   than   Mr  ment  an  u 
Kruger's  impressions,    true   or  withdraw] 
false,    of    African    policy    and  of  his  dis 
African     warfare.       We     can-  begged  of 
not  but  be  bored  by  a  repeti-  comfortab 
tion  (crambe  repetita!)  of  stale  not  one  i 
slanders  and  ancient  arguments,  throw  upt 

However,  it  is  plain  that  Mr  of  history 

Kruger  hates  all  that  is  Eng-  a  tortuouE 

liah — both  men  and  things.    He  with  abuf 

hates    Sir    Bartle    Frere     and  by  fact,  hi 

Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Loch  and  of  insincei 
Mr  Chamberlain,   Rhodes  and        Nor  is 

Lord  Milner.     He  covers  them  in  tone  w 

all  with  a  vituperation  which  achieveme 

is    not   too    carefully    selected,  Frere.     H 

and    which    is    too    general    to  visit  to  tl 

be    dangerous     or    expressive,  superfluou 

For    the    blunders    and    false-  disproved 

hoods    with    which    the    book  "Meantin 

abounds    there    is    no    excuse.  — these   a 

These   'Memoirs,'  as  we  have  Kruger's' 

said,  are  less  a  personal  impres-  promised  \ 
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had  not  arrivecL  He  had  left 
Natal  for  Kleinf ontein,  bat  was 
travelling  very  alowly.  Pos- 
sibly he  hoped  that  the  delay 
would  disoourage  the  Boers,  or 
that  we  would  return  to  our 
homes  without  its  being  neces- 
sary for  him  to  appear.  From 
Heidelberg  he  sent  word  that 
he  would  have  no  time  to  st<^ 
at  the  oamp,  as  he  had  to  go 
to  Pretoria.  He  received  an 
answer,  however,  to  say  that 
we  had  long  been  waiting  for 
him,  and  relied  upon  seeing 
him.  He  then  determined  to 
come."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  is  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  this  charge  of  cowardly 
evasion.  The  falsehood  was 
first  told  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Frere,  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  camp.  There  was 
no  time  to  send  an  answer, 
but  Frere's  first  action,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  camp,  was  to 
demand  an  explanation.  "On 
nearing  Ferguson's  hotel,"  says 
Frere's  biographer,  "Pretorius, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Viljoen,  Bok,  and  others,  came 
up.  On  Pretorius  being  intro- 
duced, Frere,  refusing  his  prof- 
fered hand,  at  once  took  him 
severely  to  task  for  the  letter, 
demanding  how  he  dared  to 
suggest  that  the  promise,  which 
he,  not  only  as  a  gentleman,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  whose 
representative  he  was,  had 
made,  could  be  broken.  Pre- 
torius, astonished  and  abashed, 
admitted  his  fault  and  apolo- 
gised, and  Frere  then  shook 
hands."  Pretorius  had  the 
grace  to  apologise  on  the  spot. 
Mr  Kruger  prefers  to  repeat 
the  slander  without  a  word  of 
explanation.     Yet  this  deceit  is 


not  the  worst.  He  proceeds  to 
assert  that  after  the  meeting 
"  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrote  to  the 
British  Oovemment  that  he 
regretted  he  did  not  have 
enough  guns  to  disperse  the 
rebels. "  This,  he  says,  is  "  typi- 
cally Bnglish."  May  we  not 
say  that  the  malice  which 
prompted  the  falsehood  is 
"typically  Boer"? 

These  examples  are  charac- 
teristic of  Mr  Kruger's  method, 
and  after  noting  them  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  Piet 
Orobler  was  murdered  at  the 
instigation  of  Mr  Rhodes,  that 
we  called  out  the  Kaffirs  before 
Majuba,  and  that  Mr  Chamber- 
lain was  directly  responsible  for 
the  Raid.  The  disingenuousness 
of  this  last  charge  is  empha- 
sised by  the  fact  that  after 
the  Raid  Mr  Kruger  thanked 
Mr  Chamberlain  for  his  co- 
operation. "  I  am  directed 
by  the  Bxecutive  Council,"  he 
wrote,  "to  thank  you  for  the 
oSet  you  have  made  to  co- 
operate with  me  under  the 
present  circumstances."  But 
his  account  of  the  Raid  is  so 
plain  a  distortion  of  facts  that 
we  may  easily  neglect  it,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  Outlanders' 
grievances  can  be  taken  no 
more  seriously.  Equally  futile 
is  the  plea  that  Mr  Kruger 
was  a  sturdy  farmer  strenu- 
ously opposing  the  inrush  of 
gold-miners.  For  his  Govern- 
ment publicly  invited  the  Out- 
landers to  work  the  mines  by 
which  the  Boers  were  content 
to  profit,  and  Mr  Bsselin's 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Lisbon  Berlyn  Co.  is  a  flat 
contradiction  to  the  pretended 
policy    of     exclusion.       "  The 
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QoTemment  deaire  to  see   the  flatter  hia  greatness,  but  merelj 

mineral  reeouroes  of  the  Trans-  pour  emMter  Us  Anglais,  aeenu 

vaal  developed  to  their  fullest  to    have    toudhed    his    ruggeo 

extent,"  said  he,  "and  will  give  heart.    What,  then,  is  the seorel 

every  assistance  incumbent  on  <rf  his  suooess?     He  sometimef 

them  to  that  end."     After  pro-  outwitted  the   English  merelj 

Qouncements  such  as  this,  it  is  because  changing  Govemmenb 

idle  to  deplore  a  pastoral  com-  have  made  a  continuona  poliig 

munity  interrupted  at  its  peace-  impossiUe.      His   triumph,   in- 

ful  toil.  deed,  vras  due  not  to  his  ability 

Indeed,  if  Mr  Kruger  is  in  but  to  our  own  divided  coun- 
anj  sense  responsible  for  these  sels,  now  happily  uniform  and 
'Memoirs,' he  adds  as  little  to  united.   His  ascendancy  over  his 
our  respect  for  him  as  to  our  own  people  is  not  astonishing, 
knowledge  of  Afrioan  history.  He  is  an  illiterate,  crude  peas- 
He  is  presented  as  vain,  petu-  ant,  who  onoe  ruled  peasants, 
lant,  and  narrow-minded.     He  some  of  them  also  onide  aad 
has   no  more  respect   f<^   the  illiterate ; 
truth  than  for  his  honourable  time    he    is 
opponents.     The  small  sect  to  temperamen 
which    he    belongs    is    in    his  him  to  imp 
opinion  the  only  righteous  sect  more  intelli; 
in  the  world.     His  statesman-  To  read  the 
ship  is   a   mixture  of  cunning  Volksraad 
and   intrigue,    and    for   all   his  Joubert  and 
parade  of  the  simple  virtues,  he  the    Presidt 
has  a  constant  eye  to  the  main  every  respec 
chance.       Had    his    'Memoirs'  oumbed  to  1 
been  sincere,  they  would  have  fought   for 
told  us  how  this  plain  Dopper  held  to  be  f 
amassed  a  comfortable,  even  a  courage  ani 
princely,  fortune ;  biit  they  are  aJl  the  wor 
not    sincere,   and    they   reveal  if  for  a  moi 
little  that  ^vas  not  already  ob-  book  serious 
viouB,    including   Mr    Kruger's  its    pages    t 
contempt  for  facts.     But  he  has  argument  in 
a  text  ready  for  any  emergency  It    is    impot 
— a  text  which  he  thinks  will  should    hav 
solve  every  difficulty,  and  justify  governed    b; 
every    perversion.      With   the  mistobk    mi 
true    accent    of   hypocrisy,   he  for  high  po 
declares  that  "  we  Boers  must  Krugerism  i 
behave  as  Christians  to  the  end,  was    inevita 
however  uncivilisedthe  way  in  been      provt 
which  the  English  treat  us  may  times,  comp 
be."  His  vanity  is  even  stronger  ing  danger, 
than  his  piety,  and  the  noisy  elusion  of  A 
reception    which     the    Frenct  is  marked  1 
gave  him  at  Marseilles,  not  to  hibition    of 
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whioh  oan  have  no  worse 
effect  than  to  encourage  Anglo- 
phobee  of  all  nationalities,  and 
which  affords  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  recent  pronounce- 
ments of  General  Botha. 
Which  the  Boers  will  believe 
we  know  not ;  but  clearly 
mutual  trust  will  never  be 
easy,  so  long  as  one  leader 
waves  a  sword,  while  another 
shows  a  furtive  olive-branch. 
And  we  shall  be  wise  to  ex- 
amine the  soft  words  of  Qen- 
erals  Botha  and  De  Wet  with 
suspicious  care  until  these  two 
have  publicly  repudiated  the  evil 
sentiments  of  Messrs  Kruger 
and  Beitz. 

Yet  Mr  Kruger's  career  has 
not  been  unsuccessful  In  1877 
he  was  compared  by  a  partisan 
paper  to  Joan  of  Arc,  "a  simple 
Boer  girl  who  came  from  be- 
hind the  sheep,"  and  he  was 
advised,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
his  work  in  exterminating  the 
Kaffirs,  to  retire  to  make  way 
for  "a  good  President"  Yet 
for  many  years  he  ruled  his 
country,  and  he  has  now  with- 
drawn to  the  comfort  of  a  villa 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  considerable 
fortune.  Not  even  if  we  judge 
a  career  by  its  conclusion  can 
we  pronounce  this  one  a  failure, 
unless  we  accept  the  gospel  of 
Mr  Cunninghame  Oraham,  ex- 
pounded in  his  book  '  Success ' 
(London :  Duckworth).  Now, 
Mr  Cunninghame  Oraham  is  of 
opinion  that  success  '^touches 
nothing  that  it  does  not 
vulgarise";  and  if  by  success 
he  means  mere  material  pros- 
perity, no  doubt  he  is  right. 
There  is  nothing  more  vulgar 
than    the    man    who    pursues 


wealth  for  its  own  sake,  who 
piles  up  gold  that  his  pile  may 
be  bigger  than  his  neighbour's. 
Nor  for  sheer  vulgarity  can 
you  easily  match  the  writer 
who  loves  his  royalties  better 
than  his  art,  or  the  actor  who 
deems  the  profitable  parade  of 
personal  vanity  of  more  account 
than  the  interpretation  of  the 
drama.  As  with  individuals 
so  with  countriea  The  decay- 
ing glory  of  Spain,  its  obstinate 
ideals,  its  perfect  pride  in  its 
own  superiority,  is  a  thousand 
times  more  attractive  than  the 
neatly  swept  prosperity  of  Bir- 
mingham, or  the  hustling  tri- 
umph of  New  York.  If  life 
were  a  play,  then  failure  would 
be  far  more  attractive  than 
success  to  those  who  sit  in  the 
stalk.  But  what  of  the  actors  ? 
Perhaps  they  don't  count ;  but 
if  they  are  permitted  the 
thoughts  of  men,  they  would 
bitterly  dread  the  risk  of 
failura  No  doubt  they  set  out 
upon  a  false  track,  no  doubt 
they  attempt  to  reach  a  goal 
which  is  not  worth  reaching. 
Yet  false  and  worthless  as 
are  their  ambitions,  they  are 
the  only  ambitions  they  under- 
stand, and  to  their  limited 
vision  failure  would  be  piti- 
abla  We,  who  know  better, 
know  that  the  failure,  if  they 
fail,  is  righteously  deserved, 
and  that  its  picturesqueness, 
seldom  absent  from  failure, 
gives  the  victims  an  interest 
which  otherwise  they  would 
misa  Nevertheless,  we  think 
that  Mr  Cunninghame  Oraham 
has  confused  the  issue.  It  is, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  aim. 
He  who  cherishes  the  hope  of 
a    reasonable    success    is     not 
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vulgar  because  he  makes  his  Nearer  to  poetry  than  to  prose, 

hope  a  reality.      A  poet   does  it    oombines    a    daintineas   of 

not  fail  because  he  starves  in  touoh  with  an  irony  ot  thought, 

a  garret ;  he  fails  if  he  writes  Now    reaUatio,    now    imagina- 

bad  poetry.      Some  years  ago  tive,    it    sings  the    praise    of 

there  died  a  distinguished  poet,  decadent  (not  failing)  oivilisa- 

ill-tended  in  a  hospital.     Bioh  tions;  it  is  brilliant  with  the 

in   fame,   he  was    poor  in   all  bright  and  fair  colours  of  the 

else.        Though    he    had    not  South.     One  fault  alone  mars 

wherewithal   to    live    in    ease,  it  —  an    inapposite   sentiment- 

his  name  was  known  from  end  ality,     whi(ji     persuades     its 

to  end  of  the  civilised  world,  author  to  forget  the  artist  in 

And  not  long  before  his  death,  the  moralist.     But  it  is  not  a 

a  worthy  lady  who  had  known  failure,  and  itself  provides  an 

him  in  other  days,  and  whose  argument  against  its  author's 

ideals  of  success  were  not  his,  theory  of  suooess. 
came  upon  his  name  in  a  news- 
paper.      Assured,    good    soul,        It  is  no  doubt  the  worship  of 

that  advertisement  meant  pros-  this  hard  visible  suooess  whtoh 

perity,  she  wrote  in  a  letter  this  dictates    the    periodic    attaoka 

immortal    phrase :    "  I    am  eo  which  are  m 

glad  to  hear  you  have  got  on  of  Greek  ii 

so  nicely."     Had  she  seen  him,  Oxford  has 

poor  and  ill-kempt,  she  would  the  latest  oni 

have  shuddered   at  his  state ;  the  onslaugl 

and  yet,  without  knowing  it,  repulsed,  not 

she  had  told  the  truth.      For  than  that  i' 

the  poet  "  had  got  on  nicely."  In  truth,  tl 

Poverty   was   no    check    upon  presents  mat 

his  triumph.     He  had  set  out  to   the  enoE 

not  to  make  money,  but  to  sing  established 

aongs,  and  no  accident  of  fate  for  some  oe: 

could    involve    him    in   failure,  immediate  o: 

Would        Mr       Cunninghame  worst  of  al 

Graham  have  liked  him  better  taste  for  poe 

had  his  poems  been  as  empty  It  is,   there! 

of   music  as  his  pockets  were  all  reformere 

of  money  ?     We  think  not ;  in-  uous  personi 

deed  we  are  con&dent  that  the  into  line,"  ij 

success   which   he   deplores    is  own  inelegai 

vulgar  because  it  is   achieved  believe  that 

by    vulgar    means,    and    for   a  ia  the   sole  ' 

vulgar  purpose.     And  if  it  be  this  band  o 

otherwise,  what   shall  we  say  who  ever  fim 

of  Mr    Cunninghame    Graham  which  is  not 

himself?       For    he,    too,    has  lously  enforc 

found  success,  though  he  sought  feasors  of  a 

it  not.     His  little  book  strikes  band,  and  o: 

a  note  distinguished  and  apart,  intellectual 
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soribe  OUendort  as  a  panaoea. 
Nor  have  the  students  of  soience 
behaved  with  the  moderation 
which  suooess  enjoins.  Their 
prooedure  has  been  that  of  all 
reformera  They  made  their 
earliest  demands  in  all  humility 
of  spirit.  They  asked  no  more 
than  the  admission  of  their 
favourite  studies  into  the  uni- 
versities. But  no  sooner  was 
the  conoession  made  than  they 
revealed  their  true  arrogance, 
and  exacted  the  suppression  of 
whatever  they  disapproved.  In 
other  words,  they  desire  to  ex- 
pel from  their  own  house  those 
whom  a  while  ago  they  sued 
with  cap  in  hand.  They  are  the 
cuckoos  of  learning,  who  "build 
not  for  themselves."  Yet  they 
cannot  complain  of  discourage- 
ment: their  subjects  are  more 
generously  endowed  than  any 
others;  if  ever  a  new  building 
be  seen  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, it  is  assuredly  a 
museum  or  a  lecture-hall  de- 
voted to  geology  or  biology  or 
another  branch  of  science.  Now, 
this  result  has  been  achieved 
by  the  exaggerated  rhetoric  of 
those  who  believed  that  natural 
science  would  reveal  all  the 
secrets  of  life  and  death.  The 
superiority  was  not  compassed 
by  fair  means.  The  men  of 
science  preached  a  crusade 
when  they  should  have  done 
no  more  than  demonstrate  a 
method,  and  the  foolish  ones  of 
the  earth  were  deceived  to  the 
belief  that  chemistry  is  of 
greater  truth  and  import  than 
literature  and  theology  taken 
together.  To-day,  let  us  hope, 
the  reaction  has  begun,  and 
maybe  it  is  in  fear  of  this  re- 
•action  that  the  professors  of 
science   are  carrying  the  war 


into  the  enemy's  oampc  To 
these  champions  of  exact  know- 
ledge the  easy  conquerors  of 
French  and  (German  give  a 
willing  aid.  The  modem 
languages,  admitted  to  the 
schools  with  all  the  honours, 
have  completely  failed  to  at- 
tract, and  OUendort  and  his 
friends  not  unnaturally  revenge 
themsrives  upon  Gh*eek.  The 
attack,  in  truth,  is  not  dis- 
interested, and  it  will  be  pushed 
with  all  the  greater  bittemeas 
on  that  account. 

These,  then,  are  combatants : 
on  the  one  side  those  who  hold 
that  a  system  is  not  whcdly 
bad  because  it  has  stood  the 
triumphant  test  of  four  cen- 
turies; on  the  other  side,  re- 
formers of  all  kinds,  biologists, 
and  the  patterers  of  foreign 
tonguea  It  is  the  battle  of 
Trojans  against  Greeks,  of 
modems  against  ancients,  over 
again.  The  method  of  attack, 
though  directed  to  the  same 
point,  is  somewhat  more  cunning 
than  usual  Congregation  was 
asked  to  accept  the  resolution 
that  '^candidates  shall  not  be 
required  to  offer  both  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  examination  in 
stated  subjects  in  Besponsiona" 
A  profounder  respect  for  Greek 
might,  perhaps,  have  enabled 
the  gentleman  who  drafted  this 
resolution  to  control  its  wanton 
orgie  of  prepositiona  But 
though  its  expression  be  faulty 
its  meaning  is  clear.  If  the 
apostles  of  progress  have  their 
way,  Greek  will  no  longer  be 
a  necessary  part  of  the  univer- 
sity's curriculum.  Abolished 
from  Besponsions,  it  will  be 
abolished  from  the  public 
schools,  and  it  will  be  studied 
only  by  the  ciurious  as  Hebrew 
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and   Sanskrit  are  studied   to-  and  /u"  before  he  can  appre- 

day.    It  may  possibly  be  argued  oiate  the  wit  of  AriatophaneB. 

tliat    all  soholarahip   is  super-  Yet  the   human    brain    is    so 

fluous,  that  a  generation  which  oonstruoted     that     it     cannot 

esteems    money  above  h<mour,  grasp    a    whole    language    m 

and   power  above  culture,  can  a     flash.       It    must    pw^oroe 

easily  dispense  with  the  humani-  master  the  rudiments  before  it 

ties.     Suoh  an  argument  might  aoquires  a  deeper  nnderstand- 

be  advanced  by  the  enemies  of  ing,    and    that    which     seems 

learning  against  the  exclusive-  drudgery     to     th«     man     of 

ness  of  our  universities,  but  it  progress      is      disoipline      for 

touches  the  study  of  Greek  no  the   scholar.      Nor   can    these 

more  nearly  than  the  study  of  arguments     in     dispraise      of 

chemistry    (shall  we    say?)    or  smatterer      and      pedant      be 

of  anthropology.     In  truth,  the  directed    miy   against    Qreek. 

argument  of  the  Trojans  would  Are    there    no    smatterera    in 

only  be  sound  if  they  proved  to  Mathematics  t     And  shall  we 

our  satisfaction  that  Qreek  was  assail    this    sound    branoh    of 

the  worst  vehicle  of  instruction  learning    because    the     under- 

yet  devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  grad 

Of    course    they   have    proved  with 

nothing  of  the  sort ;  they  have  ledgi 

but  demonstrated  the  insincerity  And 

of  their  agitation  by  gaily  con-  wiU 

tradicting    themselves.       They  a;^ 

complain    now  that   too    little  the 

Greek  is  exacted,  now  that  too  leg  ' 

much.      On  the  one  hand  we  meni 

hear  the  smatterer  denounced,  (ill- 

on  the  other  the  pedant.     The  of  a 

gentleman  who  led  the  Trojans  oben 

insidiously  deplored  "themtm-  him 

Tnum  standard."     Bat  if  it  be  in  ti 

really    the    smatterer    against        Bi 

whom   he   is  waging   war,  the  Gree 

standard  may  easily  be  raised,  more 

and  the  university  restored  to  and 

its  proper  function  of  making  men) 

scholars.     If,  again,  the  Trojan  it  di< 

be  tilting  at  pedantry,  let  him  less 

remember  that  Greek    is    the  "Til 

pedant's  greatest  enemy.    With  and 

the  doubtful  exception  of  Aris-  bank 

tides,    Greece    never     bred     a  fesso 

pedant,  and  no  passage  of  her  "Cai 

splendid  literature  touches  upon  Latii 

small     issues    or    worries    the  enoe 

unimportant.      No  doubt  it  is  Ceesi 

necessary  for    the    student   to  Sopl 

"arrange   the   defectives  in   a  sistei 
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together."  And,  leat  the  re- 
formers disqualify  the  testimony 
of  a  professor,  let  us  add  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Warre,  a  head- 
master, who  olaims  to  speak  by 
eighteen  years'  experienoe,  and 
who  finds  '^  that  boys  who  have 
learnt  Greek  do  as  a  rule  much 
better  in  English,  French,  and 
mathematics."  But  an  ignor- 
ance of  Greek  need  not  entail 
any  hardship.  There  is  no  law 
compelling  this  one  or  that  to 
go  to  a  university;  and  to 
those  for  whom  Greek  is  as 
the  accursed  thing,  many  col- 
leges are  open  in  the  Midlands, 
Greekless  and  unashamed. 

And  what  would  the  reform- 
ers put  in  the  place  of  Greek  ? 
A  snippet  of  natural  science 
or  a  modem  language,  both 
subjects  open  to  charges  of 
pedantry  and  smattering.  Are 
these  likely  to  raise  the  standard 
of  examination  ?  A  little  science 
is  the  pedant's  triumph,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  makes 
for  smattering  so  easily  as  a 
modem  languaga  A  couple 
of  French  books,  with  a  little 
grammar,  may  be  mastered  by 
the  most  indolent ;  and  of  what 
profit  is  their  acquisition?  They 
provide  no  training  to  the 
mind ;  they  cannot  suggest  the 
beautiful  economy  of  style 
which  shines  in  every  page  of 
Greek ;  they  cannot  even  equip 
the  student  for  that  baleful 
fray  called  "  the  battle  of  life." 
A  modern  language  is  useless 
if  it  be  not  learned  colloquially ; 
and  we  shall  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Trojans  when  they 
make  it  an  essential  condition 
of  their  reform  that  no  student 
be  permitted  to  pass  in  French 
or  German  who  cannot  conduct 


his  examination,  vivA  voce  or  on 
paper,  in  the  foreign  language 
itsell  And  not  one  of  them 
has  dared  to  make  so  difficult 
a  proposal 

The  exclusion  of  Greek  from 
an  elementary  examination 
would  not,  of  course,  put  an 
end  to  the  study  of  a  dignified 
and  eloquent  language.  But 
the  recent  resolution  was  cun- 
ningly designed  to  discourage 
as  widely  as  possible  that 
which  it  cannot  abolish.  If 
Congregation  had  not  re- 
jected an  infamous  proposal, 
Greek  would  speedily  cease  to 
be  taught  in  our  schools.  The 
Head  Masters  of  England  de- 
sire to  pass  as  many  boys  into 
the  universities  as  they  can 
with  the  least  trouble,  and 
the  reformers  in  proposing  to 
abolish  Greek  are  merely  pan- 
dering to  the  successful  school- 
master, proud  of  his  new 
methods  and  his  Modem  Side. 
But  behind  the  throne  of  the 
schoolmaster  there  is  a  greater 
power  still,  to  which  school 
and  university  alike  cringe  in 
awe — the  British  Father.  Now, 
the  British  Father  is  convinced 
(quite  rightly)  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  cannot  be  im- 
mediately converted  into  hard 
cash;  and  as  he  did  not  learn 
it  himself,  he  sees  no  reason 
why  his  son  should  waste  his 
time.  And  there  is  no  reason. 
The  British  Father  is  right, 
and  he  has  the  remedy  in 
his  own  hand.  He  may  if  he 
choose  refrain  from  troubling 
the  universities.  He  may  send 
his  son  into  the  City,  where  he 
will  be  secure  from  the  verse  of 
Sophocles,  or  he  may  let  him 
learn  so  much  German  as  will 
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enable  him  to  buy  and  sell  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  But  our 
universities  are  still  the  arbi- 
ters of  teaming,  and  it  would 
be  a  patent  disgrace  if  they 
renounced  their  prerogative  in 
favour  of  one  whose  only  olaim 
is  that  he  holds  the  money- 
bags. Oxford  and  Cambridge 
liave  not  yet  degenerated  into 
]>ractical  and  profitable  board- 
ing-schools. They  are  richly 
endowed,  and  they  bold  their 
moneys,  not  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, but  for  the  advantage 
of  learning.  It  is  not  for  them 
to  "  get  into  line,"  nor  to  serve 
the  cause  of  progress.  The 
universities  are  more  import- 
ant, as  a  scholar  once  said, 
than  those  who  frequent  them ; 
and  until  it  is  proved  that 
Greek  retards  the  oanse  of 
Humane  Letters,  those  who 
plead  for  its  abolition  are  false 
to  their  trust.  This  fury 
against  Greek  is  not  new  at 
Oxford.  Nearly  four  hundred 
years  ago,  the  battle  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  was 
fought  with  far  greater  ferocity 
than  to-day.  No  self- respecting 
priest  was  then  permitted  to 
learn  the  accursed  tongue,  a 
knowledge  of  which  was  worse 
than  profligacy,  drunkenness,  or 
falsehood ;  but  its  defence  was 
undertaken  at  a  king's  com- 
mand by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
whose  letters  might  well  be 
reprinted  to-day  as  a  warning 
against  ignorance  and  folly. 
In  those  days  Greek  was  to  be 
sacrified  to  Scotist  Theology ; 
to-day  it  is  to  be  thrown  as  a 
sop  to  popular  schoolmasters  in 
the  cause  of  Natural  Science 
and  Modem  Languages;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  Trojans 


of  old  had  not  a  sounder  excuse 
than  their  descendants. 

And  in  all  the  arguments  no 
true  word  is  said  in  dispraise 
of  Greek.     It  is,  therefore,  not 
for  us  to  defend  the  unassailed 
and   una8Bailabl&      But   piety 
might  dictate  a  humbler  atti- 
tude than  that  assumed  by  the 
Trojans.     Whatever  is  graoious 
in  our  life  and  literature  we 
owe  to  Greek  history  and   to 
Greek    literature.      Could    we 
suppress 
the    pac 
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BBUCATION  AND  FBBBDOM  OF  DBBATB. 


SiNCB  the  return  of  the  Honae 
of  CommonB  to  basinessi  on  the 
16th  of  October,  the  progress  of 
the  Bducation  Bill  has  been  the 
central  subject  of  interest  in 
politioal  oiroles.  But  before 
discussing  the  desperate  party 
struggles  through  which  it  has 
passed,  it  will  be  better  to 
glance  at  the  speech  delivered 
by  Mr  Balfour  at  the  Guildhall 
banquet  on  Monday,  November 
10,  as  a  fitting  introduction  to 
what  follows.  The  statesman- 
like  qualities  displayed  in  it, 
and  the  record  of  what  the 
country  owes  to  the  present 
Administration,  are  the  best 
answer  to  those  Gcmservative 
malcontents  who  have  shown  a 
disposition,  if  they  cannot  have 
their  own  way,  to  wreck  the 
Bducation  Bill,  even  at  the  cost 
of  destroying  the  Qovemment. 
It  has  seldom  fallen  to  tiie  lot 
of  any  Prime  Minister  on  a 
similar  occasion  to  have  a  tale 
to  tell  so  full  of  matter  for 
congratulation,  and  so  nearly 
destitute  of  anything  calculated 
to  qualify  it.  Even  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the 
absence  of  his  well-known  figure 
from  its  accustomed  place, 
though  it  claimed  and  received 
its  tribute  of  regret,  was  an 
event  too  long  expected  and  too 
much  in  the  course  of  nature  to 
impair  the  general  efiPect  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  address: 
while,  mingled  with  the  mo- 
mentary feeling  which  the 
mention  of  his  name  was  cal- 
culated to  evoke,  was  the  con- 


soiouaneas  that  his  mantle  had 
fallen  on  a  successor  in  every 
way  worthy  of  him :  competent 
to  hand  down  unimpaired  the 
noUe  traditions  which  the  great 
T<»y  statesman  had  inherited, 
and  to  maintain  unbroken  the 
continuity  of  his  policy.  The 
re-establishment  of  peace  after 
an  arduous  but  triumphant 
struggle,  which  has  brought 
many  benefits  in  its  train  be- 
sides the  security  of  our  Em- 
pire; the  Eang's  coronation, 
and  his  Majesty's  recovery 
from  a  severe  and  dangerous 
illness;  the  Chinese  Treaty; 
the  Japanese  alliance;  iJie 
visit  of  the  CJolonial  Premiers 
to  this  country,  and  the  Col- 
onial conference  so  skilfully 
conducted  by  Mr  Chamberlain, 
— are  enough  of  themselves  to 
constitute  1902  a  memorable 
year  in  our  annals,  without 
any  seasoning  of  domestic 
politics,  which  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  table  are  a  forbidden 
topia 

Mr  Balfour  does  not  under- 
rate the  difficulties  which 
await  us  in  the  settlement  of 
South  Africa.  They  are  both 
moral  and  materiaL  We  have 
to  rebuild  "industrial  society" 
from  its  f oundationa  We  have 
to  unite  in  cordial  co-operation 
with  ourselves  a  people  with 
whom  but  now  we  were  en- 
gaged in  mortal  conflict.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  all 
traces  of  the  angry  passions 
thus  excited  should  disappear 
in  a  moment.     Tet  Mr  Balfour 
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believes  the  task  will  be  ao-  whether  we  oonld  confidently 
oomplished  in  a  oomparativel;  rely  on  auoh  sentiments  eiUuur 
short  space  of  time,  and  that  at  home  or  abroad  were  oo- 
when  it  is  done  these  oolonies  oasionally  asked  before  the  war 
will  find  themselves  in  a  higher  began.  They  will  never  be 
state  of  material  prosperity  asked  again, 
than  they  ever  enjoyed  before.  Shall  we  then  overthrow  a 
He  relies  on  "  the  long-tried  Oovemment  to  whom  we  owe  so 
genius  and  splendid  adminis-  muoh,  because  on  one  partioular 
trative  ability  of  Lord  Mjlner."  point  it  can  give  way  to  neither 
But  he  hopes  quite  as  muoh  of  the  two  extreme  parties  whioh 
from  the  mission  of  Mr  Cham-  press  upon  its  fianka  f  Shall 
berlain  and  the  results  of  per-  we  rejeot  a  Bill  whioh  plaoes 
sonal  intercourse  with  Colonial  denominational  schools  in  a 
leaders  and  Colonial  society  so  better  position  than  they  have 
happily  oommenoed  in  England,  ever  occupied  before,  if  it  doee 
and  now,  we  may  hope,  to  be  not  indeed  save  them  from 
widely  extended  in  Sonth  absolute  extinction,  simply  be- 
AFrica.  cause  it  falls  short  of  ideal  per- 

If  Mr  Chamberlain  creates  a 
precedent,  and  the  interchange 
of  visits  between  British  and 
Colonial  Ministers  develops 
into  a  custom,  we  may  fairly 
anticipate  from  it  all  that  Mr 
Balfour  suggests.  It  should 
pave  the  way  for  that  closer 
political  connection  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country  for  which  events  are 
not  ripe  at  present,  but  whioh 
the  Prime  Minister  permits  him- 
self to  believe  may  be  in  store 
for  our  children.  Other  good 
fruits  of  the  war  we  have 
already  reaped.  We  know  now 
that  the  English  people  are 
what  they  ever  were,  ready  and 
willing  as  of  yore  to  fight  for 
their  Empire  and  make  all 
necessary  sacrifices  to  maintain 
or  to  augment  its  glories.  We 
know  now  that  our  Colonial 
fellow- subjects  are  as  proud  of 
our  imperial  greatness  as  we  are 
ourselves,  and  that  we  can  trust 
them  in  the  hour  of  danger  to 
do  all  that  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism can  demand  to  preserve  it 
from  injury.     Questions  as  to 
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what  no  Radioal  Gh>vemment 
had  ever  dared  to  saggeet,  and 
to  which  no  Liberal  Unionists 
were  ever  pledged : — 

*"  Will  it  not  be  better  that  we  should 
agree  to  differ  on  soch  a  point  as  this 
rather  than  do  anything  that  would 
assist  the  intrigues  of  those  who,  if 
they  were  successful,  would  hand  over 
Ireland  to  the  Home  Rulers,  .would 
transfer  the  settlement  of  the  great 
and  important  problems  arising  in 
South  Africa — ^the  war  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged — to  the  discretion 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  Pro-Boers, 
would  leave  our  interests  in  the  hands 
of  the  Little  Englandera,  who  would 
depend  for  our  reforms  upon  the 
framers  of  the  Newcastle  pro* 
gramme  ? " 

This  was  Mr  Chamberlain's 
warning  to  his  fellow-Liberala 
It  is  just  the  same  as  Dr 
Ingram's  warning  to  his  fellow- 
churchmen. 

It  should  here  be  observed 
that  none  of  the  leading  Op- 
position speakers  ever  face  the 
question  that  is  naturally  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Chamberlain's 
speech,  though  it  has  been 
asked  over  and  over  again  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill :  and 
that  is,  if  the  voluntary  schools 
are  swept  away  what  is  to 
take  their  place?  Something 
would  have  to  be  done.  The 
three  millions  of  children  now 
educated  in  these  schools  could 
not  be  simply  turned  adrift. 
There  would  be  only  one  way 
of  providing  for  them,  and 
that  would  necessitate  a  large 
additional  education  rate,  fall- 
ing with  crushing  severity  on 
the  already  overburdened  rate- 
payer. The  Radical  orators, 
whom  we  have  already  named, 
the  more  they  look  at  this  aspect 
of  the  question  the  less  they 
like  it.  If  ever  they  approach 
it,  they  back  away  from  it  again 


direotly.  Blinking  this  par- 
ticular point.  Sir  W.  Haroourt, 
in  his  speech  at  Monmouth, 
referred  to  the  sum  expended 
by  ohurdimen  in  supplying 
and  maintaining  denomina- 
tional schools — a  sum  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  milliona  This,  he 
contends,  gives  the  clergy  no 
right  to  control  the  religious 
education  of  the  children.  Non- 
religious  education,  he  says,  is 
their  birthright,  which  cannot 
be  bought  "  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
taga"  But  what  have  the 
parents  who  gave  them  birth 
got  to  say  to  this  ?  They  have 
hitherto  eaten  their  pottage 
with  a  clear  conscience,  quite 
unaware  that  they  were  robbing 
their  children  of  a  privilege 
which  they  had  never  heard  of, 
and  which,  now  that  they  do  hear 
of  it,  they  distinctly  repudiata 
The  vast  majority  of  British 
parents  would  reply  that,  if  any- 
thing, religious  education  was 
the  birthright  of  their  children ; 
and  they  will  not  sell  that,  Sir 
William  may  assure  himself, 
for  any  kind  of  mess  that  he 
may  offer  them. 

Our  Nonconformist  friends 
may  here  be  reminded  of  what 
would  probably  be  their  fate  if 
Mr  Asquith's  ''sacred  principle" 
of  no  religion  were  to  be  finally 
triumphant  The  people  of  thiiB 
country  would  still  demand 
religious  education  for  their 
children,  and  the  Church  is  the 
only  community  rich  enough  to 
meet  the  demand,  relieved  of 
course  from  the  costly  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  this  case,  all  religious 
education  would  practically  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
and  those  IMssenters  who  had 
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fought  against  the  present  Bill  "  Heligious  inatruction  shall  be 
would  find  they  had  made  a  given  in  a  school  not  provided 
very  bad  bargain  for  them-  by  the  local  authority,  in  ao- 
aelves.  cordance  with  the  tenor  of  the 

We  do  not  propose  to  drag    trust-deed     relating     thereto, 
our  readers  through  the  whole    and  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  debates  which  have  oo-    of    the    managers."     The    ao- 
cupied  the  House  of  Commons    ceptance  of  this  amendment  by 
during  the  last  six  weeks,  or  to    the  Government   caused    some 
notice  any  but  the  salient  points    surprise  and  perplexity  to  many 
in    the    Education    Bill,   which     of    their    supporters.      It    had 
have    been,    and    still   are,    the     been  understood  all  along  that 
main  causes  of  strife  between    while    the   control    of    secular 
the   Government   and  the  Op-    education  was  to  be  vested  in 
position.     The  first  contention    the  managers,   the   control   of 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition    i 
was,  that  no  public  money  ought     ] 
to  be  given  in  support  of  any     i 
religious    teaching    peculiar   to     i 
any  one    religious    community,     i 
Failing    the    success     of     this 
demand,       the     attempt      was 
made    to    rob    denominational    < 
schools    as   far   as   possible  of 
their  denominational  character, 
first,   by   transferring   the  ap-    ■ 
pointment     and    dismissal     of 
teachers    from    the    managers 
to    the    local    authority ;    and 
secondly,   by    demanding    that 
the    denominational    managers 
and     the     non  -  denominational 
managers   should   be   equal  in 
numbers,  instead  of  the  latter 
being  one-third   to  two-thirds, 
and   by   various  other  conten- 
tions with   the  same  object  in 
view,      Mr    Balfour,   however, 
showed    so   firm   a   resolve    to 
maintain   the  integrity  of   the 
vohintary      schools      and      the 
reality    of    religious    teaching, 
that     ,the    attack     began     to 
slacken,    till    a    fresh    impetna 
to    it    was     given    from     the 
Ministerial    side  of   the    House 
by     the     amendment     of     Mr 
Kenyon- SI  alley,  who  moved  to 
insert   before  sub-section  (e)  a 
new  sub-section  providing  that 
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dressed  to  him  in  the  name 
of  all  six.  Bat  considering, 
as  would  be  admitted  by  all 
parties,  how  very  few  suoh 
oases  are  likely  to  occur,  it 
seemed  hard  to  the  clergy  that 
the  innocent  should  be  made  to 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  that 
so  marked  a  slight  should  be 
oast  upon  the  whole  body  for 
the  errors  of  a  few  individuala 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
law  of  nature  operating  in  all 
directions,  and  if  the  clergy 
have  ultimately  to  submit  to 
it,  they  must  console  them- 
selves with  this  reflection.  It 
is  the  ultra-Ritualists  who  will 
have  brought  this  evil  on  the 
Church,  and  it  is  these  alone 
that  she  will  have  to  thank  for 
it  should  it  turn  out  to  be  all 
that  the  amendment  taken  by 
itself  would  necessarily  imply. 
But  we  hope  it  may  be  other- 
wise, and  that  it  will  be  found 
in  practice  less  mischievous  than 
it  appears  on  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to 
consider  the  caae  of  those 
schools  whose  trust-deeds  re- 
quire that  the  religious  teach- 
ing shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  parish  clergyman.  As  the 
Kenyon-Slaney  clause  stands  at 
present,  these  schools  will  be 
untouched  by  it  The  trust- 
deeds  are  to  be  strictly  observed. 
Schools  which  possess  nd  trust- 
deeds  are  invited  to  frame 
them  in  accordance  with  model 
forms  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  And  it  seems  to 
us  that  if  these  are  adopted 
the  amendment  can  do  little 
substantial  injury  to  religious 
teaching,  though  the  form  may 
still  be  resented  by  the  moderate 
party  in  the  Church,  who  are 
quite    unconscious    of    having 


done  anything  to  deserve  inter- 
ferenca  In  the  model  trust- 
deed  which  has  been  reproduced 
for  Church  of  England  schools, 
it  is  provided 

^  that  the  '  principal  officiating  minis- 
ter' of  Uie  parish  or  district  *  shall 
have  the  superintendence  of  the 
rdigiouB  and  moral  instruction  of  the 
scholars^  with  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  may  use  the  premises  for 
the  purposes  of  a  Sunday-school, 
vnder  his  exclusive  control  and 
management'  The  committee^  of 
which  the  minister  is  to  be  a  member 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  power  to 
nominate  his  curate  or  curates,  is  to 
consist  of  persons  elected  by  the 
annual  snbsaibers  of  ten  shillings  or 
more.  Power  may  also  be  taken  to 
make  the  churchwardens  (being  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England)  ex- 
oficio  members.  No  lay  member 
may  act  until  he  has  subscribed  a 
declaration,  either  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  or  that 
he  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  a 
communicant  of  the  Church,  which- 
ever formula  mar  be  adopted  when 
the  deed  is  settled.  Nor  may  any 
master  or  mistress  continue  in  office 
without  being  a  member  of  that 
communion." 


II 


In  the  case  of  any  differmoe 
between  the  clergyman  and  the 
committee  of  management,  the 
appeal  is  to  be  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  His  award  is 
to  be  final,  and  the  committee 
or  clergyman  are  bound  to  give 
effect  to  it  at  once.  These  con- 
ditions seem  to  comply  with 
all  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
recommended  in  his  speech 
from  the  Albert  HalL  No 
Dissenters  now  can  be  ap- 
pointed managers ;  and  the 
bishop  is  decidedly  the  fittest 
authority  to  arbitrate  between 
them  and  the  clergyman  should 
any  occasion  for  an  appeal  to 
him  unfortunately  arisa  The 
trust-deed  reissued  at  the 
present  moment  by  a  Qovem- 
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ment  Department  as  a  model    either    to    withdraw   the 
for    the   Churoh    schools   who    or  to  saorifioe  its  essentia 
have     to     provide    themselves    jeota,  a  precedent  would 
with   this  security  within  the    been    oreated    pregnant 
next  three  months  is  of  oourse    disastrous  results  to  oar  e 
one    that   will    not    be   inoon-    ing    poUtioal   order.      On 
sistent   with    the   Government    24th   of    Ootober  Mr  Ba 
measure.      The   words    of   Mr    addressed  to  the  House  of  ( 
Balfour's   new    olaose,   oarried    mons  what  the   leader  oi 
on  the  20th  of  November,  must     Opposition     pleasantly     o 
therefore  be  really  the  light  of     "  an    allocution "    by    wa; 
this    document.      Without     it    showing  his  contempt  for  the 
there  might  be  some  doubt  as    unpalatable  truths  expressed  in 
to  their  exact  meaning.     With    it.     On  a  motion  to  repent  pro- 
it  there  can  be  none.     Trust-    gress,  after  a  debate  obaraoter- 
deeds     drawn     in     conformity    ised  by  the  osnal  Radical  man- 
with  the  one  now  supplied  for    oenvres,   Mr   Balfotir  said,   **I 
the  guidance  of  managers  will    confess  I  think  that  the  mods 
be  held  to  satisfy  the  require-    in    wfaioh    the    oppontion    to 
ments   of    the   BilL      And    as     '  '     "'" 
they    are    in    agreement    with 
the    Bishop    of   London's    sug- 
gestions,  we    hope   the  clergy 
will  have  little  to  complain  of 
in  its  practical  operation. 

The  disgraceful  tactics  pur- 
sued by  the  Opposition  in  order 
to  defeat  the  Bill,  excusable 
only  on  the  score  of  desperation, 
left  Mr  Balfour  no  alternative 
but  recourse  to  those  powers 
with  which  Government  has 
been  invested  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  its  own  protec- 
tion. To  the  firmness  and  moral 
courage  displayed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  discharge  of 
this  unwelcome  duty  all  the 
friends  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples are  deeply  indebted.  To 
have  shrunk  from  it  indeed 
WOT  lid  have  been  treason 
to  parliamentary  government. 
Had  the  methods  adopted  with 
the  full  sanction  and  approval 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  and  largely  aided  by  his 
own  personal  exertions,  been 
allowed  any  measure  of  success, 
compelling     the     Government 
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the  kind  of  understanding 
whioh  exists  between  the  two 
parties, — we  suppose  we  must 
not  oali  either  of  them  *'seo- 
tions"  nor  yet  "fraotiona" 
Mr  O'Brien  had  asked  the 
Grovemment  to.  give  a  day  for 
the  disoussion  of  the  Crimes 
Aot,  whioh  of  oourse  was 
to  be  virtually  a  vote  of 
oensure  on  the  Gk>vemment. 
Mr  Balfour  oould  not  give  a 
day  unless  it  was  demanded  by 
the  Opposition  as  a  whole,  and 
not  by  a  seotion  of  it.  The 
Irish  members  then  indignantly 
denied  that  they  were  a  '^seo- 
tion," being  entitled  to  a 
hearing  as  the  representatives 
of  a  separate  nation.  They 
deolined  to  be  regarded  as  a 
part  only  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. In  this  contention 
they  were  supported  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman^ 
who  urged  that  they  had  a 
right  to  what  they  asked  for  on 
the  grounds  whioh  they  them- 
selves advanced.  But  he  would 
not  do  more  than  beg  the  Grov- 
ernment  to  aooede  to  the  request 
of  his  Irish  friends.  Willing  to 
wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Sir  Henry  was  too  wary  to 
oommit  himself  to  a  general 
engagement,  whioh  would  only 
bring  out  into  bold  relief  the 
weakness  of  his  own  party  and 
the  strength  of  the  Government. 
His  oonduot  on  this  occasion 
reminds  us  in  some  respects 
of  Glossin's  behaviour  in  the 
justice-room,  when  Dirk  Hat- 
terick,  his  secret  accomplice,  was 
brought  up  before  the  magis- 
trates to  answer  a  charge  of 
murder.  Glossin,  himself  a 
magistrate,  and  not  yet  de- 
tected, said  to  his  brother  jus- 
tices, '*  Is  it  right  to  keep  this 


poor  man  so  heavily  ironed?" 
This  was  throwing  out  a 
friendly  signal  to  the  prisoner. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Banner- 
man,  joining  with  the  Irish 
members  in  decrying  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Crimes  Act,  and  the 
imprisonment  ot  Irish  ofiPenders, 
was  doing  much  the  same  thing. 

These  things  considered,  the 
attitude  of  the  Opposition  to- 
wards the  Education  Bill  be- 
comes doubly  serious.  When 
the  Irish  members  make  their 
next  contemptible  attaok  on 
the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they 
wiU  lack  no  baokinr  from 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man.  And  no  doubt  some 
such  reflections  as  these  were 
present  to  Mr  Balfour's  mind 
when  he  moved  his  closure 
resolutions  on  the  11th  of  last 
month.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  hiB  appeal  to  the  Opposition 
on  the  24th  October,  he  alluded 
to  ''other  measures,"  and  to 
"  persiBtence "  in  this  style  of 
warfare.  He  clearly  has  an 
eye  to  the  future  as  well  as  to 
the  present :  and  if  he  will  only 
go  on  as  he  has  begun,  and  set 
himself  vigorously  to  work  to 
crush  the  monstrous  abuse 
which  is  eating  into  the  vitals 
of  the  constitution — ^were  this 
the  only  thing  he  had  to  show 
for  five  years  of  ofiGlce  —  he 
would  be  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  posterity. 

''  Freedom  of  debate  "  is  such 
a  good  cry,  so  plausible  and  so 
popular,  as  to  deceive  even  the 
elect — to  wit,  the  little  group 
of  self-righteous  Conservatives 
who  opposed  the  resolutiona 
The  truth  about  it,  therefore, 
requires  to  be  constantly  re- 
peated —  hammered,    we    may 
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sa,y,    into     the     publio     mind,    bringing  home  to  the  ofiend 
Freedom  of  debate  never  meant,    that  their  weapons  are  uselt 
till  quite  lately,  freedom  of  talk,    and  to  the  publio  that  they  i 
the    right    of    every    man    to    not  only  unoonBtitutional,  1 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House    fraught   with   real    danger 
as  long  as  he  likes,  while  he  is    the  liberties  we  have  ao  Ic 
only  repeating  what  has  been    enjoyed.       When     Farliami 
already  said  many  times  over,    became  impotent  we  should 
Freedom  of  debate  meant  free-    on  the  verge  of  anarchy,  a 
dom    of   argument ;    and  when     when  anarchy  set  in  we  sho' 
that    bad    been    exhausted    the     be  on  the  verge  of  despotism, 
bell     rang.       Of    course    there         It  may  seem  to  some  people 
would    be    occasions    when    it    ohildish  to  hint  at  such  things 
meant     something    different —    in  this  twentieth  century.    But 
liberty  to   protest,   to  inquire,    why  should  England  be  an  ez- 
or   to   bring  some   transaction    oeption   to  what  history  pro- 
before  the  notice  of  the  House,    claims  to  be  an  almost  univer- 
But    it    never   meant    talk   for    sal  law?     Who  are  we  that  we 
talking's  sake,  or  big  speeches    should  escape  the  oommon  lot  ? 
on  little  amendments,  out  of  all        Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
proportion  to  their  importance. 
If    this    is    what    freedom    of 
debate  is   understood  to  mean 
now,  it  is  a  new  development 
which    demands    new    regula- 
tions.    As  matters  stand,  those 
who  pose  as  its  champions  are 
its    worst    enemies.      It    is    the 
obstructionists  themselves  who 
prevent  legitimate    freedom    of 
debate    by    pushing    mere    lo- 
quacity   to   such   lengths   that 
there  is  no  room  for  it.     The 
outcry  against  the  closure  is  in 
these  circum.8tances   ridiculous. 
It  is  as  though  a  man  should 
block  up  the  stream  above  his 
neighbour's     mill     to     prevent 
the   wheel  from  being  turned, 
and  then  when  he  removes  the 
obstacle,  should  charge  him  with 
oppression.     That   the   stream 
of  debate  may  flow  freely,  and 
the  legislative  wheel  be  kept  in 
motion,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  this  abuse  should  be 
not   scotched   but  killed ;   and 
tliat  can  only  be  done  by  per- 
severing  in   the   course   which 
Mr  Balfour  has  now  adopted, 
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parliamentary  prooedura  Mr 
Balfour  repeated  what  he  said 
on  a  former  oooation,  to  whioh 
we  have  already  referred.  He 
begged  the  House  to  detach 
their  minds  from  the  partioular 
measure  now  before  it,  and  to 
take  a  general  view  of  the 
question  with  regard  to  future 
legislation,  as  well  as  to  the 
probability  that  the  present 
Opposition  might  one  day  be 
sitting  on  the  Speaker's  right 
and  the  present  Ministry  on  his 
left.  Mr  Balfour  was  acting 
for  the  interests  of  Parliament 
as  a  whole,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  one  party.  Of 
course  he  is  aware  that  the 
closure  is  a  two-edged  weapon, 
whioh  may  one  day  be  turned 
against  Conservative&  But  he 
sets  parliamentary  efficiency  in 
general  above  all  party  con- 
siderations, and  should  it  ever 
be  necessary  to  the  one  to  sacri- 
fice the  other,  he  will  esteem  it 
the  lesser  evil  of  the  twa  But 
he  did  not  think  that>  even  if 
so  unfortunate  an  event  should 
happen,  his  own  resolutions 
could  be  answerable  for  it. 
The  Radicals  had  precedents  of 
their  own  to  which  they  could 
appeal  with  much  greater  force. 
They  had  closured  by  compart- 
ments even  more  important 
measures  than  the  Education 
BUI,  after  much  shorter  dis- 
cussion, and  against  a  much 
more  numerous  Opposition. 
The  Home  Bule  Bill,  the  Crimes 
Bill,  and  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill  would  supply  them  with 
all  they  wanted. 

Mr  Balfour  readily  acknow- 
ledged the  courtesy  and  the 
moderation  of  tone  which  had 
marked  the  Opposition;  but 
none   the    less  bad  they  suc- 


ceeded, perhaps  all  the  more 
beoause  of  it,  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  Education 
Bill  to  such  an  extent  that 
** after  thirty -eight  days  in 
Committee,"  spent  chiefly  upon 
only  four  or  five  clauses,  the 
House  was  still  far  from  the 
oonclusion  of  the  stage.  It 
matters  nothing  by  what 
name  we  distinguish  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  result  has 
been  produced.  There  is  that 
open  and  undisguised  form  of 
obstruction  which  consists  in 
repeated  motions  for  adjourn- 
ment or  for  reporting  progress 
or  what  not;  and  there  is  the 
more  insidious  form  whidi  con- 
sists in  the  multiplication  of 
amendments,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  speeches  which  every 
one  knows  are  not  expected  to 
have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
Bill  itself  except  that  of  talking 
it  out.  This  is  the  kind  of 
obstruction  to  which  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman's  party 
have  devoted  themselves,  avow- 
ing, as  the  ^Times'  said  in  a 
leading  article  on  this  debate, 
''  an  attempt  to  kill  the  Bill  by 
prolonging  debate  beyond  all 
recorded  examples."  And  to 
this  attempt  their  leader  gave 
all  the  moral  support  in  his 
power,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
generous  language  of  Mr  Bal- 
four, a  good  deal  of  his  personal 
support  too. 

Mr  Chamberlain  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  obstruction  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  our 
own  remarks,  asserting  that  if 
it  had  not  been  exercised  under 
one  name  it  had  under  another, 
and  indeed  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  The  time  taken 
in  Committee  must  have  been 
spent  on  something  more  than 
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legitimate   debate.      We   have  present  were  swolta  to  seoreoy, 

said    nothing    of    the    Liberal  the  oath  being  taken  on  a  olean 

trick    early   in    November,   by  slate  carefully  washed  tor  the 

which   the   Opposition    sought  occasion.       What     mysterioua 

to  entrap  the  Government  into  oommunioations  he  may   have 

a  minority.     But,  taken   alto-  had    to    make    to    the    rising 

gether,    the    whole    course    of  generation  which  must  not  be 

action  pursued  by  that  side  of  divulged    to   their    seniors   we 

the  House  since  the  middle  of  cannot      undertake      to      say. 

October  has   been    of    such   a  Oxford,  however,  has  been  called 

character    as    fully   to   justify  the  home  of  lost  causes ;  and  if 

Mr  Balfour  in   promptly  put-  she  followed   Lord    Bosebery'a 

ting  an  end  to  it.     He  himself  lead  she  would  add  one  more  to 

was     making     a     conciliatory  the  number. 
speech,  and  anxious,  of  course.        In  spite  of  Lord   Bosebery, 

to  avoid  using  "  harsh  words."  in   spite  of   Sir  H.  Campbell- 

But  Mr  Chamberlain  was  not  Bannerman,  in  spite  of  Badioals 

so  nice :  if  this,  said  he,  was  not  and  Kitualists,  in  spite  of  edn- 

obstruotion,  he  would  be  glad  to  ister  auguries  and  prophecies  of 

know  what  was.  disaster,   the   Bill    has    passed 

While  the  House  of  Commons  thro 

has   been   thus   occupied  Lord  prol 

Bosebery  has  been  flitting  about  any 

the  political  stage,  for  the  pur-  not 

pose,    we   suppose,   of  keeping  erat 

himself    in    evidence     as     the  sirec 

possible  head  of  a  fresh  combi-  som< 

nation.     Liberals,  however,  do  mus 

not  seem  inclined  to  take  him  tion 

at    his    own    valuation.       They  fron 

are  rather  inclined  to  say  it  is  Sta1 

best  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  sacr 

before  you  are  on  with  the  new.  atte; 

In  his  address  at  Edinburgh,  his  this 

lordship   professed    to    see    the  part 

dawn  of  a  new   Liberal  party  be 

unencumbered    with    a  Liberal  Chu 

policy  parmdque  ingloriua  alba,  won 

The  dawn,  we  think,  must  still  sens 

be  on  the  misty  mountain- tops,  that 

scarcely     visible    through    the  cont 

fog  to   any    ordinary  observer,  won 

The      Oxford     undergraduates  be  t 

may   perhaps    be    able  to  see  ored 

through  Lord  Rosebery's  spec-  espe 

tacles,   as   he   addressed    them  to  I 

very    confidentially   indeed    on  the 

the  4th  of  November,  when  all  a  gr 
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JOHN    LANE'S   NEW    PUBLICATION 


LITERARY    FICTION 


The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton 

By  Nathaniel  Stevenson. 

Author  of  "  They  that  Took  the-  Sword." 
Frontispiece  portrait  o/  the  heroine. 

Decorative  Cover.        i2mo.       $1.20  net 

The  Lady  Paramount 

By  Henry  Harland 

Author  of  "  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  IJoa."   (85,000) 

50th  thousand.  i2mo.         $1.50 

Love  With   Honour 

By  Charles  Marriott 

Author  of  "  The  Column  "  (i8,<oo) 

Decorative  Cover.         i2mo.        Si. 50 

Kitwyk  Stories 

By  Anna  Eichbergr  KinR 

(Mrs.  John  Lane) 

With  numerous  illustrations  by  George  Wharton 

Edwards  and  Aluert  E.  Sterner. 

i2mo.  Si. 00  net 


GENERAL    LITERAT 

With  Napoleon  at  St. 

Being  the  Diar>-  of 
Dr.  John  Stokoe 

Facsimiles,  Portraits,  etc.  i2mo. 

Terrors  of  The  L 

By  Francis  Watt 
Author  of  '•  The  Law's  Lumber  Roo 

Three  photogravure  portraits.       l6mo. 

Persian    Children    o 
Royal   Fannily 

By  Wilfred  Sparroy 

Profusely  Illustrated.       8vo.       $ 

Man  Visible  and    Inv 

By  C.  W.  Leadbeater 

Auihc.r  of  •*  Invisible  Helpers  "      •*  The  Astr. 
Illustrated  in  colors.     8vo.     $2. 


XE  \V    FOE  TR  y 

By  John  B.  Tabb 

LATER  LYRICS.     24mo.      Price  Si. 00  net 

Uniform    iviih    the    author  s    *'  Poems'*   and 
Lyrics. 

By  Frederick  Baron  Corvo 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAIVAM. 
Done  into  Enj^lish  from  the  Kiench  of  |.  H. 
Nicolas,  toj;ether  with  a  reprint  of  the  French 
text.  With  an  introduction  from  the  Pen  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Printed  in  two 
colours.      i2mo.      Price,  §2. 50  net. 

By  Mary  Olcott 

POEMS.      i2mo.      Price,  SI. 00  net. 

By  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick 

LOVK  S()N('.S  FROM  TlIK  CRKl^K.  Vol- 
ix,  "Tiie  Lover's  Li!.)rary."  5  '4  x  3  in. 
Cloth.  50  cents  net  ;    Leather,  75  cents  net. 

By  William  Watson 

(H)K  ON  TlIK  DAY  OF  TllK  CORONA- 
l  ION  OK  KIN(;  IDWARl)  \  U.  i2ino. 
I»oards.       Price,  si. 00  net. 

Ai  •>>iti    /'..:'ii!,v;  Je  I  u.^i.  pri-ifrj  1/:    r,!,'ufn, 
i-ound  u:  !u.h-.i:-:.   -ii'.if'.i    io    ^-.o   n/'i,s    /< /■ 
Ameri:/.      /*>-.,  e,    •>'S;- ^'  ^^■'^• 
SP:L1':CT1:1)  PoLMS.     ismo.     Pri..e.>i.25nei. 
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Napoleon 

WITH    NAPOLEON    AT     ST. 
From   the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  John   Si 
Surgeon.     By    Paul   Frcmaux.       Ti 
Edith   S.  Stokoe.     With  portrait, 
letters  and  documents,  etc.     i2mo. 
net. 

Shakespeare 

A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  SHAK 
With  special  reference  to  the  so-calle 
Original,  and  the  Ely  Palace  Portrait 
CoKBiN,  the  author  of  "  The  Elizab 
let."  With  five  portraits.  Sq. 
$1.25  net. 
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Lowell 

EARLY    PROSE    WRITINGS   C 
RUSSKLL  LOWELL.     With  a  Pn 
by  Dr.  Hale  of    Boston,  and  an  inti 
Walter  Littlefield,   together  with  a 
])ortrait  of  Lowell  in  1843.     i2mo. 
net. 

Constance  E.  Maud 

HKROINKS  OF  POETRY.  By 
F.  Maud,  author  of  •*  Wagner*  1 
"  Waj^uer's  Heroines."  etc.  lliustra 
full-page  drawings,  title  page,  and  o 
by  Henry  Ospovat.     i2mo.     Priced 
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